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WELLS'S   SCHOOL   GRAMMAR: 


40,000  COPIES   80LD  THE  FIRST   YEAR  OF   PUBLICATION. 

NOTICES  OF   THE   WORK. 

Before  undertaking  the  piMication  of  this  voork,  the  publishers  requested  that 
the  manuscript  might  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  William  Russdl^ 
Instructor  in  Elocution^  and  Author  of  a  series  of  popular  School  Books  ^  for 
the  purpose  of  axertaining  his  views  respecting  its  merits.  The  following  is 
his  testimonial : — 

Peculiar  Merits  of  Mr.  WelWs  Grammar. 

1.  The  work  is  remarkably  exact  in  its  definitions,  and  at  the  same  time, 
free  from  redundancies  in  expression. 

2.  The  language  of  the  explanatory  notes  is  peculiarly  simple,  direct,  and 
clear. 

3.  The  character  of  the  whole  work  is  strictly  practical.  The  rales  are 
plain  and  brief;  and  they  are  concisely  expressed.  The  examples  are  strik- 
ingly apposite.    The  Exercises  are  apparently  selected  with  great  care. 

4.  The  theory  of  English  Grammar  is,  throughout,  laid  down  with  pecu- 
liar distinctness.  It  is  kept  perfectly  free  from  the  metaphysical  vagueness 
of  Murray ^s  system.  Every  point  of  practical  importance  is  thoroughly  in* 
vestigated,  and  reference  is  carefully  made  to  the  researches  of  preceding 
writers,  in  all  cases  which  admit  of  being  determined  by  weight  of  authority. 
So  full  and  instructive  is  this  part  of  the  work,  that  it  seems  adequate  for  all 
the  purposes  of  teachers  as  well  as  learners.  To  the  latter  it  furnishes  th^ 
requisites  to  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  to  the  former  a  volume 
of  authoritative  references,  hitherto  unequalled  for  exactness  and  extent  of 
information.  Yet  all  this  amount  of  instruction  is  so  judiciously  compressed 
as  not  to  encumber  the  text. 

5.  A  glance  at  the  work  will  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  original  and  inde- 
pendent in  its  character,  while  it  is  perfectly  free  from  unnecessary  and  irrel- 
evant peculiarities. 

6.  To  teachere  who  have  been  desirous  of  seeing  a  manual  which  should 
present  the  system  adopted  by  Lowth  and  by  Murray,  freed  from  perplexities, 
and  entanglements,  and  self-contradictions, — ^not  to  speak  of  obvious  errors 
and  omisaions,-~all  of  which  abound  in  the  latter  of  these  authors,  Mr. 
Wells^  work  must  prove  a  iiseful  and  acceptable  aid. 

October,  1845. 


Rom  Prof,  Chester  Dewey,  Z>.  Z>.,  of  Rochester,  late  President  of  the  New 

York  State  Teachers^  Association* 

I  need  only  say  that  you  have  more  teaching  of  the  grammar  of  the  Ian* 
guage,  and  of  practical  composition,  than  any  other  English  Grammar  I 
know,  and  in  far  less  space.  You  have  no  strange  terms  and  new  words  to 
ofiend  tbe  critical  teachsr^  ear  or  taate.    Your  Grammar  is  a  great  improve* 
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ment  on  all  that  are  studied  in  our  achooLs  and  academiee,  and  teaches  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  a  practical  manner,  easier  to  the  teacher  and 
more  improving  to  the  pupil.  The  atudf  of  your  Grammar  will  be,  not  ao 
much  partings  as  analysis,  and  comprehension,  and  right  use  of  our  Ian- 
gnage. 
AprU  14,  1846. 

From  George  F.  Magoun^  A.  M.y  Principai  of  PlatteviUe  Academy^  Grant 

County^  Wi^eonnn. 

Gehtlemen: — ^Having  examined  Mr.  Wells^  "School  Grammar^*  with 
some  care,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  it  is  the  most  valuable 
English  Grammar  befme  the  public.  Every  page  bears  marks  of  thorough 
and  scholarly  investigation  into  the  facts  and  laws  of  our  language,  and  a 
careful  precision  in  the  structure  of  definitions.  It  seems  to  me  the  beat  sum- 
mary  of  correct  present  usage  we  have. 

There  is  improvement  In  Mr.  W.^  book  without  innovation.  There  are 
results  of  what  may  be  called  the  literature  and  the  metaphysics  of  the  subject, 
made  practical*  The  statements  of  principles  are  eminently  concise  and  clear, 
the  examples  uncommonly  well  chosen  from  a  wide  range  of  sources,  the 
notes  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  the  citations  of  authorities  satisfactory.  For 
teachers  who  aim  at  thoroughness,  I  consider  the  book  ad  rem;  emphatically 
THE  "School  Gramxar." 

The  excellence  of  the  arrangement  and  typography  of  its  pages,  a  glance 
of  the  eye  will  discover. 

This  Text-book  should  go  universally  into  the  schods  of  the  West  It 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  W.^s  Grammar  take  the  field  from 
the  imperfect  booiu  in  use  among  tis,  and  keep  it 

I>iov.  7,  ]&46» 

From  ike  New  Englander^  a  Quarterly  Beview.,  pviiished  at  New  Haven, 

This  is  an  admirable  School  Grammar.  We  think  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  ail  to  be  the  best  which  has  hitherto  appeared. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune, 
If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  this  is  the  best  English  Grammar  extant 


Commendatory  testimonials,  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume  might  be  given  of 
this  work,  but  We  must  content  ourselves  here  by  saying  that  such  men  as 
PresH.  Sjoth,  of  Marietta  College;  Rev.  Mr.  Tennet,  Principal  of  Marietta 
Female  Seminary;  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  Principal  of  Kingsville  Academy; 

"*         Prof.  Merrick,  of  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio;  Prof. 

i        Ai£EK,  o£  the  Baptist  Institution,  Covington,  Ky.;  Rev.  Mr.  Fairchild, 
of  Lawrenceburg,  bidiana ;  Mr.  Harddio,  Principal  of  Select  School  of  Yonng 
Ladies ;  Mk.  H.  Write,  Principal  of  Boys'  Select  School,  and  C.  S.  Brtart, 
Esq.,  Cludrnian  of  Committee  on  Text  Books  for  Public  Schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, cxHDmeiid  the  work  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  the  BEST  PRACTICAL 

f  I      GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOI^  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC. 
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McELLIGOTT'S  YOUNG  ANALYZER. 
McELLIGOTT'S  ANALYTICAL  MANUAL. 

Elztract  of  a  Report  of  the  Book  Committee  of  the  Teachers*  Institute  of  the 
City  and  Comity  of  New  York,  and  unanimoudy  adopted  by  that  body, 
October,  1845. 

The  Committee,  appointed  to  examine  books  published  for  the  use  of  schools, 
Ikod  to  give  expreaaion  to  the  eentimeats  of  thia  body  respecting  them,  respect- 
iully  report : 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  a  volume  recently  published,  a  work  of 
gieat  labor  and  research,  by  James  N.  McElligott,  Principal  of  the  Mechanics' 
Society  School,  New  York,  and  as  the  book  has  received  their  unanimous 
^proval,  they  submit  their  judgment  respecting  it,  with  the  following  remarks. 

The  purpose  which  it  aims  to  accomplish  is  to  enable  scholars,  in  the 
courae  of  their  early  education  at  school,  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge 
of  tJM  worda  composing  the  English  language;  an  acquisition  of  the  utmost 
importanoe  in  communicating  and  receiving  knowledge;  but  one  which,  if 
sought  in  the  tedious  and  repulsive  way  of  studying  Dictionaries  which  is 
so  often  adopted  in  schools,  oould  hardly  be  attained  in  the  limits  of  human 
life.  The  author  of  this  Manual,  with  admirable  skill,  baa  furnished  the 
means,  not  only  of  rendering  this  acquisition  attainable,  easy,  and  attractive, 
but  of  bringing  it  within  the  compass  of  a  very  moderate  space  of  time;  for 
we  think  that,  with  this  book  in  his  hands,  the  pupil  may  acquire  all  the 
knowledge  which  it  communicates,  without  any  hindrance  to  his  other  stud- 
ies, within  the  period  of  a  common  school  education;  whereas,  the  same 
knowledge  obtained  by  other  means  would  require  the  additional  labor  of 
years. 

We  would  not  speak  in  disparagement  of  the  work  of  Town,  and  a  few 
others  which  have  been  composed  for  a  similar  purpose.  We  esteem  them  as 
useful  treatises.  But  we  consider  the  one  before  us  as  far  more  valuable  than 
any  which  has  heretofore  appeared  both  in  the  skillfiilnessof  its  arrangement, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  its  matter.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and  parents,  as  a  school-book  of  inestimable 
value.  (signed) 

WM.  BELDEN,  Chairman.  JAMES  H.  PARTRIEKiE. 

D.  M.  REESE,  JNO.  W  KETCH  AM. 

WM.  A.  WALKER.  SAML.  S.  ST.  JOHN, 
a  R.  PHELPS. 

These  Works  are  used  in  Wesuyan  Female  Colisoe  ;  CmcumATi  Clas* 
flKAL  Academy;  Mras  MABaARsr  Coxe^s  Female  Seminary;  Prop.  Her- 
Bon ^  Select  Male  School,  and  indeed  in  nearly  all  the  best  Private  Schools  of 
Cincinnati ;  also  in  the  Schools  of  Pittsburgh,  Nashville,  and  in  very  many 
ol  the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States, 
wherever  they  are  used  they  give  complete  satisffiction. 

WM.  H.  MOORE  &  CO. 

Publishers,  Cincutnati. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  dengn  of  the  iblUywing  wofk  if  to  preseDt  the  histories  of  all  those  coon- 
tries  of  North  America  that  am  now  of  saffieient  poKtioal  importance  to  demiLiid 
the  attention  of  the  scholar,  and  awaktti  the  interest  of  the  general  reader*  As 
an  appropriate  int»Mlaction  to  such  a  work,  we  have  given  the  most  important,  of 
what  little  is  known,  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Aborigines  of  America,  together  with 
deaeriptive  sketehes  of  those  rode  memoriab  of  a  former  civilisation  that  were  onoe 
so  nomeroos  througfaoot  our  own  territory ;  and  of  othen,  magnificent  even  in 
their  desolataon,  which  now  strew  the  plains,  and  crown  the  hill-topa,  of  Mezieo, 
Yucatan,  and  Central  America.  The  probable  origin  of  these  antiquities,  and  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  has  long  been  a  snbject  of  the  antiqaarian  researches  of  the 
learned. 

Of  the  histories  of  the  several  poGtieal  divisions  of  North  America,  that  of  oar 
own  Gonntiy  claims  our  first  attention,  and  to  it  we  have  given  an  appropriate  space  ift 
the  pimsent  work,  commensurate  with  ito  importance.  Its  relaticms  with  European 
hislaiy,  and  with  the  history  of  England  in  particular,  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  the 
several  appendices,  at  considerable  length.  To  the  article  explanatory  of  the  char- 
acter and  design  of  those  appendices,  see  page  107,  the  reader  is  relhned  ibr  our 
farther  views  on  this  subject 

Tile  thod  part  of  the  volume,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Book  III.,  gives  the  history  of 
the  present  IBritish  Provinces  in  North  America,  from  their  earliest  settlement  to 
tAe  present  period — both  under  the  French  and  under  the  English  dominieo ; — the 
eariy  history  of  Louisiana,  previous  to  the  purchase  of  that  territorf  by  the  United 
States  in  1803 ; — the  history  of  Mezieo,  from  the  e»nquest  by  Cortes,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  the  United  States  in  1846 ; — ^and  the  history  of  Texas, 
fiom  its  first  settlement,  to  the  time  of  ite  admission  into  the  American  Union. 

In  relation  to  other  fintnres  in  the  Plam  of  the  work,  &rther  than  the  general 
divisions  to  which  we  have  referred,  a  few  remarks  may  net  be  inappropriate.—- 
It  is  a  ftet,  not  universally  known,  that  all  the  French  writers  on  Canadian  his- 
tory'—the  writers  upon  Mexican  history — and  generally,  all  Catholie  writers,  give 
dates  according  to  the  New,  or  Gregorian  Style,  subsequent  to  the  year  1583; 
while  cotemporary  English  writers  of  American  and  European  history  retain  the 
Old  Style  so  late  as  the  year  1751.*  Hence  discrepancies  in  dates,  almost  inno- 
merabie,  are  found  in  the  works  of  those  compilers  who  hate  either  been  ignorant 
of  this  fact,  or  have  dieiegarded  it  In  the  following  work  the  author  has  endea- 
vored to  give  the  dates,  unifomUy,  in  New  Style. 

A  minute  Marginal  Analysis  has  been  carried  throughout  the  entire  work-— 
each  subject  being  opposite  that  portion  of  the  text  to  which  it  rdbrs^  and  num- 
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tUi  vork,  poblidMd  In  tlia  BibUeal  B^positOTy  of  July,  1845. 
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bered  to  correspond  with  similar  divisions  of  the  text.  The  deogn  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  give  the  work  a  better  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  instmction — being 
better  than  questions  for  advanced  pupils ;  while  the  teacher  may  easily  convert 
each  subject,  or  head,  in  the  analysis,  into  a  question  if  thought  desirable.  It  is 
believed  that  this  feature  in  the  plan  of  the  work  will  also  prove  highly  acceptable 
to  the  general  reader. 

The  marginal  Dates  and  Referbncbs  are  numerous,  «arrying  along  a  minute 
chronology  with  the  history.  This  plan  avoids  the  necessity  of  encumbeiisg  the 
text  with  dates,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes,  to  the  inquiring  reader,  a  history 
fkr  more  minute  and  circumstantifH  than  could  otherwise  be  embraced  in  a  volume 
much  larger  than  the  present  The  supposed  utility  of  the  Chart,  (pages  16  and 
17,)  may  be  learned  from  the  explanation  of  the  same  on  page  18. 

The  Progbemiye  Series  of  thethre«  Laroe  Maps,  on  pages  20,  432,  and  502, 
■hows  the  state  of  the  country  embraced  in  the  present  United  States  at  different 
periods.  The  JPXrtt  represents  it  as  occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes,  fifty  years  after 
the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  when  only  a  few  bright  spots  of  civilization  relieved 
the  darkness  of  the  picture.  The  Second  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  RevolutiMi, 
when  almost  the  entire  region  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  a  wildemessF-showing 
how  slowly  settlements  had  advanced  during  the  long  period  that  the  colonies  were 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  Tho  TTiird  represents  the  country  as  it  now 
Is,  and  as  it  has  become  under  the  influence  of  republican  institutions.  In  place 
of  the  recent  wilderness,  we  observe  a  confisderacy  of  many  states,  eaeh  with  Its 
numerous  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  denoting  the  existence  of  a  great  and  happy 
people. 

The  OBOGRAratcAL  and  Historical  Notes  and  Small  Maps,  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  pages,  give  the  localities  of  all  important  places  mentioned,  and  furnish  that 
kind  of  geograplucal  information  respecting  them,  without  which  the  history  can 
be  read  with  little  interest  or  profit  Maps  of  important  sections  of  the  country, 
the  vicinities  of  laige  towns,  plans  of  battle  grounds  and  sieges,  &c.,  are  here  given 
on  the  same  pages  with  the  events  referring  to  them,  where  they  necessarily  catch 
tho  eye  of  the  reader,  so  that  they  can  hardly  fail  to  arrest  his  attention,  and  in- 
eroaae  the  interest  that  he  feels  in  the  history.  The  map  of  Mexico,  page  558,  has 
been  drawn  with  care,  and  being  little  more  than  an  outline  of  the  political  divi- 
sions of  that  extensive  country,  is  probably  sufficiently  accurate.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  Mexico,  however,  is  yet  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  little  leli- 
ance  can  be  placed  upon  maps  for  the  diHances  between  places.  The  map  of  Texas, 
page  620,  and  the  Several  small  maps  of  particular  sections  of  that  country,  will  be 
round  a  great  aid  to  the  reader  in  perusing  the  history  of  that  portion  of  our  Re- 
public In  addition  to  what  are  properly  "embellishments,"  nearly  ninety  maps 
and  chaxts,  large  and  small,  have  been  introduced,  seven  of  which  occupy  entire 
pages ;  and  nearly  six  hundred  localities,  mentioned  in  the  history,  have  been  dea. 
cribed  in  the  geographical  notes.  And  unless  the  reader  has  as  much  knowledge 
of  these  localities  as  can  be  derived  from  the  notes  and  maps,  his  knowledge  of  the 
history  will  be  e^ccoedingly  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  For  if  the  names  of  places 
mentioned  in  history  convey  to  our  minds  no  meaning,  they  might  as  well  be  omit- 
ted entirely,  and  fictitious  names  would  answer  equally  well.  A  familiarity  with 
localities  is  indispensable  to  the  ready  acquisition,  and  the  subsrqucnt  retention,  of 
historical  knowledge. 
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EXPLANiCnWJ  OF  THE  GHAJIT. 


Thx  "  MiNiATURx  Chart  of  American  HiyroRT,"  found  on  the  tiro  preceding 
Jpigea,  iM  a  mere  outline  of  a  lasger  cbaiK  meaioring  about  four  fset  by  five  ana 
ft  hali  The  design  of  the  sfiiall  chart  h,  principally,  to*  furnish,  by  its  oouto- 
nienoe  for  Veference,  additional  aid  to  those  pupils  who  may  be  studying  the 
^outlines  of  the  history  A*om  the  larger  one;  for  as  the  siyiaU  chart  wants  die 
*  coloring  of  the  other,  and  many  of  its  imporvint  featxtres,  it  will  be  Ibund, 
sMparately,  of  cobpaiatxrely  little  importance.  At  brief  explanation  of  the 
«  Miniature  Chart,"  however,  may,  in  thia  place.  bcTus^ftil. 

The  two  divisions  of  tl^e  chart  snould  be  considered  as  brought  together,  so 
as  to  present  the  whole  united  on  one  she^  The  chart  is  anang^  in  the 
^f  downward  course  of  time/'  from  top  to'  bottom,  embracing  a  period  of  nearly 
350  years,  extending  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  the^Cabots,  In  1497,  to 
the  year  1S45.  The  dark  shading,  extending'entirely  across  liie  chart  at  the 
top,  represents  alt  North  America  as  occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes  at  the  time 
of  Uie  discovery ;  and  foUdWixig-the  chart  downwards,  tiie  gfadnally  increasing 
light  portions  repoesent  the  gradual  increase  of  European  settlements.  The 
darkest  ^shading  retMresents  the  country  as  unexplored  1^  the  whites}-— the 
lighter  shading  as  having  been  explored,  but  not  settled.  Thus,  Vermont  was 
the  last  settled  of  the  New  England  States;  Upp^  Canada  was  settled  al  a 
much  later  period,  and  some  of  the  Western*  United  iStates  still  later. 

On  the  right  is  a  column  ef  English  history ;  then  a  cplumn  of  dates,  cor- 
responding with  Which  the  events  'are  arranged  on  the  chart  flrom  top  to  bot- 
^m ;  then  follows  th^  history  of  the  present  British  Provinces  north  of  the 
United  States ;  then  the  histories  of  the  several  United  States  as  their  names 
are  eiven  at  the  bottom  dT  the  chart;  after  the  territorial,  at  the  left,  and  ad- 
joining Oref^n,  appear  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  The  lai^  chart, 
of  which  this  is  m  Tcoy  imperii  outline,  gives  the  prominent  features,  in  tl^e 
histories  of  all  the  settled  portions  of  North  America. 

The  ntUkf  of  well-arranged,  charts  is  very  mudi  the. same  as  that  of  histori- 
cal maps.  Although  maps  give  the  localities  of  events,  they  cannot  give  their 
sequences  J  or  order  of  snooeesion ;  but  as  the  eye  gjianoes  over  the  chart,  and  fol- 
lows it  downwards  in  the  stream  of  timc^  there  i&  presented  to  the  ^nind, 
instead  nf  one  local  fixed  picture,  a  moving  panorama  of  events.  In  the  map, 
the  associations  are 'fixed  upon  the  proximity  of  locality;  in  the  chart,  upon  the 
order  of  succession :  and  the  two  comUned,  in  oonnection  with  the  written  his- 
loiy,  i^ve  the  most  favorable  assoipiations  possible  for  the  attainment  and 
retention  of  historical  knowledge.  One  prominent  advantage  of  the  chart, 
however,  separately  eensidered,  is,  that  it  presents  at  one  view  a  Compttraiive 
ffuiory,  of  which  books  alone  can  g;lve  only  a  very  inadequate  idea,  and  that 
only  to  awell-disciplined  memory  of  arbitrary  associations.  A  view  of  the  chart 
makes  upon  the  mind  as  laMing  an  impression  of  the  outlines  of  a  country's 
history,  as  does  the  map  of  its  top^fraphy,  when  die  plans  of  both  are  equally 
vndersitood ;  and  the  prominent  ftaiures  in  a  country's  history  may  be  recalled 
to  the  mind,  after  a  study  of  the  chhrt,  with  the  same  facility  that  the  geogra- 
phical outlines  may  bo  recalled,  after  a  study  of  the  map ;  for  the  principles 
upon  which  the  mind  acquires  the  knowledge,  through  the  medium  of  the  eye, 
are  in  both  cases  the  same.  The  chart,  the  map,  and  the  written  history, 
should  be  used  togetfier;  the  chart,  presenting  at  one  view  a  comparative 
dironology  of  the  events,  being  considered  the  firame-work  of  the  structure; 
and  the  map,  ^ving  the  localitiefl^  the^  basis  upon  which  it  stands. 
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''They  freste  usj  aj,  like  April  waxiw 
In  tke  warm  noon,  we  shrink  a^raj ; 
And  fast  they  follow  aa  we  go  . 

Towards  the  setting  day, — 
Till  they  shall  ilU  the  land,  and  we 
Are  tiriTen  into  the  western  sea." 


•     CHAPTER  I. 

mDIAN  TRIBES  OF  NORTH  ABIERICA. 

r 

XTIw  Mcf  boUm,  hin  i^m,  of  the  Indka  trfb«t  of  NorClr  Arnvrim,  if  oonflned  nfnciniUf 
Ift  tliotelbnii«ljaii4a(iiiMmittni]idwlihln  the  United  Statot  and  t^  Vor» 

■um  «xteBdBd  «oo9imt  tlie  readw  li  referred  to  Um  nomeroiu  works  on  Indian  Hlatorj  aal 
Blt^aphy,  IbciDd  in  the  pnbUo  libraxtee  of  ocir  dtiei ;  and  aepeoiaUy  to  fh«  able  work  of  the 
Bon.  Albert  Oalladn,  pabUibed  in  imlome  eeeond  of  the  "  Traneartloni  of  the  Amerioan  Anlt- 
•oarian  Society,"  and  to  Drake's  "  Biogimphy  and  History  of  the  Indbm  Tribea  of  Norib 
Imetka,"  MltioB  of  IMl.  The  HIstery  of  the  moie  ciTiUaed  tribea  of  enly  Hasioo  viU  h^ 
tand  oBdw  the  hvd  of  llaikan  Histoiy,  see  p.  66B.] 

SECTION  L 
NORTHERN   TRIBES. 

>Thb  northern  tribes  of  North  America,  embracing  the  analysis- 
great  divisions  known  as  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Atha-  i.  rtu  notim- 
pascasy  and  some  small  tribes  bordering  on  the  Pacific  ^fJ^^JUST 
Ocean,  are  found  north  of  the  fifly-second  parallel  of  lati-       ^' 
tude.    *The  Esquimaux*  Indians  encircle  the  whole  north-  ^'J^'g^^ 
em  portion  of  the  continent,  from  the  southern  point  of     «mii«. 
Alaska  on  the  west,  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  JLawrenoe  on  the 
east.    *Tlie  only  Indians  found  in  Greenland  are  Esqui-  ^^^^g^ 
niaux.     fA  tribe  of  the  same  family  is  likewise  found  od  i  jagiiVnmi 
the  western  i^re  of  Behring  Straits ;  and  it  is  belicTed    ^^**^ 
to  be  the  only  Asiatic  tribe  belonging  to  the  race  o£  any 
North  American  Indians.    *The  Esquimaux  are  not  found  ^^n&S^ 
&r  in  the  interior,  but  are  confined  mostly  to  the  shores    Ms  coast* 
of  the  ocean,  and  of  large  gulfs  and  bays. 

*There  are  two  divisions  of  these  people,  the  eastern  t,iHvMmm 
and  the  western  Esauimaux.     The  dividing  line  is  a  little  Ei^u^La. 
west  of  Mackenzie's  River.     ^The  western  Esquimaux  i.wmuet^ 
speak  a  dialect  so  diffirent  from  the  eastern,  that  it  is,  at 
first,  difiicult  for  them  to  understand  each  other.     *The    t.  Trmu. 
two  divisions  have  for  some  years  past  carried  on  consid- 
erable trade  with  each  other ;  the  western  Indians  dealing 
in  iion  tools' and  other  articles  of  Russian  mamtfacture, 
and  the  eastern  in  seal  skins,  oil,  and  furs. 

*In  the  interior,  extending  from  Churchill  River  and  ^JJ^StSt 
Hudson's  Bay  to  within  about  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
PacifiCy  is  a  large  number  of  tribes  speaking  kindred  lan- 
guages.    ^*They  have  been  greuped  in  one  division,  and    j^liJSpSi 
are  called  Athapascas,  fiom  the  original  name  of  the  lake 

'  I ■ ■ -^ 
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AWALY8I&  ffinoe  called  <<  Lake  of  the  Hills.^'    ^They  are  the  h^red. 
I.  TAfft*     itary  enemies  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  are  in  a  state  of  per. 
1:  Sm  m  P^^^  ^arfiure  with  them.     *West  of  the  Athapascas,  on 
ih^eomt.    the  sea-coast  and  islands,  are  several  tribes  which  speak 
dialects  different  both*  from  the  Esc^uimaux  and  the  Atha* 
pascas. 
s^AwiMU^       >The  extensive  territory  occupied  by  the  Esquimaux 
f«rrl^y  and  the  Athapascas  is  dlaimed  by  the  English,  and  tJbe 
MMur^uSf^  whde  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hudson'id  Bay  Coop. 
MMjmcm.  pany»  whose  trading  posts  extend  from  ^ames  Bay,  west, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean^  and*  north,  nearly  to  the>  Polar  Sea. 
^kSoSSS^  'The  JBsquimaux  are  atlwarfish  race,  and  obtain  a  preca- 
^^^«  Jious  livelihood  mostly  by  fishing.     The  Athapascas,  and 
Tribtt.     some  of  their  southern  neighbors,  are  almost  entirely  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  furs,  lor  the  purpose  of  selling  them 
.  to  the  Company,  or  in  conveying  ihe  provisions  and  stores 
of  the  Company  to  the  difierent  posts,  and  bringing  beck 
the  furs  there  collected. 


SECTION  II. 

ALGONQITIN  TRIBBS. 

s.  jr«fii«f-       »At  the  first  settlement  of  Canada,  the  St.  Lavrrenoe 


a.lloa- 


^   Indians  were  generally  designated  by  the  name  of  JkfoK- 

'*'*  .     tagnarSf*  or  Mountain  Indians,  from  a  range  of  hills  or 
*'wSIl'    ^oi^i^t^s  ^^^  o^  Quebec.     *The  tribes*  found  on  the 

Ottawa  River,  however,  speaking  a  difierent  dialect,  were 

riNrMNcrtM  called  Alganmans.     'The  distinction  between  the  Mon* 

mmut,  mtd  tagnsTs  and  the  Algonquins  was  kept  up  for  some  time, 

^SSrurm^  until  the  latter  term  finally  prevailed,  and  was  applied, 

by  the  French,  to  that  great  family  of  tribes  extending 

throughout  the  eastern  portions  of  North  America,  and 
I^OrgM  speakmg  dialects  of  a  common  language.  'It  is  difficult 
TmtSS  to  ascertain  whether  the  term  Algonquin  belonged,  origi- 

nally,  to  any  particular  tribe,  or  was  used  as  a  generic 

appellation. 
aTteXM*-      *T%e  KnistenMux^  Indians,  the  most  northerly  division 
nam^MMdom  of  the  Algonquin  family,  are  a  numerous  tribe,  and  are 
k^ooSl  «>till  found  throughout  a  large  tract  of  country,  extending 

from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.    The  Cktpfewaty 

likewise  a  numerous  Aleonquin  tribe,  are  now  found  on 

the  western  shores  of  Liuce  Superior. 
M.  Tta  oam-    ■  i^The  OUawas,  found  oh  the  river  of  that  name,  were  an 

Algonquin  tribe,  formerly  residing  on  the  western  shores 
ii.y|rirjN»-  of  Lake  Huron.    "Their  claims  to  the  right  of  sovereignty 

over  the  Ottawa  River  were  generally  recognized,  and 

they  exacted  a  tribute  firom  all  the  Ibdians  going  to  or 
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9(»iihg  from'  the  couMiy  of  the  Hurons.  'The  Algoa-  awalysml 
quin  tribes  of  the  Ottawa  River  were  allied  with  the  i,Tfuirui' 
jflurons  ia  ttudir  wars  with  the  Five  Nations;  and  after  /jjJTgjSJJ 


wwr  ifffMfM 


the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Hurons  in  1650,  a  part 

of  the  Ottawas,  accompanied  by  a  feW  Hurons,  after  some  ^^Si)JSf 

wanderings,  jcMned  their  kindred  tribes  at  the  south  of 

Lake  Superior. 

The  Ottawas  subsequently,  in  1671,  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Michilinaackinac,  and  finally  returned  to  their 
original  seats  on  jthe  west  skle  of  Lake  Huron,  and  until 
recently  have  continued  to  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the 
Michigan  peninsula.  Under  Pontiac,  their  chiief,  they 
were  at  the  head  of  the  great  Indian- confederacy  of  1763, 
which  in  a  short  time  captured  nearly  all  the  British  posts 
on  the  western  frottitier.  At  the  time  of  their  dispersion, 
in  1650,  portions  of  the  Ottawas  sought  refuge  among  the 
French,  and  their  descendants  still  reside  in  several  vil- 
lages of  Lower  Canada. 

PomAC,  a  ehkf  of  the  Ofeta^nra  natfon,  unas  <m9  of  ttio  bum*  tenons  Indiaa  vanioH  «ftr 
known  to  fhe  English,  nd  eaoeptfng  eroi  King  Philip  or  Tecvmaeh. 

He  ia  flnt  brooght  to  the  notiM  of  the  English  after  thtt  fUl  of  Quebec  in  1700,  whsn  Va^ 
B^gsBB  'vias  sent  into^the  VMrtem  eoantiy  to  take  possession  of  the  posts  stipulated  to  be  snr- 
NndsEed  by  the  Tnineh.  PontiBO  had  prevSonklj  be»n  mnnly  aMached  to  the  Vraneh,  aud 
had  assisted  thsm  in  tlieir  Indian  wan.  On  his  way  Hsjor  Kogexs  was  met  bj  Biii1>aiiis<Vwi 
fMcn  Pontiac,  derixlng  him  to  halt  until  flieir  chief  «oald  see  him  with  his  own  eyes,  and  Uke- 
nise  Inlbrmlsg  him  that  Ponttao  was  the  king  and  lord  of  that  conmtry. 

FoBtiae  soon  met  Uie  KngUsh  offlcer  and  demanded  his  bnsinoss,  and  haughtily  asked  him 
kow  he,  dared  snter  the  oooafcry  of  the  Indians  wltheat  permission  f!ram  their  chief.  FInaUy, 
hoiaofvar,  he  smoked  the  pipe  of -peace  with  fihe  oiBcer,  and  g^vo  him  permission  to  pas 
thxen^  the  ^ooontry  nnmotorted,  with  the  assnranre  that  he  skoold  be  protected  ftom  flie 
ftuy  of  those  Indians  who  wese  hostile  towards  him  and  wished  to  cut  him  off.  Major  Bogeia 
observes,  that,  daring  seTeral  eonferences  which  ho  had  \rith  him,  "  Pontiao  disoorered  great 
ftnogth  of  jodgment,  and  a  thint  after  knowledge." 

8eea  alter  this  Pentlao  became  hostile  to  the  JBnj^ish,  probably  beeaase^he  ohserrod  in  them 
a  design  to  extend  their  soveralgnty  over  his  country.  Ue  was  willing  to  aUow  the  Bng^h  to 
aetde  in  his  domindons  if  they  woold  acknowledge  him  as  their  sorereign ;  bat  he  declared, 
that  If  they  did  not  oondoet  themsolres  acoosding  to  his  wishes,  "  h»  would  shut  up  the  way" 
and  keep  tiiem  out  He  eonttnned,  howerer,  wfth  Indian  craft  and  canning,  to  express  hie 
lUendaliip  fbr  the  IngOsh  until  he  had  united  the  strength  .of  many  tribes  to  his  own.  The 
Uamis,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Wyandots,  Pottowattemies,  MissJasagnies,  Shawnees,  Ootagamiiea 
or  Voxes,  and  Winnebogoes,  constituted  his  power,  ss  they  did,  in  after  times,  thatof  Tooumseh. 

With  sueh  secrecy  and  adroitness  were  the  plans  of  Pontiac  deraloped,  that  he  dfaripated  the 
tens  of  the  oommandants  of  all^he  Western  p6stB  until  the  j&cyt  mtmient  that  the  blow  was 
sbvek ;  «iid  within  lUteen  days,  in  the  summer  of  1768,  all  the  EiagUsh  garrisons  and  posts  in 
the  West,  but  thxee,  ftli  into  his  hands.  At  Uiohilimaekinac,  the  Ottawas,  to  whom  the  as- 
sault was  intrusted,  got  into  the  fort  by  stratagem,  while  engaged  in  agreftt  game  of  ball,  to 
ufalch  the  officers  were  inrited.  Only  Niagara,  Pittsburg,  and  Betrolt  escaped.  Pittsburg 
was  saved  by  the  expbdition  of  Colonel  Bo<luet,  #ln>  lUspersod  the  besiegers  at  the  point  of 
Kbebigronet.  ^^ 

Betrolt  was  saoMd  by  infbcmatfen  QDnreyed  to  the  ooranfandant  by  >an  ddian  woman,  she 
night  bellire  the  premeditated  attack,  which  was  to  be  made  while  PonOae  and  his  wunoi* 
siheuld  be  boldiiig  a  ftlendly  council  with  the  garrison.  The  Indians  continued  the  ahige  oi 
die  place  until  the  spring  of  1794,  when  General  Bradstreet  aniTing  fith  reenforoements, 
the  dtflicent  tribes  eaine  In,  «id  peae*  was  established.  'Pontiac,  howei^  took  no  part 
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In  Om  megodattBU,  Irat  itandoned  flie  e«imfaj  Mid  sq^firad  to  I^tnoli,.  vImm  he  vat 
BOl  long  titer  ■■wtiilnitad  \ij  a  Peoria  Indiaiw-bol  tbt  what  caaao  lias  not  been  ■****^'*- 
tosfly  ihown. 

His  nid  that  in  Um  war  of  1768,  uniany  eaUed  *' Pontlac'fl  War,"  thto  ehtef  appolnbed  a 
•OQinisnxy,  and  began  to  make  and  lame  UUS  of  eredit,  whSeh  iv%re  nntnA  by  the  fraofea 
inhahltartta,  and  ponctually  redeemed  by.  Pontiae.  His  billa,  or  no(aa,  were  made  of  bark,  OA 
which  waa  drawn  the-flgora  of  the  bommodity  which  he  wiahod  to  obtain  in  exchange,  with 
the  shape  of  an  otter,  the  «»*^««^  or  ahns  of  his  nation,  drawn  nndsr  it. 

ANALYSIS.      ^The  Miswsaguies,  a  tribe  found  south  of  the  River 
LTheWmu-  Ottawa,  an(t  adjoining  the  Hurons,  appear  to  have  sepa- 
MgvUi.     rated  their  cause  from  that  of  their  'kindred  tribes,  and  to 
have  been  either  in  alliance  with  the  Five  Nations,  or 
permitted  to  repaain  neutral.     Remnants  of  this  tribe  are 
still  found  in  Canada. 
rMitman       *Tht  MicmQcs,  first  called  by  the  French  Sourimais, 
held  possesssion  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  adjacent  idles, 
and  were  early  known*  as  the  active  allies  of  the  French. 
t.Btehmim.      *Th€  £/bA^fu,  or  "  Canoemen,"  embraced  the  tribes 
of  the  St.  John's  River,  and  extended  westwardly  along 
the  sea-shofe  as  fair  as  Mount  Desert  Isle. 
^.jbmdtm.      ^Abenakes.     Next  to  the  Etchemins  were  found  the 
'iSSiiSm!'  Abenakes,  extendmg  to  the  Saco  River,  and  consisting  of 
several  trills,  the  principal  of  whieh  were  the  PenobscoUf 
lOmMTM  the  NorridgewockSy  and  the  Androsco^ms.    The  Mic* 
^uS£St»'  macs,  the  Etchemins,  and  the  Abenakes,  were  early  con* 
t^Pimeh.  verted  by  the  French  Jesuits.     They  remained  firmly 
attached  to  the  French .  until  the  conquest  of  Canada  in 
1^60,  and  were  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  hostilitito 
f.  wuMrmo-  with  the  British  Colonies.     *In  the  year  1754,  all  the 
aifaGsMdda.  Abenakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Penobscots,  who  still 
reside  on  the  river  to  which  they  have  given  their  name,. 
y,N^iitnaitu.  withdrew  to  Canada.  ''Th^  Penobscot,  the  Passamaquoddy, 
and  the  St.  John  Indians,  remained  neutral  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution, 
c  Sew  Emg-      'Nbw  England  Induns.    The  New  England  Indians^ 
landiMdisna.  ^  they  havo  generally  been  called,  embraced  the  tribes 
fjrom  the  Saco  River  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Connec- 
t.  prkuipat  ticut.     'Their  principal  tribes  were,  1st,  2%e  Massachu^ 
iooSiSl'  '^^i  adjoining  the  -Bay  of  that  name :   2d,   The  PaM- 
tucfceUy  north  'east  of  the  Massachusetts,  and  embracing- 
the  Penacooks  of  New  Hampshire :  3d,  The  Nipmucks^ 
north  of  the  Mohegans,  and  occupying  the  central  parts 
of  Massachusetts :    4th,   The  Pokanokets,  to  whom  the 
Wampanoags  belonged,  extending   from  the   shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Bristol  in  Rhode  Jsland:  and  5th, 
The  NarragameUs,  in  the  remaining  portion  of  Rhode 
.  Mand. 
i«L  shihiM-      ''These  divisions,  however,   were  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  petty  cantons,  or  small  tribes,  each  havipg  it» 
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own  sachem,  or  chief,  who  was  in  a  gveat  degree  inoepea-  analtm 
dent  of  the  others.     "Thus,  the  Pokanokets  were  divided  ,  jirwu u 
Into  nine  separate  cantons  or  tribes,  each  having  its 
petty  saganx>ie  or  chief;  but  all  subject  to  one  grand 
sachem,  who  was  also  chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

*The  population  of  the  New  England  mdians  had  s-PByuMiMi. 
been  greatly  diminished  by  a  fatal  epidemic  which  pre- 
vailecl  a  short  time  before  die  arrival  of  the  Puritans  )  but 
their  number  is  supposed  to  have  been  much  greater,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  them, 
than  was  found  elsewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
For  this,  two  causes  have  been  assigned. 

'First;— The  New  England  Indianir  were  supported  t^omm^ 
mostly  by  fishing  ;  add  the  supply  (^  food  thus  obtained  is  ^S^jSSJS^ 
greater,  and  mor^e  uniform  than  that  affi>rded  by  hunting.  It  'u£d%Slt 
was  fi>und,  accordingly,  that  the  Narragansetts  were,  in 
proportion  to  their  terrifory,  the  most  populous  of  the  New 
England  tribes.    In  the  second  place ;— it  appears  probable 
that  the  New  JSngUnd  Indians  had  been  obliged  to  concen- 
trate themselves  along  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  Five  Nations,  wit)i  whom  they 
were  almost  ooniQEtantly  at  war.     ^The  Maquas,  or  Mo-   i-TMsM^ 
hawks,  were  the  most  formidable  of  their  adversaries,     ^*''*' 
and  so  flpreat  was  the  terrofr  which  they  excited  in  the 
less  warlike  tribes  of  New  England,  that  th6  appearance 
of  four  or  five  Mohawks  in  the  woods,  would  oflen  frighten 
them  from  their  habitations,  and  drive  them  to  seek  shelter 
In  their  forts,  for  safety. 

*The  Indians  east  of  the  Coilnecticut  River  never  were,   i.  htumu 
however,  actually  subjugated  by  the  Five  Nations ;  and  cS!meetiS!!u 
in  1671  a  permanent  peace  was  established  between  them, 
throueh  the  interference  of  the  EngHsh,  and  the  Dutch 
at  Albany.      'Afler  the  termination  of  King  Philip's  •.  ta«  •urvt- 
war,«  in  1676,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  hostile  pZ^t^Sf. 
Indians,  most  of  the  suryivors  either  joined  the  eastern  a-SMp.iM. 
tribes,  or  sought  refuge  in  Canada;  whence  they  con- 
tinned  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  New  Ehigland,  until  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  French,  in  1763.^     ^Stnce  that  b.seap.m. 
period,  the  eastern  Indians  have  remained  friendly,  but  ^JlS^ZSlk 
their  numbers  are  said  to  amount  now  to  only  9,  few  bun-       !'»• 
dred,  and  their  languages,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nar- 
ragansett,  ard  nearly  extinct. 

lor  fbe  pforpow  of  f^^tngBomo  ftnrtbftr  inftmiiatlofii  alxraft  Xbib  New  Xngliad  tribal,  w«  fa1r» 
Join  %  MflT  molftoe  of  Mi?«nl  of  tiielr  pilbeipal  ehleft. 

Tho  iint  ebioT  irtth  ulran  tli»  iMoplo  of  nirnonai  boeame  Mxpulntod,  itm  ILLnABon^ 
fnnd  flMbem  of  tin  Wunponoagi,  hImm  prfaiciiwl  reildonoa  ivm  at  Pokasokot,  now  BiUkol, 
Bhote  Uaad.  It  appeafei  that,  at  one  tlma,  betkva  he  ivaa  knoim  to  tbe  whitea,  Manaaanft 
OMiM  on  nifMniiftil  ivan  ^ agtbuit  nuay  natfcmi  tf  Indiana**  whom  he  made  tribotaiy  to 
kin;  and  Tot,  with  avBh  kind  palenial  miMOfltr  dtf  he  rate  over  tbom^that  aU  appeared  to 
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Ua^uid  to  «miri^  «lMBUBiiM  Iftpiqrin  Mof  i&dtrbli  MlbOflty.  8olMig«lw 
ttfwl  hB  ivM  »  Mmd  to  fha  ^'»»ir^*^i  Mtfy^nglr  they  *«T«i«i*Mi«ti  rapMtod  naaipattoiis  upon  lili 
kndi  aai4  Hbextiei.  Before  hia  dMth,  irhioh  la  suppoied  to  hun  Qoeuxnd  in  1662,  he  hiA 
been  indooed  to  cede  awsji  ^  dlffereofc  times,  nearlj  all  his  lands  to  the  Knglish. 

(hue  of  the  Beat  venoimed  captains;  or  war-ehSefk,  ifftiilB  the  dominiona  of  MawasnH,  wai 
OAUXBRiJiT,  whoae  reddanoe- was-  a(  a  plaee  in  ttie  pveant  town  of  flvanisj.  The  Snii^ltt 
waiealmgrsTlaiiiedbjhimasintivdarayandeiMmiasofhisiaoe;  and  tfaeia  is  hot  Uttla  donbl 
that  he  intended  to  wrest  the  ooontij  ont  of  tiieir  hands  on  the  flxst  opportonitjr. 

^0B0M0X,  another  of  the  chief  captains  of  Uassasolti  and  graatljr  beloved  by  him,  was  a  flm 
ftland  of  Oie  Kngliah,  and  also  a  proftssed  Glxrlstian. 

Hm  great  Saehen  of  Hie  Namga$uetu  a(  the  thne  of  the  aeWiamant  of  Mew  Sngland,  wea 
Cavovwoi  ;  wIm>  ralad  in  great  haiBiongr,  in  eonneeion  with  a  jowiger  Baohem,  his  naphaw, 
XuBTOMOMOH.  It  was  Canonioos  who,  in  1022,  sent  into  Plymouth  a  bundle  of  aitows  wrappHl 
in  a  xattlesBake^  sUn,  as  a  challenge  Jbr  war.  Although  the  people  of  Plymouth  and  BosttQ 
ware  at  times  Jealous  of  Oenonieus,  yet  he  b  often  mentioned  with  gnat  respect  by  Roger  Wit- 
llama,  wlw  saySi  **  Were  It  not  for  the  ikvor  that  God 'gava  me  with  Canonieus,  none  <tf  theia 
parts,  no,  not  Rhode  Ishmd,  had  been  puvehasad  «r  ^btainad;  tot  1  nsret  got  anything  ef 
CMinninns  but  by  gift." 

Under  CanonJeus  and  lliantonoraoh,  the  !f arraffuuBMs  assisted  tbn  XngUsh  in  the  Peqnod 
war;  but,  socm  aftar,  Bflantonomok  was  aoouaed  of  plotting  against  them,  and  he  was  reptat- 
«d|y  obUged  to  tialt  Boaton,  to  free  himaelf  from  the  suspicion  exdted  against  him  by  his  ene^ 
mies,  and  chiefly  by  Uneasy  Sagamoca  of  tha  Mohaguis,  against  whom  ha  ftoMly  deolared  war. 
In  this  war,  Miantooomoh  was  takan  pxisooar  by  Uneas,  and  being  dalivared  Into  the  hands 
of  tiia  BngUah,  the  oammjaaionari  of  the  United  ooloniee  dadded  that "  ha  ought  to  be  put  to 
death,"  and  that  his  execution  should  be  intrusted  to  Uneas  hiusal^  by  whom  he  was  aooord- 
ingly  daln.  Fiom  aU  the  accounts  that  wa  h»ra  of  tiie  rjiatloito  between  the  ^igUah  and 
MaiktonoBwh,  wa  ace  Ibroed  to  file  •auMluifon,  that|.1n  the  eondaet  of  the  flmaar,  there 
Buah  desenring  of  ceunua. 

NraiOBn,  a  oousin  of  fifiantonomoh,  also  a  distittgnhdwd  chief;  was  Sachem  of  the  Xfi 
a  Managansett  tribe.  As  he  was  an  enemy  of  Unoas  and  the  Uohegans,  the  English  were  ew 
jealous  of  him ;  and  it  is  beUeted  that  he  ooee  endeaTOxed  to  organise  a  plan  for  their  eztM- 
intoM.«nw ;  yet  Iw  took  uo  part  lu  Philip's  war,  being  at  that  time  Tiiy  old,  and  haiing  with- 
drawn himself  and  tdba  fipom  the  nalfen  to  wUoh  they  belanged. 

Jokk  Sastamom,  a  PoiauwAet  Indian,  and  subject  of  PhUlp,  baeai^a  a  aottvatt  to  Chris- 
IJaaity,— kained  the  Xngliah  language— waa  able  to  read  and  writ^— and  translatod  soma  nf 
the  M>)e  Into  the  Indian  tongue.  On  account  of  his  learning  he  was  at  one  time  employed 
by  Phttip  as  hii  aeeretary  or  interpreter.  Be  was  afterwaMs  emplc^ed  by  the  Eagliah,  as  ah 
Instructor  and  praaohar  among  the  eontetlad  Indiana.  Whan  he  kanad  that  his  eonntrj* 
men  were  plot^  a  war  against  the  ^^fUsb,  he  aonmumleatBd  his  dlBDOraiy  to  the  latter. 
Vor  this  ha  waa  ceauidered  by  ^  aounttyman  a  tmitor  and  an  outlaw,  and,  aooertfng  to  the 
!»«■  of  the  Indiana,  deaerring^tf  death.  Xarly  in  the  spring  of  1676,  Baaaamon  waa  found  mur- 
fcred.    Three  Indians  were  arraigned  for  the  murder,  by  the  fingHsh,  tonTteted  and  executed. 

Borne  anthorltlea,  howeter,  state  tttet  Baaaamon  waa  mdrdoed  by  his  countrymen  for  teach* 
lag  Christian  doetrinea ;— 4hat  the  lk«iish  taled  end  aaaeuted  the  mnrteeis,— and  that  PfalH^ 
was  ao  exaapeint«4  agalnat  the  Bngliah  flnr  thla  aet,  that,  tnm  that  tfan^  ha  atodled  to  be  ra- 
tanged  on  them.  Qy  aoma  thia  haa  been  aaajgnad,  erroneouajy  wa  beUera,  as  the  prindpal 
emae  of  King  PhUip'a  ^ar. 

Fvup  of  Fokanoketf  wfapae  Indian  name  waa  fi»met^eom  or  Mekumnet,  waa  the  moat  re- 
nowned of  all  thf  ohlafo  of  the  Haw  Ingland  Mbaa.  Ea  waa  •  son  of  Maamaolt,  who  ia  sup- 
posed  to  hate  •died  aady  in  1082,  and  who  was  sooeaeded  by  his  eldest  son  Aleiandar:  but  the 
latter  dying  a  fow  months  al^,  PhtUp  himself  became,  by  the  onlar  of  suoceaaion,  head  chief 
of  the  Wampanoa^.  WeflndthefoUawin^aooonntof  the  origin  of  the  namea  of  theaechleft: 
**  After  MawaMt  ^aa  dead,  hia  two  aona,  called  Wmunfta  and  JCrtoeamer,  came  to  the  eooit 
at  Plymouth,  pretending  high  reapeet  for  the  SngUah,  and  therefore  desired  that  Xngliah 
■amea  mi|^  be  ijiren  them  \  whereupon  the  oonit  there  named  Wamautta,  the  alder  brother, 
JicBon^  ;  and  Hetaoemet,  Um  younger  brother,  PAi<v».'>  Of  the  oelebBated  war  wUoh  Philip 
«i«ed  agalnab  the  11^  SpgkBA  ColQfdaa,  an  aooonnt  has  elsewhere  been  given.*    With  the 
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MBl  arahao,«a4  th»  t^taW' <f  •  wi»4o»,  |»i fciitht  twiwjy, ■lii(h«#i  te ?>fa^ to  tty  j^ 
tfdB  tlMt  «u  ftst  iveeplng  to  dertrocaontb*  nation  and  '^m  face  to  viifek  be  bekiogad. 

CAXOKOHxr,  or,  aa  he  waa  aomatimM  callad.  NnumtHtoo^  a  aon  of  KDantonoaMth,  took  part 
tax  FbiHp^  war  againat  *b»  Sni^iah ;  althonth,  Inifc  a  abort  Ubm  prMona,  he  had  dgneil  a 
tnatyefpeaoavlChllMn.  Ha  la  daaeribed  by  the  eaiij  Uatoriane,  aa  **  the  mighty  aaehen  e< 
fhexManvgaaaetta,"  and  <<  hrir  of  aU  hia  ftthar'a  prtde  aiid  iMotoMe,  aa  11^  «  of  hb  Bi»UM 
i^ptfnrt  the  JEm^lah."  When  tokw  pitoo»Br,iBApriI,lir7e.ifc  Itaald  Ihat^hlaeaniageiiw 
Btoangdly  proud  and  tofty,"  and  that,  at  flrat,  he  woold  maike  no  other  reply  to  the  qneatfona 
pot  to  him,  tiHan  thia,— *  that  he  vaa  bom  •  pilnee^  and  If  prtneaa  eame  to  Mp&tk.  irith  hhn  ^ 
■would  anaweTj  bat  none  preaani  bring  audi,  he  thoni^t  Umaelf  obliged,  fcr  honor,  to  hol^  hb 
tajBgne-'  When  St  waa  annooneed  to  him  that  he  mnat  be  pnt  to  death,  ho  la  reported  to  haiv 
iijd, ^I lUU  it  wU;  lAaa  dU  htfon  my kamt  i»  t^orhantaaid  tmy  tkmg  wmmartkg ^ 

One  of  PhlUp'aniort  ftmooB  ooonaelloM  or  oapl»ina  waaibtiiMMm,  a  Wampanaif  eida^  who 
had  also  terred  under  Haflaaaolt,  FhfUp*fl  fttber.  Hi  wm  taken  jolMner  by  Captain  Ohureihy 
through  the  toeachery  of  some  oS  hia  own  oompaiqr.  It  ia  aaid  that  Annawon  eonltosed  *  that 
he  had  pnt  to  iteath  aarenl  of  the  Itngliah  that  had  been  taken  allTe,  and  conM  not  deny  baft 
«hai(  aome  of  them  ha^  been  tortared.*  Although  Captain  Churoh  enkeatod  hard  fcr  tha  Ub 
of  the  aged  oliid^  yet  he  waa  remaneleaBly  eaacuted 

'MoHEGAivS..  To  thjB  many  iDdependent  tribes  extend-  analtshl 
ing  from  the  eastern  New  England  Indians  to  the  Lenni  ^ 
Lenapes  on  the  .south,  the  term  Mohegan,  the  name  of  a 
tribe  on  the  HtTdson,  has  sometimes  been  applied; 
although  all  these  tijbes  appear  to  haye  difiensd  but 
little,  in  their  languages,  ^rom  the  more  easteFn  Indiana. 
'The  Pequods  were  thermest  importilnt,  and,  ufllil  the  % 
TOTolt  of  Uncas,  the  ruling  tribe  of  this  family,  and  their 
sovereignty  was  once  ackiiowledged  oyer  a  porticNl  of 
LoDf  Island.  .  It  is  said  that  they,  ^^  being  a  more  fierce, 
orud,  and  warlike  tribe  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  oame 
down  out-  of  the  mwe  inland  parts  of  the  ooi^tinent,  and 
by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest  plaees  near  the 
sea,  and  became  a  ^terror  to  all  their  neighbors."  The 
peace  of  the  New  England  colonies  was  early  disturbed 
by  a  war  with  this  tribe.  >    - 

'There  were  thirteen  distinct  tribes  on- Long  Island,  g.£Mg 
over  whom*  the  Monlauks,  the  most  eastern  tnbe,  exer-  '■^*^ 
dsed  some  kind  of  authority;   although  the  Montauka 
themselves  had  been  tributary  to  the  Peqaods,  b6fi>re  the 
subjugation  of  the  latter  by  the  English. 

*rrom  the  ManhatUmSy  the  Dutch  purchased  Manhattan  i,Tk$ 
Island ;   but  they  appear  to  have  been  fre^ently  in  a    *■**■»"• 
state  of  hostility  with  those  Indians,  and  ta  have  beeh 
reduced  to  great  distress  by  them  in  1948.    In  1645, 
however,  the  Manhattans  and  the  Long  Island  Indians 
were  defeated*  in  a  severe  battle,  which  took  place  at  a.  see  p.    . 
Horseneck.     *In  1663,  the  Wakingaa,  or  Bsopus  Indians,  9,  wwftiiw 
commenced  hostilities  agaliiat  the  Dutch,  but  wete  soon 
defeated.     'Many  of  th&  Mdh^gan  tribes  were  reduced  •.  ir<w«&e- 
to  subjection  by  the  Five  Nations,  to  whom  they  paid  an  ^tSaH^tl!* 
annual  tribute;    but  the  Mohegans  proper,  or  « River **••  ***''■•► 
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AHALYBis.  Indians,"  carried  -on  war  against  the  Five  Nations  as  late 
'"  as   1678,   ^hen   peace  was  established  between  them, 

through  the.  influence  of  the  Governor  of  New  York. 
I.  MMmmuu  'In  1768  the  remnant  of  the  Mohegans  was  settled  in  the 
^'gSJS^  north  east  comer  of  New  London,  about  five  miles  south 

of  Norwich,  at  which  place  they  had  a  reservation. 

When  tbt  Mobagans  tvere  Ibnt  known  to  tbe  SnglUh,  VjiOkB  wm  the  head  chief  of  tfaa^ 
Mtkm.  He  hae  reodred  no  rvrj  fKnabU  character  flcom  &e  hJetotiaiui  of  New  Xngland, 
being  rapreiented  aa  wicked,  wiUU,  Intemperate,  and  otherwise  Tidona,  and  an  oppoaer  of 
Ohxistianity.  He  waa  originallj  a  Pcqnod  chief,  bnt,  upon  aome  oontoitioQa  in  that  ill-jhted 
nation,  he  revolted,  and  eetabliahed  his  anthority  in  opporition  to  1^  laofaflm  Saaiacut,  thna 
eaiuing  a  diviaion  in  the  Pequod  tenitoriee.  ITneaa  early  ooortod  the  iktor  of  the  Etaglidt, 
donbtleie  owing  to  the  ftar  he  entertained  of  .his  other  powerftd  and  warlike  neighbors.  Ha 
joined  the  g«g"«^  In  the  war  againat  the  Pequoda,  his  khidred ;  hnt,  after  the  war,  he  relented 
hia  aereiltgr  againat  hia  ccmntiTmen,  and  endeaTored  to  aoreen  aooie  of  theoi  firom.  their  SMXti 
YindlotiTe  ensmiea,  the  Sngliah. 

He  waa  often  aeenaed,  beilbra  the  &igiiBh  oanuniarioneia,  of  committing  the  groaaeet  iaaollt 
on  other  Indiana  under  the  ppoteetlon  of  the  XngUah,  bnt  ttie  peualtiea  adjvidged  againat  hfan, 
and  membera  of  hli  tribe,  were  alwaja  more  moderate  tiian  thoae  Impoaed  ,apon  the  kai  Cavoni, 
Kanaganaetts,  ftr  which,  the  only  refaaon  tiiat  can  be  aaalgned  ie,  that  the  taibty  of  the  Xng^lA 
■eenoed  to  require  that  they  dMMald  ke«p  on  Mandly  temia  withithe  Mbliegaiia,  the  moat  pow^ 
arftal  of  the  trlbea  by  whioh  they  weae  Ba^oattded.  Unoaa  lited  to  *  grei^  age,  aa  he  waa  a 
•aebem  beibre  the  Peqnod  war  of  VSSJ^taA  waa  afin  tai  1090.  Hia  gxaTe,  eorrounded-  by  aa 
Inoloaiire,  may  be  aeeu  at  thia  day  in  a  beantiflil  and  imnanticVpot,  near  the  lUla  of  Tantle 
BItw,  in  Norwich. 

The  Sret  great  ehief  of  the  Peqnod  nation,'  with  wfaon  ili0  BDgUdi  wan  acqn^ted,  waa 
Samacus,  whoae  tiama  waa  m  tooor  to  all  tho  nelghboilfig  trib^  of  Indiana.  He  had  nndar 
him,  aft  one  time,  no  leaa  than  twenty-atx  aaehema,  and  4000  mat  fit  ftnr  war,  and  hia  dominiona 
extended  fhm  Narraguiaett  Bay  to  t&e  Hndaon  BItbt.  Saaaacvdi  waa  early  Involred  in  dilft* 
enUieB  with  the  Bni^Bah,  and  alao  with  the  Namganaetta,  and  others  of  hia  Indian  neighbors. 
Whan  one  of  iSia  pitnd^  Ibvta  waa  attaeked  and  deatroyed  hj  t&e  ItagBah  In  1687,  SaaaMua 
himaelf  destroyed  Mm  atbery  and  than  fled  to  the  Moiisiika,  wlio  trsadieroiialy  alaw  him,  and 
iant  hia  aoalp  to  tiia 


1:  TfmLamu      'LsNin  Lenapbs.    Next  south  and  west  of  the  Mohe* 

'SSS     gans  were  the  Leiini  Lenapes,  consisting  of  two  tribes,  or 

divisions,  the  Minsi  and  the  Delato&res.    The  term  Lenni 

Lenape  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  generic  term,  and 

a.nhi*-ibeai-  applied  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family.    'The 

^^'      Minsi  occupied  the  norUiem  portion  of  New  Jersey,  north 

of  the  Raritan,  extending  across  the  Delaware  into  Penn* 

.  sylvania ;  and  the  Delawares  the  southern  portion  of  New 

4.  Bv  whM  Jersey,  and  the  entire  valley  of  the  Schuylkill.    *Both 

kSm^md  divisions  are  best  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Dela- 

Aaif  fimaiad.  wares.     When  they  were  first  known  to  the  English  they 

were  found  in  subjection  to  the  Five  Nations,  by  whom 

they  were  distinguished  by  the  scornful  epithet  of  "  wo- 

I.  TMrjbMf  men."     'Their  final  subjection  is  supposed  to  have  taken 

SfftSS   plftce  about  the  year  1650,  when  they  were  reduced  to  a 

state  of  vassalage,  being  prohibited  from  carrying  on  war, 

or  making  sales  of  hfkd,  without  the  consent  of  Sieir  con* 

queiprs. 
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'The  increaae"  of  the  M^ite  population  tooii  drove  the  analtsm. 
Delawares  from  their  original  aeats,  and  oompelled  them  j  j^u^i^ 
to  take  refuge  on  the  waters  of  the  *fiusquehanna  and  ^fJyJJj^Sr" 
Juniata,  on  lands  belonging  to  their  Conquerors^  the  Five     anftma 
Nations.    'Many  of  the  Delawares  removed  west  of  the  %  rhenm^- 
Alleghany  Mountains  between  1740  and  1750,  and  ob-  ^'SeSySi 
tain^  from  their  ancient  allies,  the  Hurons,  the  grant  of  a  -^^AMk*. 
tract  of  land  lying  principally  on  the  Muskingum.     'The  ^  ih^og^gn^ 
great  body  of  the  nation,  however,  still  remained  in  Penn-  jwMerffty 
pylvania,  and,  encouraged  by  the  western  tribes  and  by    motaML 
the  French,  they  endeavored  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Five  Nations,  and  joined  the  Shawnees,  against  the  Bn^- 
lish,  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.     ^Peace  was  made  4.  ptmoewuh 
with  them  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1758 ;  and  in  1768  tSSjiJStf' 
they  removed  altogether  beyond  the  Alleghanjes.  ^'^""'^ 

'Although  a  portion  of  the  Delawares  adhered  to  the  5.  Their' om- 
Americans  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  yet  the  main  oUtRevSS^ 
body,  witb  all  the  western  tribes,  took  part  with  the  British.       '^^ 
*The  Delawares  were  at  the  head  of  the  western  oonfede-  ••  ^^'^Iff* 
racy  of  Indians  which  was  dissolved  by  the  decisive  vie-    Jegnmt* 
tory  of  General  Wayne  in  1704 ;  and  by  the.  treaty  of  SS^cS^ 
Greenville,  in  1705,  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  the   SS%S^ 
greater  part  of  the  lands  allotted  (hem  by  the  Wyandots  or  J^^tSST 
Hurons,  receiving  in  exchange,  from  the  Miamis;  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  White  River  of  the  Wabash.     'They  re-  7,Tht*rem^ 
mained  quiet  during  the  seo6nd  war  with  the  British,  and  ttoimtuw. 
in  1810  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States.     Their  ^SS^S'ISSS: 
number  was  then  about  eight  hundred.     A  few  had  pre-    **"**  *** 
viously  removed  to  Canada :  most  of  the  residue  have  since 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi.     The  number  of  these, 
in  1840,  was  estimated  at  four  hundred  souls. 

A  promJiittiit  eUflf  of  tb*  IMttwmrM,  dlfttngoUlMd  at  the  tliiM  of  tlM  ABMrifiaii  BeTolatkm, 
^ms  Csptaln  Wun  Sm,  called,  bj  way  of  dSitinotlon, "  thfl  lint  captain  among  the  Delawana.'^ 
He  became  chief  aaebeni  tn  1776,  hating  prarknuSj  l^Mn  chief  eounaaUor  to  iV«<aiMUioM«,  the 
•mner  chief.  He  belo^ped  to  4hat  portion  of  the  Delawares  who  adhered  to  the  Anierioami 
dnring  the  war.  He  waa  a  Ann  ftiend  of  the  mlmlonarieii,  and  it  is  said  that  he  kxdced  fbrward 
with  anjdetj  to  the  ttme  when  hii  ooontrymen  diovdd  become  Ohrletlana,  and  a^Joj  the  bencAta 
of  eiTiliaatfcm.    He  dted  efthe  mall  pox,  aft  Philadelphia,  in  1780. 

Another  Pelawan  chief,  who  lived  at  the  same  time  with  White  X^ea,  was  Captain  Pips,  who 
belonged  to  the  Wolf  Mbe.  He  leeietly  flkvored  the  British  on  the  braaking  out  of  the  Boro* 
latSon,  but  his  plans  Ibr  inducing  his  nation  to  take  np  arms  agidnst  the  Amerkaas  were  fat 
some  time  deleate'l  by  Uie  rlgllanee  of  White  Cyes ;  bat  the  Delawares  finally  became  divided, 
most  of  theni)  nnder  Captain  Pipe,  taking  part  with  ttie  British.  .Prom  a  speech  which  Captain 
Pipe  made  to  the  British  ebmmandant  at  Batiott,  it  is  believed  that  he  regretted  the  eourse  tiiaC 
he  had  taken,  percd-iing  that  the  Tndlaniii  in  taking  part  in  the  quarrels  of  their  white  neigh- 
bon,  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose.  He  remarked  that  ttie  cause  fbr  which  be  wma 
fi^biing  waa  not  the  cause  9i  the  Indians  that  after  he  had  taken  up  the  hatohet  he  did  not 
do  with  It  aU  that  ha  might  hava  dona,  tat  his  heart  ftlled  hhn— be  had  disUngniahed  between 
the  innoeant  and  the  goUty— ha  bad  spend  soma,  and  hoped  the  British  would  not  deatroy 
vliat  ha  had  saved. 


■'^ 
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AifALY8ifl.      ^NANticoKBS.     The  Indians  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
hMjocaHtwnf  ^&^1<^<^  have  b^en  embraced  under  the  general  designs. 
**^jg2|<*-   tion  of  Nantiookee.    'The  Canoys  were  either  a  tribe  of 
tThtCo-   the  Nanticokes,  or  were  intimately  connected  with  thenu* 
t.  Tfyortub-  *'^h®  whole  were  early  subdued  by  the  Five  Nations,  and 
imitation,    forced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them.     ^During  the 
^SSiS^St^  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  began  to  remove 
^^Si  up  the  Susquehanna,  where  they  had  lands  allotted  them 
»n.      iiy  ^Q  piyQ  Nations,  and  where  they  remained  until  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  they 
removed  to  the  west,   and  joined  the  British  standard. 
*-  i^jprg-  *They  no  longer  exist  as  a  nation,  but  are  still  found 
mixed  with  other  tribes,  both  in  the  Unii#d  States  and  in 
Canada, 
e.  FirvfcUf-       SiTsquEHANNOCKs.    *The  Susquehannook,  or  CaUiestagoe 
^SSSjL&Si  Indians,  were  first  discovered  by  Captain  Smith,  in  his  ex- 
"^^'*'      ploring  expedition  up  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Susquehanna 
i.Th^fUu.  in  1606.     ^They  were  found  fortified  east  of  the  Susque- 
"''    hanna,  to  defend  themselves  against  tiie  incnrBions  of  the 
Five  Nations.   They  possessed  the  country  north  and  west 
of  the  Nanticokes,  from  the  Lennl  L^napes  te  the  Poto- 
8.  Thfh'mOh  mao.    'They  were  conquered  by  Maryland  and  the  Five 
^^SSli^£u  Nations  in  16T6,  when  it  appears  that  a  portion  wcfc  car. 
^^*'^°^'     ried  away  and  adopted  by  die.Oneidas.    What  became  of 
the  remainder  is  uncertain.     There  4s  no  remnant  what- 
ever of  their  language  remaining. 
^SStSeT      *Mannahoacks.     The  Mannahoacks  were  ^  a  confede* 
wAVidiriih  racy  of  highland  or  mountain  Indians,  consisting  of  eight 
tribes,  located  on  the  various  small  streams  between  the 
!••  MM^  head  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  York  River.    '*The  most 
powerful  of  these  tribes  gave  its  name  to  the  confederacy. 


jjjJJ^jjg-  "They  are  supposed  tO'  have  been  an  Algonquin  tribe, 
although  no  specimen  of  their  language  has  been  pre- 
served. 
It.  Tto  loeoj-      MoNACANS.     "The  Monscans  were  situated  principally 
MofuLm,  on  the  head  waters  of  James  River.     The  Tuscaroras 
^^^  appear  likewise  to  have  been  eariy  known  in  Virginia  un- 
*^Sr^      der  the  name  of  Monacans,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
latter  were-  of  Iroquois  or  Algonquin  origin.     It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  those  embraced  under  the  gene- 
ral designation  of  Monacans,  were  Algonquin  tribes,  and 
tributaries  of  the  Tuscaroras;  but  as  no  remnant  of  their 
,       •  language  remains,  their  origin  cannot  be  satisfactorily  de« 
mdtoSwif  termined.     Of  their  history  littlfe  is  known. 
^Sm/nS^      PowHATANS.     "The  Powhatan  nation  embraced  a  con- 
**^      federacy  o£  more  than  twenty  tribes,  extending  from  the 
iitumodS^  most  southern  tributaries  of  James  River,  on  the  south,  to 
*^'^***"    the  Patuxent  on  the  north.     "The  Accohannocks  ahd  the 
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Accomacs,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  have  AiULTwa 
also  been  considered  a  part  of  this  nation.     Towhataa  i.  Then-Mt 
was  the  great  chief  of  this  confederacy,  at  the  time  of  the  ^ffe£Sv- 
first  settlcrment  of  Viririnia.    *Soon  aiter  his  death  the  In- 1.  timt  wm 
dians  made  an  attempt,  in  1622,  to  destroy  the  infant  vMte»,md 
colony,  in  which  they  nearly  succeeded,  but  were  finally  tS^igSSm, 
defeateid.    In  1644  they  made  another  e£brt,  which  temi- 
nated  in  a  similar  manner;  and  in  1676,  during  *< Bacon's 
Rebellion,"  their  total  subjugation  was  effected.     'From  t.  TMrtu^ 
that  time  they  had  lands  reserved  to  them,  but  they  have  TSIy- 
gradually  dwindled  away,  and  it  is  believed  that  not  a 
single  individual  now  remains  who  speaks  the  Powhatan 
language. 

*South  of  the  Powhatans,  on  the  sea.coast,  were  several  *i4S?IS!S* 
petty  Algonquin  tribes,  whQ3e  history  is  little  known.  <r^ 
The  principid  were  the  Corees,  and  Cheraws,  or  Cora- 
mines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Fear  River,  which  was 
probably  the  southern  limit  of  the  Algonquin  speech. 


-PowMAVAV  ute  firtt  knoim  to  ttie  StagUih,  he  waa  abonl  risty  ywci  of  ags,  of  a  gnM 
MfMet,  till,  aad  irell  \nijpoMtmtA-''9iaom^a^^j  vigofoo*— «nd  oapabto  of  luatainiiig  great 
haidflUpe.  Hie  anttMnlty  ezlBiMledoTar  maqj  nattona  or  trfbea,  noet  of  whkh  he  had  eom- 
qaarad.  The  UngHwh  aft  llxefe  erroneoiuly  lappoied  that  hie  wae  the  name  of  the  eovntiy ; 
bat  the  error  has  prefailed,  and  his  people  have  erer  ikioe  been  oalled  the  PowkaUmt.  Ao- 
oordtaig  to  the  hnr  of  nooeerioa  tax  Ub  xiatioii,  hia  domiaioils  did  not  flJl  to  hie  ehUdfen,  bat 
4nt  to  hia  bKothaca,  then  to  hie  defeeta,  the  eldeet  hftting  pnoodanoy. 

Be  niiiaQy  Kfept  a  guard  of  fortjor  ttfj  vyntora  anNUid  hiat,  eepeeWly  idien  he  depk; 
hot  aAer  the  AigUih  eaaoe  into  the  .oQontrj  he  jaoreieed  the  noniber  of- hie  guard  to  about 
two  hitndred.  .JPowhatan  at  flnt  praijttoed  maoh  deoeptlon  towards  the  IngMsh,  and  hii 
plaDS  te  their  dsstrwitton  manifested  great  onnning  and  aagaeltj.  But  lie  l^ond  in  Captain 
Smith  an  advenaiy  enran  mofe  irliy  timn  himself  and  ftiUng  in  all  hie  plans  to  oTorraaeh 
hia^he  toaUywmftlnded  toliy»lnpeaeewiththeBi%llsh,eepeeiiHyafter  the  IHendsh^  of 
the  two  people  had  been  fomented  by  flje  manclaga  of  hia  fltyorito  dewghtwr  IWoAoiKas. 

When  Pocahontas  aooon&paniMl  her  hnsbaad  to  Ungiand,  Powimtan  sent  with  her  one  of  Mi 
flkTotito  eoimseUoKB,  whom  he  inatmcted  to  leem  the  st«to  of  the  oonntcy— to  note  the  nnmbe^ 
of  the  people— and,  if  he  saw  Captain  Smifli,  to  make  liim  show  him  the  Ood  of  the  **g"^^ 
and  tiw  k±ag  aad  qoeen.  When  heacrlfed  at  Plymouth,  he  began,  aeeordingly,  to  mmmbv 
tkt  peofUj  by  entting  In  a  sttefc,  a  notoh  ftr  aveiy  person  ^on  lie  saw.  Bat  he  was  toon 
oWfod  to  ahandcm  his  reekoning.  On  hia  raton,  being  qneationed  b7  Powiiataa  about  ttM 
ttombers  of  the  Bn^ttah,  he  gate  the  IhUowing  wail  known  answer,  **  OomU  the  ttar$  wi  At 
sly,  tha  leoiMt  on  the  inesj  and  Ae  sands  vpon  ike  ssortkore^far  sitek  i$  the  manber  qftk*  jmo* 
pk^EngkuuU^ 

Of  the  deenendanfa  of  Poeaheptae,  the  ibHoirtng  ia  beHered  to  be  a  oorreot  aoooont.— The 
sen  of  Poeahontaa,  whoae  name  woe  Thooaa  Bolft,  waa  ednoatedin  I«ondoaby  hia  unole,  Kr. 
Bieniy  Bolft.  He  afterwaida  eame  to  America,  where  he  beeame  a  gentMman  of  oonaiderable 
dtadnotion,  aad  pQeaaaaod  aa  ample  ftirtane.  He  left  an  only  danghter,  who  hating  manled 
Ootooel  Bobeit  BoOing,  died  laattng  an  only  son,  Mi^  John  BoUing,  who  waa  the  fetfaerof 
Colonel  Joiin  Boiling  and  aeveial  danghten ;  one  of  whom  married  Ocrionel  Bichard  Wandnlph, 
from  whom  wore  deaoended  the  diatlngniahed  John  Bandog  and  thoae  bearing  that  name  la 
Vbrgfaila  at  Cbis  d^r.— (J^rake'a  Ind.  Hiat.) 

Shawkbes.    *The  history  of  the  Shawnees  previous  to  sBarivttk^ 
the  year  1680  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  aoA  the  dif>   SShmmm! 
feieat  notices  of  them  are  difficult  to  be  reconciled.    'Their  yjjjf*:^!* 
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ANALYSIS,  original  seats,  according  to  the  French  accounU,  were  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  the  Cumberland  River,  but  it  is  sup. 
posed  that  they  were  driven  away  by  the  Chickasas  and 
''SSoiu**  theCherokees  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.    *Thenoe 
some  of  them  penetrated  as  far  east  as  the  country  of  the 
Susquehannocks,  while  others  crossed  the  Ohio  and  occu- 
s.  wuri»uh  pied  the  countiy  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Sciota.    'Here 
%j!ym!r  they  joined  the  neighboring  tribes,  the  Eries  and  the  An- 
tMrMfeat.  ^^g^^j^^  jjj  ^jjg  ^^r  against  the  Five  Nations;  but,  with  \ 

their  allies,  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed  in  1672. 
t.Th0ir9et-  'Soon  afler,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  formed  a  set- 
among  tht  tlement'iu  the  vicinity  of  the  Catawba  country,  but  be- 
mdcfiSei  iBg  dhven  away  by  the  Catawbas,  they  found  an  asylum 

inn  the  Creek  country. 

**  ^toaSte*"     ^"^^  Pennsylvania  Shawnees,  although  not  reduced  to 

Sawnut,  the  humiliating  state  in  which  the  Delawares  were  found, 

8.  TAe*-«-  acknowledgedthesovereignty  of  the  Five  Nations.  •They 

^ff^ml  preceded  the  Delbwares  in  removing  west  of  the  Allegha- 

ghmom.     jjj^^  jyjj  received  from  the  Wyandots  the  country  about 

the  Sciota,  where  Iheir  kindred  had  formerly  resided,  and 

who  now  returned  firom  the  €)teek  country  and  joined 

them. 

t.  TAeircon-      'The  Shawnees  were  among  the  most  active  allies  of 

"^S^pISmI!  the  French  during  the  <<  French  and  Indian  war;"  and 

*^«?*"  jeven  after  its  termination,  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in 

connection  with  the  Delawares  they  continued  hostilities, 

a.  sm  p.  0,  which  were  terminated  only  after  the  successful  campaign^ 

fSiTtSMs!^    of  General  Bouquet  in  1763.    'The  first  permanent  setde- 

'-  ^J^^  ments  of  the  Americans  beyond  the  Alleghanies  were  im- 

«r«^j*»  mediately  followed  by  a  new  war  with  the  Shawnees, 

umnnu$.     which  ended  in  their  defeat,  in  a  severe  engagement  at  the 

b  8eepp.s2,  mouth  of  the  Kanhawa,  in  1774.^    'They  took  an  active 

ud^LogM^  part  against  the  Americans  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 

eondtttf     ^^^)  ^^^  ^^  during  the  following  Indian  war,  which  was 

nSeSiuMlo  ^^^^^^^  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795.     'A  part 

^RmSMm^  of  them  also,  under  Tecumseh,  fought  lagainst  the  Ameri- 

%  During  the  cans  during  the  second  war  with  England.     ^'Most  of  the 

'Xrihe^  tribe  are  now  located  west  of  the  Mississippi.     The  nuni- 

rretent  local'  ber  of  these,  ;in  1840,  was  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred 

utet  ana  .  '  ' 

numbtn.     SOUlS. 

# 

GoRHRAUC  WM  ft  xMoA  Shftimee  chief  and  warrior,  who,  although  geneially  friendly  to  tho 
jimorfoani,  sod  st  all  tim«8  the  adTOcate  of  honorable  peace,  united  with  Logan  in  the  war 
of  1774,  which  wat  terminated  by  the  great  battle  of  Point  Pleuant,  on  the  Kanhawa,  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  nme  year,  nnring  that  battle  the  Ttrfoe  of  Gonuitalk  was  often  heard  above  the 
din  of  Btiilb,  calling  on  his  men  in  theee  words, "  Be  strong !  bo^strong  1"  His  adTioe  had  been 
i^ynat  haardtng  a  battle,  but  when  the  other  chieft  had  dbdded  against  him,  he  said  his  war- 
rion  dumid  light,  and  if  any  one  ahoold  flinch  in  the  contest,  oi  attempt  to  run  away,  be 
voold  kill  him  with  his  own  hand.  And  he  made  good  his  wovd.  For  when  some  of  Ids  war> 
ikm  began  to  waTar,  he  is  said  to  hara  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  om  wIm  wat 
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«oii«rd]3r«ndMVOilBg  to  «iiftp»  ftoM  fto  MQfltat    AAmp  Aa  IbMOa,  irUoh 
to  tha  IndlaiM,  Goniitalk  himMlf  irank  to  Oie  camp  of  the  wMIm  to  MUolt  petoe. 

Thit  elihf  ma  remvkabte  ftr  BBUiy  grwl  and  nobis  aoaUttos,  and  It  ia  faid'thak  -hla  powsn 
of  ocatoiy  wen  onmrpaMed  by  ttioad  of  any  ohief  of  his  time.  Hk  death  wai  mooft  malaneholy 
and  4»plombla.  Ha  ivaa  barbaionsly  murdered  by  ione  InAirialed  loldien,  while  ho  was  a 
boitaeo  at  the  fbrt  at  Point  Pleannt,  to  which  pteeo  he  had  gone  Toluntaiily,  tbr  the  pnrpoet 
of  prewrrinff  poaee  between  the  whllea  and  aoaie  of  the  tdbee  that  weTO-desfarona  of  oonttnolng 
tttt  war.  As  he  saw  the  mardBreiB  approaching,  and  was  made  aeqiialnted  with  ttefr  ob|)eet, 
t^fw^wy  lo  hia  Bon,  who  had  Just  eome  to  i\At  him,  he  said,  "  Jlfy«eoii,  the  Onat  apirii  ka» 
Ntn  JU  thai  we  th^nld  die  together^  emd  has  »eitt  you  to  that  end.  h  is  kt^toiU,  and  lei  its 
mftifur.'*  Toning  towards  the  mnrderers  he  met  them  with  compoenre— feU—^md  ^ed  with* 
«Qt  a  stnig^.  His  atsx  wis  shot  dpon  Ibe  seat  on  whSeh  he  was  iltting  when  his  Ikto  waa 
tntdisdeaed  to  him. 

While  oar  histories  record  ^th  all  possible  minntenesa,  the  detslis  of  Indian  barbarlttsi, 
how  seldom  do  they  set  forth,  IB  thdr  true  Ught,  those  "  wrongs  of  the  IndMn*'  th*t  made  him 
the  Implaeable  Ibe  of  the  fwliite  man.  « 

Vboumskb,  anotlier  eeiebcaftd  ohief  of  the  Shawnee  nation,  whope  name  Is  as  <fa«w»— ■  to  the 
Amerieanr  people  ai  tliftt  of  Philip  df /Mount  Hope,  or  Pontiac,  and  wUeh^dgnlfles  a  tiger 
tnmehmg  for  his  prey,  was  bom  aboat  the  year  1770,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sdota,  near  the 
present  l^hlUeoihe.    Bis  Ihtber  wsa  killed  in  the  battle  of  Kanhawa,  in  1774. 

The  sTiperior  til^nti  of  Teemnseh,  then  a  ycAing  chiefs  had  nbule  him  covapkmnu  in  the 
wsatsm  war  whieh  tprmlnatort  in  tho  treaty  of  QreenTlIle  in  1796,  and  he  appeslv  soon  allei^ 
to  etfutanfetkm  with  his  brotUor  the  Prophet,  to  hare  Ibnned  the  plan  of  a  conMeraey  of  aB 
iha  aeslniy  tribes  tor  the  pnrpoaf  of  resMtng  the'  eneroaohments  of  the  whites,  and  driting 
them  bark  npon  their  Atlantic  oettlkBents.  In  this  plan  the  Prophet  was  first  dlsttngnlshed, 
■and  It  was  some  time  betore  It  itna  dlseorered  that  Teenmseh  was  the  principal  actor. 

Tecnmseh  addressed  Unuelf  to  Hm  prejudices  and  snperstitions  of  the  Indiana— to  thUr 
tore  of  enqntry— ttwlr  thirstlbr  war^-imd  &elr  IMlngs  of  rentage ;  and  to  ereiy  passion  that 
coold  nnite  and  fafliKWM^  them  agsfaksT  the  whites.  He  thus  aoqalred,  by  penerertuiee,  bj 
BBBomittf:  arts  of  pc^oUurity',  by  dispatohing  his  riyals  under  6ksx^  of  wltehorall,  and  by  a 
tortonatp  JoiMiue  of  drpomstonoes,  a  pewerfod  Inflnence  orer  hli  eodntrynien,  iHileh  serred 
to  keep  the  frontiers  to  eonatont  alann  many  years  before  the  war  actoallyoommenoed. 

In  180T  messengtrs  were  sent  to  tiw  tribes  Of  Lake  Superior,  with  speeeliee  and  -the  woal 
tofmaUtiea,  oiglng  them  to  repair  immediately  to  the  rendesrous  of  the  Prophet.  Tbey 
told  that  the  world  waa  approaching  its  end  y  that  that  distant  pert  of  ttie  country  itonld 
ba  without  light,  and  the  inhabitants  woold  be  left  to  pope  their  way  in  total  darkness,  and 
that  the  only  spot  where  they  would  be  able  to  disttagoiah  ol^ects,  waa  the  Prophet'*  statton, 
on  tho  Wabash.  Many  cogent  arguments  were  also  used  to  induce  them  to  Refrain  from  the 
ua  of  ciTilised  manu&ctnre^  to  resume  the  bow,  to  obtain  fire  by  the  ancient  method,  to  ra- 
Jaet  the  vae  of  ardent  spMts,  and  to  lire  as  to  prlmfflre  times,  before  they 'were  oocmpted  \ij 
tho  arto  of  Oms  w^to  man. 

Nnmerodis  bands  of  the  credulous  Indians,  obeying  this  summons,  depoftod  for  the  Fso- 
phet*s  station^  and  the  whole  southern  shore  of  I«ke  Superior  was  depopulated.  Much  suihr- 
ing  waa  oecasioned,  and  nnmbexo  of  the  Indian*  died  by  the  way  ;  yet  in  1806  the  Prophet  had 
ooDeetad  around  him  more  than  a  thouasnd  warriors  ftvun  diffarent  tribea— designed  as  the 
■»— 4f— *  of  a  mighty  nation,  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter,  howarer,  to  keep  these  motley  bands 
tagaClier,  nnd  they  soon  began  to  st^ay  awaj  to  thote  former  hnnting  grounds,  and  the  plan 
of  the  brotlwn  was  partialty  defoated. 

In  1809,  during  the  absence  of  Tecnmseh,  0«ieral  Harrison,  by  direction  of  the  goTomment, 
held  a  treaty  with  sereral  tribes,  and  purchased  of  them  a  large  and  waluable  tract  of  land  <to 
ttwWabnah.  When  IVeumseh,  on  his  return,  was  informed  of  this  treaty,  his  Indignalton  knew 
no  bounds.  Another  council  was  called,  when  Teeumseh  clearly  and  undlsgulsedly  maTked 
out  tbe  policy  he  was  determined  to  pumw.  He  denied  the  right  of  a  fow  tribei  to  aoU.  their 
lands  aaltt  the  Great  Spirit  had  giTen  the  eountvy  to  hla  red  children  in  common,  for  a  per- 
petnal  Inheritanee— that  one  tribe  had  no  right  to  aeU  to  another,  much  leaa  to  atrangers,  unleoa 
all  the  tribM  Joined  in  the  treaty.  "  The  Americans,"  aaid  he,  **  hare  driren  us  from  the  aei^ 
iwaf  thuy  will  ahortly  puah  us  into  the  lake,  and  we  are  detormtoed  to  make  a  stand  where 
«u  are.**    He  deelared  that  he  ahould  adhere  to  tlie  crM  boundary^  and  that  unlaeB  ttie  lanAi 
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pnnltiMMfid.  BhonlA  be*  sif«n  up,  and  fha  wUtM  ihoiild  agiM  new  to  maka  uiottMr  trMtgrt 
without  the  cooaont  of  all  the  tribes,  his  onaltenble  reeolation  was  toar. 

Serena  ohfefli  of  dUEnent  tribes,— W3UMlotB,  Kklupooe,  Potowetomies,  Ottewa8,aiid  Win- 
nebegoes,  then  SLrose,  eech  decUuing  his  deteiminetion.  to  scead  by  Teoommh,  wiiom  they 
had  ohOflen  their  leader.  When  asked,  finally « If  it  were  his  determinattonto  make  war  nnlese 
his  terms  were  complied  with,  he  said, "  It  is  my  determinp^tion ;  nos  will  I  glre  rest  to  my  ftet, 
until  I  haTe  united  all  the  red  men  in  the  like  resqlutkmJ^  VHien  Uan^son  told  him  tliem 
was  no  probability  that  the  President  would  surrender  the  lands  ponshaeed,  he  said,  "  Well, 
J  hope  the  tiraat  Spir^  itill  put  sense  enough  into  the  head  of  your  g^reat  chief  to  induce  him 
to  direct  you  to  gire  up  ih»  land.  It  is  true,  he  is  so  Ikr  off  he  wiU  not  be  injured  by  the  war. 
Be  may  sit  still  in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  wtiilst  you  and  I  will  haTo  to  fight  it  out." 

The  fo^owing  circu^nstance,  characteristic  of  the  q;»irit  which,;actuated  the  haugh^  chiel^ 
occurred  during  the  council.  After  Teenmseh  had  made  a  speech  to  Geperal  Uarriacm,  and 
was  aboht  to  seat  himself^  it  was  observed  that  no  chair  had  been  placed'for  him.  One  wee 
fanmedia^  OBden^  ^y  ^®  General,  and  as  the  intexpreter  handed  it  to  him  he  |aid,  "  Your 
father  requests  yqu  to  take  a  chair."  "  My  father  ?^^  raid  liBcumseh,  with  great  indignity  of 
ezprosoon,  '*  2^  sun  is  my  /citAer,  and  the  earth  it  my  mother^  attd  on  Jur  bosom  totU  1 
npp9e  ;"  and  wrapping  his  mantle  around  him,  he  seated  l^imself,  in  the  Indian  manner,  upon 
the  ground.         , 

The  exertions  of  Tecumseh,  in.piieparing  ibr  the  war  which  followed,  were  commensunate 
iilth  the  Tastness  of  his  plans ;  and.it  is.  believed  that  he  rlsited.  In  person,  all  tiie  tribes  fkura 
Lake  Superior  to  Oeoigia.^The  details  of  that  war  have  been  gtven  in  another  part  of  tikis 
work.    (See  p.  82.)  . 

It  is  believed  that  Tecumseh  never  exercised  cmeltgr  to  prisoners.  In  a  talk  which  he  had 
«lth  Qovemor  Harrison,  just  before  hostilities  commenced,  the  latter  ejq[)rossed  a  wish,  that, 
if  w^  must  follow,  ao  Unnecessaiy  cruelties  should  be  allow]^  on  either  side ;.  feQ  erhich 
Socomseh  cordially  assentod.  It  is  known  tha^^f  at  One  time,  when  a  body  of  ^  Amezleans 
weie  deftated,  Tecumseh  exerted  himself  to  pdt  a  stop  to  the  massacre  of  the  splcBon,  and 
that,  meeting  with  a  Chippewa  chief;  who  would  not  dMlst  by  persuasion  nor  threats,  he 
buried  his  tomahawk  }n  his  head. 

When  Tecumseh  fel),  Uie  spirit  of  independence,  which  Ibr  a  while  had  animated  the  wertaoi 
tribes,  seemed  to  pexjsh  wjUxAdm ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  ohief  will  ever  again  arise,  t» 
unite  them  in  another  confederacy  eq.oally  powerftrL 

AWALYsifl*  '    MiAMis  AND  PiNCKiSHAWs.     *The  Pincklshaws  are  not 

•  x.Miamie    Hientioned  by  the  French  missionaries,  who  probably  con- 

^Ks^Md  sidered  them  as  part  of  the  Mianiis.    The  territory  claimed 

ttg^^'jry  by  these  two  tribes  extended  from  the  M aumee  River  of 

thmn.      Lake  Elrie  to  the  high  lands  which  separate  the  waters  of 

the  Wabash  from  those  of  the  Kaskaslcias  River.     The 

Miamis  occupied  the  northern,  and  the  Pinckishaws  the 

8.  TAffr  re/a- southern  portion  of  this  territory,     'The  Miamis  were 

ttsfJw zii-  cajled  Tunghtees  by  the  Five  Nations,  against  whom  they 

tione.      carried  on  a  sanguinary  war,  in  alliance  with  tlie  French* 

a.  wuh  the  "They  have  been  one  of  the  most  active  western  tribes  in 

B?ata.      the  Indian  wars  against  the  United  States.     *They  have 


4. 


d^^Sd    ^^^^<^  "^ost  of  their  lands,  and,  including  the  Pinckishaws, 


'lands  and 


tiutnjbers.    Were  said  to  number,  in  1840,  about  two  thousand  souls. 


LcRU  TUBZU  was  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  Miamis  during  the  wesbm  Indian 
which  fbllowed  the  Amepioan  Revolution.  Se  was  the  sob  of  a  Miami  chief  and  Mohegaa 
woman,  and  as,  according  to  the  Indian  law,  the  conditioin  of  the  woman  adheres  to  the  off* 
(ipring,  he  was  not  a  ohief  by  birth,  but  was  raised  to  that  standing  by  his  superior  talents. 

Possieaing  great  tnflnenee  with  the  western  tribes,  as  one  of  their  leaders,  he  Ibught  Ihe 
armies  of  QenenU  Harmar,  St.  Clair,  and  Oenetal  Wayne,  and,  at  least  in  one  of  the  battlee, 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  he  had  the  chief  «ommand.    It  is  said,  howefer,  that  he 
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toot il» flgfttliig  Ctanaml  Wayne  ftl  dM  nplda  of  th« Mmubm,  aikl  that  In  %.mamdl  bdd  tte 
BJilM  bitee  the  battlahaaigiMd  aaftUoirb:  *«We  have  beaten  the  enemy  twleeonder  Mpante 
We  earfnol  expeet  the  erne  good  ibrtone  ahvaya  to  attend  na.  The  rtmnrlnMM 
aewledbyaehiefwhoneTerdleq^:  the  nl^  and  flM  dij  ave  aUke  to  hhn.  Anddni^ 
all  the  time  that  he  haa  been  maithlng  upon  our  vtUacBS,  notwlthatanding  the  WBt<!hAiliMH 
of  onr  yonng  meni  we  hftve  nerer  been  able  to  anrpxtoe  him.  Think  well  of  It  There  if  mbm- 
thinc  vhiapen  me  it  woold  ^  prudent  to  Helen  to  hie  oCbri  of  peace.**  The  other  chieft, 
iaovavar,  decided  againethhn,aad  he  did  hiitety  in  the  daj  of  battle:  bat  the  manlt  pi«f«d 
hie  antle^attona  eorveet 

mm  hie  ImeiatibletaT  in  battle  the  Indiana  aometimM  eaUed  hhn  tha  Btg-Wutd,  or  l\w^ 
jla^,-  and  alao  StahaeMgooicf  or  the  Stack  Snak*,  becanee  thiiy  aaid  he  poeaeaaed  aU  tha  art 
and  conning  of  that  nptOe.  But  he  Is  laid  to  hite  been  ae  .humane  ae  lie  waa  coon^eooa, 
and  that ** there haTe  been fcvindlvidnali  amoag  the  aboiiginea tKko  Itaire done m mnoh to 
abaJlah  the  ritoa  of  hnman  aamlOee." 

When  Llttto  Toztie  beeame  oonvinoed  that  aU  raiiatHiop  to  the  wfaitw  una  vain,  he  Indnoed 
Ilia  nation  to  oonaent  to  peare,  and  to  adopt  aylealtaial  poranlta.  In  1797  ha  virited  Fhlkr 
dtlphia,  where  the  eelebnted  traveler  Toln«y  beeame  aeqoainted  with  hinu  He  glvea  ni  aoima 
intenalftig'iniknnatton  eonoeming  the  ehameter  of  thia  noted  ehiel 

Uttle  Tnrfle  also  beeame  acquainted,  In  Philadelphia,  with  the  renowned  PoHah  patrtol 
Koerirtako ;  who  was  ao  weU  pleeaed  with  him,  that  on  parting,  he  preaented  the  chief  »  pair 
ef  beantiftil  pistols,  and  an  elessat  and  talnafcle  robe  made  of  sea  ot^  aU^  .  Utria  Toxtle 
died  at  Itrt  Wayne,  In  the  snmmer' of  1813. 

Illinois.     *The  Illinois,  fonxierly  the  most  numerous  u^ALvma. 
of  the  western  Algonquins,  numbering,  when  first  known,  j  Thomm 


ten  or  twelve  thousand  souls,  consisted  of  five  triher;  the  ^fgf^  ^9^ 
KatkaskiaSy  CahokiaSy  Tamaronasj  Pernios^  and  Mitcfuga'  ^"^^^ 
ndas;  the  last,  a  foreign  tribe  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  'The  i.S9MrAft- 
Jllinoisy  being  divided  amoiig  themselves,  were  ultimately  ''^' 
almost  exterminated  l^  the  surrounding  hostile  tribes,  and 
the  Iroquois;  and  when,  in  1618,  they  c^ded  all  their  lands 
tc  the  United  States,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  about 
three  hundred  soub. 

KicKAPOOS.    ''The  Kickapoot  claimed  all  the  country  &  intsjci* 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Illinpis,  and  between  that  river     ^""^ 
and  the  Wabash,  the  southern  part  of  their,  territory  having 
been  obtained  by  conquest  from  the  Illinois.   In  ldl9  they 
made  a  final  cession  of  all  theii  lands  to  the  United  States. 

Sacs  aki>  Foxbs.    *The  Sacs,*  and  th^  Poxes  or  Outa-  i:simHtytf 
gamies,  are  but  one  nation,  speaking  the  same  language.  '^nSL 
*They  were  first  discovered  by  the  French,  on  Fox  B^ver,  s.  TMrori- 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  somewhat  far-  **'*^*^^' 
ther  east  than  the  territory  which  a  portion  of  them  have 
occupied  until  recently.     *The  Foxes  were  particularly  «.  TMirhm- 
hostile  to  the  French,  and  in  1*^1,2,  in  conjunction  with  'SHimd!^ 
some  other  tribes,  they  attacked^  the  French  fort  at  De-  a.aa»p. . . 
troit,  then  defended  by  only  twenty  noen.-    The  French 
were  however  relieved  by  the  Ottawas,  Hurons,  Potowato- 
mies,  and  othe)r  friendly  tribes,  and  a  great  part  of  the 

besieging  force  was  either  destroyed  or  captur^^d. 
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ANALT8I8.      ^The  Foxes,  united  with  the  Kipkapoos,  dipTe  the  lilmois 
I.  wuh  uu  ^^^  their  settlements  on  the  river  of' that  name,  and  com- 


B'f''^'     pelled  them,  ia  VJ2%  to  take  refuge  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
%.wmthB  French  set^ements.     'The  lowas,  a  Sioux  tribe,  have 
"'''"***■      been  partly  subjugated  by  them  and  admitted  into  their 
'  alliance.     During  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  a 
part  of  the  Sacs,  under  their  chief  Black  Hawk,  fought 
t.  Their     aigainst  the  Americans.     *In  1630,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
***''■•      ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mis- 
'      sissippi,  although  portions  of  the^e  tribes,  as  late  as  1840, 
wexe  still  found  east  of  that  river,  and  west  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Chippewas.     The  treaty  of  1830  was  the  cause 
of  a  war  with  a  portion  of  the  'Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Winne* 
m.  SMp.  474.  bagoes,  usually  called  <*  Black  Hawk's  war.^' 
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One  of  the  moit  iirointneiit  (^eft  of  tbo  Saes,  witb  whom  we  arp  aoqiiftlnted,  wu  Buck 
Hiwk,  the  leader  in  what  ie^TUoaUy  called  ^*  tilack  Hawk's  war."  J^rom  the  aoooiml  vhleh 
lie  hae'glTieii  in  the  nanatlTe  of  bis  Uft,  dictated  by  himtelf,  it  appean  that  lie  wm  bom  on 
Bock  RIy^;  In  nilnoli,  about  the  year  1767 ;— that  he  Joined  the  Vritiah  in  the  seeond  ww 
with  Gxeat  Britain ;  and  that  he  fbilght  with  them  in  1812,  near  Detroit ;  and  probably  wae 
engaged  in  the  attack  on  tlie  tort  at  Saadtuky. 

The  w«^  in  whldi  he  wu  engaged  Ih  18S2>  %m  occasioned,  like  most  Indiah  wars,  bjr  dis- 
rates about  laAds.  Im  July,  1880,  by  tolaty  at  Prq^Me  du  Ghien^the  Saes,  Foxes,  and  other 
tribes,  sold  their  lanis  east  of  the  MisaiiBippI  tb  the  United  States.  JMkiifik  headed  the  party 
ef  Sacs  that  made  the  treaty,  but  Blaek  Hawk  was  at  the  t|me  abseBt,.aad  ignoitant  of  the  pio- 
eeedings.  He  said  that  Seokuck  bad  na  right  to  s^U  the  lands  of  other  ehiefr,— fod  Keokudc 
even  promlsBd  th4t  be  would  attempt  to  get  back  again  the  Tillage  and  lands  which  Blaek 
Hawk  ooenpisd.  '  >. 

In  the  winter  of  18M,  while  Black  Hawk  and  hie  party  irtn  absent,  on  tfaelr  usoal  wfliler>8 
hunt,  the  whites  came  and  possessed  their  beaiptifUl  Tillage  at  the  moulh  of  Boek  Biter.  Whsai 
Che  Indiius  retained  they  ware  without  a  liome,  or  a  lodge  to  eorer  them.  Th^  however  de- 
clared that  they  would  take  possession  of  their  own  propeityi  and  t&e  whites,  elermedj  ssid 
tisy  iffould  Mw  ami  jrfeMt  wiM  the  Bidiant. 

But  disputes  soon  IbUowed,— Che  Xndisns  were  badty  treated,  Che  wUtes  eomplslnvd  of 
emenaehmenie^  and  eaUed  upon  the  glWemor  of  Illinois  Ibr  proCeetion,  and  a  foree  was  ordered 
eat  to  remore  flie  Indians.  Black  Hawk,  howemr,  agreed  to  a  treatyj  wbieh  was  broken  the 
■s^e  year  by  both  parties.  War  ftdlowed,  and  Blaek  Hawk  was  defbated  and  taken  prisooei^ 
(Step.  475.)  The  Ibllowing  is  said  to  be  a  ^krt  of  the  speech  which  he  made  >rhen  he  sorren- 
Glared  himself  ttf  the  agent  at  Piaiiie  du  Ohien :  (Pia-re-doo  She-ong.) 

"  Yon  haTe  taken  me  prisoner,  with  ali  my  wajritoTS.  Iammaehgrieved,lbrI«3q[»eCed,lf 
X  Ad  not  4eAat  yon,  to  hold  out  much  longfx,  and  give  youmore  trouble  beftne  I  suaendered. 
t  tried  hard  to  bring  you  into  ambush,  but  your  last  general  understands  Indian  <>gi**»«g 
The  UnC  one  was  not  so  wisp.  Wlien  I  sawibat  I  ooutd  not  beat  you  by  Indian  lls^iting,  I 
deCennlned  to  rash  on  jou,  and  fl^t  you  fhc»  to  Ikce.  I,ibaght  hard.  But  your  guns  were 
well  aimed.  The  bullets  flew  Ifte  birds  in  the  air,  and  whiased  by  our  ears  Uke  the  wind 
through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  Hy  warriois  lUl  around  me ;  it  begm  te  look  dinnal.  I  saw 
my  erll  day  at  hand.  The  sun  roee  dbn  on  us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark 
eiond,  and  looked  like  a  ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that'thone  on  Black  Hawk.  His 
heart  ia  dead,  anA  no  longer  beats  quick  in  his  bosom.  He  Is  now  a  prisoner  to  the  white 
mea;thtywiUdowiaihlmasthey«lsh,  But  he  ean  stand  torture,  and  is  not  alMd  of  death. 
He  is  no  oowacd.   Black  Hawk  Is  an  Indian.*' 

4.  T»s  PMo-  PoTOWATOMiES.  *Tbe  Potowatomies  are  intimately  oon- 
^J*^^^'  nected  by.  alliance  and  language  with  the  Chippewas  and 
>*»J^*»    Ottawas.     •In  1671  they  were  found  by  the  French  on 
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the  Stands  at  the  entrance  of  Green  Bay.  'In  1710  they  analybis. 
6ad  pemoved  to -the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  ^  gmnt. 
on  lands  previously  occupied  by  the  Miamis.  The  Chip-  ^Kmlb«r9 
pewas,  Ottawas,  and  PotowcftomieS;  numbering  fnore  than  j£^,^|^ 
twenty  thousand  souls,  are  now  the  most  numerous  tribes  ^StatoiST 
of  the  Algonquin  family.  *A11  the  other  Algdnquin  3.  oftheoour 
xribes  were  estimated  in  1840,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  ^^fJSS^ 
thousand  souls. 

»  MsNONOMiES.     The  Menonomies,*  $0  called  from  the   4.  rimu^ 
<wik[  rice  whi^h  grows,  abundantly  in  their  country,  are   ISS^St 
found  around  ih&  sheres  of  Green  Bay^  and  are  bounded  ^"iSSlklS!* 
<m  the  north  hy  the  Chippewas,  on  the  ^th  by  the  Win-  J^^^**^ 
aebagoeS)  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Sioux. 
When  first  viatted  by  the  French  Jesuits,  in*  1699^  ^ey 
occupied  the  same  territory  as  at  present.      They  are  srAtfirmim- 
supposed  to  number  about  four  thousand  two  hundred 
seals.  '      y 

SECTION  in. 

JROQUOIS    TRIBES. 

'On  the  shores  of  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Brie  and  Huron,  <.  Ucmiu^ 
cifere  found  the  Huitons  and  the  Iroquois,  speaking  a  Ian-  ^^trSi». 
guage  different  from  the  Algonquin;  and,  in  the>n,orthern 
part  of  Carolina,  bordering  on  Virginia,  were  found  the 
Tuscarolras,  also  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  same  language. 
These  several  divisions  have  been  classed  as  the  ^  Iroquois  7.  The  term 
Tribes,"  although  the  term  Iroquois  has  been  generally  "^''w©*." 
restricted  to  the  Five  Nations,  who  resided  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  in  the  present  Btate  of  New  YorlL 

HuRONS.    The  Hurons,  when  first  known  to  the  French,  b.  The  divu 
•C(X)sisted  of  ibur  n&tiohs.: — ^the  Wyandots,  or  Hufons,  con-     aur9iu. 
osting  of  five:  tribes,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  confed- 
•erecy;  the  AtUouandirons,  or  Neutral  Nation;  the  ErigaSy 
^jaA  the  Andastes,     'The  former  two'  possessed  the  terri-  0.  Lotauttm 
tofy  north  of-  Lake  Erie,  and  adjoining  Lake  Huron ;  and.    ^^^ 
the  latter  two,  a  territory  south  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ohio.     '*When  the  French  arrived  in  10  wmhe- 
Canada,  the  Wyandots  were  found  at  the  he^  of  a  con-    i!^^£Lm» 
federacy  of  Algonquin  tribes,  and  engaged  in  a  deadly    ^^^£1^ 
war  with  their  kindred,  the  Five  Nations. 

After  a  long  series  of  wars,  in  1649  the  Five  Niiions^ 
with  all  their  forces,  invaded  the  Huron  country,-*— suc- 
cessively routed  their  enemies,  and  massacred  great  num- 
bers of  them.-    In  the  fbllowing  year  the  attack  was  re- 

— 1 '■ • . — ■ —  ■    ■ —    ■-    ■ 
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ANALTSia.  newed,  and  the  Wyandots  were  entirely  dispersed,  and 

[      many  of  them  driven  ,ffom  their  country.     The  result  of 

the  same  war  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  the  Wyandot 

r.  mtMrpton  allies,  the  Al^nquin  tribes  of  the  Ottawa  River<     ^A  part 


of  the  Wyandots  sought  the  protection  of  the  French  al 
Quebec;  others  took  refuge  among  the  Chippewas  of 
Lake  Superior^  and  a  few  .detached  bands  surrendered, 
and  were  incorporated  among  the  Five  Natioj^. 

%.T^Tto-       'Amonff  the  Wyandots  who  fled  to  the  Chippewas.  the 

tkur  hMmy.  tribe  of  the  Tionon^tes  was  the  i^ost  powerful.  After  an 
unsuccessful  war  with  the  Sioux,  in  ,1671  they  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Michilimackinac,  wherq  they  ooUocted 
around  them  the  remnants  of  their  kindred  tribes^  They 
soon  removed  to  Detroit,  where  they  acted  a  oon^ieuoua 
part  in  the  ensuing  conflicts  between  the  French  and  the 
Five  Nations. 

9.  jivftMnM       *The  Wyandots,  although  speaking  a  difleient  language, 

tJSovSiSi  exerted  an  extensive  influence  over  the  Algonqum  tribes. 

^f^bS^  Even  the  Delawares,  who  claimed  to  be  the  eldf r  branch 
of  the  Algonquin  nation,  and  called  themselvets  tbe  grand* 
fathers  of  their  kindred  tribes,.acknowleGkedthe  superiority 

4.  TMrmv-  of  the  Wyandots,  whom  they  called  their  uncles.     ^Even 

""^SiSr  ^fter  their  dispersion  by  the  Five  Nations,  the  Wyandots 
•*''''*^'  assumefi  the  right  of  sovereignty  ovenr  the  Ohio  country,. 
*  where  they  granted  lands  to  the  Delawares  and  the  Shaw, 
nees. 

i,OMr  apart      *Even  Pennsylvania  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  from 

vSSS'^  the  Wylindots  a  deed  of  cession  for  the  north-western  part 

of  the  state,  although  it  was  then  in  the  actual  possessioD 

^oawion^  of  the  Algonqulus.  'Although  the  treaty  of  Greenvflle,  in 
tTMty^    1795,  was  »gned  by  all  the  nations  which  had  taken  part 

Qreenvme.    .^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Wyandots  that  the  tTnited 

^dS*  ^tS^  States  obtained  the  principal  cession  of  territory.     ^About 
Ave  hundred  and  seventy  Wyandots  were  still  remaining 
in  Ohio  iii  1842.    A  still  smaller  part  of  the  nation,  which 
joined  the  British  during  the  last  war,  resides  in  Can^a. 
1.  iMoiuv       'South  of  the  Wyandots>  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
J^t^B^uSh  Erie,  was  a  Huron  tribe,  which,  on,  account  of  the  strict 
crai2teiio»."  neutrality  it  preserved  during  the  wars  between  the  Five 
Nations  and  the  other  Hurons,  was  called-  thet  *'  Neutral 
Nation."     Notwithstanding  their  peaceful  policy,  how. 
ever,  most  of  th^m  were  Anally  brought  under  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Five  Nations  not  long  afler  the  dispersion  of 
the  Wyandots.* 

•  Ab<t.~Wlttt  UtUe  If  kaoim  of  tte  «  Nentnl  Nation'*  la  paeuUarlj  Intorasting.  "  Th« 
Wjudot  tnditioB  repnwnts  them  as  harlng  leiMuratwl  from  tke  parent  stock  duzing  tb« 
Uoody  wan  beiwaM  fclieir  own  triba  and  the  Ijoqnola,  aad  having  fled  to  tha  Sandnskj  KlTor. 
In  Ohio,  te  Mlbtj.    Hen  they  areetod  two  Ihrti  wUhla  a  ahort  dlstaaaa  of  aaoh  other,  and 
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>The' Ertgas,  of  Eiies,  a  Qunm  tribe,  ^ere  seated  on  AirALYais. 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Lak^  which  still  bears  their  i,Th$Erita^ 
name.     They  were  subdued  by  the  Five  Nations  in  1655, 
but  little  is  known  of  Iheir  history.   *The  Aima^ies,  another  t.  ueamr 
Huron  tribe,  more  formidable  than  the  BrieS,  were  located  uu  AnSSmmi 
a  little  farther  stouth,  principally  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ohio.     The  war  which  they  sustained  agednst  the  Five 
Nations  lasted  more  than  twenty  years,  but  although  they 
were  assisted  by  the  Shawnees  and  the  Miamis,  they  were 
finally  destroyed  ih  the  year  1672. 

>0f  thaofaieft  of  Om  HnroM,  wbOM  UMdiy  li  knofwn  to  w,  flie  tnotl  dtattagiddMd  la  A»Aaio, 
or  JEra^Mvmiibyoc,  MhewMnUedbythewlkttM}  2V  JRoi.  Oharlevoiz  spooka  of  him  m  ** » 
inai^  of  graai  mind,  the  Inaveot  of  Ihe  bxmTO,  muI  pooeodng  altosoOier  th«  boat  qnalitlia  of  any 
chief  known  to  the  Fieach  in  Canada."  Duriiac  the  wat  which  Da  Nonfille,  the  fnnch 
goremor  of 'Canada,  waged  a^palnat  the  Iroquois, 'during  aereral  jaara  aabaequent  to  168S| 
Adaiio,  at  the  head  of  Che  Bj^taoa^  vendetad  him  eOdont  aaaistanoe,  tmder  the  ]n!pmiae  thai 
the  warahomld  not  be  teiminatod  until  the  ixoquois>  long  the  inTetorate  enemiea  of  the  Iluiona^ 
were  deatvojed|  or  oomp]etol7  humbled..  Tet  aooh  wore  ^e  anooaaae^  of  tbe  Iroquob,  ttiat,  Id 
1688,  the  Fbbdg)!  goremor  aaw  himself  under  the  neteaai^  of  conoluding  with  ihnm  terms  of  < 
poace.  Adario,  howefter,  peroeiTtng  th^t  if  peace  were  concluded,  the  Iroquois  would  be  able 
to  cBrect  all  their  power  against  the  Hurons,  tool^  the  following  sarage  means  of  averting  the 


Haifing  le«nM  ^IWKt  a  body  of  Iroquoia  deputiea,  under  Che  Onendaga  ehkT  Jkkamama^ 
were  on  their  way  to  Montreal  to'oonelude  theniegofeiatioin,  he  and  a-jkumber  ff  hie  wanloii 
lay  in  ambuah.  and  killed  or  captured  tbe  whole  party,  tMing  the  Onondaga  ehitf  prlaooBai 
The  latter,  ttking  Adailo,  how  it  Imppened  that  he  could  be  igmltant.  tha^  the  ^^latj  surprised 
waa  on  an  embtaay  of  peace  to  Om  rraneli,  fhtf  subtle  Huron,  subduing  ks  angry  paadoBi» 
•zpressed  flur  greater  surprise  Chan  Dekanisora— proteethig  his  utfcerignoraiioe  of  the  Ihct,  and 
dedarittg  tliatlheAmehiheBselTeshad  dlieeted  him  to  iq»ke  tlA  attack,  and,  as  if  stnefc 
with  ramorse  at  hajlag  committed  sb  black  a  deed,  he  immediately  set  all  the  captires  at 
Uberly,  save  one. 

In  order  IhHher  to  carry  out  his  plans,  he  took  his  ronainlng  prisoner  to  BOehUhnacklnae, 
and  delifered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Trench  commandant,  who  was  jgiorattt  of  the  pending 
iMgntiaUnn  with  the  Iroquois,  and  who  was  tnduoed,  by  the  artiflee  of  Adario,  to  cause  hia 
prisoiier  to  be  put  to  deatlL  The  ne^  of  this  aAir  the  ouniUng  chief  caused  to  be  made 
known  to  the  Iroquois  by  an  old  captlTc  whom  he  had  long  held  In  bondage,  and  whom  h* 
BOW  eaaaed  to  be  acH  at  liberty  Ibr  fiiat  purpose. 

Tlia  Indlgnatfon  oC  fha  Iroquofr  at  the  supposed  treachery  of  Che  Frmch  knew  no  bounds, 
aiBd  althoofl^  Da  MentiUe  disavowed,  In  the  strongest  terms,  the  altagations  of  die  Huron,  yet 
the  flame  once  kindled  could  not  eerily  be  quenched.  The  deep  laid  stratagem  of  the  Huron 
anooeeded,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  greater  toij  thad  CTcr.  The  Itoquots,  in  the  fbl- 
lowing  year,  twice  laid  waste  the  Istand  of  Montreal  with  fire  and  sword,  carrying  off  eereral 
hxmdred  prisontofc  Tbrts  Frontenae  and  Niagara  were  blown  up  and  abandoned,  and  at  ona 
ttw  weiy  ezistsnee  of  the  Vreneh  ophmy  was  thxeatonad.    (See  page  618.), 

Adatloflaally  died  at  Montreal,  at  peiioe  with  the  Vreneh,  In  the  year  1701.    Hehadacoom- 


one  to  the  Iroquois,  and  the  other  to  the  Wyandots  and  their  allies,  where  their  wa» 
mmwmm  wH^  flud  sccurity  and  hospitality,,  whenever  they  entered  tUs  neutral  territory. 
^  Why  so  unusual  a  proposition  was  made  and  acceded  to,  tradition  does  not  tall.  It  Is  prob- 
aUe,  however,  that  superstition  lent  Its  aid  to  the  lnfltitnao4,  and  that  it  may  have  been  In- 
dahted.  for  ite  origin,  to. the  faaats,  and  dreams,. and  juggling  ceremonise,  wixioh  constituted 
the  religion  of  the  aiMriglnes.  ]|f o  other  motive  was  suffldently  powerful  to  st^  the  hand  of 
Tlolenee,  snd  to  oonnteraet  the  threat  of  vengeance. 

>*  But  an  intestine  fend  finally  arose  in  this  neutral  nation  ;  one  party  espouring  the  cause 
af  the  Iroquois^  and  tlie  otlier  of  their  enemies,  and  like  most  dvll  wars,  this  was  piosuuuted 
with  zelentlen  fbqr."  Thus  the  natton  was  finally  broken  up,-^-a  part  uniting  with  the  vIC' 
I  Iroquals,  and  the  rest  escaping  westward  with  the  figltlve  Wyaiidots.~5bloofarq/^ 
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ynSedlldthertlMlMateoffanranlMibMtomakestEWJ^.  AtUfibBWdttegreateitdSi^Uiy 
wasmftde,  tnd  nJDthinff  was  omttted  whiieh  oouia  iiupbe  Cho  Indiana  ptaient  irith  a  eonTfetfon 
of  tlieg^Wtxeipeet  In  which  iMwaa  held  by  tile  TvMuA-  *  *- 

ANALYSIS      TitjE  Five  Nations,  (/ro^wow  Pr^^r.^    *The  confede-* 
\.  T»ad<A   '^^y  generally  known  as  the- "  Five.  Nations,"  but  called 
mdiiuSMi^  by  the  French**  Iroquois;''  by  the  Algonquin  tri\>es  **Ma4 
'^^^ifSni  ^^*^."^^  "  Mingoes;"*  and  by  the  Virginians,  "Massawo- 
'  meks ;"  .jiossessejl  the  couptry  south  of  tlw.River  St.  Law- 
rence and  Lake  Ontario^  extendijig  from  the  ^udspn  to  jthe 
upper  branches  of  the  Alleghany  River  and  Lake  Erie. 
9,Theaeverai'*They  Consisted  of  a  confederacy  of  five  tribes;  the  Jtfo- 
o^mrSS'  haufksy  the  Oneidas,  theOnomdagaSy  the  Cayugas,  and  the 
Senecas.     The  great  coiincil-fire  of  the  confederacy  was 
in  the  special  keeping  of  the  Ono'ndagas,  arid  by  thfem  wis 
^      ,  always  kept  burning.  *  . 

^oSeoSrJf      *^*  ^^  ^^^  known  when  thjs  confederacy  was  fi>nned«  but 
««Sf-      it  is  supposed  that  the  Oneidas  and-,  the  Cayugas  were  the 
*'  ^Stn  y<^^g®r  membere,  and  Were  compelled  to  join  it.    *When 
2TWo«*y  the  Five  Nations  were  first  discovered,  they'  were  at  war, 
.  turn.    '  with  nearly  all  the  surrounding  tribes.    They  had -already 
carried  their  conquests  as  far  south  as  the  month '  of  the 
Susquehanna ;  and  on'the  north  thev  cofttinji^  to  wage  a 
^ttA  the  m-  vigorous  warfare  againSt  the  Hufons,  and  the  Algonquins 
/««.  ^'    of  the  Ottawa  River,  until,  those  nations  wer^  [ifinally  «ub- 
j'he'BrtM,   dued.     The  Eries  were  subdued  and  almost  destroyed  by 

them  ia  1655.                         .           •» 
B.  H^jWY  with      »As  early  as  1057  they  had  carried  their  Victoriotis  arms 
end  otuMtu,  against  fhc  IVf iam'is,  and  the  Ott&was  of  Michigan ;  .and  in 
ThbAnOmtet.  1672  the  final  ruin  of  the  Andastes  wto  acoompli^ed.    In 
1701  their  excursions  extended  as  far  south  as  the  waters 
of  Cat>e  Feftr  River;  and  they  subsequently  had  repeated 
Su£dSh  ^^^  ^'^  ^^  Cherokees  and  the  Catawbas,  the  latter  of 
mwboB.     whom  were  nearly  exterminated  by  tliera,.  When,  in  1744» 
they  eeded  a  portion  of  ^eir  lands  to  Virginia,  they  abso- 
lutely'insisted  on  the  continued  privilege  of  a  war-path 
through  the  ceded  territory.     From  the  time  of  the  first 
settlements  in  the  country  they  uniformly  adhered  to  the 
British  interests,  aad  were,  alone,  almost  a  counterpoise  to 
the  general  influence  of  France  over  (he  other  Indian  na- 
f.  whfifoaii-  tions.    'In  1714  they  were  joined  by  the  7\iscaroras  from 
NMont."    North  Carolina,  since  which  time  the  confederacy  has  been 
called  the  Six  Nations. 
»•  SlSiS?"      ^'^^^  part*  they  took  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  i» 
the  unittd  thus  noticed  by  De  Witt  Clinton : — "  The  whole  confede- 
*"**     racy,  except  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  Qneidas,  took  up 
arms  against  us.   They  hung  like  Che  scythe  of  death  upoD 
. — . ■ 

•Th«  torm  **UaqQaa^'  or  "  Mlngoaa*'  waa  mora  putkolarly  apj^Ued  to  Qie  VfihKwfkg^ 
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the  rear  of  our  aettlem^ts,  and  tkeir -deeds  are  inaoribed,  ANAuma 

with  the  scalping-knife  and  the  tomahawk,  in  characters  ' 

of  bloody  aa  the  fiehis  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry-Yalley, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk.  "  fiince  the  olose  of 
that  war  they  have  remained'  on  fjciendly  tepns  with  the 


States.     'The  Mohawks^ however^  were  obliged,  in  1780,   ^^^MStof 
to  abandmi  dieir  seats  and  take*  refuge  -in  Canadck   ^In  the  a.  ta^  mm 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cemury  the  numbers  of  the  pfSSuVit- 
Iroqubis  tribes  amounted  tp  forty  thousand.    They  are  now   ^^jRnu^ 
reduced  to  about  seven  thousand,  only  a  small  remnant  of      ^^ 
whom  now  *  remam  in  Ihe  State  t)f  New  York.  *  The  re* 
mainder  are  separated,  and  the  confederacy  is  broken  lip, 
a  part  being  in  Canada,  some  in  ^e  vicinity  of  Green  Bay, 
and  others  beyond  the  Af  ississippi. 

*For  the  ascendency  which  the  Five  Nati<His  acquired  iJjSSSuL 
over  the  surrounding  tribes,  several  causes  may  be  assiimed.'  ck  wmca  t9^ 
They  were  farther  advanced  in  the'  f6w  arts  of  Indian  life  aatuttedofm 
than  the  Algonquins,  and  they  discovered  much  wisdom  in  ^a^m^SS'' 
their  internal  polioy>  particularly  in  the  formation  and  long  TMr^nur- 
continuance  ot  their  confederacy, — hi  attacking,  by  turns,   "^'^^^ 
the  .disunited  tribes  by  which^they  were  surrounded;  and 
instead  of  extending  themselves,  and  spreading  pver  the 
xipuntries  which  they  conquered,  remaining,  concentrated 
ID  their  primitive  seats,  even  at  the  time  (^  their  greatest 
successes.  •  " 

^Their  geographical  position  was  likewi^  fkvorable, for  i;7Wf»» 
they  were  protected  against «udden  or  dangerous  attacks,  '^^'SSi,^ 
on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  south  by  exten- 
sive ranges  of  mountains.     *Their  intercourse  with  Eu-  '^J^Jj^*^ • 
ropeans,  and  particularly  with  tiie  Dutch,  at  an  early  icSaamL 
period,  by  supplying  them,  with  fire-armci,  increased  their     '***' 
relative  superiority  over  their  enemies ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  English,  especially  in  New  England,  generally 
took  g^reat  precaution  to  prevent  the  tribbs  in  their  vicinity 
finom  being  armed,  and  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  at 
the  north  and  west,  were  but  partially  supplied.  , 

Oom  of  Om  «riiHt  4sliklk  of  the  Hinb  Nattons,  irifth  wlioin  hlfltofy  makai  us  aoqivinfeed,  wii 
fiAmAMdoiA,  wl)0  ink  <nwangnlahed  fat  his  MgAd^,  iHsdom',  and  elpqueno«.  He  is  flnl 
teom^  to  oar  nottoe  hy  a  manly  and  magnftnimoiu  speeoh  whloh  ho  made  to  tbe  Fxenoh 
fOftBtnor-geoeral  of  GanadA,  11.  Be  La  Banre,  who,  in  1684,  marched  into  the  ooontry  of  the 
Iro^paoto  to  mhdne  them.  A  mortal  dckneas  haTiiig  broken  oat  in  the  French  anny,  De  La 
Bane  tiioaght  It  ezpedlait  to' attempt  to  disgoifle  his  dedgiui  of  lirnm^lntft  war ;  but,  at  Um 
anno  1fm«,  Id  a  lofty  tone  ho  thxtatened  hostilities  if  the  terms  of  ftafiore  peaoe  which  he  oOnaft 
w«ra  not  oonpIlBd  With.  Ginngnla,  an  Onondaga  ehief;  appointed  by  the  oonneil  to  reply  to 
him,  llxat  airoae,  and  walked  seraral  times  azonnd  the  eirelQ,  when^  addresilnc  himsdf  to  the 
flovemor,  ho  began  as  follows : 

**Tonnoi&dio  ^  I  honor  yon,  and  the  wazilorB  diat  are  oith  mo  likewise  hoiww  yoa.    Xovr 


•Tho  fiEooooisjnm  Oo  saMa  YamieinWs »  fits  Sowmon  «f  Oaniia, ud  CMht  to IIm 


Jxoqaeitk  nan 
toriTovf^ 
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teUhai yoot^iiMbV.  IwwtaihiidM.  My #iMtt VMlw-liaato to x«Mh jo«c 


*<  Yonnpndio;  70a  miut  haTtbelloiNi^,  whan  7<}li  toft  QnebM,  Hiat  tliB  iub  had  bw^  1^ 
■U  the  fivefts,  which  ren&er  oar  conntiy  Inacoessibto  tD4he  Vnmeh ;  or  that  thelakea  had  ao 
ftr  orerflown  their  Hnks,  that  they  had  aorroimded  oor'oaatlea,  and  thai  it  mi  impoaBible  fof 
OS  to  get  out  of  them.  Tea,  san^y,  joa  Biiiat  hsfe  dreamed  ao,  and  ^e  corioaity  of  seeing  ao 
4praat  a  woAder  haa  brought  yov  10  Ikr.  *  K^w  yon  in  iudaeeh<ed,  ainoe  that  I  and  the  wv* 
ziorB  here  preaent  are  eome  to  aaauze  yon  that  the  Beneoai,  C^yapw,  OwWHlagaat  Oneklaa,  and 
Haliawka,  are  yet  aliTe.  I  thanli  you  in  their  name  ftir  bxlngiiig  back  Into  their  countiy  the 
catamet,  idiich  your  predeeeaaor'reoeiTed  at  bieir  handa.  K  was  haj^py  for  you  that  yon 
left  nnder^groond  that  mnrdating  hatohak  thaib  haa  ao  o^Ran  been  ij6A  in  the  blood  of  the 
Indiana. 

"  Hear  Yonffomdm;  I  do  not  aleep ;  I  haTe  my  cyai  ap«A ;  fnd  ttib  ami  which  enlig^tena 
me,  diaooven  to  me ,»  great  captain  at  tiie  bead  of  a  eampaoy  of  aokttan,  who  apeaka  aa  if  Ua 
were  dreaming.  Be  aayi  that  he  came  to  tbit  lake,  only  to  imoke  the  great  calumet  with  the 
Onondagaa.  Btik  Garaagula  ^ya  that  he  aeee  the  oontniy ;  that  it  waa  to  knock  them  qn  the 
head,  if  aickneaa  had  not  weakened  the  anna  of  the  Freneh.  I  aea  Toonondlo  raTteg  In  a  camp 
or  Mck  men,  whoae  MTea  the  Oraa^flpiiit  hia  aaved  by  Infllottng  thJa  aidkneaa  an  Oam." 

Inthia  stnin  of  jjpdlgnant  eantempt  the  fienarable  chief  conthined  at  acme  length-rjUMoB* 
feag  the  perfidy  of  the  Fm^oh  and  their  wcwtnawi  proelaimiB|(  the  freedom  and.indepeodoooe 
ct  hia .people— and  adTiaing  the  French  to.tidto  tare' Ibr  the  fliture,  leat  they  should  chdke  the 
tree  of  peace  so  recently  planted.  * 

Bel*  Barrej  atmok  with  amftlaa  at  the  wisdom  of  tUe  ehlsj;  and  BMrtfll^  at  the  raaalt  of 
the  bxpeditton,  imnkadiatoly  retamed  to  IContraal.  > 

One  of  the  moat  renowned  wanriora  of  the  filohawk  tribe  waa  a  chief  by  the  namaaf  Hmr-i 
naiOK,  who,  with  manjr  of  hia  nation,  aasiated  the  EngUsh  againat  the  Faeneh  in  the  year  1765. 
He  waa  intimate  wUi  ISir  William  Johnaon,  whom  he  ftequently  Tlsited  at  the  houae  of  the 
latter.  At  one  tbne,  bdng  preasint  when  8lr  WHOam  re^afrad  flropi  Xnglaad  aome  rlehly  ma- 
biatdered  anlte  of  ciothaa,  he  ooald  nottieH>  exprnartng  a  grsat  desire  ibr  a  ^basf^  in  tham.  flii 
went  away  Toy  thooi^tftil)  but  tetnmed  not  long  after,  and  witti  much  ^raTity  told  Bir  W9* 
Uam  tha^he  had  dreamed  a  draam.  The  jatter  Tory  concernedly  dealred  to  know  uliatlt  waa. 
Hsndriok  told  him  he  had  dreamed  that  Sir  WilUam  had  pceaanted  him  one  of  hia  new  auiti ' 
of  usdiMm.  Sir  William  eoidd  not  Teftaae  meVrsaent,  and  the  chief  went  away  much  deUghted. 
Some  thne  aflw  the  General  mat  H^ndilck,  and  told  him  he  ha^  drsamed  a  dream.  The  ehirf, 
al|koHghd6abttoaamiafraatlag  the  plot,  aeiiloaalydeafaed  to  know  irtiat  it  waa,  aa  Sir  WUH^ 
had  done  befbie.  The  Qoieral  said  he  dreamed  that  Hendrlck  had  prisented  h^  a  certain 
teaet  of  Talnabk  land,  wU^h  he  deaci;ibed.  The  chief  immediately  answered,  "  It  is  yonzl ;" 
bat,  ahaklng  his  head,  aald,  "  8Ir  William,  me  no  dream  with  yoti  agdn." 

Hendriek  waa  kUled  In  tfie  battle  of  Lake  Cteorge  In  17&6.  Whan  General  Johnaon  waa 
about  to  detach  a  amaU  party  againat  the  Vraneh,  ha  aaked  H«ndrlek*s  opinton,  wliather  fha 
Ibroe  were  sufficient,  to  which  the  chief  leplied,  "  If  they  are  to  fight,  they  are  too  fcw.  If 
thay  are  to  be  killed  they  are  too  many."  When  it  waa  propoaed  to  dlTlde  the  detaehmcdt 
Into  three  parttea,  Hendzick,  to  expresa  the  danger  of  the  plan,  taking  three  aticka,  and  put- 
ting them  together,  aaid  to  the  OenemI,  *^  Tou  see  now  Hurt  it  is  difficult  to  break  theaa ;  bat 
take  fiiem  one  by  one  and  you  may  breek  them  eaaily." 

When  Am  son  of  Bendxlek,  who  waa  also  in  Qie  battle,  was  told  tha^  his  ikthor  waa  killed^~ 
flatting  his  hand  on  hb  breast,  and  giTing  the  usual  Indian  groan,  he  declared  that  he  waa 
aUn  aUre  in  that  place,  and  stood  there  in  Ids  son. 

Logan  was  a  distlagaished  Iroquoto  (or  Mingo)  chief,  of  the  Cayuga  tribe.  It  is  said,  that, 
**  Fbr  magnanimity  in  war,  and  greatneaa  of  aoul  in  peace,  few,  if  any,  in  any  nation,  erer 
aorpaaaed  Logan.''  He  waa  uniformly  the  friend  of  the  whitea,  until  the  spring  of  1774,  when 
an  his  relatlTea  were  barbarondy  murdered  by  them  without  prorocaAlon.  He  then  took  up 
the  hatehet,  engaged  the  Shawoeea,  Belawarea,  and'othhr  tribes  to  act  with  him,  and  a  bloods 
warMlowad.  The  Indiana  howeverweredeftated  In  the  battle  of  Point  Pleaaant,  at  the  mouth 
0f  the  Great  Kanhawa,  in  October  1774,  and  peace  soon  Ibllowed.  When  the  propoaala  of 
wave  submitted  to  Logan,  he  la  aald  to  haTe  made  the  IbUowing  meraorable  and  well 


«*  I  appeal  to  any  uhlte  VMn  to  aay.  If  evw  he  anteiad  Lofai'a  eaMn  liUfiy,  and  ha  g«f« 
him  no  meati  if  erer  hacaiM  eold  tad  naked,  and  ha  elotfaad  Urn  not. 


Cmt.  U  INKAH  TlUi9l£».  i|3 


^]hirincfl»eo«Mtf  l6ft]iilloi««pii4blbo^ip«,UctnNiii^^        in  feb  Mtfalii,  aa 
*r  pMM.    taeh  %M  tey  firr*  fti^  Om  irtdlM,  eiAfe  my  ooimlrTmeQ  pototad  m  tliey 
and  Mid/ LifM  to  tlM  fktaid  4lr«)iHa  man.' 

*^I  had  avan  tliMglit  to  bdv*  ttrad*-*!!!!  yoa,  bat  Ibr  tha  Injdxiaa  of  one  ma^.  Coloaal 
Chtapj  the  last  apxtof ,  in  eold  bkwd,  and  vnptwokai,  mordared^'all  tbe  ralatioiH  of  Logouj 
Bol  aien  apailuif  my  iraaMn  and  ohildren. 

.  *^  Tbera  raw  not  a  dtt|p  of  my  Mood  In  dha  Tstea  ofany  IMng  ortetibe.  Thia  eaUM'on  me 
Ibr  tevenge.  I  have  aon^  It.  I  Imva  UBed  many.  I  have  fclly  ictutted.  my  Tengeanoe. 
For  my  eoonbqr,  I  njoloa  at  tte  Haama  of  paaee.  But  dp  not  harbor  a  thought  thai  mine  ia 
the  Joy  of  ftar.  L$gm  nefir  Mt  ftar^  H*  w|&  nal-lqn  on  hli  hM  to  aara  lUb. '  ^Tho  k 
than  to  moon  iw  XiOfayf— Not  oae!*' 

Of  tihia  apeeiaaan ef  Indian  elaqaanba Mr.  JdfcWDa yrtnarta,  "I  may  challenga  all  the  oim- 
Qmia  of  Demoatlienea  and  Cbava,  and  of  any  naiie  nmtnant  orator,  if  Europa  ha»  ftamldiad 
moie  aiUnant,  to  prodnoe  a  Stogie  paamga  iopailar  to  tte  ipeaah  of  Lcgaa.'* 

TBAnasAHMA,  knonn^to  the  vliitoa  aa  Ootanal  Jea^JI  BNmt,  i»aa  a  oatebiatod  Itoqaeli 
ohief  of  the^Mohawk  fcdbe.  He  vaa  bom  aheM  the  year  17tt,  aAd  a*  tike  age  of  Ainetecn  iraa 
a«t  by  flk  If ffljam  Jcdmaon  to  Labanan,  in  Oonaaetitut,  where  he«TCtelTed  a' good  Bngltah 
ednealfan;  It  haa  bOMtaald  tha»  te^ma  hot  half  Indian,  bol  thia  ia  nowbelieted  to  be  an 
r,  vfatoh  probably  aroaa  ftom  thakttMn  Ittt  that  he  ma  of  a  Ifghtar  eonplezldn  than  hia 
ingamiaL 

He  wiffit  to  England  In  1776,  and  aftarhla  vetamtooli  np  arma  againat  tlie  Amerieaui,  and 
TOwi«adaCoUael*8eoanniarian1n«he  bgliBh'aimy.  **  Oombining  «h«  natnnd  aagaoily  of 
the  Indian,  vim  the  aldU  and  aotatoeef  the  eferiHaad  mai^1ia1raa  a  Ibimldable  fte,and  a 
dnadftal  tenor  to  Hie  ftontien.".  He  ewnanded  tbe  Indiana  te  the  battle  of  eUakana, 
arhieh  vaaaltod  In  the  death ef  Oeneial  Hadcteer:*  heiraa  engaged  In  the  dae^ueUun  of 
-Wjnmb^^i  and  tha^aaolalton  of  Urn  Ohafcy  Yalley  aetHawumajt  bnt  he  vaa  deibatadi  by  Otor 
Aawikana,  nndv  Qenei^  SoUiraa,  in  Hie '*  BatOe  ef  the  Ghemmig.>*f 

HotwUhatandlng  Jtha  mnMreui  bloody  aaenai  In  vUeh  Bwrt  ima  engaiad,%aaay  aeto  if 
danaaoy  we  attiibatad  to  him,  and  ha  Jiimaelf  aaaertod  Hwt,  diwling  the  mir,  he  had  UDa* 
bot  one  man,  a  priaoner,  in  oold  b)ood^-an  aet  vhieli  ha  arar  after  figreftod;  althewgh,  IM 
that  caBe,lM  aetodnnderthebeUarthatthatfiiwner,jrki>hadaaataial  baaitaaoy  of  apeeeb, 
yaa  eqolvoeatfng,  in  anaweifaig  the  qaaafiona  pat  to  him. 
'  .AftorpeaoahadbeoBjBeiMhuledivlih'^bghaidyBiant  AegoentiyMU  Uiau^ 
Tent  hoatiiitiaabetaeen  the  fltatm  and  the' WaatarnMbei.  IpalTTd-he^aw  kflallymantod  to 
an  Indian  daofl^bter  of  a  Ciojonei  Oroghan,  nith  whom  he  had  povioaaly  lived  aoeoMtaig  la 


die  Indian  manner.    Bxant  finally  aetOed  en  tlia  weatarn  ahaaa  of  Lake  Onlaito)  irhere  he 

haabean  a  m«a 


ttied  after  Hie  Bngtfah  ftahlon.  Hediedinl807.— Oneef  hiaaonhliBabeeB'a  mmabarof  Om 
Oeienial  Aaaambly  ef  Upper  Oinaia 

Am  Oneida  ehtef  ef  aome.dielfaielkn,br  the  name  ef  fnnAiiMA,«M  etmtampoWBf  aUft 
the  mleaionaKy  Kh-blatidj  to  irlMla  he  beaaaae  a  eonaaat:  Hb  Hmft  many  yean  of  ftia  kiM» 
part  of  hia  liib  a  beUerer  In  ChziatlaDlty. 

IhearlyUfthewaaaroBhaildiotedtolnlaiteatkm.  One  aif^  whM  on  a  tIM t  to  .MM^ 
toaetileaoBMaAkaef  Ub  tribe,  ha  baeama  la»oitoatod,and  h»  <ha  momiag  •wmdrMiiiwlf 
lntheatnet,.aMppedofaUhlaomaaBanta,ananaaBlyeTaryartlBl»ofelothing.  Thtihiaai^ 
himtoaaeaaeof  liiadnty--4ilapsldaaaroltedathk'aalf-dBcndidhm,and  he  leaolvad  1fta»k» 
woold  never  again  deliferhhnaeifater  to  the  powea9f,l*rowg  waaw. 

In  the  BevoMttonaiy  war  thia  <^laf  faaiaoed  moat  of  the  OnaiiM  to  take  up  amabilbiar 
of  the  Amarleaaa.  .Amcmg  the  Indiana  he  ima  diattogolahad  by  the  appellalton  of  <  the  whfte 
iBBn*a  friend.*— He  Bved  to  the  adranoed  age  of  HO  yeara,  and  died  In  1810.  To  one  wha 
viaitodhlmaihoKtttaMbeftnhla  death, im  8ald,«^I«n  an  aged  hamloek;  thewfadaof  a 
hnndrad  winteeahav«wldatledtlwmq|^BBylnanoliaa,'andIamdeadat«hetep.  1!iM4enHap> 
tien  to  whieh  I  behmged  haa  ran  away  and  left  aw:  wlqr  I  Ilea,  the  great  Good  Spirit  on^ 
kapwa.  Pmy  to  the  Lard  that  I  au;  have  pattenae  to  wait  iw  my  appointed  tiaie  to  dto.**-- 
Jhom  attaehment  to  Mr.  Klrkland  be  had  often  uaiiimiii  a  attang  de«ke  to  be  bailed  ww 
UB^  that  he  might  (to  naa  liia  own  ezpreaalon,)  *  Ch  vp  foitk  him  at  tkt  grmt  nsumOwi^* 
Bla  vaqaeat  waa  grantod,  and  he  waa  buried  br  ^be  aide  of  hto  betored  mtoMer,  tlwia  to  aaA 
fhe  eomlag  of  flie  Loitt  In  whom'he  troated. 

*    ■   '      I  .Mia  ■  ,  I  ■  ■    ■■  ei  I  I  ■  fci  ^ 

•See page aro.  tPi««88t.  { Page  811.  f  Page 889. 
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One'of  tlM  moit  noted  (hkfr  of  ttie  SeiMOft  ^jho  ww  8^aotsr«nA,  oilloi  liy  A*  ^AUei 
JSed  Jodber.  Altboagh  lie  itm  quite  yooQg  at  tbe  time  of  the  BaToiutkoi,  ^ofc  bis  aotlTilg^'aad 
tetelHgftuce  then  atfarifeted  the  attenUon  of  the  Bxitlia^  oflleen,  irbo  pwnBiiteii  blm  «  iteUj 
embioideted^oMlet  Jaisket.  This  he  wo^e  on  «U«pabUo  XMSMdoBS,  and  £eom  this  droomstuiee 
origfnated  the  name  bjr  whieh  he  la  Ipiovn  to  the  whites. 

Of  his  earij  lift  we  hcve  the  following  infcerarting  nmhilMVl^oe.  Whon  LaAyvtte,  in  188B) 
mm  at  9aflUo^  Bed  Jaokcit,  among  oth«te,.GaUed  ta  lee  him.  Dnxing  ttie  conreraatloii,  bp 
aaked  the  C^nezaL-if  he  leoollected  being  p^ipaemt  at  a  gnat  eounoU  of  all  the  Indian  mJUcoBf 
held  at  Fort  Sehnyler  in  1784.  Lalkjette  xepUed  that  he  Uad  not  tejotten  th«t  great  erent, 
and  aBke(tJM  Jacket  if  he  taooir  what  had  become  of  the  joong  chle^  idio,  inthat  ooondl, 
oppoeed  with  such  eloquence  the  burying  of  the  tomahawk.  Bed  Jacket  jepUed,  "22e  is  &«• 
/tre  yotf.  Tbfi  deoided  eaAmy  of  the  AmerifOani,  ao  long  aft  the  hope  of  aaooearftaUy  oppoaSng 
them  remained,  but  now  their  tnie  and  iUthftd  ally  vnto^doalli." 

During  the  aeoond  war  with  €h«at  Britain,.  Bed  Jacket  onlihted  on  the  American  aide,  and 
wUIb  he  Am^t  with  brafery  and  intreptdflgr^  in  no  inatanOe  did  he  oKhibU  the  teroiAij  of  Che 
eatage,  or  tfingmne  hima^by  aay  act  of  inhnmaniljy. 

Of  the  many  truly  eloquent  apeeehea  of  Bed  Jaokst|  and  nolioea  Wthe  powerfol  dfeete  of  Ui 
oratory,  as  dapoilbed  by  eytf-w^tnwes,  irji  vagret  tha*  we  haTO  net  room  for  eictracte.  One 
w^  knew  him  intfm^toly  Ibr  mom  than  thirty  years  speaka  of  him  in  the  foUowfng  terms. 

"  Bed  Jacket  was  a  perlbot  Indian  in  every  respect',  in  coatume,  in  his  contempt  of.the  dMjp 
ef  the  wiilto  men,  in,  hia  hatred  and  opposllion  to  Cho  mJSHlmMiriiw,  and  in  his  attachment  to, 
and  TenentionftKrthe  ancient  customs  and  tradltimisdf  his  tdbe.  He  had  a  contempt  Ibr  Oe 
'?"g*if>'  language,  and  disdained  to  uae  any  oliier  than  hlsown.  .  Be  wastheflneetapeelnMn 
of  the  Indian  cfaacacter  that  I  erek  knew,  and  snsteiuitiW  tt  wiCh  Aeae  dignity  thau'any'odMr 
ohleL  ^e  waa  aeoond  to  none  in  authority  in  his  tribe.  As  ite  orator  tar  was  unequalled  by 
ai|y  Indten  I  ^frer  sau^  His  language  was  boantifel  and  flgqratiTe,  as  Hba  Indian  langnaga 
always  is,— and  deUTered  with  the  greate<^.'ease  and  fiueqicy.  -Hk  ^eetloulption  was  eaif, 
Ipnoeftil,  and  natural.  ESa  Toioe  waa  distlnot  and  dear,  and  he  atwa^  spoke  Vith  great  ani* 
mniiim<  His  memoiy  waa  veiy  rptentl?e.  IhaTeaotedasinterpreiertomostof  Ustpeeohai, 
to  which  no  tnmslation.could  do  adequate  Justtoe." 

A  short  time  Wn«  ttiodteth  of  Bed  Jacket  thkteaecmed  to  be  qttlte  a  change  in  hte  *eUi^ 
respecting  Christianity.  He  repeatedty  remarked  to  his  wllb  that  he  was  sony  Chat-  1«b  had 
psraecuted  her  ibr  attending  the  raHgtous  meetings  of  the  Ohtistian  party^-that  ah«  was  right 
and  he  was  wrong,  fnd,  as  his  dying  adfioe,  told  her,  ^^'Arreoftv  i»  four  rMgiamf  <i  is  tkt 

Bb  died  twarBofido,  In  January,  18SI,  at  the  n^  of  VB  ymia. 

Another  noted  SanaeaiCbSef  was  called  Fjuuna'BBMVBB.  Ha  ites  engaged  in  the  cMie  of 
tfa^  French  In  the  "  French  and  Indian  war."  He  fought  against  the  Americans  during  tte 
Bsffdlutton,  but  he  took  part  with  them  during  Jhe  second  war  with  €ta«at  Biltri^,  aUhengh 
than  at  a  Tazy  advanced  sfe.  He  waa  an  able  crater,  ■^*»«*^  P«rimps  not  equal'to  Bed 
Jacket. 

Fkom  one  of  bis  ^eeohea,  dqliveMd  In  acoundl  at  •flenesea  Blver  in  1796,  we  give  an  sK- 
tnet,contaiiyng  one  of  the  moat  iublimemetH^hom  ever  iritered.  Speaking  of  tha  war  of  the 
Bevolntlon  he  said, "  This  great  contest  threw  tha  inhabltanto^ef  this  whole  ialand  fario  agreal 
tnmult  and  cenftisfcm,  liken  raging  whlriwind,  iriiich  team  up  the  trsea,  and  toaNa  to  and  tt^ 
the  leaves,  so  that  no  one  knows  fton  whence  they  eeme,  or  where  thoy  will  lUl.  At  iettgtk 
ik»  Gnat  Eifirit  ^toke  to  th$  wi^rkaind,  amd  it  wu  ttHL  A  dear  and  uninterrupted  tky 
nppeond.  The  path  of  peace  waaopened,  and  the  ebain  of  Mendafaip  waa  once  mora  made 
brtfitw" 

Other  distingukhed  chieA  of  the  SMieces  *epe  Oobh  FuLynt,  Baup  Towh,  and  Bra  Tan ; 
all  of  i^om  were  friendly  to  the  Americana  after  the  Bevftlutlon.  The  Jbimer  was  with  the 
Kiglish  at  Braddock's  daftat,  and  subsequentiy  had  sevaiml  conteenem  with  Presklflnt  Wesh- 
lngton>on  subjecto  relating  to  the  aflrin  of  his  natfcm.  He  waa  an  ardent  advocate  of  tsmpe- 
Jle  died  tn  Maroh,  1888,  aged  npwarda  of  100  :fBaia. 


iifALTsia  TuacAROBAS.  ^The  soutiiem  Iroquois  tribes,  found  on 
^^^  the  borders  of  J^^annsylvania  and  North  Carolina,  and  ex* 
•  •*'*  tending  fironi  the  most  northern  tributary  streains  of  the 
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Chowan  to  Cap6  F;»ar.lUy^«  fuid  bounded  'on  the  east  by  analtbIi. 
the  Algonquin  tribes  .of  the  sea^shore,  have  been  generally  gMgumB  ^ 
called  TWcifrorcw,  althoiigh'  they  appear  to  have  been  ***j&!£fc^ 
known  in  Vii^inia,  in  early  times,  under  the  name  of      t^ku, 
Monacans.     "Die  Monaeans,  however,  were  probtfbly  an 
Algonquin  tribe^  either  subdued  by  the  Tusoaroras,  or  in 
alliance  with  them.     Of  the  southern  Iroquois  tribes,  the 
principal  were^the  QhmaaMy  the  Mekerrins  of  TiUeloe^y  the 
NoUaways  and  th^  Ttacaroras;  the  latter  of  whom,  by  fa(r 
the  most  numerous  and  p9weiful,  gave  their  name  to  the  ^ 

whole  group. 

^The  Tuscaroras,  at  ihk  head  of  a  confederacy  of  sduth- 1.  wi^grgi 
ern  Indians,  were  engtiged  in  a  war  with  the  Carolina  JiMcSsoSr- 
settlements  from  the  autumn  of  1711  to  the  spring  of  ITld.*  v'smmm 
They  were  finally  subdued,  and,  with  most  of  their  alli^,  9.  tmttw  ' 
removed  north  in  1714>  and  joined  the  Fhe  Nations,  thus  *"^£^ 
making  the  Skdh.  *So  late  as  1820,.  however,  a  -few  of  *•  ntMtta^ 
the  Nottaways  were  still  in  possessioD  of  seven  thousand  *"**^ 
acres  of  land  ii^  SqatfaamptDn  County,.  Virginia. 

'    \     *       SECTION  IV. 

m 

CATAWRAS,   CHSS08EBS,   T7CHSES  AND  NATOHBS*. 

Catawbas.    *The  CataWbas,  who  spoke  a  laiigua^e  4.  iM^unj^ 
different  from  any  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  oceupied  the  **■  <"■«"• 
oountry  south  of  the  Tuscaroras,  in  the  midlands  of  Caro- 
lina. '  *They  were  able  to  'drive  away  thp  Shawnees,  who,  §.  xM^ta*- 
soon  afler  their  dispersion  in  1672,  formed  a  tempgrary  *uS%SS^ 
settlement  in  the  Catawba  country.    In  1712  they  are  *^SSpral,^ 
£>und  as  the  auxiliaries  of  Carolina  against  the  Tuscaroras,  ^^^y^gg^ 
In  1715  they  joined  the  nei^boring  tribes  in  the  Oonfede-  u»chanitm. 
racy  against  the  southern  eolonies,  and  in  1760,  the  last 
time  tl^y  are  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  South  CaHo* 
lina,  they  were  auxiliaries  against  the  Cherokees.  ' 

*They  are  chiefly  known  in  history  as  the  hereditary  f.  wv  vha 
Ibes  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  by  whom  they  were,  fihally,  *****«•'**'•• 
nearly  exterminated.  'Their  language  is  now  nearly  ex-  r.  tmt  am- 
finct,  and  the  remnant  of  the  tribs,  numberihg,  in  ISiOf.'^^^SST 
less  than  one  hundred  sbuls,  still  lingeted^  at  that  time,  on  j»ww^«««»- 
a  breneh  of  the  Santee  or  Catawba  Kiver,  on  the  borders 
of  North  Carolina. 

Chssokees.   'Adjoining  the  Tuscaroras  and  the  Cataw-  a  ^^^e^g^ 
has  on  the  we^t,  were  the  Cherokees,  who  occupied  the   ^ami. 
eastern  and  southern'  portions  of  Tennessee,  as  far  west  as 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  highlands,  of  Carolina,  Greorgia, 
and  Alabama.  *They  probably  expelled  the  Shawnees  from  $.  TMrj9- 
the  country  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  appear,  to  have  been  ^^^^^^^ 
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SMMhYtna.  perpetually  at*  war  wit)i  scwie  hraa^^of  that  wandering 
1  TMreoM.  nation.  4n  1712  they  aauated  the  English  against  the 
^SiuT™  Tu9oaroras,  but  in  1715  they  joined  the  Indian  confede- 

^racy  against  the  oolonies. 

9.  Mmmuiu   .  'Tfieir  long  ccxitinued  hostilities  with  the  Five  Natioi)8 

jtef lofw.  Of?  were  tenninated,  through  the  interference  of  the  Biiti^ 

^S^Sfth  government,  about  the  year  1750^ ;  and  at  the'oommence^ 

'*^*^**-  mfBHt  of  the-subseqaent  French  and  Indian  war,  they  acted 

as  auxiliaries  of  the  British,-  and  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
s.  War  with.  Fort  DaQuesne.*  .  'Soon  after  their  return  from  this  ex- 
a. DMKAne!  P^^tlon,  however,  a  war  broke  ont  between  them  and  the 

flnglish,  which  was  not  effectually  terminated  until  1761. 

«.  TMrem-  ^They  joined  the  British  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 

^£S^'  after  the  close  of  which  they  continued  partial  hostilities 

taTiMrtfSk  until  .the  treaty  of  Holston,  in  1791 ;  since  which  time  the^ 

Q.  ArJiMM.   ]|^yQ  remained  at  peac6  with  the  United  States,  apd  during 

the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  they  assisted  the  Ameri- 

cans  against'the  Greeks.      ,  • 

^TWefvtf-      *The  Cherokees  have  made  greater  progress  in  civlliaa* 
kMmJ^  tion  than  any  other  Indian  nation  within  the  United  States, 

,and  notwithstanding  successive  cessions  of  portions  of  their 

territory,  their  population  has  increased  during  the  last 

fifty  years.     They  have  remcwed  beyond  the  wssissippi, 

and  their  number  now  amounts  to  aboiit  fifteen  thousand 

sotils.         .         • 


One  of  the  BOflk  gwnaricabW  diwiweriee  ef  jnodam  tki^telMebeai  mxto  by  %  Oherntee  !■■ 
dkn,  named  Okoeob  Guns,  or  Sequoyok.  This  Indian,  iHao  vm  anafiqa«b>ted  vtth  injt 
language  but  Us  own,  had  nen  English  books  in  the  mlaskinaty  adiools)  and  was  Intmned 
that  the  cfaaraeteie  uprasented  the  wonis  of  the  spoken  langnage.  FHIed  with  entirasiasm,  he 
theb  attempted  to.ibnn  »  wxitlvl  langvage  ftr  Us  feaittfe  tangne.  He  flnt  endeavoted  to  hav* 
•  sepexateehaxacteribr  each 'woid,b«t  he  soon  saw  the  impractteabiUty  of  this  metiiod.  M^bI 
disoofeilng  that  the  laxne  syUa^ka,  Tarioualy  combined,  perpetnaUy  reoonred  in  differant 
words,  he  Ibnned  a  oharaetor  fir  each  syUabUj  and  soon  completed  a  syltaXnc  alphabet^  of  eigh^- 
ftre  chanusten,  by  Vhleh  he  was  enabled  to  ezpraas  all  the  wordrof  the  language. 

A  ntftire  Ghetokee,  a^  lesCuing  tlieee  elghty>flvs  ehanetere,  leqidiing  the  study  of  oidy  • 
Jkuf  daytj  could  read  and  write  the  langnage  witti  ftellily ;  his  edncatloii  In'ortho^aphy  bstof 
then  complete ;  whereas,  in  our  language,  and  in  others,  an  indiTldaal  is  obliged  to  leani  the 
orthography  of  many  thousand  words,  requiring  the  ftudy  of  y«ar»,  before  be  can  write  the 
language ;  so  diflerent  is  the  orthography  horn  the  pronunciation.  The  alphabet  formed  by 
this  unedneated  Cherokee  soon  supeneded  tlie  XngHalfllphabet  in  the  books  pubHshcdibr  the 
Qse  of  the  -Gherokees,  and  in  1826  a  newspaper  called  the  Ourokee  Thanix^  was  eitabltiihed  hn 
tl^  Cherokee  nation,  printed  in  the  new  ehaxaoters,  with  an  Aiglish  tra^islatlon. 

At  first  it  appeared  incredible  that  a  language  so  copious  as  the  Cherokee  should  have  bQl 
elghty-flTe  syllables,  but  this  was  ftrand  to  be  owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  language  the 
almost  unilbnn  preTslence  of  Tocal  or  naaal  tsnninatkms  of  syllables.  The  plan  adopted  by' 
Guess,  would  tbaratae,  probabty^  ha;fe  ftJled,  if  applSed  to  eny  other  tenguage  than  the 
Cherokee. 

Wo  notice  a  Cherokee  chief  by  Che  name  of  flpaoEUO  Sk ass,  for  the  purpose  of  glTlqg  % 
ipsaoh  which  he  made  in  a  council  of  Us  nation  which  had  beoA  conrened  Ibr  the  purpose  of 
hearing  read  a  talk  from  PrssMent  Jackson,  on  the  subject  of  remoTal  beyond  the  MimlsaippL 
The  speseh  showa  In  what  light  the  eneroMhaiente  oT  the  whites  were  tiewed  by  the  Oheaoksei. 
Bpeekled  Snake  aieae,  and  addrsseed  the.eonndl  aa  follows : 
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hJf  red  chUdxen.  Br^Jun,!  "Whan  the  white  qum  flnfc  came  to  these  itaone,  the  Hmeogees 
gsfe  him  lend,  end  kindled  him  a  tire  to  nte>e»^t^l  oomfcrtahle ;  and  when  the  pale  Ihocs  of 
the  ioafch*  made  war  upon  him,  their  joong  men  drew  <|m  tomahawk,  and  protected  liia  head 
ftcm  the  aealping  knift.  But  yhen  the  wlute  man  had  wanxted  himeelf  before  the  Inaian*! 
flie,  and  filled  himaelf  with  the  Indian's  hominy,  he  beeame  very  large ;  he  stopped  net  fl» 
the  mountain  tope,  and  his  fM(  etorered  the  plains  and  the  Talleys.  His  hands  nasped  the 
eastern  and  the  western  sea.  Then  he  heeame  oar^g^at  ftther.  He  lored  his  red  childten ; 
bat  said,  ^  You  mvst  idove  ik  Httle  ftiither,  lest  I  should,  by  aodAent,  tread  on  yoa.'  Witt 
ens  Ibot  he  poshed  the  red  mkm  oibr  tlie  Oeooee,  ^d  widx  the  other  he  trampled  down  the 
graTos  of  his  fitthers.  Bat  our  great  flUher-stiU  loved  his  rsd  ehildien,  and  he  soon  made  them 
another  tallL  He  said  much ;,  bnt  it  all  meant  nothing^  hot  *  move  a  little  fiurtiier ;  yon  are 
too  near  me.*  I  haTe  heard  a  great  niany  talks  from'oor  great  fl^to,  aiod  they  all  began  and 
ended  the  same. 

**  Brotktnl  when  he  ifads  ne  aialk  on  a  former  <nnastai>  he  esld,  *  Oet  a  little  Jhurther.;  go 
beyond  the  Gfeonee  and  the  Oakmnlgee ;  t&ere  is  a  pleasant  coontrgr.'  Be  also  said, '  It  shall 
be  yours  |bivrer.'  Now  he  says, '  The  l«nd  you  live  in  jsnot  ypius ;  gobeywid  tiMMIssissippA; 
tihere  Is  gsme ;  'there  yoa  may  remain  whUe  the  grass  grows  or  the  water  rjins.'  Stotktnl 
win  not  oitt  great  flither  oonie  tliere  a&o?    He  lores  his  red  children,  $aA  )Js  tongoe  is  nol 


UcHEES.   'The  IJchees,  when  first  known,  inhabited  the  analysis. 
territory  embraced  iiv  the  central  portion  of  the  pr^^nt  i.  Loeaiuy-^ 
State  of  Georgia,  above  and  below  Augusta,  and  extend.  '^  uetiu». 
ing  from  the  .SaYani;i^)i  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Chata& 
hooche..    'They  consider  themselves.. the  most  ancient  in.  ft^TheitopiH' 
b^bk^nts  of  the  country^  and  have  lost  the  recoUeotion  o(    amifuixy. 
ever  having  changed  ^eir  residence.     *They  are  little  s  Thgirhb* 
knpwn   in  history,   and  are    recogniased  as  a  diatinct  '''TfSlie^ 
family,  only  on  account  of  their  exceedingly  harsh  ^and 
guttural  language.     *When  first  discovered,  they  were  i.suppctt- 
but  a  remnant  of  a  probably  once  powerful  nation;  and  ^X^- 
they  now  form  a  small  band  of  about  twelve  hundred  SS^^SSSk 
souls,  in  the  Creek  confederacy.  9it%iauon. 

'  Natchbs.    *The  Natches  occupied  a  sn^U  territory  on  s  ueautyy 
the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  resided  in  a  few,  small  vil-  '     " 
lages  near  the  site  of  the  town  which  has  preserved  their 
name.     *They  were  long  supposed  to  speak  a  dialect  of  ••  ^'^^  ^^^ 
the  Mobilian,  but  it  has-  recently  been  ascertfuned  that 
their  language  is  radically  difierent,  from  that  of  any  other 
known  tube.  .,^They  werd  nearly  exterminated  in  a  war  »•  ''J^JJ^ 
with  the  French  in  1730,*  sinoe  which  period  they  have  Fnneh,  no- 
been  known  in  history  only  as  a  feeble  and  inconsiderable'  ''Sfy^tmt 
nation,  and  are  now  merged  in  the  Creek  confederacy.  '^''tJf.?**^ 
In  1840  they  were  supposed  to  number  only  about  three  »•  8««  p-  •s*- 
hundred  souls. 


t  Ite  Spaniards  from  FkKUa. 
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^  SECTION  V. 

ANALY8I9.  «*v«**-*«.«     AAxj^Ai? 

i.Thecon^      ^With  the  exception  of  tha  Uehees  and  the  Natcheoi 
hnoum  at  the  and  &  few  smcdl  tribes  west  of  the  Mobile  Rrver,  the 
'rriUS'^    whole  countir  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  south 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  ierntchry  of  the  Cherok^ees,  was 
in  the  possession  of  three  cgnfederacies  of  tribes,  speak> 
ing  dialects  of  a  common  language,  which  the  French 
called  MoBiLULN,  but  which  is  .described  by  GaUatin  as 
the  Muscogee  Chocta, 
t.  Tkt  ooim-      MuscoGEES  t>R  Ceee^.  '  *The  C^ck  confederacy  ex« 
^Jthecrukt.  tended  from  the  Atlantic,  westward^  to  the  dividing  ridge 
wKich  separates  the  waters  of  the .  Tombigbee  from  the 
Alabama,  and  embraced  the  whole  territory  of  Florida^ 
»•  ^ygf^  "The  Semxnoles  of  Florida  were  a  detached  tribe  of  the 
Muscogees  or  Creeks,'  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
considered  a  part  of  the  confederacy  qntil  the  United 
4.  ogggwrf  States  treated  with  them  as  on  independent  nation.     ^The 
S^SvSjk*.  Coeeks  con«der  themselves  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
as  they  have  no  tradition  of  any  ancient'  migration,  or 
union  with  other  tribes.  *  ' 

\iSYaS£      "^^  Yamassees  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Creek 
""Tifrf^y^  tribe,  mentioned  by  early  writers  under  the  name  of  Sa- 
vannas, or  Serannas.     In  1715  they  were  at  the  head  of. 
a'  confederacy  of  the  tribes  extenaing  from  Cape  Fear 
River  to  Florida,  and  commenced  a  war  a^aipst  the  south- 
em  colonies,  but  were  finally  expelled  trom  theil'  terri- 
tory,  and  took  refuge  amon^  the  Spaniards  in  Florida. 
*cSSf^      'For  neaily  fifty  years  after  th^  settlement  of  Georgia, 
tkeJbmn-   no  actual  war  took  place  with  the  Creeks.     They  took 
pan  with  the  British  against  the  Americans  during  the 
kevolution,  and  continu^  hostilities  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  until  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  them  at  Philadel. 
'  phia,  in  1795.    -A  considerable  portion  of  the  nation  also 
took  part  against  the  Americans  in  the  commencenlent  of 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  were  soon  reduced 
A^ImiS?  ^  submwsion.     *The  Seminoles  renewed  the  war  in  1618, 
and  in  1835  they  again   'commenced  hostilities,  which 
oiSdw.  were  not  finally  terminated  until  1842.* 
8jiyMg»,       rrhe  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  after  many  treaties  made 
qfumttM.'  and  broken,  have  at  length  ceded  to  the  United  States  the 
whole  of  their  territory,  and  have  accepted,  in  exchange, 
•.Thepret-  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.     'The  Creek  confederacy, 
wnfederacy.  which  uow  includes  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Hitchitties, 
Alibamons,  Coosadas,  and  Natches,  at  present  numbeci 
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about  twenty-eight  thousand  souls,  of  whom  twenty-three  AWALTwa. 
thousand  are  Creeks.,  *Their  ^umbers  l^ive  iucreased  j  jnof^imnf 
during  the  last  fifty  years.'  numtftru 


One  «r  tbe  most  noted  e)|^  of  Uie  C^«ek  Bftlion  mm  Aukahdo  M'dnunuT,  wan  ni  ta 
KngliihiTMui  by  <hafc  name)  who  manW  »  Cree>^  woman,  ttw  gownieM  of  the  natioo.  Heww 
bora  aboal  the  year  1789,  and  at  the  early  .age  of  ten  was  aenfc  tf»  aohool  In  Gharieeton.  Being 
'vexy  fond  of  booka,  especially  hietorles,  he  Required  a  good  ednoi^ion. ,  On  the  death  of  hia 
mocb^  he  became,  chief  sachem  of  the  Creeks,  both  hg  th^  osecee  ff  hia  anoestoza,  and  by  tba 
olection  of  the  people.  Dozing  the  UeTolotlonary  War  htf  ma  at  the  head  OT  tho  Oxeeka,  a^d 
fai  the  BiWstv  interest ;  but  after  the  war  he  became  »t^«t»ed  to  the  Aine^eana^  and  mneved 
te«atfae  w4^  them.    U«  died  at  Fenaaco]a,  f  eb.  17, 1793. 

Another  distinguished  chief  of  the  Creeks,  oonsplcuoos  at  a  lalir  period^  was  WBA*HBRfOiS| 
who  la  daaeiibed  as  the  k«y  and  (^me^stooe  of  the  Gieek  eoafcderaey  daiin((  the  Creek  war 
whieh  was  teiminaled  in  1814.  Ilia  mother  belonged  to  the  tribe  oT  the  Ssminoles^  bat  ho  wa« 
bcMn  and  bnvoght  op  in  ttie  Greek  nation.  .     ^ 

In  person,  Weatherford  was  tall,  straight,  and  weU  proportioned ;  irhlle  hia  ftaterea,  luus 
mbnioosly  ananged,  indicated  ah  actiyo  and  disdpllned  nrind.  He  wai  sltont  an^  reservod  la 
pnblie,  nnless  when  excited  by  soaae  great  occasion ;  he  spoke  bat  'Seldom  In  ooancil,  b^l 
when  he  delivered  his  opinions,  he  was  listened  lo  with  dfdight  and  i^iprobatkm.  Uo^mm 
conning  aild  sagacious,  bra>Te>  and  eloqoept ;  but  he  .waa  also  eztNOooly  aTarieious^  treaeher* 
ous,  and  reVengefkl,  and  devoted  to  erety  species  of  cifmiaajl  oaronmjf  He  conunn^Mled  al 
tlM  massacre  of  Fort  Mim^' which  Opened  the  Creek  war,  shd  waa  Uio  last  of  his  nadoo  to 

ioboitt  to  the  Amerlouui* 

Wfadn  t^eothar  ofaleft  had-  sobmitted,  Qenecal  Jaekstti, in  oidar  to  teatflieir  AdeUtgs  oi^ 
dsnd  thant  to  deiiTer  Weathe^lbrd,  bound,  into  his  hands,  that  ha  might  be  d4alt  with  as  he 
desenred.  But  W.q^erlbrd  would  •oot  submit  to  such  degradation,*  and  phiceeding  hi  dia- 
gul£9  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  oonAnanding,  oflBoer,  Under  some  pretence  he  gained  admi^ 
»ioD  to  his  presence,  When,  to  the  great  surprise  of  4he  Genesal,  he  aahonneed  himself  in  the 
fbllowing  words. 

^'lamWcaiberford,  the  chief  who  commanded  at  Che  captare  of  VortlOms.  I  deslr^'paaea 
for  my  people,  and  have  come  to  ask  It.**  When  jTdcktoh  aflnded  to  his  barbarltlea,  and  aa- 
prcased  Us' surprise  that  he  shoi^d.  thus  Tentore  to  appear  before  him,  the  spirited  chief  re- 
plied. **  I  am  in  yoor  power.  Do  wltti  me  as  you  please.  I  adi  a  sdldier.  I  haTe  Hone  the 
whiCes  all  thtf  harm  I  could.  I  have  Ibught  them,  and  foughit  them  braTely.  If  I  had  an 
army  I  would  yet^flght — I  would  contend  to  the  lest :  but  I  hate  none.'  Hy  people  are  aU 
gone.    I  can  only  weep  overlhe  misftntones  of  my  nation."* 

IRibn  UAd  that  he  might  stUI  Join  the  war  party  if  he  desired  \  hot  to  depend  upon  no 
^oaxter  if  taken  afterwards ;  and  that  nnoonditional  sobmistfoli  wiift  his  and  his  people^s  on]y 
safely,  ha  rejoined  In  a  tone  as  dignified  as  it  was  indignant.  *^.You  can-  safely  address  me  In 
raeh  terms  now.  There  wa*  d  time  when  I  could  have  answered  yoo :— th^re  was  a  tfana 
i^en  I  had  a  choice : — I  have  none  now.  I  have  not  eT«n  a  hop^.  I  could  once  animate  my 
wan-hirs  to  bafitfo— bdt  I  cimnot  animate'  the  dead.  Their  bones  are  at  Talladega.  Tallus- 
batehea,  EmocflMi,  and  Tohopeka.  I  have  not  surrendered  raysdf  without  thought. '  Whfle 
there  waa  a  chance  of  success  I  never  left  my  post,  nor  suppltoated  peace.  But  my  people  are 
Bone,  and  I  ask  it  Ibr  my  nation,  not  for  mytelf.  Tou  are  a  brave  man,  I  rely  upon  yoor  gen- 
erodty.    Yota  will  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered  nation,  but  sudh  as  they  should  accede  to." 

Jaekaon  bad  determined  npon  the  execution  of  the  chief,  when  he  riioold  be  brought  la 
boond,  as  directed ;  but'  his  unexpected'  surrender,  and  bold  and  manly  oonAuct,  save<( 
hia  life.        ^ 

A  Creek  chief,  of  v6ry  different  character  tfom  Weatherfokd,  w^  the  celebrated  but  unfor- 
tanate  Ckncral  William  McXittOsh.  like  ii'Oilliv^y  he  was  a'  half  breed,  and  belonged  to 
£he  Coweta  tribe.  lie  was  a  prominent  leader  of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  Joined  the  Ameri- 
cans  in  the  war  of  ldl2, 18,  and  14.  He  likewise  belonged  to  Uie  snuQl  party  who,  in  1821,  28^ 
aad  25,  '#ere  in  fovor  of  kelling  their  lands  to  the  Americans.  In  February,  of  the  latter  yAu>, 
he  eoadnded  a  treaty  ibr  the  sale  of  buds,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  hit 

-  ^  ^  'g 

•  See  ikfig»466. 
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bfttion.  ForthkaotQylftfti-«flilsp6oplidenoaiiocdMliUiKmh|]fl,  aiidlnMajjhtol^^ 
'iTM  Borromded  aod  bunMd,  aad  IfcIjitoBh  and  one  of'hia  adheTentft,iA  afctemptiiig  to  eMmpf, 
mn  sho*.    His  ton,  Chilly  HeXntoah,  iru  allol^  to  leaTO  the^hoase  unbanned. 

Amofag'the  Beminotoa,  a  braneb  of  the  Croek  nation,  t^o  moat  dlatlnguiahed  clilef  with  wfaoB 
the  whites  haTc  been  acquainted,  was  PaweU,  or,  aa  he  was  eonunonly  called,  Oscbola.  lOa 
mother  la  ^d  to  haT«  been  a  Cteek  -woman,  an^  his  ibther'an  EngliiAman.  He  was  not  a 
chief  by  birth,  butnda^  hfanaalf  to  that  station  by  his  oonr«gb  and  peculiar  aMUflte. 

He  ^ifaa  oppoaed  to  the  remoTal  of  his  people  west  of  the  HlaslBBippI,  and  it  was  prindpftUir 
Chnmgh  hla  ihflnenoe*  that  Ihe  treatSea  fat  remojal  were  Tlo&ted,  itad  the  nadon  plunged  ta 
war.  He  wua  atf  excellent  taeticlaa;aad  an  acquirer  of  order  v^d  diselpUno.  the  principal 
erenta  known  in  his  hiatorj  will  bo  ibund  nattated  in  anodier  part  of  thb  work.* 
'  Other  chleft  dbtiuguJahed  in  Hnk  late  Seniifble  war,  were  Mieqnopffj  called  the  king  of  tfao 
ttatlon,  Sam  Jones,  JungteTf  Coa-Hcutfo  (Alligator),  Cfuwles  EmtUhkif  and  Abraham,  a  degro. 

» 

▲NALYP18       CkicxASAS.-   'The  territory  of  the  Chickasas,  extending 
I.  The  terrir  Po^h  to  the  Ohlo,  wa»  bounded  on  the  ecist  by  the  coHintry 
Gkt^ume.   °^  ^^  Shawnees,  and  the  Cheiokeeg;  on  the^sobth  by -the 
B.  characitr  Choctas',  and  on  the  west  t>y  the  Mississippi  River.     *Tha 
qf  the  nation.  ChJckasas  wer&va  warlike  nation,  and  were  often  in  a^sU^tc 
9.  Thdrreia-  of  hostility  with  tfie  surrounding  tribes.     •Firm  allies  of 
^luh  and  the  Enfflish,  they  were  at  all  times  the  inveterate  enemies 
uu  French.  ^^  the  Frcnch,  by  whom  their  country  .was  twice  unsuc- 
cessfully invaded,   onqe  in  1736,  and*  again  in   1740. 
-XL^itS^  *They  adhered  to  the  British  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, >ince  which  time  they  have  remfilned  ^X  peace  with 
^^^*hut^^'  the  United  States.    "Their  numbers  have  inereasfed  during 
the  last  fifiy  years,, and  they  now  amouni  to  beti)^een  five 
and  six  thousand  souls. 

Du  Pratii,  in  his  HIAory  of  IxNiisiiuu,  atToa  an.  aooount  of  a.Tety  intelUgant  Chlek|Maw  In- 
dian,, of  the  Taiop  tribe,  by  the  name  of  JUbncoteA/^pe,  who  tniTolled  many  yara  twe  the  pur^ 
poee  of  extending  his  knowledge,  but,  prinolpaUy,  to  aaoertain  from  what  country  the  Indian 
mce  originally  came. 

^  He  first  journeyed  in  »  northeaaterly  direction  until  be  came  upon  the  ocean,  probably  near 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  After  raiumlng  to  lUa  tribe,  he  again  set  out,  ton^rds  the  northweat, 
— passed  up  the  Misaouri  to  its  souroea— crcasod  the  mountaina,  and  Journeyed  onwarda  unth 
he  reached  the  great  Weatem  Ooe«D.  He  then  proceeded,  north,  following  the  ooaat,  until,  the 
days  became  Tciy  long  and  the  nights  rery  short,  wb«m  be  was  adrlsod  by  the  old  m^^  of  the 
country  to  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  continuing  bis  Journey.  They  told  hip  thai  the  land 
extended  atill  a  long  way  between  the  north  ahd  the  aun  setting,  after  which  it  ran  diraotiy 
weai,  and  at  length  was  cut  by  the  great  water  |h>in  north  to.south.  One  of  them  added,  thai, 
whisn  bo  was  young,  he  knew  %  Tory  old  man  who  had  seen  that  distant  land  before  it  waa  cot 
away  by  the  great  water,  and  that  when  the  great  water  was  low,  many  rocks  ilUl  appeared  in 
those  parts.— ^rinding  it  therefore,  impractleable  to  proceed  any  fiuthor,  Moncatchtape  returned 
to  hi.s  own  country  by  the  route  by  wWh  he  came.  He  waa  five  years  absent  on  tbis  aocond 
Journey.  ^ 

This  fijnoos  traTeOer  waa  well  kdown  to  Du  frats  about  tho  year  1^. .  Oy  the  Fnnch  ha 
Was  called  the  Interpreter,  on  aceount  of  bit  extended  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  In- 
dians. "  This  man,"  sayp  Du  Prata,  "  was  remarkable  for  his  solid  understanding,  and  elcra- 
tlon  of  sentiment ;  and  I  may  Justly  compare  him  to  those  first  Qreoks,  whp  traTelled  chiefly 
Into  the  ca^t,  to  examine  the  manners  and  customs  of  dlflfcrent  nations,  and  to  cesBmnnicate  ta 
tfieir  fellow  citi^ns,  upon  their  return,  the  knowledge  whieh  they  llad  acquired."      . 

The  narmtiTe  of  this  Indian,  which  is  given  at  considerable  Icn^h,  in  ld4  own  words,  ^ipean 
to  baye  sati«fiod  Du  Prata  that  the  aborigines  oame  from  the  continent  of  Asi%  by  way  of 
Bebring's  Straits. 


•  Bee  pAges  477  and  481. 


GboCtas.  .   ^I^he  Choetas  p6^9dssed  the  teVritory  border-  itWALYBM. 
ing  <xt  that  of  ifie  Greeks,  and  ejLten'ding  west  to  the  Mis-  i.  xtu  mri- 
flussippi  Rilrdr. '  "Since  they  worelipst  known  to  Europe^ans   '^tJj?* 
they  have  ever  been  an  agricultural  and  a  peii9eable  ^p^eMMt 
people,  amdently  attached  1t>  their  country ;  and  their  wars,  SS^^SmT 
always- defeoswe,  hava-  been  with  the  Creeks.  '  Ahhough 
they  have  had^succeaslvely,  for  Neighbors,  the  'French,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  English,  they  havfe  never  B^^en  "at  war 
with  any  of  them.    'Their  numbers  now  amount  to  nearly    axyir 
nineteen  thousand  souis,  a  great  portion  of  whom  have  ** 

already  removed  beyond  ^e  Mississippi. 

« 

W«  notlbe  MraAiLAVDriB  and  PonAx^vi,  two  Ohoetew  Ohlefi,  Jbr  the  puxpoM  orgMng  til* 
•peaehM  which  the/  agad*  to  Uftjette,  at  tke  city  of  Wuhingtoil,  in  the  wi^Aerdf  ISM. 
Haabalataboe,  on  bdng  Intiodnoed  to  l^fiqrotte,  ^oke  as  ibUqwi :  ^  « 
'**¥oa.artf  04^ of  Our  fltthon.  Hdu  have  fought  by  the  side  of  the  grsat  Waskingtim^  ^Te 
wUlioeelvf  heNyonr  hand  as  that  of  s  friend  and  fklher.  We  nare  i&wiygVaiked  Id  the  P«e 
IMin^i  of  peace,  and  tt  is  this  lteliag.whleh  has  eaaeedw  to  Tisk  yon  here.  We  preeenl  yov 
pan  h^nds— hands  that  haie  netev  been  sMned  with  the  blood  atAmmkmm.  We  Uve^  a 
eonntry'  ttt  l^om  this,  where  the  snn  darts  his  perpehdtnolay  layanpon  nC  WehaVehadflM 
Vkensh,  ihe^Spaniar^  and  the  IfingOih  fbt  neighbor*  ^  bat,now  we  have  eoljr  the  JUnerieaas ; 
In  the  midstofwliom  we  Uto  as  friendi  and  brothers."  <  / 

anwn  Pnslianiafta,  the  head  ehief  off  his  nation,  began  a  4>ee^  in  hh^tam,  apd  unneited 
hhneelf  in  the  following  words : 

>^  Nearly  ftfty  taiowt  har*  passed  away  Binoe  y^u  Orew^die  sword  ae  a  oompankm  of  Woifcinf  ■ 
Ion.  Wi^  him  yon  combated  the  enemies  qf  ^kmerica.  Ton  geperonily  rai^^ed  yoor  Mopd 
wKh  Chat  of  threoeray,  a^ad  proved  yodr  deVoiedness  to'tike  canse  whioh  yon  deftnded,  iiler 
jam  had  flnlrhni  tiiat  w<r  yod  tetorned  into  yonr  own  oonntry,  ahd  Slow  yon  coma  to  visit 
si0Bin  0iat  land  irtiere  yon.  asn.  henqifed  and  hrred  in  the  vemembraufc  of  a  nnmertms  and 
polverlUI  people.  Tbn  see  envyvlwre'  the  efaildien  of  those  for  wliom  yofi  de^taded  Ubetty 
oowd  axonnd  yon  and  pfeess  yon^  hands  wiU^liUal  aflMton. ,  We.haTC  heerd  related  all  these 
filings  in  the  depths  of  Che  ^Ustant  foruts,  and  oar  Itearts  hare  hetfi  filled  with  a  daslie  to  be- 
hfOld  jQii.  'We  are  eome,  we  haTi  presaed  ybnr  hand,  and  we  afe  satisfied.  This  Is  tiie  fixst 
Una  that  we  faafw  seen  yof^'aad  H  wHl  probably'te  the  lest.  We  hayeno  more  to  add.  The 
aaith  will  soon  part  ns  ftfrever." 

It  waa  obearred  that,  in  pitmoune|ug  thew  last  words,  the  old  chief  seemed  agftaited  l|y  some 
md  presentiment.  In  a  few  days  he  was  taken  sick,  and  he  died  before  he  ooold  set  out  to 
IstuAi  to  hia  oiwn  people.  Be  was  bniied  irfUi  military  honork,  and  his  nyhiament  oeoapisf  a 
ptoee  anonff  tbose  of^thb  gftat  men  in  the  cemetery  at  Waihipgtoh. 


*0f  the  tribes  which  formerly  inhabited  the  sea-shore  «.  Tr0«&e- 
between  th^  Mobile  and  the.  Mississippi,  and  tl^  western   SSSeilU 
bank  of  the  last  mentioned  river,  as  far  north  as  the  Ar-  ^jfl'^fS!*^ 
kansas,  we  know  little  more  than  the  nameff.     *Qn  the  s.  i^imme- 
Red ''River  and  its  branches,  and  south  of  it,  within  the  IS^S^ 
lerritdry  of  llie  United  Sutes^thera  have  been  found,  until    iA^SS: 
recently,  a  number  of  snail  tribes,  natives  of 'that  n^on,      ^^ 
who  spoEe  no  less.thajgi  seven  distinct  language  j  while, 
throughout  the  extensive  territory  occupied  by  the  Esqui- 
maux,  Athapascas,  A^gonquins,  and  Iroquois,  there  is  not 
found  a  single  tribe,  or  remnant  of  a  tribe,  that  speaks  a 
dialect  whiph  doea  oat  belong  to. one  or  another  of  those 
fiunilies. 
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ANALYSIS .      'To  cusoount  foT  thift  gseat  diversi|y  of  distitiot  litegoages 
1  r»««wr.  ^  ^^  small  territory  mentioned,  jit  has  been^supposed  £at 


^^<jg»^  the  impenetrable^wamps  ymd  nojoereuB  channels  by  which 

'»iBffy^  the  low  lands  of  that  caasiiry  ar^  intersected,  have  afforded 

aSc^ff  places  oT  refuge  to  the  reamants  of  conquexed  tribes ;  and 

it  is.  ivell  known,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the*  Aborigines  of 

America,,  tha^  small  tribes  preserve  their  language  to  the 

last  moment  of  their  existence.    '     -    .  . 


fiiXJTIQN-  VL 

DAHCOTAHi    aB    filOirXTRIBES.    ' 

9.  EgtMtqf      *0n  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  from 

'*JfgJ£27^  lands  south  of'(!he  Arkaneas,  to  the  Saskatchewan,  a 

*^*^   .  itl^am  which  empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  were  found  nu« 

,  raerous  tribes  speakihg  dialectd/of  a  common' language, 

an4  which  have  been  classed  Sunder  the  appellatLon  of 

s-TArMTif-  JDdhcotas  of  Sioux.     "Their  country  was  penetrated  hy 

wStmomi  Pi^^<5^  traders  as  ea^ly  as  1659^  but  they  were  little 

iffthtm.    Jcnown  either  to  the  French  or  the  BnglL^  colonists,  and  h 

is  but  recently  that  they  Iniv^  come  into  Contact  with  the 

i.Bittiaium  Americans.  /One  community  of  tfie  Sioux,  the  Whh 

^f^St^  nehagoesf  haij  'penetrated  tlie  territory  of  the  Algon- 

^^      quins,  and  were  found  on  the  weistem  shore  of  Jj«ke 

Michigan. 

8.  cum^kor     ^he  nadona  which  speak  the  Sioux  language  have  ho&SL 

^(M*  classed,  according  to  their  respective  dialects  and  ^gnu 

^SesSSS^  pHical  position,  in  four  divisions,  viz.,  Ist,  the  Wmneba- 

umgtugB.    goes ;  2(1,  Assiniboias  and  Sioux  proper  ^  8d,  the  Minetaree 

gioup ;  and  4tb,  the  southern  Sipux  tribes. 

$.  sariw  ht»-      ^  -  WiNiTBBAGoss.    "Little  is  known  of  the  early  history 

'^^l^s!^  of  the  Winnebagoes.   They  are  said  to  have  formeriy  oo- 

•"•^       cupied  a  territory  farther  north  than  at  present,  and  to  have 

been  nearly idestioyed  by  the  Illinois  about  the  year  1040. 

^hey  are  likewiBe  said  to  have  carried  on  fr^uent  wars 

%  Tte  NMit*  against  the  Sioux  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.     *The 

^mJ^  limits  of  their  territory  were  nearly  the  same  in  1848  as 

they  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous,  -and  from 

this  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  have  generally  lived, 

during  that  time,  on  friendly  term^  with  the  Algonquin 

t.  Thet  tm-  ^^'^  ^y  ^hich  they  have  been  surrounded. . 

*S£S!f      'They  took  part  with  the.  Bridsh  against  the  Americans 

torn-  wm    during  the  war  qf  1812-14,  and  in  1632  a  part  of  the  na- 

utn;  and   tion,  iiioited  by  llie  i^unous  Sac  chief.  Black  Hawk,  com- 

mtaMiS*  menced  an  indiscxirnjnate  warfare  against  the  border  seU 

fti  mf    tlements  by  which  ihey  were  surrounded,  but  were  sooc 
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obl^ed  to  sue  ibr^peacd.    'Their  numbers  in  194t>  were  analtsul 
estimated  at  four  thousand  six  hundred.'^ 


^  _  l.TMri„ 

2.  AssiNiBOiiffS,  Ain>0zo03:#&opsR.'  'The  Assinibotns  *«»6»i»to. 
.are  a  DaljtMita  tribe  who  have  separated^  Jrom  the'  rest  o^  ^  MmT^ 
the  QatijoQ,  and^  on  that  at^oount,  are  called  ^^  Rebel3'^  bj 

the  Sioux  proper^  'Tiiey  are  the»  moBt^  tiqrtherly  of  tne  s.  uodtu» 
great  Dahcoea  fow^ily,  and  but  little  is  known  of  their  his-  «~«*<»'«Tf 
tory.  *Their  number  is  estimated  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  ciamocw. 
at  rather  more  tham  six  thousand  souls/ 

The  Siotix  poopfer  are  divided  into  seVeH'  independent  s.  oMttoiu 
bands  or  tribes.     They  were  first  visited  by' the  Frendh  ^mwSS^ 
lbs.  early  as  1060^  and  are  described  by  them  as  being     f'^'^- 
ienx^ioua  and  warlike,,  and  feared  by  all  their  neighbors. 
*The  sev^n  Sioux  tribes  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about  «.  NkmHn. 
twenty  thousand  souls. f 

3.  HiyjSTASSE  Group.    The  Minetareesy  the  MandanSy  7.  Minetam 
and  the  Craws,  have  been  classed  together,  although  they     '^^*^' 
speak  different  languages,  having  but  remote  affinities 

with  the  Dahcoia.  *The  Mandans  and  the  Minetarees  g  cfutrmNr 
caltivata  the  8oir«iiid  live  in  villages ;  but  the  Crows  .are  ^,JtrtJ2r' 
an.  erratic  tribe,  and  live  principally  by  hunting.  *The  ^.Petuiutrug 
Mandans'  are  lighter  colored  than  the  neighboring  tribes,  ^^S^f^ 
which  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  fabulous  accoudt  of 
9L  tribe  ef  white*  Indians  descended  frdm  the  Welch,  and 
flf^aking'  their  liuiguage.  ^*The  Mandans. numb^  about  10.  Numten 
fifteen  hundi^f  souls;  the  Minetarees  and  the  Crows  <»^'*«'»^*** 
each  three  thoi]8and.f 

4.  SoiTTHBSN  Sioux  TaiBSS.   ^TheSoutiiem  Sioux  con-  tiTf^ana^ 
aist  of  eight  tribes,  speaking  four  or  five  kiddi^  dialects.  ^XurSrHl. 
Their  territory  originally  extended  from  below  th^  mouth  of    'fSiitSlr 
the  Arkansas  to  the  present  northern  boundary  of  the  State    f^o^"^- 
of  Missouri,  and  their  hunting  grounds  westward  to  the 
R^ky  Mountains.     ^'They  cultivate  the  soil  and  live  in    u-TMr 
villages,  except  ^during  .their  hunting  excursions.     "The  u^j^^JI^Xvi 
thvee  most  southerly  tribes  are  the  Quappas  or  Arkansas,    ^^i^*^ 
oa  the  river  of  that  name,  the  Osages,  and  the  Kanxas,  all 

acnith.  of  the  Missouri  River.     ^^The  Osai^es  are  a  nume-  u-  t^  om- 
TOtts  and  powerful  tribe,  and,  until  within  a.  few  years  vatl  territ^ 
past,  have  been  at  war  with  most  of  the  neighboring  tribes,     '^'  ^' 
without  ex9epting  the  Kansas,  who  speak  the  same  dialect. 
The  territory  of  the  Osages  lies  immediately  north  of  thi^t 
allotted  to  the  Cherokees,  the  Creerks,  and  the  Choctas. 

••The  five  remainihg  tribes  of  this  subdivision  are  the     Wv  t^ 
Imoas,  the  Misiauries,  the  Otoes,  the  Omahqfi,  and  the  itthwtnhm. 
P-uncahs.    '*The  principal  seats  of  the  lowas  are  north  of   .  ,%^ 
Cfae  River  J>es  Moines,  but  a  portion  of  the  tribe  has  joined 
■'■     ■  II..  ..  ■     >      ,        .  .  ■  ., 

«f  llwWarDefwtaiMat-  t  OalIailB>s  Mtfauia,  18K 
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iuuiitata.  the  Otoefi;  and  it* la  bellev^  that  both  tribes  speak  thb 

i.The^Mit'   same  dialect.     'ThcMiss^uriea  were  Qriginally* seated  at 

«»**••     the  mouth  of  the  river  of  %tbat  ntOne.     They  were  driven 

away  from  their  original  seats  by  the  Illinois,  and  have 

sipce  joined  the  Otoes.    .They  -speak  the  Otoe  dialect.    * 

%2jSJSSSi'      '"^^  Otoes  are  found  9n  the  south  side  oC  the  Missouri 

•^^*'***"  kiver,  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  ipver  Platte  ;  and  the 

a.  TfiePun-  Omahas  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platt&'River.    "The  Pun<. 

^^^-      qahs,  in  1840,  were  seated  on  the  MisqoiHi,  ode  hundred 

aB4fiily  miles  above  the  Omah'as.     They  .speak- the  Oma* 

ha  dialect.  •        ,  '  -      . 

«.  Th^mm-      ^The,  resid^e  of  the  Arkajituis  (bow  called  Quappas) 
'sSuv^^  i)iujDaber  about  'five  hundred  souls ;  the  Osiiges  five  -thou- 
^*^*'"^-  sand.]   the  Kanzas  fifteen  hundred  j  and  the  five  other 

tribes,  together,  about  &ye  thousand:* 

.       .        '    pl^HER  WESTERN  TRIBEa 

B.  TAf  Btadb  '  'Of  the  Indian  nations  west  of  the  D^cotas,  the  most 

'HfrtMy!'  numerous  and  powerful  ietre  the  Black  Feetf  a  wandering 

^SHitm!'  A^^  hunting  tribe,  who  occupy  an  extensive  territory  east 

.  of  the  Bpcky  Mountains.     Their  population  is  estimated 

at  thirty  t^iousand.     They  carry  on  a  peraetual  wac  witb 

the  Crows  and  the  Miaetarees,  .and  also  witn  the  Shoahonea 

or  Snake,  Indians,  and  other  tribes  of  the  IloCky  Moun* 

tains,  whom  ttie^  prevent-  from  hunting  in  the.buffiilo 

country. 

«,  Tht  Bapi4.     'The  Rapid  Indians^  estimated  at  ^ree  thousand,  are 

StS^iJSa.  found  north  of  the  Misaouri  River,  between  tl^e  Black 

Feet  and  the  Assiniboina.     The  Arapahas  ore  a  detached 

and  wandering  tribe  of  the  Rapids,  now  intimately  C(MI- 

nected  with  the  Black  f'eet. 

7.  Th»fm9'      ^The  Pawnees  proper  dnhabit  the  country  west  of  the 

"^'    <  Otoes  andtheOmahas.     They  bestow  some  ftttention  upon 

^riculture,   but    less  than  the...spAithem  Sioux  tribes. 

They  were  unknown  to  the  Americans  befoi^  the  acqiu^ 

sttion  of  Louisiana* 

One  of  Qm  laCast  vttempts  at  human  saeriloe  amoog  tlM  Fkwomi  tns  hapxrfj^  frvutcalad  ia 
the  fbUowing  maimer :  * 

A  few  yfara  pMrlopia  tolSSl^  a  war  party  ofPaynwahad  takftn  aymmg  woman  prlaofter,  and 
on  fheir  retom  aha  was  ifioamk  to  ba  aacritaad  to  tba  <<  Qraitt  Star,'*  according  to  the  nngeo 
of  the  tribe.  She  waa  fbatened  to  the  ata^,  and  a  TUt  company  had  aapomblod  to  witnaaa  tb# 
aeone.  Among  them  was  a  yoang  warrior,  by  tho  name  of  SetoJe^haroo^  who,  unoteerrod,  had 
atationM  two  flert  horsea  at  a  small  distance,  and  waa  seated  amons  the  crowd  as  a  sUent  spec- 
tator. AU  ware  anxUmsly  waiting  to  Aj<^  tho  ipeetaclo  of  tho  first  contact  of  tho  flajncs  with 
their  f Ictftm ;  wh^n,  to  their  astonishment,  the  yonng  warrior  waa  seen  rending  asunder  llio 
aords  which  bound  her,  and,  with  the  swiftnoos  of  flMMght,  bearing  her  lit  hla  aops  beyond  tii* 


•QallattnlB 
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WBmlBudflfeiide  ;-ir]nre,  t^mdag  h»np9o.  te*  hoiw,-«ad  mooklllit  hlmMlf  ap<m  ttis  ottwr, 
tebonheraffiafetohvftiandiaadiMMdifeiy.    TiMaoC«ottldlukve«M^«gued  thelUbof  aii 
cnUnuy  chief;  but  auoh  waft  Um  ftwAj  of  ^dftlwiharop  In  his  trib«,  that  ix>  mm  ptuunMd  to 
wnsoM  his  iiitorfcmic6>      ' 
Wbftft  mon  nobto  aiamf  1»  «r  fiUiiit  dftxiAg  tt  to  b«  tmaA  akong  all  th«  talat  af  rnodnii 

•Of  the  other  western  tribes  withiri  fhb  vicinity  of  the  analysib. 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  al^o  of  those  inhal^iting  the  Oregon  ^  q^j^^j^ 
territory,  we  hevfe  only  partial  accoimts;  and  but  little  '4mittbtt. 
18  known  of  their  divisions,  history,  language,  or  num-  " 
herd. 

4t  is  a  kno^vn  fact,  however,  that 'the  Oregon  tribes    9.ongm^ 
have  few  or  no  wars  among  themselves,  and  that  they  do     *^^*** 
not  engage  m  hftttfe  except  in  self  defence,  and  then  only 
in  (he  last  extremity.     Their  principal  encounters  are 
with  the  Blackfeet  Indians, 'who  are  constantly  rovit^ 
about,  on  both. sides  of  the  mountains,  in  quddt  of  pluA- 

der. 

»  * 

'     SECTION  m  ..      *    \        . 

PHTSICAL  CRAKACTBR,    LANGtTAaE,  .aOYERNMBNt,  fSLlGIOIf^ 
AND   TftlBITIOirS   OF   TH£   ABORIGII^S. 

Physical  Character.     1.  'In  their  physical  charac*  i,anatuni- 
ter—- their  form,  features,  and  eoloxs  and  other  natun^  SSnSSwSi 
eharacteristics,  the  aborigines,  no^  only  within'  the  boun-  ^ttS^^SS', 
daries  of  tbe  Uni^  Slates,  but  throughout  the  whole  con-  ^i^^»wt 
tinent,  presented  .a  great  uniformity ;  exhibit!^  thereby  ^^SStSt^t* 
the  cleareM  evidence-  tbat  all  belonged  to  the  tame  great 
ra^,  and  rendering 'it  improbable  that  Ihey  had  ever  in- 
termingled with  other  Y^rieties  of  the  human  family*. 

2.  *ln  form,  the  Indian  was  generally  tall,  straight  and  ^J^^SSO^ 
slender;    his  color  was  of  a  dull   copper,   or  i:edclish  *»«•*»••  «!^ 
faown, — hi*  eyes  blae^k  afid  piepcing,-^s  hair  coairse,  JJf»''<J^!^ 
dark,  and  glossy,  and  never  curling, — ^the  nose  broad, —  f^Siiid!^ 
lips  large  and  thick,— Ksheek  bones  high  And  prominent,—   *T"'  ^ 
\aa  beard  light,— >his  forehead  narrower  than  the  European, 

— ^he  was  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  natural  deformity 
was  almost  onknown.  '        .         '     ^ 

3.  'In  mind,  the  Indian'  was  inferior  to  the  European,  %.  ''^/j^ 
although  poBsessed  of  the  same  natural  endowments ;  *  for    compared 
he  had  cultivated  Ida  perceptive  f^ulties,  to  the,  ^reat  jSSJfSmL 
neglect  of  his  reasoning  powers  and  moral  qualities. 

The  senses  of  the  Indian  were  remarkably  acute-; — ^he  «  nu$onm 
was  apt  at  imitation,  rather  than  ihvention ;  his  memory  ^''SSIZiJIir 
was  good :  when  aroused,  his.  imaghiation  was  vivid,  but  jtSoSS^g, 
wild  as  nature :  his  knowledge  was  limited  by  his  expo-  tii5!r(c 
rieilee^  aod  he  was  nearly  destitute .  of  alistract  moral 


AVALT«»  tnithsy  aadof  general  principles.  '^The  Indian  isrwafmly 
t  The  attach'  attached  to  heieditary  custoiliB  and  manneraj-^^o  his  an- 
^hSSi^ST  ^^^^^  hunting  grounds  and  the  graves  of  his  ftither»;  he 
fl»M»^>onM  isij^posed^to  civilization,  ibr  it  abridges  his  freedom ;  and, 
remumanca  naturally  indolent  and  slothfu},  he  detests  labor,  and  tiius 
^      '^  advances  bot  skwely  in.the  toprovem^t  of  his  condi- 

"    Hon> 
iL  TAfyNfi-  *    Languaojb.     1*  *The  discovery  of  a  similaritV  in  sodOM 
kumeStrmiof  the   pnmltive * words  of  4ifierent  I^ndiiin  languages* 
&^<tr%  sbQwing  that  at  some  remote  epoch  they  had  a  common 

origin,  is  the  principle  which  has  govern/^  .the  division  of 

the  difiereht  tribes  ink)  families  or  nations.     'It  must  not, 

y^MfiM  the/efore,  be  understood,  that  those  which  are  cdassed  as 
Sea^cSh  belonging  ^  to  the  same  nation, •  were  undef  the  kame 
*^!!^tj^  government ;  for  diferent  tribes  of  the  same  family  had 

usually  separate  find  independent  govemmei^Ui)  and  •efieD 

Waged  exterminating  wars  with  each  other. 

4.  w»9KHty       %'  ^here  were  no  national  afEnities  springing  from  a 

mmonP'ilm  common  language :  nor  indeed  did  those  classed  as  be*- 

'jSJ^lf  j^  longing  to  the  same  family,  always  speak  dialects  of  a 

'^^SSI^    CQQimon  lancuage^  which  could  be  understood  by  all ; 

for  the  Qiassincation  oflen  embraced  tribes,  between  whose 

languages  there  was  a  much  less  similarity  than  among 

n^y  of  those  of  modem  Euiopa. 

m,Thedutr-      3.  '^Ithough  the  Indian  Jai^qagetf  difior  greatly  in 

^7S!iS^&  their  Words,  of  ^hlch  th^re  is,  m  general,  a  great  prolii- 

^''SSlS^tS*  sion ;  and  although  each  has  a  regular  and  perfect  sys- 

^'''^f^'^^-  t^m  of  its  otm,  yet  in  grammatical  structure  and  form,  a 

great  similarity  htm  been  found  to  exist  among  all  the  lan^^ 
rMriMim  guages  from  Greeol^d  to  Cape  Horn.  These  cireum- 
ihemeircum'  Stances  appecCf  to  denote  a  common  but  remote  origin  of 
^^mSL  all  the. Indian  languages;  and  so  differcDt  are  iiiey  from 
^^^SSm  ^ny  ancient  or  .modem  language  of  the  other  hemisphere. 


'i^  as  to  afibrd  conclusive  proof  that  if  they  were  ever  deri- 
ved from  the  Old  World,  it  must  have  been  at  a  very 
^arly  period  in  the  world^s  history^ 
*i»Saor^      4.  *The  language  jof  the  Indian,  however,  although 
^^'^'IJIJ^-  possessed  of  so  much  systenv  and  regularity,  showed  but 
ttndtt$de^   little  mental  cultivation;  for  although  profuse  in  wonfe  to 
^fii^t£St  express  all  histi6siie%  and  to  designate  every  object  of  his 
experience ;  although  abounding  m  metaphon  and  glow, 
ing  wrth  allegories,  it  was  fndapaU^  of  expressing  abstract 
and  moral  truths;  for,  to  these  subjects,  the  Indian  had 


•  LaboTf  ki  t?erf  uipttky  ham  app«M«d  to  our  IwSkaa  to  be  degrading.    "-1  hare  oerer,* 
taSd  an  Ittdlan  chief  at  MlehUimackinacY  who  wished  to  ecmoeniarato  Um  pointi  of  hiii  honor,. 
**  I  have  never  run  before  an  enemy,    t  have  nerer  pnt  wood  nor  carried  water^    I  haye  new 
Wea  diagaeett  wteh.  a  blow.    I  am  at  frae  ae  my  fttbart  wem  bafi>fa  me."~Si4aafa»^. 


navtf  directed  bi^.«atte^tioB ;  •  and  he  oeeded  hq  tenns  I9  ^luiifwa 

express  that  of  wiiioh  be  had  po  oonoepCioa.  ' 

5.  'He  had  a  name  lor  Djeity,  but  he  expressed  his  at-  l  jomMh 
tributes  by  a  circumlocution ;— -he  could  describe  «etioD% 
ai|d  their  eff^ts,  but  had  no  terms  for  their  moral  quali- 
ties.    *l!(or  had  the  Indian  any  written  4angtiag9.    The  s.  n« 


only  method  of  communicating  iffeas,  and  .01  preserving  Sn^S^Sgi 
the  memory  of  jdvents  by  artificial  sigos,  .was  by  the  use  T^^iSS*^ 
of  knotted  cord^^  belts  of  wampum,  and  analogous  means ;  '^p^fj^ 
or  by  a  systes»>  of  4>iotorial  writing,,  ec^nsisting  of  hide' in).  ^ 
itatioQs  of  visible  objects.    Something  of  thia. nature  was 
found  in  all  parts  of  ^merioa. 

GoVBENMXN^.     I.  'In  some  of  the  tribes^  the  govern-  ^^jnugpm- 
ment  approached  san  absolute  monarchy ;  the  wiU  of  the  mml7JS 
sachem  being  the  supreme*  law,  so  lone  as  the  respept  of      "^^^ 
the  tribe  preserved  his  f^thority.    *The .  government  of  t^jfjgfjf^ 
the  Five  Nations  was  entirely  republican.     *Ia  most  of  «.  mirfrrfini 
the.  tribes,  the  Indiaos,  a9,in<uviduala»  ptreserved  a  great    ^^^y~ 
degree  of  independence,  hardly  aub&uitiag  to  any^  re* 
■traint.  .      ' 

2.  *Thus,  when  the  Hiirans,  at  one  tino,  eent  measen-  $.mmtratim 
gers  to  con^ude  a  treaty  of  peaq^  with  the » Iroquois,  a  ^^OS!^ 
siijgle  Indian  accompanied  the  embassy  in  a  hostile  char, 
acter,  and  no  power  in  the  qommunity  could  deter  him* 
The  warrior,  ipeeting  .one  of  his  enemies,  gratified  bis 
vengeance  by  dispatching  him.  It  seems  Uie  Iroquois 
were  not  strangMs  to  such  «»llies,.ibr,  afi^  due  explana- 
tioD,  they  r^ar^led  the  .d€^  bs  aa  individual  act,  and  the 
QBgotiation  was  successfuUy  termioated.* 

Z.  ^The  nominal  title  of  .chief,  althoi^h  usQsIly  for  i.T/mtw 
life,  and  hereditary,  conierred  but  little  powet,  aithdr  in  ^TSSff!' 
war  or  in  peace ;  and  the  atithority  of  the  chieftain  da« 
,pended  almost  entirely  on  his  personal  talents  and  eo^ 
eigy.     'Public,  opinioa  ajad  usage  wece  the  only  laws  of  ^JSUlm 
the  Indian.f  '"Sfii?* 

4.  *There  was  one  feature  of  aristocracy  .which  ap^  ,.  rr^p^mt 
pears  to  have  been  very  general  among  })ie.  Indian  tribes,  SSSSSA* 
and  to  have  been  established  from  time  immemori^.  This  gffggg' 
Was  a  divi^n  into  clans  or  tribes^  the  mi^mbers  of  which 
were  dispersed  indi^riminately  ^roughout  the  whol^  \^  ^'Ss^ 
nation. .  '*The  principiA  regulation  of  these  divisions,  wasj  ^TJS^Slf 
that  nb  maa  could  marry  in  his  own  ckm,  add  that  every  ^^ 
child  belonged  to  the  clan  of  its  mother.     "The  obvious 


J  In  tn  oUtoMrr  nottoe  of  ttw  odebnled  M^GOHTny,  ^mmnnr  of  Om  (hmto,  ith»  dWtJta 
1liS,ttliiBld:^Th]aUoItaid«lilaf  of  «he  CnBkBilyM  hfaunV  ldii« of  Unci.  B«l  alH, 
M  ecndd  aetther  imtiilii  tha  monniml  ftVow  of  hii  nation  fima  ^m  eonunlMlon  of  a  eiftOM,  nor 
tfwaUx  Um  altwr  ho  bad  eoaunltted  K !  Be  nii^t  penoade  or  adyte,  all  Um  good  aa  ImBi^ 
feiivoreUrfcBiidP.^ 
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AMmLYBtt.  ^erfgn  of  this  system  was-  the  prevention  of  nlaniii^ 
"■       '^       among  near  1relations,<— thereby  checking  the  natural  ten« 
dency  towards  the  subdivision  of  the  nation  into  independ^ 
ent  c6mmiijiiities. 
tQrdabMpy      5.  ^Most  of  the  nations ^ere  found  divicled  int6  thr^ 
aSriS  clans,  or  tribes/  but  sojne  in|o  more^'^-T^eacb  distinguii^ed 
'^tSJSSt   by  the  name  of  an  animal.     'Thus  th^  Huron  tribes  w^re 
«  ^^••~"  divided  into  three  clans,— the  Bear,  the  Wolf,  and  the 
s-Tte^o-   Tnrtle.    *The  libqueis  had  the  same' divisions,  except 
^*^'    •  that  the  den  of  the  Turtle  was  divided  into  two  othen. 
4.  n^iMa-  ^The  Delawares  were  likewise'  divided  into' three  clans  $ 
^^SiM^f'  the  various  Sioux  tribes  at  present  into  two  large  clans, 
Sia^m,  vhich  are  subdivided  into  several  others :'  the  ShaWnees 
are  divided  into  four  clans,  ttnd  the  Cbi[Vpew)»  intb  a  lar- 
ger number. 
^SenornT     ^'  'Formerly,  among  some  of  the  southern  tribes,  if 
ertmrnmnoHg  an  Individual  committed  an  offence  against  one  "of  tiie 
^'aSuLSt  same  clan,  the  penalty,  or  compensation,  was  Vegulated 
^'^^'      by  the  other,  members  of  .the  clad ;  and  in  the  case  of 
murder,  the  penalty  being  death,  the  nearest  male  relative 
of  the  dec^aseai  was  the  executioner.     If  an  injury  was 
committed  by  a  meinber  of  another  clan,  then  the  dan 
Df  the  inured  party,  and  not  the  par^  himself,  demanded 
reparation ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  the  injured  clan  had 
the  right  to  do  itself  justice,  by  inflicting  the  proper  pen- 
alty upon  the  offender.  '  ^ 
^%SS!S!i^           *'^^  institution  peculiqjF  to  the  (^herdcees  was'  the 
MMjfc^   setting  apeutt,  as.  among  the  Israelites  of  old>  a  city  of  re- 
***^^"    fuge  and  peace,  which  was  the  residence  of  a  few  sacred 
/   ,          ''Geloved  men«'^'  in  whose  presence  blood  could  not  be 
shed,  and  where  even-  murderers  fbund|  at  least  a  iempo- 
T.  jnifMctec-  jwry  asylum.     *0f  a  somewhat  similar  nature  was  once 
•Ptet  trnMar  the  division  of  towns  or  villages,  among  the  Creeks,  into 
TSSim^  White  and  Red  towns, — ^the  former  the  advocates  of  peace, 
and  the  latter  of  war  \  and  whenever  the  question  of  war 
or  peace  was  deliberately  discussed,  it  was  the  duty  of 
th^  former  to  advance  all  the  arguments  that  could  be  sug- 
gested in  favor  «f  peace. 
aM/Wvnffy      Religion.   -1.  *The  leligious  notions  of  the  natives, 
^hS3r^  throughout  the  whole  continent;  exhibited  great  uniformity. 
%^^i^  !Among  all  nhe  tribes  there  was  a  belief,  though  often 
oSfhSlSrSi'  ^'^^  *"^^  indistinct,  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
itiftfth^mia.  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  future  state, 
"•jjgjjfjjy  "But  the  Indian  believed  in*  numberless  inferior  Deities  ;— 

UiHSiiX^  ^  ^  S^  ^^  ^  B^^i  ^®  moon,  and  the  stars ;  of  the  ocean 
and  Uie  storm ; — and  his  superstition  led  him  to  attribute 
spirits  to  the  Idces  and  the  rivers,  the  valleys  and  the 
mountains,  and  to  every  power  which  he  could  not  fathonii 
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and  which  he  oonAd  neither  oreaite  nor  destroy.     VThus  analtsis. 
the  Deity  of  Ifce  Indian  was  notli  unity ;  the  Gtxeni  Spirit  i,Timnatw» 
that  he  worshipped*  ^88  the  eitabodiment  of  the  n^<>^nal  ^^*gJj[M 
laws  of  the  Univetae, — the  aggregate  -of  the  n^ysterious     bpml 
powers  by  which  lie  was  surrotind^. 

•  2*,  "Mest  tribes  hacf  thehr  religioJus  faste  and  fe^ti^ls ;  ^JJ^JggJ- 
^eir  expiatory -self  punifi^ments  and  fCkcrifiCes;  and  tb^ir       'fS^ 
priests,  who  acted  in  the  rarious  capacities  of  physicians, 
prophets,  *and  sorcerers.'*   'The  Mexiciins  peSd  their  chief  *-JffSg** 
adoration  to  the  sun,  and  offered  huAian  sacrifices  te  that 
luminary.    *Tlie  Natohes,   and  some  nf  liic  tribes  of  i^^^ftjL 
Louisiana,  kept  a  saored  fire  constantly  burning,  ih  a  *^jjj[^^^ 
teiftple  appippriated  to'that  pitrpose.     The  Natches  also    ' 
worshipped  the  hnxk,  fiom  whom  their  sorereigri  ahd  the 
privileged  clasd  daiifted  to  be  descended ;  and  at  the  death   ' 
of  the  head*  ^ef,  who  was  styl^  the  Great  Btto,  his 
wives  a^  his  mother  wertf  siekurlficed.*   *Unti!'quite  re- >>MgiM^ 
oently  the  practice  0/  annually  sacrificing  a^ptisoner  pr». 
vailed  toiong  the  Missouri  IncKans  tod  the  Pawnees.f 

3.  *A  *  superstitions'  revex^nce  for  the  -dead  has  been  KJf'^ffj^ 
found  a  distinguishing  trait  of  Indian  character.     Undev   rua^OH 
its  ihfluenoe  the  dedd  Were  wrapped  and  buried  in  the 
choieest  f^urs,  with  their  ornamented  their  weapons  of  war, 
and  provisions  to  ,last  tKem  .on  their  solitary' journey  to 
the  fluid  of  spirits.     Extensive  mounds  of  earth,  the  only 
monumehfd  of  the  Indian,  were  often  erected  t)ver  l!he 
^ves  of  illusdnous  <2hieftaipd|  and  some  of  the  tribes,       • 
at  stated  intervals  doUected  the  hopes  of  tfie  dead,  and  in- 
terred them  in  a  common  cemetery.   -The  Mexicans,  ^and  ioJSrS- 
sotoie  of  tile  tribes  of'  South  Anierica,  freqfuently  buried      ^*^   , 
their  dead  beneath  their  hqcfses ;  and  the  same  practice 
h^s  been  trsboed  among  the  *  Mobilian  tribes  of  Nofth 
America.     *One  usage,  the  Jiurial  of  the  dead  in  a  «^f^  SS£S^**' 
pbfture,  was  found  almost  universal  among  the  tribes  from      tUn^ 
Greenland- to  Cape  liom,  showing  that  some  common  su- 
perstition ^rvaded  the  whole  continent.  '        %SiSSllH 

Traditiows.     L  "As  the  graves  Of  the  red  men  were  ^SSrSF 
their  only  monuments,  so  trtiditiohs  were  tfafeir  only  his-      *'*^ 
tory.     **6y  oral  traditions,  transmitted  from  faiher  to  son,  ^^iukmS^ 

*• • *-» — t : 

,*  The  Indians  poMeoed  some  little  ddn  ^  medicine,  Irat  as  all  diaeawi  of  otMcove  origin 
were  aaexiked  to  qie  eeeret  agency  of  maQgnant  powers  or  spirit^  the  phyddan  inTested  fabBi- 
••If  with  his  mystio  eharaeter.  when  h»  direoted  his  efttrts  agalmff  tbeee  inTlslble  eneipiles. 
By  the  aosney  of  dresma.  mystloai  eeremoniea,  and  incantations,  he  attempted  to  dive  Into  the 
abyss  of  ra^ority;  iLnd  bnng  to  light  the  hidden  and  the  unknown.  The  same  principle  In  hu- 
man natore,— «  dim  beUef  In  the  q»irit's  etistfnoe  after  the  dissdatlon  of  the  Irady,  and  of  nn- 
meroos  inrislble  powecs,  of  good  and  of  evil,  in  the  uhiverse  arbnnd  him, — principlee  wUeh 
wmp  the  mind  of  the  savage  In  the  Iblds  of  a  gioomf  soperstltfoa,  «nd  'bow  hbn  down,  the 
tool  of  Jan^eirs  and  knayes,— have,  nnte-  the  Ug^t  of  BeTelation,  opened  «  pathway  of  nope 
to  a  gSo/riooB  faomortnltty,  and  elefated  mtsa.  in  the  sesle  of  1>elngto  hold  oonTene  with  hk 


tAzeh«l08lalaffkH»,Y0LIL,p.l8S.    See  also  p.  M,  noOee  of  JVAOssilaroe. 
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AKALTwa.  they  preserved*  the  ^memory  of  iamorttnt  events  oonkeoted 

with  the  hist(»y  of  the  taribe— of  th^  deeds  of  illiutiioUs 

chieftains— and  of  important  phenomena  in  <)ie  natural 

MS  \^orld.     ^Of  their  traditiofis,  some,  having  obvious  refer- 

^  ence  to  events  recorded  .in  sfiiptur^  history,  are  esceed- 

ingly  interesting  I  and  important,  and  theiF  uni^uisality 

throughout,  the  entire. eontiiwi^  is  conclusive  proof  thik 

their  origin  is  not  w^lly  fiibulous.  ■ 

t.  j^MM.       2.  'l^us  the  videf  spi^ad  Algonquin  tribes,  preserved  a 

$^M7Slm^  tradition  of  the  original  creation  ef  th^  parth  .nom  watery 

a  wSlif'  ^'^^  ^^  ^  subsequent  general  inundatioui  ,  'The  Iroquois 

«Moifc      tribes  likewise  had  a  tradition  of  a,  general  deluge,  but 

ihun  which  they  supposed  that  no  person  escaped,  and 

that,  in  order  to  repeople  th^  ^rthi^bosAts  were  chawed 

4.  TVodMon  into  men*   ^One  tribe  held  the  traditiqn,.  not  oojy  of  a  oel- 

jlt^f     uge,  but  also  of -an  nge  of  fire,'  which,  destipyed  every 

human  being  except  one  man  and  ^'^  woman,  who  were 

.  sa^ed  in  a  cavern.  *-«  ; 

^BmMr       3.  ^Xbe  Tamenaci^  a  nation  in  .the  northern  part  of 

tfu^Tmm-   South  America,  sa^  that  their  progenitor  AmaUoicaj  arri- 

"^      ved  'IB  their  country  in  a  bark  ^^noe,  at  the  time. of  the 

great  deluge,  which  i»  called  the  age  of  waten   .This 

traditbn,  ^  witl)  some  modifications^  was  current ,  a^nx 

many  tribes;  .and  the  name  of  Amalivica  waa  found 

spread  over  a  region  of  more  t)ian  forty  thousigid  equa^ 

miles,  where,  h^  was  termed  the .''  Father  of  Manjund.'^ 

<L^<M        4.  'The  aboriginal  Chiliatis'say  that  their  piQgenitom 

^^^"     escaped  from  the'deluge  hy  aeoendjng  ^  high  mountain, 

which  they  still  point  put.  . 

MuScm^Qf    '  ^'^^  Muyscas  of  New  Grrenada  have  a  tradition  that 

^itwGm-  they  were  ^ugbt  to  cloth^. themselves,  to  worship  the  euui 

fmd  to  cultivate  the  .earth,  |>y  an  old  man  with  a  long  fiow^ 

ing  beard ;  but  that  his  wife,  less  benevolent,  caused  the 

y&iej  of  Booota  to  be  ^inundated,  by  whioh  all  the  na- 

Uves  perished,  save  a  few  wiio  were  preserved  on  tne 

*  mountains. 

^JSnSUr       ^«  *^  .tradition  ^ihid  to  be  handed  down  from  the  Tol* 

ygggy  tecs,  concerning  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  in  Mexico,  re* 

lates,  that  it  was  built  by  one  of  seven  giants,  who  alone 

escaped  from  the  great  deli^,  1^  taking  refuge  in  the 

cavern  of  a  lofty  mountain.    Th6  bricks  of  which  the 

pyramid  was  eompo^  were  made  in  a  distant  province, 

and  conveyed  by  a  file  of  men,^who  passed  them  from 

hand  to  hand.    But  the  gods,  beholding  with  wrath  the 

attempt  to  build  an  edifice  whose  top  should  reach  the 

clouds,  hurled  fire  upon  the  pyramid,  by  whieh  numbers 

of  the  workmen  perished.    The  work  was  discontinued. 


1]  npuLN  Tsiw:  q] 


and  the  monuneat  wm  nftafiranb  dedieatad  Id  tlie  *  Goto  jmAtTwa. 
OP  THB  Aia.'  ,  .  t;       ^ 

.6.  ^Tbe  M^xiowMi:  a8crit>6d-  aU  tk^  koprgvemeiils  in    i.  oroi 
the  arts,  and  U^  oecemoniea  of  .their  csligion,  to  a  white  9%  jfiT 
and  bearded  maoy  who  oame  £rem  an  \inknoirii  region,      ^^^ 
and  was  made'  high  priest  of  the  otty  of  Tula.    'Fram  the 
numerous  blesaingB  which-  he  bestowed  upon  mankind, 
and  his  aversion- to  cmelt^  and  war,  hift  was'oatied  the 
golden  ^e,  and  the  era  of  peaoel    Having  xedeimi  fihom 
the  ^rea|  Spirit  a.  drink  wiuoh  made  iiioi  immortal,  and 
being  inspir^  with  the- desire  of  visiting  a  distant  cdun- 
try,  he  went  t6  the  east,  «n49  disi^pearing  on  the  coast,    . 
was  never  afterwards  seen.     *In  one  of  the  Mexican  pic-  %.  TrmMHm 
ture  writiiigs  there^is  a  delineation  of  a  venerable  looking   aSyth^ 
man,  who,  with  )ris  wife,  was  saved  in  a  canoe  at  the  time  '^^S?^ 
of  the  great  inundation,  and,  upon  the  retiring  of  the     '''^' 
waters  ^f  the  flood,  was  landed  i^n  a  mountain  called 
Colhuacan.     Their,  children  were  biorh  dumb,,  and  re- 
ceived 4i^i^t  langifages  from' a  dove  upon  a  lofty  tree. 

7.  'The  natives  of  Mechoacan  are  s^  by  Clavigero,  ^^^g^^ 
Humboldt,  and' others,  to  have  a  tradition,  which,  if  cor.  u^mommcV 
rectly  ^reported,  aecords  most  singularly  with  the  scrip-  *'*«**«»^ 
tur^l  account  of  the  deluge.  '  The  tradition  relates  that 

at  the  time  of  die  great  jdelu^,  Tezpi,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  embarked  in  a  edOi  or  house,  taking  with  them 
several. hnimals,  and  tha  seeder  pf  difierenl  fitiits;  and  * 
that  when  the  wate»  began  ito  withdraw,  a  bird,  called 
Otfro,  was  sent  ont,  which  remtfi^ied  feedkig  upon  carrioi^ ; 
and  that  oth^r  binls  wtoie  then  sent  out,  which-  did  iiot 
return,'  except  the  humming  bird,  which  brought  a  tanall 
branch  in  its  mouth. 

8.  ^Thiese' traditions,*  and  Inany  others  of  a  similar  «.  v^nQ^f 
character  that  n^ht  be  mentioned,  form  an  impoftsCnt.  ^/StSS^ 
link  in  the  chain  of  tesdmopy  which  goes  to  substantiate  ^fJH^HS! 
the  authentioily^of  Divine  Kevelation.     *We  behold  the  5.7»0<*fi. 
unlettered  tribes  of  a  vas(  continent,  who  have  lost  all  jSi^'Sey 
knowledge  of  their  origin,  or  .migration  hither,  preserving '     *^^' 
with  remarkable  distinchness,  Sie  apparent  tradition  o. 
eertain  events  whiph  the  in^iied  penman  tells  us  hap- 
pened in  the  early  ages  of  th6  'worid's  history.     *We  •i95j;25J? 
readUy  detect,  in  several  of  these  tzadidons,   clouded  ^^f  J^ 
though  they  are  by  faUe,  a  striking  coincidehce'  with  fhe  ^t^^ae- 
scriptural  accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge  ;  while 
in  others  we  thi^  we  see  some  faint  memorials  of  die 
deatrucdon  of  t)ie  *'  cides  of  the  plain''  by  ^  fire  which 
came  down  from  heaven,^'  and  of  that "  confusion  of 
tongues''  which  fell  upon  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  the 
plamsof  Shinar. 
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ANALYSIS.  9.  'Ift)iew5riptuiy,ai(MX>iUKtoftfiedelage,  andthesaTiii^ 
i.jHffieuuv  ^^  Noah  and  his  family  be  oply  a  ."  delusive  fable*;"  at 
iilmSuuSie  ^^^  ^M»,  and  uoder  wkatcirCuuistano^  it  may  be  aadced, 
ma^tunda^  could  ^ueh  a  fable  have  been  imposed  upon  the  world  for 
SSSSie,  fc,  a  fact,  abd  with  such  impressive  force-  that  it  should  be 
itafabu.    imivergally  credited  as  ^rue,  and  transmitted,  in  many 

langutiges,  through  difierent  nations,  aqd  succ^sive  ages, 
jLTteogH^by  oral  tradid6n  alone ?  *  Those  who  can  -tblerate  the  . 
whoOqrau  supposition  of  such  universal  cxadulity;  have  no  alterofu  ' 
'"^'i&Sn^  tive  but  to  rajeot  the  evidence-  deriv^  from  all  human 

experience,  and,  against  a  woiid  d  testimony  weighing 

against  them,  ta  oppcM  meir^ly  the  'bare  assertion  dr 

infidel  unbelief.         '  ,  ^ 


-"■»>/\^/N/»r^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AMBRICAy    ANTICITTJTIES 
/      •  '  '   SECTION  L  .      . 

% 

ai^hquities  fottnd  jn  "^the  ttnited  states. 

&  jbut^uitim     1. .  'Tab  Antiquities  of  th^  Indians  of  the  present  race 
^ai^SS!u9^  neither  numeiou?  nor '  im})9rt«nC.      *I«iey  consist 
4.  cmrfiti^  chiefly  of  ornaments,  warlike  iAstrUmentsT,  ftnd-  domestic 
wtec      ptensils ;  such,  as  rude  stbQ^  axes  of  tomahawks,  knives 
and  chi^lsj  pipes,  flint  airow-h^ads^  an  infeiior  kmd  of ' 
earthenware,  and  mortars  that  were  used  in  preparing 
6jjnijr»^  mai^  or  com*  for  footf.  *  •These  speeimens  of  aborurinal 
evtfefider  (/  art  and  ingenuity  are  frequently  discovered  in  the  ^uttiva- 
^^'      tkkn  of  new  lands,  in  the  vicinity  of' old  Indian  towim,  and 
particularly  in  the  Indian  bur3dng.  places  ; '  but  they  pre- 
sent no  evidences  of  a  state  of  society 'Superior"  to  what 
9.  Modem    is  found  among  the  Indiana  of  the  present  day.     'Some 
kuriat;  how  tribes  creoted.  mounds  over    the   graves  of  ilfustrious 
^SmVulSf  chieftains ;  but  these  works«an  generally  be  distinguish^ 
eient,tumuu,  fj^j^  ^^^^^  ancient  tumuli*  which  are  of  unknown  origin, 
>  byjtheir  inferior  dimensions,  their  isolated  situations,  and 
ihe  remains  of  known  Indian  fabrics  that  are  found  with- 
in them. 
rjw»^       2.  ^As  articles  of  modem  European  origin,  occasionally 
w^SSSi   found  in  the  Western  States,  have  sometimes  been  blended 
■'*3JSi/'^  with  thoae  that  are  really  ancient,  great  caution  is  reqlii- 
^^**^'     site  in  receiving  accounts  of  supposed  antiquities,  lest  our 
credulity  should  impose  upon  us  some  modem  fragment 


for  an  aiioient  relio.     ^Ap  the,  Ereoch,  at  an  early  period,  AWAiiwi. 
had  eatablishmeoits  in  eur  western-  territory,  it  would  be  tftytonmit 
surprising  if  the  soil  did  not  oceasionally  unfold  some   %J^^^ 
lost  or  buried  remains  of  their  residence  there ;  and  ^'^SCmi 
accordingly,  there  haye  been  found  knives  ahd  pickaxes,  Mfmm^ttmm, 
irpn  and  copper  kettles,  fuid  implements  of  modern*  war- 
fare, together  with  .  medals,  ai^  French  and  English 
coin9;  and  .even  some  ancient  Roman  eoms  were  ioudd 
in  a  cave  in  Tennessee ;  but  these  had  doubtless  been 
deposited  there,  and  perhaps  in  view,  of  the  exploration  of 
the  cave,  hj  wnne  European ,  since  the  country  was 
traversed  by  the  French.    'But,  notwithstanding  some  ^J^JS^f 
reported  discoyeries  tp  the  contrary,  it  is  confidently  be-  ^SSff^ 
lieved  that  them  ha$  not  been  found,  in  all  North  Amer-      ^ 
ica,  a  single  med<d,,.coin,  or  monument,  bearing  an  on- 
scription^in  any  knpwn  language  of  the.  Old  World,  which 
lyis  not^  been  brought^  or  metde'  here,  since  the  discovery 
by  Colomhus.  .  *  ;     /     . 

3.  'There  itfe,  however,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  J^  tat^o^ 
States,  many  antiquities  of  a  rema^ki^le  character,  which  jj**^^ 
cannot.be  ascribed  c^^ther  to  Europeans  or  to  the  (M^sent     ^ 
Indian  tribes,  and  which  afibrd  undoubted  proois  of  an 
origin  from  nations  of  eonsiderable  cultivatioA,  ^d  ele- 
yated  far  aboye  the  savage  state*    *Ko  articles  of  me«  AJ^y^"^^ 
chanical  workmanship  are  more  enduring  than  fragdients    m  cm^ 
of  earthen  ware,  specimens  of  wh{ch,  coeval  in  da,te  with' 
the  remotest  perio^of  civilisation,  have  been  found  among 
the  oldest  ruins  of  the  world.     'Numerous  specimens,  ggyg»w< 
moulded  with  ff  reat  care,  have  also  been  disoctrered  in  the      wed 
wtotera  United  States,  and  under  such  circumstances,  as  "' 

to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their' being  of  recent  origin. 

,4.  !Some  years  ^ince,  sokne  workmen,  in  digging  a  well   '^gygg^ 
near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  discovered  an  earthen  pitcher,  atsoJSISt 
containing  about  a  gallon,  standing  on  a  rock  twenty  ibet 
below  the  surpi^ce  of  the  earth.     Its  form  waa  circular, 
and  it  was  surmounted  at  the 'top  by  the  figurejof  a  female 
head  covered  with  3.  conical  cap.     The  head  had  strongly  -  ^ 
marked  Asiatic  features,  and  large  ears  extending  as  low 
as  th6  chin.* 

5  ^Ncar  some  ancient  remains  on  a  fork  of  the  Cum-  7.  i^^^^rw. 
berland  River,  a  curious  specimen  .of  potteiy,  called  the  Jf^.f^ 
*^  Triune  vessel,"  or  "  Idol,"  was  found  about  four  feet  ^Smberumd 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.     It  consists  of  three  hoi- 
low  heads,  joined  together  at  the  back  by  an  inverted  bell- 
shaped  hollow  stem  or  handle.    The  features  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Asiatic.     The  faces  had  been  painted 
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AKAL1MW.  with  red  uftd  yellow,  and  the  colors  odll  retained  great 
brilliaoby.  The  vessel* holds  about  a  quait,  and  is  com- 
posed oi  a  -fii^e  clay,  whidi  has  been  hardened  by  the 
action  of  fire.  *     * 

I.  XM^ctay     6.  'Near  Nashville,  an  ijiol  oompoeed  of  clay  and  gfp» 
foJSlfUS  sum  has  been  discovered,  whioh  represents  a  man  without 
Nathviue.    ^j^jj^^  having  the  hah  pliiited,  a  4>and  around*  the  head, 
and  a  flattened  lump  or  cake  upon  the  summit.     It  is  said- 
in  all  'respects  tor  resemble  an  idol  found  by  Profess^ 
Pallas  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Russian  empfre."*      * 
t.  joutand      Y*  *In  an  ancient  eitcavation  at  the'8tat^  salt  ni^orks  in 
JSSSitrSu  IHinois,  ashes  and  fragments  of  earthen  w&re  were  found 
sp''*'*^    at  great  depths  below  th^  sur&oe ;  and  nuiilar  appear! 
ances  have  bec^  discovered  at  other  works ;  which  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  these'  springs  ,were^  fbitoeriy  worked 
by  a  civilized  people,  hr  the  mami&ctqie  of  salt.*^ 
9,R$maim       'llemains  of- fire-places'  and  6IiimneyA  have  *been  dis- 
^SttSSm^  covered  in  various  places,  several  feet  ^low  .the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  Where  tne  soil  was  covered  by  the  hea- 
viest forest  trees ;  fii^m'which  the-conclusieo  is  probable 
that  eight  or  ten  'hundred  years  had  eiafMsed  since  diese 
hearths  wese  deserted4 
4.  UBdMif  n-      8.  ^Me^als;.  representing  the  sjan]  with  its  rssy^  of  light; 
tS^S!?^  have  been  found  at  various  piaees  in  the  Western  -S^tes, 
^v^^,'  tbgether  with  utendls  and  ornaments  of  copper^  some- 
^       times  plated  with  silve) :  and'4n  one  instance,  in  k  mound 
at  Marietta,  a  solid  silver  <supr  was  found,  with  its  surface 
$.  tartom^r-  anooth  and  regular,  and  its  mterio^ finely  gilded.§     *Arti. 
J^;^    <5les  of  copper,  such  as  pipe-bowls,  ariow-heads,  circular 
medals,  d^c,  have  been  found  in  more  than   twenty 
«.  Mtrmqr  ™<Hui^<    'Mirrors  of  isinglass  have  been  ibund  in  many 
*5«J^»    places.    Traces  of- iron  wholly  consumed  byTuat  have 
7.  ArHOe^qf  ^^^  diseovered  in  a  few  instances.     'Some  of  the  articles 
'  patury.    of  pottciy  are  skilfully  brought  and  polished,  glazed  and 
burned,  akid  are  in  no  respects  inferior  to  those  of  modem 
manufiictare.|| 
t.  TUtmex'      9.  'These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  numerous  articles 
TS%J!^^of  mechanicar  workmanship  that  have  been  discovered, 
and  which  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  some  former  race, 
of  far  greater  skill  in  the  arte,  than  the  present  Indian 
}£f«El7«S!ff-  tribes  possess.    'But  a  clasd  of  antiquities,  far  more  inte- 
gjg^^^Jg  resting  than  those  already  mentioned,  and  which  aflbrd 
esunt.     more  decisive  proof  of  the  immense  numbers,  and  at  least 

• ■ — r— ■  iiiiB  ■  J  -  ., 

*  AiduBlQgk  AflMilfianA,  toI.  i.  p.  11,  and  FiJ]u*B  TimTvte  toI.  2nd. 
t  Bon*  of  tbe  Indian  tribes  made  use  of  nek  salt,  but  it  la  not  known  that  tkey  vikdcxalood 
the  proeess  of  obtaining  it  by  erapoFation  or  boiling. 
t  Ai«hnlogia  Am.  n»l.  i.  p.  202. 
f  Sehooloialt^a  View,  p.  1976. 
B  Sehoolciaft'a  lUadssipiii,  roi.  i.  908,  and  Afsluriogia  Am.  f«l.  i.  p.  827. 
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partial  civMizatioa  of  th^ir  authors,  consists  of  embank- 
ments of  earth,  trenchesi  walls  of  stone,  and  mounds, 
which  «re  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  states  bordering 
upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches, — ^in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  their  tributaries, — and  in  the  South- 
em  States  and  Florida. 

10.  'Although  upwards  of  a  hundred  remains  of  what 
were  apparently  rude  ancient  forts  or  defensive  fortifica- 
tions, some  of  which  were  of  considerable  dimensions, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone,  yet 
they  increase  in  number  and  in  size  towards  the  south- 
west. Some  of  the  most  remarkable  only  can  be  de- 
scribed. 

11.  'At  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  an  elevated  plain  above  the 
present  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  were,  a  rew  years  since, 
some  extraordinary  remains  of  ancient  works*  which  ap- 
pear to  have  be«i  fortifications.  'They  consisted,  princi- 
pally, of  two  lai^e  oblong  inclosures,  the  one  containing 
an  area  of  fbrty,  and  the  other  of  twenty  acres,  together 
with  several  mounds  and  terraces,  the  largest  mound  being 
one  hundred  and  fHleen  feet  in  oiameter  at  the  base,  and 
thirty  feet  in  altitude. 

12.  *The  fortresses  were  encompassed  by  walls  of 
earth,  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth. 
On  each  side  of  the  larger  inclosure  were  three  entrances, 
at  equal  distances  apart,  the  middle  being  the  laigest,  es- 
pecially on  the  side  towards  the  Muskinsum.     This  en- 

.  trance  was  guarded  by  two  parallel  waUs  of  earth,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  apart,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  extending  down  to  the  former 
bank  of  the  Muskingum. 

13.  'Within  the  inclosed  area,  near  the  northwest 
comer,  was  an  oblong  terrace,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
eight  Hbet  in  length,  and  nine  feet  high, — ^level  on  the  sum- 
mit, and  having,  on  each  side,  regular  ascents  to  the  top. 
Near  the  south  wall  was  another  similar  terrace ;  and  at 
the  southeast  comer  a  third.  Near  the  centre  was  a  cir- 
cular  mound,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  feet  high ; 
and  at  the  southwest  comer,  a  semicircular  parapet,  to 
guard  the  entrance  in  that  quarter. 

14.  'The  smaller  fort  had  entrances  on  each  side,  and 
at  each  comer ;  most  of  the  entrances  being  defended  by 
circular  mounds  within.  ^The  conical  mound,  near  the 
smaller  fort,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  an  embank- 
ment, through  which  was  an  opening  towards  the  fortifi- 
cation, twenty  feet  in  width.  This  mound  was  protected, 
in  addition,  by  surrounding  parapets  and  mounds,  and  out- 
works of  various  forms.     'Between  the  fortresses  were 
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aAalybib.  found  excavations,  one  of  which  was  saty  feet  in  di&ine« 
i.TMrwob'  ter  at  the  surface,  with  steps  formed  in  its  sides.     'These 
MtuMign.  excavations  were  probably  wells  that  supplied  the*  inhabit- 
ants  with  water. 
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15.  'At  Circle viile,  near  the  Sciota  River,  were  two 
earthen  inclosures*  connected  with  each  other;  one  an 
excLcl  circle,  and  the  other  an  exact  square ;  the  diameter 
of  the  former  being  sixty  nine  rods,  and  each  side  of  the 
latter  fifty  nine.  'The  wall  of  the  square  inclosure  was 
about  ten  feet  in  height,  having  seven  openings  or  gate- 
ways, each  protected  by  a  mound  of  earth.  *The  circu- 
lar inclosure  was  surrounded  by  two  walls,  yrith  a  ditch 
between  them ;  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to 
the  top  of  the  walls  being  twenty  feet.  •In  the  centre  of 
the  inclosure  was  a  mound  ten  feet  high,  thirty  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  the  summit,  and  several  rods  at  the  base.  'East 
of  the  mound — ^partially  inclosing  it,  and  extending  five 
or  six  rods,  was  a  semicircular  pavement,  composed  of 
pebbles,  such  as  are  found  in  the  bed  of  the  adjoining 
riveir, — and  an  inclined  plane  .leading  to  the  summit. 

16.  'On  removing  the  earth  composing  the  mound,  there 
were  found,  immediately  below  it,  on  the  original  surface 
of  the  earth,  two  human  skeletons  partially  consumed  by 
fire,  and  surrounded  by  charcoal  and  ashes,  'and  a  few 
bricks  well  burnt ; — also  a  large  quantity  of  arrow-heads, 
— ^the  handle  of  a  small  sword  or  knife,  made  pf  elk-horn, 
having  a  silver  ferule  around  the  end  where  the  blade  had 
been  inserted,  and  showing  the  appearance  of  a  blade 
which  had  been  consumed  bv  rust, — a  large  mirror  of 
isinglass  three  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in  widths 
and  on  the  mirror  the  appearance  of  a  plate  of  iron  which 
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had  likewiie  been  oonstnned  by  rust.     *A  short  distance  analtsis. 
beyond  the  inoloeure,  on  a  hill,  was  another  high  mound,  1 


%.  dtteiutt 


OMe. 


whidi  appears  to  have  heea  the  comnion  cemetery,  as  it  i^"2£*2**^ 
oontamed  an  immense  number  of  human  skeletons,  of  all 
sizes  and  ages. 

17.  'Near  Newark,  in  Licking  County,  on  an  extensive 
and  elevated  plain  at  the  junction  of  two  branches  of  the 
Muskingum,  were  the  remains  of  ancient  works  of  a  still 
more  interesting  character^  At  the  Western  extremity  of  ••  fMNa  t. 
these  works  was  a  circular  fort  containing  twenty  two 
acres,  on  one  side  of  which  was  an  elevation  thirty  feet 
high,  built  partly  of  earth,  and  partly  of  stone.  This  cir- 
cuiar  fort  was  connected,  by  parallel  walls  of  earth,  with 
an  octagonal  fi>rt  containing  fi>rty  acres,  the  walls  of  which 
were  ten  feet  high.  To  this  fort  were  eight  openings  or 
gateways,  about  fifteen  feet  in  widdi,  each  protected  by  a 
mound  of  earth  on  the  inside^ 
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18.  "From  the  fort,  parallel  walls  of  earth  proceeded   "•  ^gj^ 
to  the  former  basin  of  the  river : — others  extended  several  tm-tk:  &r 
miles  into  the  country ; — and  others  on  the  east  to  a  square  ^SlmjT 
fort  containing  twenty  acres,  nearly  four  miles  distant.*  **'*'^'  ♦*• 
From  this  latter  fort  parallel  walls,  extended  to  the  river, 
and  others  to  a  circular  fort  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
K>ntaining  twenty  six  acres,  and  surrounded  by  an  em- 
bankment from  twenty  five  to  thirty  feet  high.     Farther 
north  and  east,  on  elevated  ground  protected  by  intrench- 
ments,  were  mounds  containing  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  parallel  walls,  extending 
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AN ACTSis.  0outb,  oonneoted  these  works  with  others  thirty  utiles  dis- 

tant. 
Jjjjgjjf       19.  *Near  Somerset,  in  Perry  Coiuity,  is  an  ancient 
SMMTKf,  *i  ruin,*  whose  walls,  inclosing  more  than  forty  acres,  were 
tuBeevo. 4,  built  wlth  rude  fragments  of  rocks,  which  are  now  thrown 
""SS^J*    down,  but  which  were  sufficient  to  construct  a  wall  seven 
feet  in  height,  and  five  or  six- in  thickness.    The  inclosure 
has  two  openings,  before  one  of  which  is  a  large  and  high 
rock,  protecting  the  passage. '  Near  the  centre  of  tibe 
work  is  a  circular  conical  mound,  fifle^n  or  twenty  feet  in 
height ;  and  in  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  forming  a  part  of 
it,  is  one  of  smaller  dimensions.     Near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  inclosure  is  a  spiall  work,  containing  half 
an  acre,  whose  walls  are  of  .earth,  but  only  a  few  feet  in 
height. 
"ctewS^f?      20.  'A  short  distance  west  of  Chilicothe^  on  the  North 
*wi4MC  Branch  of  Paint  Creek,  there  are  several  successive  nat. 
kSMifas,  ural  deposites  of.  the  soil,  called  river  bottoms,  rising  one 
■"JJJJ"*    above  the  other  in  the  form  of  terraces.      Here  are  an- 
cient  work's^  consisting  oC  tvfo  inclosures,  connected  with 
^SSiSS^  each  other.     *The  largest  contains  an  area  of  one  hun. 
dred  and  ten  acres,  wholly  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth, 
and  encompassed  by  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  except  on 
the  side  towards  the  river.     Within  this  inclosure,  and 
encompassed  likewise  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  were  two  cir- 
cular woi*ks,  the  largest  of  which  contained  six  mounds, 
«.  Thimmia-  which  have  been  used  as  cemeteries.     *The  smaller  in- 
closure, on  the  east,  contains  sixteen  acres,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  merely,  in  which  are  several  openings 
or  gateways. 

^.KiOMat       21.  H3n  Paint  Greek,  alsO)  a  few  miles  nearer  Chili- 

e^  Ro^  oothe,  in  the  same  state,  were  extensive  ruiiis«  on  opposite 

M^PMe. '  sides  of  the  stream.    *Those  on  the  north  consisted  of  an 

•MciteMofA  ^i^^ul&r  inclosure,  containing  seventy  seven  acres,  and 

*^^J^    two  adjoining  ones,  the  one  square  and  the  other  circular, 

the  former  containing  twenty  seven  and  the  latter  seven- 

»^g»^jj»^  teen  acres.     ^ithiA  the  lai^  inclosure  were  several 

Horn,  fc    mounds  and  wells,  and  two  elliptical  elevations,  one  of 

d.  See  a  in   wfaich''  was  twentv  five  feet  hiffh  and  twenty  rods  loner. 

«Hv«Tiiw.  rpjjjg  ^^  contracted  of  stones  and  earth,  and  contained 

vast  quantities  of  hun^an  bones. 
8.  Otter  22.  'The  other*  elliptical  elevation  was  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  high.  Another  work,'  in  the  form  of  a  half 
moon,  wad  boraered  with  stones  of  a  kind  now  found  about 
a  mile  from  the  spot.  Near  this  work  was  a  mound  five 
feet  high  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  composed  entirely 
of  red  ochre,  which  was*  doubtless  brought  from  a  hill  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  place. 
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23.  'The  walls  of  the  ruins  on  the  south  side  isi  the  ^Mjunm. 
stream  were  irregular  in  form,  and  about  ten  feet  high.  7 


The  principal  inclosure  contained  eighty  four  aores,  and  ^j^"*** 
the  adjoining  square  twenty  seven.     A  small  rivulet,  ris-  '"^ 

ing  without  the  inclosure,  passes  through  the  wall,  and 
loe^  itself  in  an  aperture  in  the  earth,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  work  of  art. 
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*Z4.  'East  of  these  works,  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky 
precipitous  hill,  about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  rises 
a  wall  of  unhewn  stone,  inclosing  an  area  of  one  nuildred 
and  thirty  acres.  The  wall  was  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
hill,  and  it  had  t^o  gateways,  one  opening  directly  towards 
the  creek. '  *A  large  quantity  of  ashes  and  cinders,  sev- 
eral feet  in  depth,  was  found  within  the  inclosure,  adjoin- 
ing  the  wall  on  the  south  side.  ^Below  the  hill,  in  the 
slate-rook  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek,  are  four  wells, 
several  feet  in  depth.  Each  was  found  covered  by  a 
laige  stone,  having  an  aperture  through  the  centre.  It  is 
believed  that  the  stream  has  changed  its  channel  since  the 
wells  were  excavated. 

25.  *At  the  mouth  of  the  Sciota  River,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Ohio,  are  ruins  of  ancient  works  several  miles  in  ex- 
tent.*  On  die  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Alexan- 
dria, is  anextensire  inclosure,  nearly  square,  whose  walls 
of  earth  are  now  from  fourteen  ta  twenty  feet  in  height. 
At  the  southwest  comer  is  a  mound  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  covering  about  half  an  acre.  Both  east  and  west  of 
the  laige  inclosure  are -walls  of  earth  nearly  parallel — 
half  a  mile  or  more  in  length — about  ten  rods  apart — and' 
at  present  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height. 

26.  *0n  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  similar  ruins, 
but  more  intricate  and  extensive.  Walls  of  earth,  mostly 
parallel,  commencing  near  the  Sciota,  afler  running  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  four  miles,  and  ascending  a  high  hill,  ter- 
minate near  four  mounds,  three  of  which  are  six  feet  in 
height,  covering  nearly  an  acre  each.  The  fourth  and 
lajgest  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  has  »  raised  walk  ascend- 
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j(VAiiTBi&  iog  to  its  Bummit,  and  another  desoending  from  it    'Near 
''      this  was  a  mound  twenty  five  feet  in  height,  containing 


•Mtt*'  4rc  the  remains  of  the  dead ;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
northwest  another  mound  had  been  commenced.  On  the 
brow  of  the  hill  is  a  well  now  twenty  feet  deep,  and  two 
others  near,  of  less  depth.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill 
are  parallel  walls,  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  extending 
eastwardly  to  a  bend  in  the  Ohio,  and  thus  embracing  tfn 
area  of  several  square  miles  within  the  circuit  of  the 
works  and  the  river. 
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27.  *Ruins  similar  to  those  already  mentioned  axe  found 
ih  great  numbers  throughout  almost  the  entire  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  those  in  the  State  of  Ohio  have  beoi 
the  most  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  most  accurately  de- 
scribed. *In  Missouri  are  the  remains  of  several  g^kme 
works ;  and  in  Gasconade  county  are  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient  town,  regularly  laid  out  in  streets  and  squares.  The 
walls  of  the  ruins  were  found  covered  with  large  cotton 
trees,  a  species  of  poplar,  of  full  growth.  Similar  re* 
mains  have  been  discovered  in  the  territory  west  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  also  on  the  Platte  River,  the  Kan. 
zas,  and  the  Arkansas. 

28.  'Mounds,  likewise,  of  various  forms,  square,  ob« 
long,  or  circular  at  the  base,  and  flat  or  comical  at  the 
summit,  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  throughout 
the  United  States;  sometiines  in  isolated  positions,  bat 
mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mural  remains.  'Some  were 
used  as  general  cemeteries,  and  were  literally  filled  with 
human  bones:  others  appear  to  have  been  erected  ae 
monuments  over  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  their  bodies  having 
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firat  been  burned,  a  custom  not  .usually  prevalent  with  analtbis. 

the  Indians  of  the  present  day.     The  object  of  others  is ^ 

not  certainly  known,  but  probably  some  were  designed 
hr  defencov  and  others  for  religious  purposes. 


29.  'There  were  several  extensive  mounds  on  the  site  Ijl 
of  CinoiBnati.    One  of  these,  first  described  in  1794,  had 
then  OB  its  surfiice  the  stumps  of  oak  trees  several  feet  in 
diameter.'^  Beneath  it  were  found  the  remains  of  a  human 
body,  and  various  ornaments  and  instruments  of  lead, 
copper,  and  of  stone,    'Beneath  an  extensive  mound  in  &  _ 
Laneaster,  Ohio,  was  found  a  furnace,  eighteen  feet  long   ^ISSST' 
and  six  wide,  and  upon  it  was  placed  a  rude  vessel  ^ 
earthenware,  of  the  same  dimensions,  containing  a  num-  . 
ber  of  human  skeletons.     Underneath  the  vessel  was  a 
tkiok  layer  of  aahea  and  charcoal.f 

90.  'Near  Wheelingi  Virginia,  was. a  mound  seventy    •  mmm* 
feet  in  height,  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  summit.  "SSirj^ 
Near  it  were  three  smaller 'mounds,  one  of  which  has.    '*'*'*' 
been  opened*    It  was  found  to  contain  two  vaults,  built 
of  pillars  of  wood  supporting  roo&  of  stone ;  and  within 
them  were  human  bones,  together  With  beads  of  bone  or 
ivory,  copper  wristlets,,  plates  of  mica,  marine  shells,  and 
in  one  a  stone  marked  with  u^kno^n  chamoters.     ^Nearly  ^MnmdB 
opposite  St.  Louis,  in  Illinois,  within  a  circuit  of  five  or  six      lSSL 
mUes,  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  mounds ; 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  they  are  likewise  numer- 
ous. 

81.  'About  deven  miles  from  the  citv  of  Natches,  in  s- mmm* 
Mississippi,  is  a  group  of  mounds,  one  of  which  is  thirty-  ^^jmh*- 
five  feet  high,  embracing  on  its  summit  an  <rea  of  four  .  ****;  . 
acres,  encompassed  by  an  embankment  around  the  mar- 

S'n.  Some,  however,  have  supposed  that  this  is  a  natural 
11,  to  which  art  has  given  its  present  form.  On  the 
summit  of  this  elevation  are  sir  mounds,  one  of  which  is 
still  thirty  feet  high,  and  another  fifteen. j: 

32.  'Upon  the  north  side*  of  the  Btowah  River,  in  9.»tmffm 
(jeorgia,  is  a  mound  seventy-five  feet  high,  and   raqre     *•"*** 
than  three  hundred  in  diameter  at  its  base,  having  an 
inclined  plane  ascending  to  its  summit.^    *The  mounds  T<)gM£^ 
of  Florida  are  numerous  and  extensive,  many  of  them     ™'^*- 
near  the  sea  coast  being  composed  of  shells.  iuSSSS^ 

83.  "Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  numferous  ^y<j*gg<j»y 
ancient  remains  that  have  been  found  in  so  great  nam-      auum. 

■  ■      ■  ■-  1  ■  ■     I.. 

*  Tnamelions  ot  tti0  Aamt.  PhUt.  8oe.  vol.  Vr^  p.  178. 

t  BDUnan*!  Jonnal,  vol.  i.,  p.  498.  t  Bndftrfl*!  Amerteaa  AnttqnKte,  p.  5S. 

9  SilUmaa's  Joanal,  vol.  L,  p.  132.     Ik  appeftrfl  that  aome  moonds  of  thla  dMcilpttan  ir«rt 

'  V  ttM  ■Mnateri  9t  tha  pnwnt  Infinu.    8m  T.  Irving*!  Fknida,  loL  L,  pf.. 
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AHALYMg.  bers  dkfoughout  the  United  States.    West  of  die  AHeghs- 
nies,  the  number  of  the  munU  refnams  alone  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  five  thousand,  «nd  the  mounds 
IfVnJSS  ^^  *  much  gi^eater  number.     *That  they  were  the  work 
^JSjff*ffl^  of 'multitudes  of  the  human  family,  who  were  associated 
iud,  imt  «m-  in-  large'  communities,  who  cultivated  the  soil,  and  who 
^"^.''^  had  arrived  at  a  degree  of  eivilization  considerably  beycmd 
that  of  the  present  Indian  tribes,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the 
names  and  the  history  of  these  people  we  shall  piobaUy 
never  with  certainty  learn.     Curtained  by  the  hand  of 
time,  which  has  ieft  no  written  records,  if  any  ever  existed, 
their  all  but  a  few  earth-embosomed  relics  have  passed 
Sr^TmS  ^^  oblivion.     'At  the  period  of  llie  first  discovery  of  the 
VnXu^£*  <^^^^®Q^>  ^'^^  ^y  ^^  ^^^  unknown  but  numerous  peo> 
•crtud.     pie  passed  away  from  their  ancient  dwelling  places,  but 
ages  must  have  elapsed  since  their  "  altars  and  meir  fires" 
were  deserted';  for  over  all  the  monuments  which  alone 
perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  thMr^xistence,  tl^e  forest  had 
already  extended  its  shades,  and  Naturb  had  triumph- 
antly  resumed    her  ^mpire^    cheating    the    wondering* 
European  with  the  belief  that  her  solitudes  had  never 
before:  been  broken  but  by  the  Wild  beasts  that  RMimed 
here,  or  the  stealthy  footstepe  of  the  rude  Indian. 

SECTION  II. 

AMTIQUrriSS  FOUNB  Uf  OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  CONTINBNT. 

^JSSSS^  1.  'Although  the  deserted  remains  that  h^ve  been 
thuizatton  described,  and  others  of  a  similar  character — ^the  work  of 

%rSiarS!£  a  people  apparently  long  extinct,  were  the  only  evidence 
of  a  former  civilization  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States;  yet  a  far  difierent  ^ctacle  was  presented  on 
entering  the  regions  farther  south,  where,  instead  of  the 
buried  relics  of  a  former  greatness,  its  living  reality 
was  found. 

^'plenrSSf     ^*  ^Wheu  the  Spanish  invaders  landed  on  ttie  coast  of 

rtmMjTcM^  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  they  found  there,  instead  of  feeble 
iS^tL  wandering  tribes,  as  at  the  north,  populous  and  powerful 
^"^  agricultural  nations,  with  regular  forms  of  government^ 
established  systems  of  law  and  religion,  immense  cities, 
magnificent  edi^ces  and  temples,  extensive  roads,*  aque- 
ducts, and  other  public  works ;  all  showing  a  high  degree 
of  advancement  ia  many  of  the  arts,  and  rivalling,  in 

■  *  **  At  ttM  time  when  the  SpanfauNls  entered  Vteu,  no  Ungdon  In  Enrope  eonld  boMk  el 
Mv  work  ofyvbUo  udUtj  that  eeuld  be  eompered  irith  the  great  Boede  fumed  by  the  IneM.* 
— J2etert«9i»'«  America 
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many  respectSi  the*  regularly  organized  states  of  the  Old  akaltbis. 
World, 

8.  'The  Mezicaas  OQQStructed  pyramids  and  mounds  ^,^|^jggg*[»j 
fitr  more  extensive  than  those  whioh  have  been  discovered    n»otmi»: 
in  the  United  States.     Within  the  city  of  Mexico  alone,   nMmvm 
were  more  than  two  thousand  pyramidal  mounds,  the  ^^&. 
largest  of  which,  in  the  central  square  of  the  city,  was 
constructed  of  clay,  and  had  been  erected  but  a  short  time 
before  the  landing  of  Cortes.     It  had  five  stories,- with 
flights  of  stairs  leadins  to  its  superior  platform ;  its  base 
was  three  hundred  and  eighte^  feet  in  length  \  its  height 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  .one  feet,  and  it  was  sur- 
louiided.  by  a  wall  of  hewn  stone.     This  pyramid  was 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  Mexican  gods,  and  sacrifices  were 
ofiered  upon  its  summit. 

4.  'In  Tezcuco  was  a  pyramid  construeted  of  enormous  fcrygy. 
masses  of  basalt,  regularly  cut,  and  beautifully  polished,    wfim^ 
and  covered  with  sculpturec.     There  are  still  seen  the    ^•***** 
foundations  of  large  edifices,  and  the  remains  of  a  fine 
aqueduct  in  a  state  of  sufficient  preservation  for  present 

Use. — ^"Near  the  city  of  Cholula,  was  the  largest  pyramid  ••%3JJJ^ 
in  Mexico.  This  also  was  designed  for  religious  purposes, 
and  was  sacred  to  the  "  God  of  the  Air.'°  It  was  con- 
structed of  ahemate  layers  of  clay  and*unbumt  brick, 
and  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-thi^e  feet 
in  length,  and  one  hundred-  &nd  seventy-seven  feet  in 
height. 

5.  '^uch  was  the  character  of  some  of  the  Mexican  ^J^Jg^jL 
pyramids,  the  ruins  of  many  of  which,  imposingly  gran4  •stmtqftki 
even  in  their  desolatioi^  still  crown  the  hill-tops,  and  .'SuiMo!!' 
strew  the  plains  of  Mexico.     The  remains  of  extensive 

public  edifices  of  a  different  character,  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses,  of  civil  life,  and  many  of  them  built  of  hewn  and 
sculptured  stone,  are  also  nuiheprous.    *The  soil  of  Mexico  ^Jjg'ljgj^ 
was  under  a  rich  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  dties  were  f^pK^ 
not  only  numerous,  but  some  of  them  are  supposed  to  have       Si 
contained  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.     The 
city  of  Tezcuco,  which  was  even  larger  than  tiiat  of 
Mexico,  was  estimated  by  early  writers  to  contain  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  houses; 

6.  'Extensive  ruins  of  cities,  containing  the  remains  of  ^^ffS'^ 
pyramids  and  the  walls  of  massive  buildings,  broken  JJf^JjJjSSn 
columns,  altars,  statues,  and  sculptured  fragments,  show-  miCMtni 
ing  that  their  authors  had  attained  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  arts,  and  were  a  numerous,,  although  an  idolatrous 
people,  are  likewise  found  in  great  numbers  throughout 
Chiapas  and  Yucatan;  and  in  the  neighboring  Central 
American  provinces  of  Honduras  and  Guatimala.    Only 
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a  few  of  these  rtniduTts,  and 
perhaps  those  not  the  moot 
interMting  or  important,  oan 
be  descmbed  here;  but  tiA 
brief  notice  of  them  will  tsoa- 
vey  a  knowledge  of  their  gen- 
eral chsntcter.*  The  aiUtei- 
ed  map  shows  the  looabties  of 
the  ruina  that  are  described, 
the  most  important  of  whioh 
are  thoae  of  Falenque  in  Chi- 
apfta,  of  Copan  in  Honduras, 
aad  of  Uxmal  and  Chichen  in 
Northern  Yucatan. 


EUINS  OP  P4LEN(jnE, 

].  iimim^       1.  'The  ruins  of  Palcnque,  in  the  province  of  Chiapas, 

'*"■*"    bordering  upon  Yucatan,  are  the  first  which  awakened 

aUeation  to  the  existence  of,  ancient  and  unknown  cities 

'W^J"  in   America.     'They  were  known  to  the  Spaniards  as 

MMm-      earlv  as  1T50 ;  and  in  178T  they  were  explored  by  oider 

of  the  King  of  Spain,  under  a  conunission  from  the  gov- 

^nunent  of  Guatunala.     The  .account  of  the  exploration 

was  however  locked  up  In  the  archives  of  Guatimala  until 

the  time  of  the  Hexfcan  Revolution.    In  1832  an  English 

translation  was  published  in  London,  which  was  tlw  first 

notice  in  Europe  of  the  discovery  of  tlieae  ruins. 


■.Bmim-l       2.  The   principal   of  the  structures  that  have  been 
jl^^^ffl;  described,*  stands  on  an  artificial  elevation,  forty  feet 

laAMti  u  Uh  nlMU*  wrti  of  Mr.  B 

rilin  III  imiiMiiii   ni.«ii  tlM  KB*  ooAl,  ..  — „ _„ 

MlfAuiAkbtMTMiMraUUidtftUBidulBlUpoRlon  of  Anuria.     Set  SUfita^ 
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high,  (hrm  kon^Bd  dud  ten  feet  in  length,  and  two  hnn- 
dnd  and  sixty  in  width.     This  elevation  was  formerly  '^ 
faced  whh  stone,  whioh  hu  been  thrown  down  by  the  t 
growth  of  trees,  and  its  form  iff  now  hardly  distinguish^  ' 
ble.     'The  building  itself,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  i. .— ..— ^ 
**  The  PaJaoe,"  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  meact-    ^fitfllS- 
ures  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  front,  by  wie  hon-      "*■" 
dred  and  eighty  feet  deep.     The  front  otiginally  contained 
fourteen  doorways,  with  intervening  piers,  of  which  all 
hat  six  aie  bow  hi  ruins. 


Turn  gr  PuanMi,  N4. 1,  oiim  isi  Fiud 


S*  Tlie  walla  aro  of  stone,  laid  with  mortar  and  tBad,    %  wmkif 
and  the  whole  ia  covered   bv  a  fine  plaster,  or  stucco,  **  ******* 
nearly  as  hard  as  stone,  ana   painted.     'The  piars  are     ■■I'lirt. 
covered  with  human  figures,  hiennlyphlcs,   ajid  orna- 
ments.    'The  building  has  two  paraUel  oorridors,  or  gat-  t.  iMrUk- 
leries,  running  lengthwise  on  all  four  of  its  aides,  the 
floors  of  which  are  covered  with   an  exoeedingly  hard 
cement,  and  the  walls  ornamented.     'In  the  eastem  part  «.  eutu^ 
of  the  building,  a  range  of  atcne  steps,  thirty  feet  long,    '^j^S'^ 
leads  from  the  inner  corridor  to  a  rectangular  court  yard, ' 
eighty  feet  long  by  seventy  broad,  now  enotimbered  by 
treee,  and  strewed  with  ruins. 

4.  *On  each  side  of  the  steps  are  the  forms  of  gigantic  imttjiail 
human  figures,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  carved  on  stone,  with  *^^^ 
tKk  beMMiMBea  ud  naoUMMt;  and  <»  the  brlhar  aida 
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AMALYSU.  of  the  court  yard,  oo  etch  side  of  a  oorreeponding  dielit 

,  f„i^     of  steps,  are  nmilar  figures.     'In  one  part  of  the  builtting 

■°'*«'-      is  a  substantial  stone  tower  of  tliree  stories,  thkiy  feet 

square  at  the  base,  aad  rising  for  abovs  the  surrounding 

aon— itt.  walls.     'Tlie  omameats  throughout  the  building  are  n 

Minm!    numerous,  and  the  plan  of  the  rooms  so  complicated,  as 

to  forbid  any  attempt  at  minute  description. 

^IMcri^M      5.  'lininediUely  adjoining  the  building  above  described 

%vf_^t   is  another,*  but  of  smaller  £mensiona,  although  placed. on 

Mi^jiw^  a  more  elevated  terrace.     Both  terrace  and  building  are 

i.SHKa.K  surrounded  by  trees,  and  completely  overgrown  with  them. 

»«•'*■     The  front  of  the  building  is  richly  ornamented  in  stucco, 

the  comer  pieVs  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  the 

intervening  ones  with  human  figures.      The  walls  ar« 

very  massive,  the   floors   are   paved  with  lai^e   square 

stones,  and  in  one  of  the  corridors,  projecting  from  the 

wall,  are.tfro  targe  tablets  of  hiercelyphics,  ewoti  thirteen 

feet' IfHig  and  eight  feet' high.     This  building  has  been 

called,  by  tlte  Spaniards,  the  "  Tribunal  of  Justice ;"  and 

the  tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  the  "  Taklee  of  the  Law." 

4  gD^         6.  'The  remaining  buildings  of  Palenque  are  liltewise 

••***•■    placed  on  elevated  terraoes,  ami  in  thair  general  charaotet 

are  similar  to  thoee  already  described. 
t-Oum^  'Although  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  tbeoe 
'nJiinifir  i^ii^B  Cover  a  space  of  from  twenty  to  sixty- miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  although  it  ia  possible  that  in  the  dense  sur. 
rounding  forest  other  niSns  may  jret  be  discovered,  yet  it 
is  belieTOd  that  all  those  which  have  been  expbred  are 
embraced  within  an  area  of  lees  than  an  acre. 

RtJIKS  OF  COPAN. 

S'jSSS!      *•  *^*  '""'*  °^  Copan,  in  the  western  part  of  Hondu- 
tform.    ras,  adjoining  the  province  of  Guatimala,  are  on  the  east- 
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em  baAk  of  a  small  stream  that  falls  into  the  Bay  of  hon.  AXMhiwm, 
duras.  "A  wall  of  cut  stone,  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  Zw^rUm^ 
high,  running  north  and  south  along  the  margin  of  the 
stream, — its  top  covered  with  furze  and  shrubbery, — ^is  yet 
standing  in  a  state  of  good  preservation ;  and  other  walls 
of  a  sunilar  character  surround  the   principal    ruins. 


'Within  these  walls  are  extensive  terrace^  and  pyramidal  ^-^    - 
buildings,  massive  stone  columns,  idols,  and  altars,  cov-  wuht^um 
ered  with  sculpture ;  some  of  which  are  equal  in  work-      ^""^ 
manship  to  the  fmest  monuments  of  the  Egyptians,  and  all 
now  enveloped  in  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  forest. 

2.  *The  description  given  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  the  im-    a.  jAi  de- 
pressions made  upon  him  by  the  first  view  of  these  ruins,  gtSnt^^. 
is  so  graphic,  that'  we  present  i|  here,  although  in  a  ccm-    '"^'^•^ 
densed  form,  yet  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  language  ef 

the  writer.  ^After  working  his  way  over  the  walls  and  {JJJSSJIiJi 
through  the  thick  wood  to  the  interior  of  the  inclosure, 
*'  we  came,"  he  says,  *'  to  an  area  so  covered  with  trees, 
that  at  first  we  could  not  make  out  its  form,  but  which,  on 
clearing  the  way,  we  ascertained  to  be  a  squaw,  with 
steps  on  all  the  sides,  almost  as  perfect  as  those  of  the 
Roman  amphitheatre.  ^ 

3.  ***  These  steps,  ornamented  with  sculpture,  we  as-  s.  a 
cended,  and  reached  a  broad  terrace  a  hundred  feet  high,  '^ 
overlooking  the  river,  and  supported  by  the  wall  which 
we  had  seen  from  the  opposite  bank.  The  whole  terrace 
was  covered  with  trees ;  ,and  even  at  this  height  from  the 
ground  were  two  gigantic  cotton  trees,  about  twenty  feet 
m  ciroumference,  extending  their  half  naked  roots  fifhr  or 
a  hundred  feet  around,  binding  down  the  ruins,  and  shad- 
ing them  with  their  wide  spreading  branches. 

4.  ***'We  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  wall,  and  strove  9.**wh9 
in  vain  to  penetrate  the  mystery  l)y  which  we  were  sur-  ****'^^ 
rounded.  Who  were  the  pe(^le  that  built  this  city  1  His- 
torians say  America  was  peopled  by  savages ;  but  savages 
never  reared  these  structures — ravages  never  carved  these 
stones.  We  asked  our  Indian  attendants  who  erected  these 
works,  and  their  dull  answer  was,  '  Who  knows  V  There 
were  no  associations  connected  with  tiie  place,  none  of 
those  stirring  recollections  which  hallow  Rome,  and 
Athens,  and 

^  The  world's  great  mistress  on  the  Egyptian  pli^  f 

but  arohitecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,— all  the  arts  ut  _ 
irhich  embellished  life, — ^had  flourished  in  this  oveigrown     ''"^ 
fi>rest.     Orators,  warriors,  and  statesmen,— ^beauty,  am- 
bitbn,  and  glory,  had  lived  and  passed  away,  and  none 
could  tell  of  their  past  existence. 
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AMALfB.      0.  '"The  city  wm  desolate.     It  lay  before  us  liks  a 
Liotatf*  shattered  bark  in  the  midat  of  the  ocean,  her  masta  gone, 
SS"**^  her  name  effaoed,  her  crew  perished,  and  none  to  tell 
whence  ahe  came,  to  whom  she  beliHiged,  how  long  on 
her  voyage,  or  what  caused  her  debtruction.     All  was 
iny«ery,— dark,  impenetrable  mystery;  and  every  dr- 
oumatance  increased  it.     An  immense  forest  shrouded  the 
ruins,  hiding  them  from  sight,  heightening  the  impresaion  , 
■od  n»ral  wect,  and  giving  an  intensity  and  almost  wild- ' . 
nesB  to  the  interest." 
i.SMuaf      B.  'The  ruins  extend  along  the  river  more  than  two 
^^auiTn.  ™''^  ^^  ^^  principd  portion  of  them  is  represented  on 
«.  ivttwi.  the  annexed  Plan.'     'The  numeroue  terraces  and  pyrs- 
jf^SSu.  mids  are  walled  with  cut  stone';  and  sculptured  fragments 
""^fuia^'  ahound  throughout  the  ruins.     Remains  of  carved  heads, 
"«(w.,''f<!.  of  flgantio  proportiMis,  ornament  many  of  the  terraces ; 
ana  numerous  colonal  statues,  6r  "  idols,"  of  solid  stone, 
from  ten  to  lifteen  feet  in  height,  are  Ibund ;  some  erect, 
others  fallen.     There  are  like'wise  many  "dtars,"  all  of 
a  single  block  of  stone, — seme  richly  ornamented,  but 
each  differing  fitMn  all  the  rest, — many  of  them  now  much 
faded  and  worn  by  their  long  efposure  to  the  elements. 
Some  are  in  their  places  before  the  idols ;  others  are  over- 
thrown, and  partiidly  or  wholly  buried  in  the  earth. 


BoLHi  Bnn  14Jm%  mi7»  »  Cflru :  ili  (••(  •qnu*  *nd  Iboi  lut  kVi,  thi 
tt^  aonnd  vtlh  htarofljplilca. 

i.DiR^  T.  'One  of  these  sculptured  altars,  standing  on  foul 
"SJiDSn^  globes  cut  out  of  the  same  stone,  was  six  feet  square  and 
four  feet  high,  with  its  top  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  each  aide  representing  four  individuals.  The  figures 
flit  croes-lei^^,  in  the  oriental  custom ; — the  head-dreaaes 
are  remarkable  for  their  curious  and  corapticaled  fbrtns; — 
all  have  breastplates ;  and  each  holds  aome  article  in  his 
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hand.    Tha  timmot  o(  all  rapreaenUtiaBa  of  WMpou  of  mulw. 
war,  and  tba  nature  of  Uie  ontamenta,  biduoes  the  beUef  ^-^— 
that  the  people  were  sot  wnxlike,  but  peaoeable,  idola- 
trous, ana  probably  easily  lubdued. 

8.  'Two  or  tkree  miles  from  the  rutna,  theve  is  a  atcoiy  i-  (kiarta. 
laiiM  where  are  quarriea  from  whit^  the  stoaea  for  ^e 
walls  and  buildinga  of  Copan  were  crridently  taken. 
There  aro  huge  blocks  of  stotw  of  'di%r«M  decrees  af 
finish ;  and  others  aro  &und  oo  the  way  to  the  oily,  where 
they  were  probably  abandoned  when  the  labcva  of  the 
worknwD  were  arrealed. 

RUINS  OP  CHICHEH. 

1.  The  roina  of  Chlchen,  in  the  oentr^  part  of  noiA-  tsinuika 
era  Yucatan,*  are  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Valladolid ;  tm  ruSHS 
and  as  Ae  high  road  panes  through  them,  they  are^  proba-  ,  "ijyS^p, 
bly  better  known  than  any  other  ruins  in  the  country.      »  '*■ 
Tlir  buildings  whiob  are  still  atanding  are  laid  down  on 
the  annexed  "  Plan."  The  whole  ciroumferenoe  occupied  , 

by  them  is  about  two  miles,  allhongh  ruined  buildings  ap- 
pear beyond  these  limits. 


3,  "FoUowing  the  pathway  fWtm  the  "  Modem  Build-  'J^gSj^ 
in^"  as  denotMl  on  the  annexed  Plan,  at  the  diatanoe  of  No.  i. 
thirty  or  forty  rods  we  arrive  at  the  building  represented 
as  No.  1.  This  building  faces  the  east,  and  measures 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  in  front,  by  forty-eight 
feet  deep.  The  whole  exterior  is  rude  and  without  orna- 
ment of  any  kind. '  In  the  centre  of  one  side,  a  grand 
staircase,  forty-five  feet  wide,  now  in  ruins,  rises  to  the 
roof  of  the  building.  The  whole  number  of  apartments 
is  wghteen ;  one  of  which,  from  its  darkness,  and  from 
the  sculpture  oa  the  lintel  of  its  doorway,  has  given  a 
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ANALTBia  name  to  the  whole  buildbigy — Bignifving,  in  the  Indian 

language,  the  "  Writing  in  the  dark." 
^  I.  TAe         3.  ^Leaving  this  bidlding,  and  following  the  pathway 
the  Suns"  about  thirty  rods  westward,  we  reach  a  majestic  pile*  of 
«.8MJNa9,  buildings,  called  the  <<  House  of  the  Nuns;"^  remarkable 
^^SSS^    for  its  good  state  of*  preservation,  and  the  richness  and 
l^dSat    ^^^^y  ^^  ^^  ornaments.     'On  the  left,  as  we  approach,  is 
^^^'*    a  building  measuring  thirty-eight  feet  by  thirteen ;  and 
on  the  right  is  another  which  is  twenty-six  feet  long,  four- 
teen deep,  and  thirty-one  high.     The  latter  has  three 
cornices,  and  the  spaces  between  are  richly  ornamented. 
t.TJuminr      4.  "The  principal  pile  of  buildings  consists  of  three 
^%SS£n^  structures,  rising  one  above  another.    On  the  north  side, 
JfftiSitSSi,  a  grand  staircase,  of  thirty-nine  steps,  fifty-six  feet  wide 
SldfSSei.  ^^^  thirty-two  feet  high,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  first  ninge, 
upon  which  stands  a  second  range  of  buildings,  with  a 
platform  of  fourteen  feet  in  front  extending  all  round. 
From  the  back  of  this  platform,  on  the  south  side,  the 
grand  staircase  rises  again,  fifteen  steps,  to  the.roof  of  the 
second  range ;  which  forms  a  platform  in  front  of  the 
third  range.     These  several  buildings  rest  on  a  structure 
solid  from  the  ground,  the  roof  of  the  lower  range  being 
4.  oreuH^  merely  a  platform  in  front  of  the  upper  one.     ^The  cir- 
hSSu<?tL  cumference  of  the  whole  structure  is  six  hundred  and 
•**"***'^    thirty-eight  feet,  and  its  height  is  sixty-five  feet. 
^jjRjj^ngJ*      6.  *The  upper  platform  forms  a  noble  promenade,  and 
wS^,^ISr  commands  a  maimificent  view  of  the  whole  surrounding 
*v».  i<.    country.     The  apartments  are  too  numerous  to  be  descri- 
bed.    The  inner  walls  of  some  had  been  covered  with 
painted  designs,  now  much  defaced,  but  the  remains  of 
which  present  colors,  in  some  places  still  bright  and  vivid. 
Among  these  remains  are  detached  portions  of  human 
figures',  well  drawn, — the  heads  adorned  with  plumes  of 
feathers,'  and  the  hands  bearing  shields  and  spears. 
•.The  Car-       6.  'At  the  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  northward  from 
b. seliNo. »,  ^®  " House  of  the  Nuns,"  stands  a  circular  building,^ 
sfntn^ng    twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  upon  the  uppermost  of  two 
extensive  terraces.     On  account  of  its  interior  arrange- 
ments, this  building  is  known  as  the  Caracol  or  "  Wind- 
7.  Btatram  ing  Staircase."    *A  staircase  forty-five  feet  wide,  and  oon- 
T^iSr   taining  twenty  steps,  rises  to  the  platform  of  the  first  ter- 
race.     On  each  side  of  this  staircase,  forming  a  sort  of 
balustrade,  were  the  entwined   bodies  of  two  gigantic 
sculptured  serpents,  three  feet  wide, — portions  of  which 
are  still  in  their  places. 
•.Buxmd        7.  *The  platform  of  tiie  second  terrace  is  reached  by 
another  staircase,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  steps  are  the 
remains  of  a  pedestal  six  feet  high,  on  which  probably 
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ottoe  stood,  aa  idd. '  ,^The  iimor  w«lls  of  *tlM  bnSdhig  ur^  MmMvnm. 
plastered,  and  oraamented  with  paintrnga  now  nnid^  de- 


lacsed.  *Tlie  height  of  the  building,  uKluding  the  terrooes,  ,  ^fjfi^^ 
is  little  shoit  of  sixty  feet.       -  '    ^  tfu  iSSSS. 

8.  ^A  few  hundTed  feet  noithweet  from  the  building   jLSSj^ 
hist  deaerib^,  a^e  two  others,*  each  upon  elerated  ter-  ^see^^s, 
racra.     *The  most  interesting  object  in  the  first  of  these,     ^^%2i 
whioh  is  yet  in  a  state  of  good«  preservation,  is  a  large    r'n***. 
stone  tablef  Qovered  with  faimglyphios.     The  fafther  ter- 
ia6e  and  building  4i)«  last  going  to  decay.— ^These  itre  s.  mmm*. 
the  only  buililing^  which  are  still  standing  on  the  west  side  nmtufi^ 
of  the  high  road,  buV  the  vestiges  of  extensive  mounds, 
with  t^mains  of  buildings  upon  them,  and  colossal  stones, 
and  frfigments  of  'sculpture,  strew  the  plain  in  great  pro- 


0.  *^aasing  from  these  rums  aoross  the  highirosd,  we   ,,§.  rA«^ 
oome  to  the  Castle  or  Tower, ^. the  eraitdesl  and  moat  eorv  CS!^\ 
spiouous  object  among  the  ruins  of.  Chiehen.    ^It  standiR    ^  ^^ 
upon  fl^lo^y  mound  faced  with  stone,  m^asorin^,  at  die  omoMe*  u 
faasey^two  hundi:pd  and   twd  feet,  by  one  huncted  and     ''*'*^' 
ninety-six,  and  rikuig  to«the(  height  of  sevjenty-^f^e  jset. 
*0a  the  west  side  is  a-stanscpse  thirty-seven  feet  wide*;  ••  ^ff;^?' 
and  on  the  nerth  ia  one  forty-faiir  fecit  wide,  and  contain-  **^jfl5lf"*' 
ing  ninety  steps.     Atthe  foot  of  this  slaircs0»  are  twb 
colossal  serpents'*  heads,  tea"  feet  in  length,  •with  mouths " 
open  and  tongues  protradin^.    *Xh^  platror^  on  the  top  of  *-jQST£f' 
the  mound  measures  sixty«one  feet  h^.  sixty-fruf ,  and  thd 
building 'forty-three  b^  ferty'^aine*. 

10.  ''Single  doorwa3rs  face  tha  east,  south,  and  west,  anwiwi^ 
having  massive  lintels  o£  wood  covered  with  elabiirate 
carvings^  and  jambs^ornamenlecl  with  sculptured  humiin 
figures.    The  prihoipal  doorway  lociug  the  north  is  twenty 

feet  wide,' and  has  two  massive  obluinas;  eight  feet  eight 
inches  high,  with '  lai^e  projections  at  the  base,  entirely 
covered  with  elaborftte  sculpture.  *  ''The  building  itself  is  li-  gggjiry 
twenty  feet  high,  forming,  in  the  wh<rfe,  an  elevation  ^f  ***  »«««k»v. 
nearly  a  hundred  feet. — '*A  short  distance  east  <^-  this  n-  ocnvt y 
structure  is  an  area  of  nearly  feur  hundred  feet  square, 
inclosed  by  groups  of  smair  stone  columns  from  three  to 
six  feet  high,  eaeh  consisting  of  seve^*  separa^  pieces, 
like  millstones. 

11.  "Several  hundred  feet  northwest  is  another  sCruc-  ts-anmeiii 
ture,*  consisting  of  immense  parcdlel  walls,  each  two  bun-      wait. 
dred  and  seventy-four  feet  long,  thirty  feet  thick,  and  one  •■^^  ^• 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  apart.     '^One  hundred  feet  from  '^v^'^ 
each  extremity,  faciAg  the  open  space  between  the  walls,  ^  iSL 
are  two  buildings  considerably  in  ruins,-— each  exhibiting 

tba  remains  of  two  columns,  richly  ornamented,  rising 

11 
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ANALY81B.  BifKing  the  jubbidi*  ■  'In  the  centre  of  the  great  etone  walls, 
i.MmHve   exactly  opposite  each  other,  and  at  the^  height  of  twenty 
itonerin^.  f^j  fj^m  ^^  ground,  ave  two  massive  Jyrojecting  stqjie 
rings,  four  feet  in  diameter  and  thirteen  inches  thiek,  hav«> 
ing  on  the  iK>rden  two  sculptured  entwined  serpents. 
J'SScSS?'     ^^*  *Th^^  stone  rings  are  highly  important,  as  a  ray  of 
historic  light  gleams  upon  them,  showing  the  probable 
9,Berrera*9  object  and  usesof  this  extraordinary  structure.    *Herrera, 
f£^^^,  in  his  account  of  the  diversions  of  Montezuma,  in  describ- 
•%iJf*"    ing  a  game  of  Qall,  has  the  ibllowmg  language : .  "The 
place  where  they  played  was  a  grouiftl  room, — ^long,  Har- 
row, and  high,  but  wider  above  than  below,  and  higher  on 
the  sides  than  at  the  ends ;  ^nd  they  Jtept  it  very  well 
plastered,  and  smooth,  both  the  wajls  and  the  floor.     On 
the  Me  vaUs  they  fixed  certain  stones  Uke  those  ofarmU^  with 
a  hole  quUe  through  ^middle,  just  as  big  as  tne  baH ;  and 
JiJtmSSSt  ^®  ^•^  could  Strike  it  through  there  won  the  gaipe."     *If 
*^£SiS^  the.  objects  of  this  structure  are  identical  with  the  Tenuis 
tumce.     Co.urt,  or  Ball  Alley,  in  the*  cjtyof  Mexfco,  the  circum- 
stance ^tablishes,  with  little  doubt,  an  afBnity  between 
the  people  who  erected4he  rnined  cities  of  Yucatip,  and 
'  those  who  inhabited  Mexico  at  th&  time.  t>f  the  conquest. 
VoHuFd^  •  ^^'  *-^*  ''^^  southern  extremity  of  the  nxwt  eastern  of 
Sne^h^  these  .parallel  walls/ and  on  the  enter  side,  is  a  buildinf 
parallel     consistiug  qf  two  raises ;  one  even  Ivith  the  ground,  ana 
the  other  about  twenty-five  feet  above  it,-'--the  latter  beiii|§; 
in  a«  state  of  good  preservsEtion,  and  having  cdndpioaous, 
on  the  corifice,  a  procession  of  tiger»  or.  lynxes.     The 
'  roonsa  of  both  divisions  abound  with  sculptures^  and  de- 
signs in  painting,  representing'  human  figures,  battles, 
houses,  trees,  and  scenes  of  domestic  life;    ' 

>  i  •  •■ 

RUINS  OF  UXMAL.* 

•  .  ■ 

•••  Jj^y      1.  'The  ruins  of  Uxmal  are  about  fifty  miles  south  of 

Merida,  the  principal  city  and  tha  cq.p!tal  of  Yucatan. 
**Bmm^tfu      ^^^^  ™^*  conspicuous  building  .among  the  ruins  is 
Qovemor,''   Called  the  "  House  of  the  Governor,"*  so- named  by  the 
^ottf^e!'  Indians,  who  supposed  it  the  princip^  building  of  the 
••  BowfUvor  ancient  city,  and  the  residence  of  its  ruler.     'This  build- 
ing stands  on  the  uppermost  of  three  ranges  of  terraces, 
mSieSS  ^^^^  Willed  with  cut  stone.     'The  first  terrace  is  five 
larroow.     hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet 
high.     Above  this,  leaving  a  pratform  fifteen  feet  wide, 
rises  a  second  terrace,  twenty  feet  high,  and  five  hundred 
ibrty-five  feet  long, — shaving  rounded  comers  instead  of 

*  PnoonoMd  Ook-bmL    Tbt «,  Sa'Siwiiidi,  wbai  ■owndtod,  If  pwnioaaoed  lite  4oabk  o. 
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almqi  angles.  .  'The  several  terraces-were  rot) fid.  cohered  Aftif.m& 
with  trees,  which  have  been  dbared  awhy  since  the  ex-  i,j„raa^ 
ploration  of  the  ruins.  *™  ewm?. 

2.  'In  {he  middle  of  -the  BM6nd'  terrace  is  an  inclined,  '  »2*« 
broken,  round  pillar,  Ave  fbf4  iii  diameter  and  eight  feet  ■ 

high.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  th<r  front  of  thi^  1  mttrccm. 
aeoond  tetrace;  ris^  a  gvand  Aairoaae,  one  hund^  and 
thirty  feet  brocid,  and' containing  thirty-fiVe  steps,  aecesd-         ,     ^ 
i^  to  a  third  teirade  nineteot   feet  above  the'  second, 
^([ms' uppermost  t^rrafie'is  Threfr  Mndred  and  sixty  feet  j^^^™*} 
lon^;  «nd  nearly  a  hundred  bnAd ;  abd  on  its  plaffSrm   mwvm 
Stands  a  hoUe  sione  building,  of  elegant  properties,  thVee      f""'^ 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  thirty-nine 'feet 
broad,  an)l  twenty-four  feet  high..    The  frdnt  view  of  a 
portion  of  this  building  u  represented  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving.. (See  next  pSge.)    ■  .      ■      '   ^  ■ 

3.  'This  front  has  thirteen  dd^rways,  the  principal  of  S^^|^lSj|S 
which  b  in  the  centre,  opposite  the  range  of  steps  .leading  «i*H&r. 
np  the  terrace,.    The' centre  door  is  ei^l  feet  six  mohes 

wide,  and  eight  feet  ten  inches  high.  '  The  others  areof 
the  same  height,  but  two  feet  less  in  width.     'Thd  walls   {JX^^ 
of  the  edifice  are  of  plain  stone  up  to  the  mouldings  that 
run  along  the  tops  of  the  doorways )  above  which,  to  the 
K^of  thebdilding,  are  omamAtats  and  sculptured  work 
in  great  jArofusion,  without  any  rudeness  in  the  designs, 
bat  of  symmetrical   proportions,  and  rich  and  curious 
workmanship.     'The  building  is  divided  into  two  ranges  i-  mnmm 
•f  noma  Trom  front  to  rear.*     The  floors  are  of  cement,  ^^bmiik 
and  the  walla  are  of  square  stones  smoothly  polished,  and      r^,. 
laid  with  as  much  regularity  as  under  the  rules  of  the    ' 
best  naodem  masonr;. 
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'  noR  Tjnp  «  Fur  or  Bnama  Ka  I,  U^iui. 

dlmtn  Pujt  or  Smami  K*,  1,  Unui.. 

Atuf-TBiB.  *•  Tba'Toc^  nke  tham  oT  most  of-the  ruins  ib  Ynca- 
■  laa,  ftnna' a  trivnguUr  arch,  coMtruotfcdwith  0to*ea<)T»r. 
.  Ispptng,  and  cowed  by  a  layer  of  flat  stonei.  A  thick 
vegetable  mould  baa  ifi^cuiiiulated-  as  -the  foof,  and  tbo 

Mttanw  Tlwlo  bpverfBown  with  shrubbery.  'The  lintsls  of  all 
'  tfa»  doerways  ar«  of  -  jopete  wood,  iimtiy  of  them  ^11  hard 
'  WMi  iDuin>  in  their.  placCBi  but  others  perfohitfid  by  woim- 
ImIM,  eracked,  ibd  broken,  aod  to  the  decay  pf  which  the 
AUiog  of  the  wolU-  may  be  attributed.  Had  ifae  liat^ls 
been  of  stone,  as  they  hre  in  oidst  of  the  niiiis  of  Yucatan, 
the  pnnoipal  buildii^  ef  Uzmal  would  b»  alnbet  entire 
.attUsday. 

«.^vj*M«t     6.  'At  the  DOrtbwest  oqmer  of  the  Beoond:terraoe,' there 

VaifST'  Is  a  b;jildiilg,wliiot  has  beea  called  <he  "  House  of  the 
^"      Turtles,''  a  name  which  oiiginated  tmm  a  roF  of  ^rtlrt 

■nu.'pMi  Bculptii^ed  on  the  cornice.  This  building  is  ninety -four 
""  feet  in,&«nt,  land"  thirty -four  feet  deep.  It  wants  the  rich 
and  ^if^eousideoorations  of  the  "  House  of  the  Gk>Tsmoi\" 
t^it  it  is  distingufshed  for  the  jostnesi  and  beauty  of  its 
pn^xirlion^  attd  the  chaateneea  and  simplicity  of  its  orma- 
meDla.  This  noble  building-  is,  however,  fast  going  to 
decay.  The  roof  has  fallen,  Aud  the  walls  are  tottering, 
and  with  a  few  more-  returss  of  the  rainy  season  the  whole 
will  be  la  mass  of  ruins.* 

*-.-5g-^!te  ^'  'A  short  distance  north  of  this  building  are  two  ruin- 
oirmrA'  ed  edifioBs,  seventy  feet  ^art,  each  beb^  one  hundred 
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■ad  twenty-dght  ^feet  long,  and  thirty  ^feet  deep.    The  aivaltbi«, 

aides  facing  each  otfter  «re  embellished  with  8culpture<; 

md  there  remain,  on  'both;  the  firagmenls  of  entwihed 
eolosBal  seifientBy  which  once  extended  t}xe  whole  length 
of  the  walls, 

7.  'Continuing  utill  farther  nortH,  ki  the/^aHne  dhrection,     i.  r^mr 
we  «rriye  at  an  extensive  pile  of  ruias,^  comi^sing  £>ur    TSER!^ 
great  ranges  of  edifices^  placed  oti  the  upbenoost  of  tiiree  ^^^^ 
traraces,  nineteen  fee(*hig)i.*  'The  plan  of  the  bniliiings  is  %  Pim^am 
fuadrangnlar,  with  a  courtyatd  in  the  centre.    The  en-  nfmSSiM 
tfatioe  on  the  aouth  is  by  a  gateway  ten  feet  oight  inches  ^'^'^^'^ 
wide,  spanned  by  a  triangular  arch.     The  Walls  of  the  s.  omipw 
four  buildings,  oyerkx>king  the  courtyard,  are  ornamented,    ^^'^"'' 
from  one  end  tQ  the  other,  y^jih  rich  and  intricate  carving, 
presenting  a  ackkk^  of  strange  mag&ifiqenqe. 


8,  ^T^  bi^ldinff  on  the  western  side-pi  the  cOu^yaqd  jji^iw^v 
ia  one  huirdred  and  seventy-thr^o  feet  Ions,  and  is  distin-  ^^  «^* 


guiai^ed  •by  tffro  colossal  (E^ntwined  >seipe^t£l^ .  raoaing 
th^rou^h  abd  encompaBsing  tieariy  all  t))e'  oiti^n\ents  ^^"^ 
thFoughoat  Its  whole  l^ifthf  Thesd  serpents  are'  sculp- 
tured out  6f  nK^all  ^k)cl(8>sf  stone,'<which  are  firsdngedm 
the  wail  with  great  skill  an^preotsion.  One  ol*  the  ser- 
pents b^;^ts  iA6nstrous  jaws  extended,  luidaviiAin  them  is 
a  busnm'  head,  the  fiice  of  which  is  distinctly  Srisiblfi  ia 
the  carving. .  *The  whole  pumber  of  apartYnent^  opening 
upon  the  cdarty  Wis  eighty-eight 

di  "fii^  otf  -and  adjoining  the  nuiga  of  buildings  just  ^^^gj^ 
described^  is  anotiher  e:lten8ive  courtyard ;  pasting  through  iSSSH^m 
which  we  arrive  at  a  lofly  mound  ^  faoed  with  stone,  ei^ty-  Me  dimb^ 
ei^ht  leet  high,  and  having  a  building  seventeen  feet^nigh  ^jSJJ^'SS^*' 
on  its  summit ;  making,  in  the  whole,  a  height  of  one  hun- 
died  and^five  feet.     Thu  building  is  calfed  the  ''  House 
of  the  Dwirf,''.  and  the  Indians  have  a  eurimis  iegeiid 
oooeeming  itB' erection^    It  presents  4lie  most -elegant  and 
tasteful  arrangemant  of  ornaments  to  b^'*seen  in  >U*;^mal, ' 
but  of  whioh.no  adequate  idea  cAU-  be  given,  but  in  a  liirge* 
engravinff.        •.-      '       * 
*  10.  ''ilHiexe  ^re  several  other  extensive  buildings  at    t.  othtr 
Uxmal ;  but  a  sufficieiit  niuhber  have  been  deseril^  to  **&JS!S* 
give  an  idea  of  their  general  cbaraoter.   'They  cannot  be 
folly  understood  without  elcborata  engravings  accompany- 
ing the  descriptions,  fer  which  the  reiser  is  agaija  rererred 
to  the  highly  -valuable  works  of  Mr.  Stephens.  *    ' 

11.  'Another  interesting  feature  of  the^e  ruins,  ho^-  jg-ffggg- 
ever,  should  not  be  overlooked. '  Subterraneous  chambei^   wnSvl 
are  soattered  o^r  the  whole  ground  covered  by  this  tmit-   m^JSmT 
ed  city.     They  are  dome-shaped — ^from  eight  to  teil  feet 
deep,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  diameter,'-^I)e  walls 
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AMALTBB.  and  ceiUngS  bemg  ,piaatered,  and  the  flocfrs  ofhBrd  mot. 

"^  tar.     Their,  only  opening  is  a  circular  hole  at  thp  top, 

barely  large  enough  to  admit  a  man.    The  object  of  theae 

chambers  is  unknown.     Some  have  euppoaed  th6m  in* 

tended  as  cisterns,  or  reservoirs ;  and  others,  that  they 

were  built  fiir  granaries,  or  storehouses. 

r^^fj^        12.  'South  and  south-east  of  Usmal  ia  a  large  extentof 

•e^^nT  pountiy  whioh  is  literally  cM>ve¥ed  with  ruins,  hot  fe#  of 

t-MLaixui.  which. have  yet  been  thoroughly  explored.     'At'Labaa* 

'™«"''  '''^™  """^  several  curious,  structures  as  extraoriinaiy  a« 

those  of  i  Uxmo)^  one  q(  which  is  represHited  by  the  fW- 

lowuig  engraving.  .  •  *    ■ 
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13.  'This  building,  whichsianda  on  an-artifieial  tnound, 
tff.  faced  with  stone,  forty-five,  feet  high,  riHes  nearly  tbrty 
ieet.^bove  (he.  aijnunk  of  the  mound,  making  in  all  a 
height  of  iHore.'tban  eighty  feet.  The  building  ia  fbity 
three  feet  in  fronti'aod  twenty  in  depth ;.  and  the  exterior 
walla  were  once  covered  with  colossal  figures  and  otbk- 
ments  in  stucco,  mpat  of  which  are-  now  bnAen  and  in 
■  '  fragments.  Along  the  top,  standing  out  m  the  wall,  is  a 
row  of  death.'s  heads ;  and  underneath  (tre  two  lines  of 
human  figures,  of  which  scattered  arms  and  lags  alone 

1.  RuMtM       14.  'At  Kewick,><a  short  distanoe'south.of  Labna,  are 
b  Shiup.  numerous  ancient  hi^ildings,  now  moatly  in  ruins,  but  re< 
»••"*■     markable  fbr  the  neatness  and  simplicity  of  their  archi- 
tecture, and  the  grandeur  of  their  proportions.     An  en- 
graving of  the  principal  doorway  of  one  of  theae  build- 
ings is  given  oa  the,  opposite  page. 
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CHAPTER  in.      •'      .      .W[!!t 

SUPPOSED  ORIcnif  OR  THE  AAfERlCAK  AlTTKlDi- 
TIES,  AKD  -OF  THE  INDIAN  TRIBEB. 

-  J.  We  hare  now  doaed  onr  descriptive  account  of  m!^^^. 
Amarican  AntiquKiec,  and  Bball   proceed,  in  the  same 
tntef  manner,  to  consider  the  qilestibn  of  their  origin,  tmd 
iheorigin  of  the  lodiao  tribes;  .    ~ 

'*Wi^  resaid  to  ntoBt,  if  not  alj,  of  the  ruined' stnictuTes  i.  numtut 
IbUsd  in  Mexioo,  Yucatdn,  aod  Central  America ;  and  tnSiS?' 
also  in  Peru;  there  appears  jiow  bnt  little' ^fficidty  in  ^^S^S^ 
MtisfketoHly  asctibing' their  ori^inTathe  aioriginet  who  '**(SJ?*' 
were  in  poesessioif  of  ttiose  ooantrie*  at  ttie  tiitie  df  their 
diacoTery  by  Europeafia.    *U  is  known  that,  at  the  time  t-omnm 
of  the  (xmquest'of  Merico  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  m^^i? 
Miiicea,  sirailar  [o  those  whtMe-'ruins  have  beeo  described,  i^^Si 
were  in  Ihb  ^oiseMion  and  octiwl  occupation  of  tKa  native    "■'** 
inhabftantsi     Some  of  these  structures  «lre«dy  tmre  the 
marks  of  antiquity,  while  other*  were  evidently  of  recent 
cooatruotion. 

2.  The  glowing  apoonats  which  Cortez  and  his  com.  i.  nHa» 
panioos  gave  of  the  existence  of  estensive  cities,  and  ""Iwf™ 
■tagnificent  buildings  and  temples,  in  the  actual  use  and  j,'^,??**' 
ocoupatioQ  of  the  Indians,  were  so  fkT  beyond  what  oouM  w*«f 
be  conceived  as  the  works  of  "ignorant  lavagta,"  <hat  tntunmt. 
Biodem  historians,  Robertson  among  the  number,  have 
bsen  inolioed  to  giv«  Uole  eredh  to  their  staUmenta. 


11  iJoaiiG4K  Aifrnmifip^  w^m^ 

MXAiatma*  'But  the  wrec^  of  a  former  oiviG^ation  wliid^iiQw  rtrew 

hEfuiiuet  ^®  {plains  of  YupatAn  and  Centnl  Anwrica,  iConlLnn  the 

tn^hoMr^  accounts  of  the  oarly  historians ;  fbr  these  buiidings,  wh6^ 

'Mfimtt.     ther  desolate  or  inhaj[>it^d,  weje  tiien  there,  and  at  leaol 

more  perfect  than  they  aro  now ;  and  some  of  tiiem  were 

described  as  oocupyuig  tli^  same  looidities  where  they 

-    have  sii)ce  be^  fiwmd.  ' 

affraniih       3.  *When  fh^  Spaniards  $nrt discovered  the  totitA of 

tSwZSB-    Yucatan,  they  observed,  aloti\g,it9  shores^  '''Villag^.itt 

which  they  could  distinguish  houseffof  sfone-lhat  appeared 

i.  umtntif  white  and  loily  at  a  diatanpe."   .  'Herrera,  a  Spanish  his- 

^SSSSJl.    toriap,  says  oiYuca^aQ,r—<'The  whole  counffy  is  ^vided 

.  into  eighteen  districts ;  ant)  in  all  6f  them  were  so  many 

and  such  stately  stone  building  that  it  was  amazing  \  and 

the  greats  wonder  is,  that  having  no  lufe  of  wy  metal, 

they  were  able  to  raise  sugh  stnaetures,  which'  seem  Xx> 

havft  been  temples  ;  for  their  houses  were  alwayji  of  tira* 

ber,  qnd  thatched." 

jMjiKilSn      ^'  ^Ajiother  write]%  Bemal  -Diaz,  who  apoompanisd  the 

•vswjMi   expe^Fitions  ,of  Cortez,  speaks  of  the  Indians  of  a  large 

mMij  town  in  Yucatan,  as  being^  ^<  dresse^  in  cotton  mantleSy'' — 

'  ***        and  of  their^buiMiqjgs  as  being  *^  constructed  of  Ume  and- 

ftUme^^'}^  figures  of  ^WTTen/^and of  idoU paHite4 upon Ih6 

<^ty    walls.     *Art'€moAer  place  he  saw  <'  two  biirhtings  of  lime 

^vmS^   and  stcxie;  weUt»nstructed,  each  with  steps,  and  an  altkr 

^am.   p]g^^^  before  e^rtaifik  figui^  the  rep^esent|tion»  of  the 

t.  QTfta    geds  of  these  Indiana.''    'AppA)aching  Afeaeo,  he  say% 

'^ShJOUST^  '^  appearances  demonstrated  that  we  had  entered  a  neif 

country;  fo^^  the  tatfftu  yyere  vermUfiy;  sad,  tq^ether 

ncitK  the  iermcsd  huilMHgff  and  lhebouseslc»f  thecaoiqiita, 

being  plastered  imd  whitewashed,  appeared  very  wc^]^  nad 

resembled  sopoe  df  oar  towns  ip  Spssn," 

M^^MMj'     '^'  '^^  efty.  of  .Gholula  yiras  ^axl  to  resemble  Vallado- 

lid..   It  *^had  at  that  time  abpve  a  hundred- 4|^jr  tsMe 

fl^rtf   tomera,  jvhich^wQre,  the  templeg  pf  diei^  idds."     The 

•eanM  SpaoSi^  hii^tciiriaos  speak  ^epeale(Uy  df  ImUdinigB  of  Hme 

^*yf^  (Ui4  gtane't  painted  and.^cK^pfiur^  arnamenie^  and  plaHered 

witi ;  id^  courtSj  strong  t^alk^ajad  hftu  tempks,  wUh 

high  ranges  ffsleps^ — iill.Uie  woyric  of  the  IndiimSi  Uie  in* 

f.  Tht  Mth  ^bitants  of  the  ooyntry^  'In  all  these  aeoounts  we  easily 

wtiJu     reoogAize  the  rtiinod  edifices. which  have  been  reeently 

discovered ;  and  cannot  doubt  ti^at  they  owe  their  origin  to 

the  aneestors  oTthe  Indians  who  eow  reside  there-^-aubdiied 

'  V    — Woken  in  spirit — anc(  degraded,  and  still  held  in  a  soft 

of.vassaFage  fy  the  Spanish  inhabitants. 

RiSiSuTf      ^'  "^^^  indeed  is  there  any  proof  that  the  semi>«ivil. 

s**qfg<yt  y^  inhabitants  of  Me;xico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  AjanetL 

itikm.     oa»  were;  at  raoe  difierent  from  the  mow  aavage  tribes  hf 


Wihioh  they  were  sunrQtuided :  bu^  on  die  Qontm^,  Iheie  Aim>ieM. 
i9  jnuoh  evidenoe  m  favor  of  their  cenuMW  odgiOf  .aad  in  * 

proof  that  ^le  |>re8ent  tribes,  or  at  least  many  of  tfauan^  are 
bill  the  dimoDfiinbeied  Aagmeqls  of  Ibnner  natiowt 

7.  'The  pM^eat  nalures of. Yuoatao  and  Central  Amav-  vn 
ioa,  after  a  remove'  of  only  three  isentanes  &wx  ^^'^~      ^ 
mate  eiviUsed  anoestora,  praent  no  divexmtie%  in 
natural  capfibitiee,  to  distinguish  them  firom  Ibe  race  of 
(he  oonim^n  Indian.    *And  if  the  MeTifians  and  Ae  Peru-  a' 

vians  could  have  ariaea  from  the  savajpe  statQ,  it  is  not  im- 

probable  that  the  preeent  rude  tribes  Jiuay  have  remained  ^myiSt 
m  it*;  .or,  if  the  kiter  were  onoe  more  civilized  than  at     ""^ 
prMent»-^-«a3  they  have  relapsed  into  barbarism-^oo.flhem 
may  have  done. 

&  ^'tbe  anatomical  slaiictum  of  the  ^^ektons  fi>und  ^^ 

vitfain  the  anpient  mounds  of  the  United  Statei^  doi^  nal  S£Eaih 
diftr  iiK>ie  fom  th^t  (^  the  present  Indians;than  tnb^  of 
the  latter,  admitted  to  be  of  tbeaiune  laqe^  difier  iroi^  each 
other.  .In  the  physilpii  Appearance  of  all  the  Ameripan 
aborigines^  embracing  the  sestti-civiHz^  Mexicani^  the 
Peruvians,  and  die  wandering  savage  trihe%  there  is  a 
atrikiiK'yniipiSQifyi  nor  aai^^any  distinction  t>fxaoeiiJiet« 
bemaioi^ 

A.  *In  theirlangofl^there  is  a  general  unity  of  ^truc-  <• 
ture,  and  a  gmat  similarity  in  granlniatical  ,ferms,  which  ^ 
gmve  t|ieic  common  origiQ ;  while  the  great  diversity  in 
Aa  words  ^f  the  different  lanpiua^s,  shows  the  great  an-     __  „ 

3'  \4ty,  of  tbe  period  of  peonlu^  America.    *Ifi.  the  gene-'  ^Sm^ia- 
ly  unifitfm  eharaot»r  or  their  r^igioas  >epiniQns  foi  '"BPSShl 
rites,  ^e  discover  original  uni^  and  an  identby  of  ori^;  'iSiSi 
while  the  diversities  here  fi)ubcL  Ul^ewiseiniicate^  the  ybtj    ***<««»• 
early  period-of  the , sepa|ution  pM  disqperdbln  of  tribes, 
"TkrouflJioutmoetof  the  American  tribes  hav^  been£>un4 
trades  c?  the  pidorial  drfirtRaTinna,  and  hiergi^lypiupal  sym-' 
hols,  by  which  the  Mexicans  «nd  the  Peruvuins  corfnmunl- 
cated  ideas,  .and  preserved  the  memcvy  of  events.* 

10.  ^Tlie  myt&Dlogical  traditions  .of  the  savage  tiibes»  t.l^ 
and  the  semi-civilized  nationf,  hftve  general  malurea  of  SStUL^ 
manmhlnnnrij    gnnfimlly  implying  a  mi|gratiQn  from  some    ,  ^""^ 
odier  oount^,— Kx)ntaining  clistinct  allusions  to  a  ^elnge 
—and  ettributing  their  knowledge  of  the  aitslo  some  fabu- 
lous teaoher  in,  remote  ages«    ^Throughout  nearly  the  •J['y 
whole  continent,  the  dead  were  buried  in  a  sitting  pos-  wSfTtai- 
tuie ;  the  smoldng  of  tobacco  was  a  prevalent  custom, 
and  the  odumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  was  everywhere  desQied 
aacEsd*    And,  in  fine,  the.  numerous  and  striking  analogies 
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AWALTflifl.  Between  the  bai^arous  ai!d  the  cultivated  1iibe»,  im  suiS. 

cienf  to  justify  the  belief  in  their  primitiVe  relationship 

and  common  origin. 

^SSeafffSt     ^^'  ^^^^  whether  the  firat  inhabitants  were  rude  and 

ffSSHiS  ^'^^^^^rous  tribes,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  or  were 

MXBN0IMI.    more  enlightened  than  even  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peru* 

vians,  is  a  point  which  cannot^  be  so  satisfactorily  deter- 

s.  A  eivuixa^  mined.     ^Ekit,  whichever  piay  have  been  the  case,  it  is 

tS^<^th4  certain  that  these  nations  were  not  the  fbundets  of  civilizit- 

^^alapSnl^  tion  on  this  continent ;  for  they  could  point  to  antiquities 

*'*"~'.     which  were  the  remains  of  A*  former  civilization. 

8.  Andmt       12.  'The  Incas  of  Peru,  at  the  time  of  the  coneuest,  ao- 

XSSShout  knowledged  the  existence  of  ancient  structures,  of  mbre 

^"'tof^  remote  origin  than  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  their  em- 

'     pire  ;  and  these  were  undoubtedly  the  models  fitm^  which 

they  copied ;    and  throughout  an  extent  of  more  than 

&ree  thousand  miles,  in  South  America,  ancient  ruins 

h%ve  been  disoovered,  which  cannot  be  attiibuted  to  the 

Peruvians,  and  which  afford  indubitable  evidence  of  the 

previous  exidtdnce  of  a  numerous,  agricultural,  and  highly 

civilized  people.  *  •  '  * 

fJS!i!i£.     ^^-  ^'^^  Mexicans  attributed  many  ancient  edifice^  in 

in  attrihu-  their  Country  to  the  Tpltecs,  a  people  who  are  supposed  to 

'^tS*    have  arrived  in  Mexico  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 

*mf9^Si  ^^^^^'     *^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Toltecfi  came  from  the  north  { 
kuoe  teen  rte  and  it  is  highly  probable,  although  but  Ynere  conjecture,' 
X^oSuSt  that  they  previously  occupied  me  valley  of  the  Ifiseds- 
^mmt^  slppi  iCnd  the  adjacent'  country,  as  far  as  the  Alleghanies 
on  the  east}  the  Lakes  on  the  north,  ftnd  Florida  on  the 
south,  and  that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  works  whose 
remains  have  been  fouild  in  thd  United  Statect. 
^j£{555]fr        14.  'But  still  another  question  ans^s :  when,  how,  and 
Sg^jJJg;  by  whom  was  America  first  settled '? — and  'who  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Indian  tribes  ?    We  shall  notice 
the  m6et  prominent  of  the  manv  theories  that  have  been 
advanced  upon  this  subject,  and  dose  with  that  which  lip-* 
'  pedrs  to  us  the  most  reasonable. 
'SSwtStt"     ^^^  ^^  believed  hy  many  that  the  aticients  were  not  nn- 
M0  uneienta  acquainted  with  the  American  continent ;  and  there  are 
quatnMwUh  indeed  some  platisible  reasons  fi>r  believing  that  an  exten- 
^"^"^^    fliye  island,  or  6ontinent^  once  existed  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  Europe  and  Amenca,  but  which  after- 
wards disappeared. 
tg^-mmm       ^^'  *^  *  dialogue  written  by  Theopampusy  a  learned 


historian  w)id  liv^  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
one  of  the  i^akers  gives  an  account  of  a  continent  of  very 
^iSLTS'  ff^^^  dimensions,  larger  than  either  Asia  or  Africa,  wA 
situated  beyondtheie  in  the  ooean.    *It  is  said  that  fiamM^ 
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the  grcAt  Carthaginian  nav^tor,  sailed  westward*,  from  analtbu. 
the  Straits  pf  Gibraltar,  thirty  days ;   and  hence  it  is 
inferred  by. many  that  he  mast  have  visited  America,  or 
some  of  its  inlands.     ^Digdomi  Sieuhts  says,  that  ''to-    i. T»»a» 
wards  Africa,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense  island  SS^MoSSrS 
in  the  broad  sea;  many  days'  sail  firom  Lybia.     Its  soil  is    *'***^ 
tery^rtile,  and  its  surface  Variegated  with  mountains 
and  valleys.     Its  coasts  ar6  indented  with  many  navigable 
rivers,  and  its  fields'  are  well  cultivated.'^ 

16.  *Ptoo'r  account,  however,  is  the  most  full,  and  *'^S5?.*' 
niore  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  ancients. 

The  most  important  part  of  it  b  as  follows :  "  In  those 
early  times,  the  Atlantic  was  ^  most  broad  island;  and 
there  *were  ettant  most  powerful  kings  in  it,  who,  with 
joint  fortes,  attetnpted  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe.  And 
^  a  most  grievous  war  was  carried  on,  in  whic1\  the 
Athetiians,  with  the  common  consent  of  the  Greeks,  op- 
posed themselves,  and  they  became  the- conquerors.  But 
that  Atlantic  island,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake^  was  in- 
deed suiidenly  destroyed;  and  so  that  warlike  'people 
were  swallowed  up." 

17.  'Again  he  adds,*  '*  An  island  in  the  mouth  o£  the  a.  omMmM. 


sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits,  called'  the  pillars  of 
Hercules/  did  exist ;-  and  that  island  was  larger  than  Lybia 
and  Asia ;  'from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to 
other  'islands^  and  from  those  islands  to  that  continent, 
Which  is  situated  out  of  that  regibn."  Plato  farther  re- 
Qiarks^at  *'- Neptune  settled  in  this  island,  and  that  his 
desottndante  feigned  th^re,  from  ftitber  to  son,  during  a    .  \ 

space  of  lune  thousand  years.  They  also  possessed  several 
other  islands ;  and,  passing  ii\to  'BuiQope  and  Africa,  sub- 
dued,  all  Lybia  as  far  as  £gypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Asia 
Minon  At  length  th^  iriand  sunk  under  water,  and  for  a 
long  time  aflerwardp  the*  sea  thereabouts  was  full  6f  rocks 
and  dioals." 

18.  ^These  accounts,  and  many  others  bf -vl  similar  4.  Tf^^ivifw 
character,  from  ancient  Writers,  havp  been  cited,  to  prove  ^fSHuSSSi 
that  America  was  peopled  from  some  of  th6  eastern  conti-  J^Mfmd 


nents,  through  th^  medium  of  islands  Iq  the  Atlantic,  -^i^fiMVAr- 
which  have  since  disappeared.  Various  writers  have  'jKSJSf* 
thought  that  they  could  perceive  in  the  languages,  cus- 
toms, and  religion  of  the  Indians,  analogies  with,  those  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  the '  Hindoos,  and  the  Hebrews ; 
and  thus  the  luflians  have  been  referred^  by  one,  to'  a 
Grecian ;  another,  to  a  Latin ;  a  third,  to  a  Hindoo,  and 
a  fourth,  to  Hebrew  origin.  Others,  with  equal  9I10W 
of  ailment,  deduce  their  origin  from  the  Phcenicians ; 
tod  thus  almost  every  country  of  the  old  world  has  claimed 


ANALTos.  the  honor  of  being,  the  first  disooveBer  of  4he  new,  wd 
"■  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Inclians. 

^'JymSt       ^^'  'Others,  i^g»in,  ^unong  whom  mar  he  numbered 
tmdunA    Voltaire  and  Xioid  Eames,  miding  a  dimcol^  in  recoa- 
^T"'     ciling  the  varieties  of  •complexion  and  feature^  finind 
among  the  hunMui  family^  with  the  Scnipttiral  acooiint  that 
all  are  descended  from  the  same  .pair,  have  very  siunraanly 
disposed  of  the  whole  matt^,  by  asserting,  that  "  Amenoa 
has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of -the  old  world." 
1,  Hammf      S^O.  *We  believe,  however,  that  in  order  to  account  for 
ummnSi^  the  peoplii^  of  America,  there  is  no  necesnty  for  resorting 
«4ctavy.    ^  ^  supposition  that  a  new  creation  of  human  beings 
s.^b•0<-    may  have  occurred  here.     'And,  with  i^sgard  to  the 
JSSuSiS^  opinion  entertuned  by  eome^  that  colonies  fiipm.  difierent 
^^fS^lSS^  ^ujopean  nations,  and  at  difierent  times,  have  been  e^ab- 
iSSiilSi  lished  here,  we  remark,  that,  if  so,  no  distinctive  traces 
of  them  have  ever  been  discovered ;  and  there  is  a. uni- 
formity in^the  |>hysical  appearanxs^  of  aU  the  America^ 
tribes,  which  forbids  the  supposition  of  a  mingling  of  dSSei^ 
enl.races. 
i.Nmi«gmiom     21  'There  is  no  improbability  that  the  early  Asiatics 
'^   reached  the  Western  shores  of  America  through  the  is- 
lands of  th^  Pacific.     There  are  many  historical  eyi. 
dences  to  show  that  the  ancients  were  not  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  art  of  navigation.    In  the  days  of  Solomon, 
the  navy  of  Hiram^  kins  of  Tyre,  brought  gold  fipom 
Ophir ;  and  the  navy  of  Solomon  made  triennitd  vqyages 
to  Tanhish.* 

22.  "^lie  asomatie  productions  of  the  Moluccas  were 
\fli*  known  at  Rome  two  huiidred  years  before  tiie  Qiaistian 


SrtSil    ^ro  9  <ui^  vessels  oflaise  size  then  visited  t)ie  pcMis  of  the 
SSJ^^jn;:  tied  Sea.t    'Die  British  islands  wero  ea^ly  visited  b^  ^ 
««M»^   Phoenicians ;  and  the  Caxth^^ginians  are  believed  to  have 
cir^umnavii^ated  Africa.    The  anaient  Hindoos  bad  ves- 
sels, some  of  great  size,  but  the  c(Anineroe  of  the  Indies 
was  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians  and  the 
Malays.     When  the  Portuffuese  first  visited  the  Indian 
Archipelago  they  met  with  large  Mala.y  fieetsisome  of  the 
vessels  of  whidi  were  large  giEulfys. 
fcfyytT      ^'  *^^^  without  attributing  to.  the  Asiatics  any  greater 
toSErJSrSc  ™^^^uneknowlec|ge  than  the  rude  South  Sea  islanders 
jttaAtoMv^  were  found  to  possess,  yet,  by  adventitfoua  causes,  such 
as  the  driftiiur'  of  canoes,  and  adventurous  voyages,  it  is 
highly  probdUe  that  tlie  people  of  Asia  miffht,  in  progress 
of  time,  have  reached  the  western  shores  of  the  American 


•lXlw.alLja 


«^ 


oonliiMiil^   ^flQt  Ae  exlMinTe  dlstribujdoA  of  th«  Red  or  ihaltw. 
'MbDgdlian  Tac«,thioaghout  neariy  all  the  halxtable  islands  Zn» 


of  the  Pacific,  however  distant  from  each  other,  or  far  re-  •^5o«?f2r 
mored  from-tiie  adjoining  contihents,  presents/acte  which  ^JSSSu 
•annot  be  disputed,  and  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  ^J^f^^^gjf 
aiguing  in  support  of  probal^ilities.  moh. 

24.  That  some  of  the  northern,  and  rudest  of  the   ^£l^ 
American  tribes,  early  migrated  ftorh  Siberia,  by  Behring's  ti^  tM 
Straits,  is  not  at  all  improbable.     The  near  approach  of    itJSSfi 
the  t«ro  continents  at  that  point,  and  the  existence  of  intet'.     ^"""^'^ 
vening  islands,  would  have  rendered  the  passage  by  no 
means  difficult.     *But   should  we   eVen  trace  a//  the  \^ffJl^S3! 
American  tribes  to  that  source,  we  still  ascribe  to  them  an  »v^^ 
Asiatio  ori^,  and  include  them  in  the  Mongolian  race. 


CONCIiUSlGJI. 

1.  *From  the  circumstances  wliich  have  been  narrated,  4.PntMj^ 
it  seems  reasonaUe  to  coivclude  that  the  Rdd  nice,  at  an  mmm^ 
early  period,  and  while  in  a  state  of  partial  civilization, 
emerging  from  Oriental  Asia,  spread  over  k  large  portion  of 

the  globe ;  and  that  through  tfie  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific, 
i(bd,  periiaps,  also  by  way  of  Behring's  Straits,  they  reached 
^^  western  continent, — ^leaving  in  their  wav,  in  tne  nimie- 
itMis  islands  of  the  sea,  evident  marks  of  their  progress ; 
anct  brin«ng  with  them  the  arts,  the  customs,  the  religion, 
,and  the  languages  of  the  nations'  firopi  which  they  sepa- 
rated,-—traces  of  which,  faint;  mdeed,  through'  the  lapse  of 
ages,  it  is  believed  could  stHl  be  recognized  among  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  those  pec^le. 

2.  *Whatever  may  hive  been  the  origin  and  history  pf  fcffMg*' 
the  more  sarage  tribes  of  the  north,  it  is  believed  that  the  ^p^^j^jf 
western  shores  of  this  continent,  and  perhaps  both  Mexico  ^^cmum*- 
aikl  Peru,— equally  dikant  from  the  equator,  and  in  regions      ***" 
the  most  favorable  for  the  increase  and  the  support  of 
human  life,  were  the  radiating  points  of  early  American 
civilization ;  from  which,  as  from  the  hearts  of  empire, 
pulsation  after  pulsation  sent  forth  their  streams  of  life 
throughout  the  whole  continent.     *But  the  spread  of  civili-  l^^^JJS? 
zation  appears  to  have  lieen  restricted,  as  we  might  reason-  ^JJSJgJJ* 
ably  expect  to  find  it,  to  those  portions  of  the  continent  gf^jff 
where  the  rewards  of  a^culture  would  support  a  numer-       qf. 
ous  population.     Hence,  following  the  course  of  this  civ- 
ilization, by  the  reiiiaias  it  has  left  us,  we  find  it  limited  b^ 

the  barren  regiona  of  Upper  Mexico,  and  the  snows  of 
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Canada  on  the  north,  and  the  frosiB  of  Patagonia  on  the 
south ;  and  while  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  found  its  grand. 
est  and  most  numerous  monuments,  on  the  outskirts  they 
dwindle  away  in  numbers  and  in  importance. 

3.  'Considering  the  vast  extent  of  these  remains,  spread- 
mg  over  ipore  than  half  the  continent,  and  that  in  Mexico 
and  South  America,  after  the  lapse  of  ^an  unknown  series 
of  ages,  they  still  retain  much  of  ancient  grandeur  which 
"  Time's  effacing  fingers"  have  failed  to  obliterate,  it  is 
certainly  no  wild  flight  of  the  imagination  to  conjecture 
that  in  ancient  times,  even  coeviu  with  the  ^read  of 
science  in  the  east,  empires  may  have  flourished  heie 
that  would  vie  in  power  and  extent  with  the  Babylonian, 
the  Median,  or  the  Persian ;  and  cities  that  might  have 
rivalled  Nineveh,  and  Tyre,  and  Sidon ;  for  of  these  em- 
pires and  these  cities,  the  plains  of  Asia  now  exhibit 
fewer,  and  even  leass  imposing  relics,  than  are  found  of 
the  former  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
.  4.  'It  appears,  therefore,  that  oa  the  plains  of  America, 
surrounded  by  all  that  was  lovely  and  ennobling  in  nature, 
the  human  mind  had  &r  ages  been  left  free,  in  its  moral 
and  social  elements,  to  test  its  capacity  for  self-improve- 
ment. Let  the  advocates  of  beason,  in  opposition  to 
REVELATION,  bchold  the  result.  In  the  twilight  of  a  civ- 
ilization that  had  probably  spriing  &om  Revelation,  but 
which  had  lost  its  warmth  while  it .  retained  some  por- 
tion of  its  brightness,  mind  had,  indeed,  risen  at  times, 
and,  pnder  favoring ,  circumstances,  to  some  degree  of 
power ; — as  was  exhibited  in  those  extensive  and  endurin^j 
structures,  which  were  erected  for  amusements  and  plea» 
sure,  or  worship,  or  defence ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery, the  greater  portion  of  the  continent  was  inhabited 
by  savage  hordes,  who  had  doubtless  relapsed  from  a 
former  civilization  into  barbarism.  Even  in  the  brightest 
portions,  deep  ignorance  brooded  over  the  soul ;  and,  on 
temples  dedicated  to  the  sun,  human  sacrifices  were  made, 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  oflended  gods,  or  propitiate  their 
iavor.  The  system  of  natttss  had  been  allowed  the 
amplest  field  for  development;  its  capacities  had  been 
fully  tried;  and  its  inadequacy  to  elevate  man  to  his 
proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  had  been  fully  proved. 
It  was  time,  then,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  for  a  new 
order  of  things  to  arise ;  for  Reason  to  be  enlightened  by 
Revelation,  and  for  the  superstitions  of  a  pagan  polytheism 
to  give  place  to  the  knowledge  of  one  Gk)d,  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer. 


BOOI   II. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


'^Wttrtward  the  star  of  ompiTe  takes  ite  mj  y 
The  first  fbnr  acts  already  past, — 
The  fifth  shall  dose  the  drama  with  the  day ; 
Time's  noblest  empire  is  the  last" 


TffE  PrBilC  SEALS.  OH  COATS  OF  ARMS. 

OF.  THE  SEVKEAI4  UKCTEp. STATES. 


ABttMMsgfft'vva  dbpietf  «ff  lb*  PiflAto  9M,  or  Coste  of  Anft  0^  fhe  wrvnl  United  Sbtai, 
ireold  pwwi-  ISttlA  InttieflC  wftKont  (he  Itpftropfriate  Deseriptltnu  w  Ezpteaatloiis  aocompany- 
ing  tfaan,  and^  tbe  latten  eaimiot  im  ftiUy vntleratood  iriUiotit  a  luopwledfe  of  fhe  HendOne 
toint,  te  whleh  thsse  deeeri^tione  ar»<iften  voitfed,  ivn  deem  it  Importam  to  gi^  »  brief  %•• 
eooBt  of  die  origin,  tt^tare,  aad  deel^,  of  iheee  and  dniilar  etobVematieal  devicee. 

la  fbe  early  agie  oI'^IIm  world,  and  eren  among  the  nideet  peogila.  TariooB  derioes,  d^tliB, 
aad  marks  of  maaoti  wwfymeed  |o  diittngnlah  ehe'|reat  and  noble  from  the  ignoble  rulgar. 
Ciaf  veftiMi in  the  mrltt^  6f  STomer,  yicf^y  and  Orid.  that  their  heroes  had  divers  figurea 
Ob  tiielr  afaields,  iHiereb/  their  persons  were  dtotihctly  knewn.  Nations  also  adopted  Qjrfh- 
boUoal  Bigpmqit  distinetion,  irtiicih  tbey  disphgred  dn  Oeir  banners  and  arms.  Thus  the  na-* 
llenal  etAhtavof  the  ^crpllans  was  an  Or,  of  the- Athen!^  an  Owl,  of  the  Goth<9  a  Seati  of 
«he  Bomaaa  an  Stflr,  ot  the  Vnnks  a  XiqM,  and  of  fhe  aaxdbk  a  Horse.  Bren  the  North 
Axnesieaa  saTage*  had  tbetr^dist&etlTe  emblems.'  Thus  tt^  OiCop  was  the  eqiblem  of  the  Ot- 
4awaa ;  adtflihe  WoU;  the-Bear,  and  the  Turtle,  of  the  diti4pos  of  the  troq;noi8  tribes  \  and 
ttieso  derrieee  itoivolwi  painted'on  the  libdieaof  their  warriors.  ^ 

It  is  sopposed  tfaaLin  Snxope,  tbp  Orusades  and  Tottrnaments  .were  the  oanse  of  AeUidA- 
faiiV-And  peiibetinc^Bto  a  setenoe  the  Tarloms  nattonal,  flunily,  and  indlTldnal  emblems,  to 
lAdeh  ^nm  ^Ten.  (be  name  of  Heraldry;  a  term-which  embFaoed,  originally^  no^on^  all  tiiat 
1»«-M**f  to  Coais  o/Arms^  bnt  also  to  toe  tnawhajlllng  of  armies,  solemn  prooeMlons,*and  ail 
fleremoniet  qf  a  jmbEe  natun. 

She  Uirm  "  Coats  of  Ami"  probahty  origin^Ued  from  thp  circumstaaoe  that  the  tedents 
maibrirnkfted  Tarioiis  oototeif  devices  on  the  coats  they  woi<eoTer  their  annOr.  Also,  thpse  wlio 
Jollied  the  Oraaadee,  and  those  who  enUsted  la  the  tournaments,  had  thefr  davioea  dspiotod  on 
tt«fr  armty  or  annor-a^  on  th^lr  shiel&s/bannett,  kc. ;  and  as  t3ie  solori  oanld  not  hese  he 
SBtwfred,  pafftBular  marics  were  used  ta  represent  them. 

All  <ioat8  of  arms,  ftnaed  aooording  to  tke  roles  of  HeraKUj,  ai«  deUnaated  on  Skields  or 
K$nUrhemUj  ifhieh  am  of  Tarioos  forms,  oval,  teiangnlat,  heptagonal,  l^e.  The  parts  com- 
posing the  eseoteheon,  or  repreaented  on  it,  ara  'nnctares,  Fan,  lines.  Borders,  and  Chaigei. 
The  ditaQriptlon  of  the  iirst  and  last  only,  is  essential  to  our  pwpose. 

By  Tufcruitts  Is  meaiift  tiie  varions  ctHor*  psed,  the  names  and  marks  of  ifhich  ate  as 

'    Or,  (gaidea  qr  yellow,)  U  repwapnted  by  dots  or  fiotots.  ^See  No.  IX 

Jrgent,  i^Skwet  or  nbXbby)  li 'pMn.  (  "  Na  2.) 

AsMTv,  (or  bhie,)  to  renrfleented  by  horliontal  llnefl.  (  **  No.  8.) 

GWes,  (orred,)by  iterpendicnlarlinea.    .  .  .  .  (  *'  No.^.), 

VM,  (or  green,)  l^  diagonal  lines  flrom  the  upper  rijifhtoornertd  tin  Ipwer  left.*  (  "  No.  6.) 
Fmpm*j  (<yt  pvu^le,)  firom  npper*Iefb  to  lower  tight.  M<  No.  6.^ 

3aN4y  (or  black,)  by  horteontal  and  pemepdlcQlar  bnis  pios^n^  eaeh  other.    (  **  No.  7.) 
War  m  vOt  of  these,  and  other  h^drio  tenAs,  see  the  ooplsa  of  (he  recordad  descxlpiitiii 
«r  yi0  Ml*  of  MaaiaafaasettB,  Peq^lvaaia,' and  nisaontl. 

Ifo.  1.  NO.S.  No.  8.  lYo.'(.  No.  S.       '   No>«.  Noi  7. 


PtSPLB.  BUUZ. 


,  aiehon^  seldom,  ttw  names  of  the  jpreelous  ston«  ai^  und  to  represent  colon. 

tlw  iweotoed  deeeripltoa  of  the 'seal  of  Msssaohnsette. 


CBABasB  aane  wlmtevec  are  nvreseated  on  the  ilald  of  the  esoutoheon :  the  pzincitwl  of 
frtklch,  in  addition  to  natacal  and  celestial  flgnzes.  are  the  (Thief,  the  Pale,  the  Bend,  the  Veti, 
Clia  Bar,  Che  Cheveron,  the  Gross,  and  the  Baltler ;  each  arwhieii<aU&ough,oceopying  itt  »• 
pfopriate  speee  and  position  in  the  csoutoheon,  and  goveitied  by  aoflnite  rules,  adidits  <»  a 


varleQr  ot  lepwsswlatilonfl 

Xbe  TV*'^*^  ornaments  of  theascntoheon  an  (Trowns,  Ctoronets,  Mitres,  Helmets,  MantHngij 

--     -    -—  ,  — 

•  lb  an  beraklrie  dcaeriptiooi,  that  whieh  is  ealled  the  right  side»  is  oppoiita  the  spectdUir's  I^ 
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Ctft,  WihOu,  ChMi,  Scnili,  ud  SqniHtna.  Soiih  miUcbeDiu  Iwn  ncma  of  Hum  in*- 
duntif  ud  oUian  itnly  tU  of  than,  TIm  Lut  mmMoDed  u»  plA«d  oa  tbt  ild«  of  tba  «- 
eatohpob,  nuiding  od  a  icroll,  uid  uv  thin  Hm«d  baaiua  thrjr  "PPHf  u  nrmrrl  or  hold  np 
IbsiUeU.  (SHtlutHiUor  Hjiliit,NnVorlc,NnJeTiity,Ark(BKi,  tlkwurfiUHluMileu.) 
It  will  be  Km  Aal  the  (JiWi  ol  Arauof  Dumj  M'}hii-9taM<  do  dm  Mricll>  fi>Iliis  Ifai  rnlM 
or  IlermLdr}',  Idnnmucli  u  tfacjr  u*  DM  repRHDted  sa  jkirUa.  m  rsnlckioni.  ddIih  Ihr  cnlin 
dnulir  Mall  bt  dMrnvd  Uw  >ncutc)i»DB,iir  whnh  then  wiuJd  be  ao  Impnprtetv,  eicrpl  thu 
eoma  wmLd  Lben  CAQteJn  Uh  AEunp  ot  ihMdi  VUhlD  ehleUtJ.    The  dce%ii  ud  the  rOnrt  hcv- 

ttrajt  uvuBvd  In  tbfl  rccDTdflddexcriptJonflof  tbeaealj,  w*  have  wrtiteo  thf  Llt«r1ptic«tie  eoea, 
gfting  Llieir  purport  Ld  our  own  iwizate^,  with  thv  eicp^ttod  ot  tbr  d»tripdoiu  ot  ths  Hkle 

^opted;  an  ueed  liy  t^e  pnp«r  uit^nritJvA  to  »tLeH  Ukd  ^Te  f^kljtj  10  puMk.  tetord*  »Ad 
dOflunGoLa;  and  U>  miuljrpLittUc  irdUiifii  lb*  "^Shfmt  Se«l  of  SEUo'Jkul  cbeDila^  ranudto, 

Bomfl  jwajliar  BlK1ilflcjIii4?>  of  melJlUiff — bv\ng  embkli^Ukal  Qf  whM^^'^h  6tata  dmoad  kp- 
prxprfale  u  eipiTM  Ibi'pDCuUsrclrcuinsUiicH,  FbuKter.Hil  pr«<pe°<*«(U' poofle— Had 
tamDy  of  tfarlQ  enfon^lDg,  bj  d^H^cniU  Tnotuwi,  |nAt  moAl  Uld  pi^dul  tnuhej  ud  ehufov^ 
lug  fbrtb,  by  their  wioue  nprvieDtuim  of  ^ricuhnre^  cimaaww,  tnd  ih*  en* — hbor^, 

IfaseedrTtcci  ?ODr<'-^  m»D7  unrul  kevaoe,  ^d.)  onliiiFrHiiiiff  Hid  rippnpTiBle  ■wbcLhihmrtite 

The  eDfiaTlu^  or  mocE  cf  tlw  Biimlfl  wiL[  be  fuund  dineceni,  la  niftiv  c^fliwcn.  Tnm  thee* 
biUierta  prcKnIai  »  the  pubHc.  lu  Ihii  mUur  ne  baTa  iluiUud  icitduct,  dlsRgkrdlit 
th'>u  adJitioHj  Bod  cAdn^f  .which  tbe/rjn^  of  ertlvi  hH  eobeiicuied  In  the  pl»w  of  th# 
erlpiueL  dvtHxiil-  In  ovil'r  la  obLalD  convct  coplee,  m  bmrs  been  ■£  Lho  tr^nblb  of  prwujllig 
hnpTfafD/r^/rem  (Af  originni  ttait ,  ud  ftlw,  w^iete  tbcj  here  heea  pfttenvdi  th«  rttnrdtd 

HjflKE.— The  Hul  nf  Armi  at  Um  SImU  oT  UUll,  u 

dlnr  ihlekt,  on  which  Is  repnwanUd  t,  glnt  TtM  ;  ud 
u  ih.  fn^,  nf  >h— .^e  .  MoMu  D«r,  ki  >  rKOmbtnl  po^ 
supported,  OD   Che  H;fh(,  by  &  ^qt- 


Hie  MoBir  DtT,  the  UrgMt  of 


ilutDD,  eo  the  ;i'om*  Slur  iii»j  be  conildewl  pirUculurl)  .ppHchle  to  Ih*  tnuBt  northam 
membsT  of  U»  nmfedener,  kn,l  u  It  it  ft  dlnrilnf  point  in  niTl|»Xo"i  (Oir^ii'-i  "•■>  if  ben 

Th«"aupportrni"of  thc.bii-ld— tHiubendmuionoue  ilJe  repnecnllng  Agrirultare.  urf 
ft  gMwnn  on  tho  Dihcc  repiwBting  Coiuiuem  nod  K)iherlit-'lDdlc(t*  that  the  Stale  la  >>v- 


period  of  the  >4lbptlon  a 


QF  TOB  WyBBAL  imS[E9  VTASV& 


lOce  glTing  ft  dHcitption  of  thv  Sttte  Soal,  cr  riiowUif 
'  ilu  Una  of  latiliUiUfw  U.  InAUm,  hnnnr,  tbi  hJa- 
t«luiiif  Tfznipiitf  ud  hBTflnt  nDTHuj,  iCktet  tbfttthe 

ITT^-chiit  Uw  tm  DO  the  i«nbH>  aniKinii . ntlli 
f)iiTten  himnrling,  ttilrtwn  rJthi  irpmniirTrif  rhn  ttal^ 
ban  odiJiA]  Hlli«ff  Uld  Iba  ridaU  brmocb  «£  (he  Uip  rtpi«- 
•tniing  Uh  SlUa  at  IcnobM  npiBFM^  by  tba  <>(>wr*- 

.Qi*BO  Uount^iui  uid  In  £4  IDregroucd  h  Cow  md 
UuKifflfl  Itt  whCAl, 'mdkatlll^  ui  kgiicalEiUmJ  aud  gniillj 
CDOntTJ-  Arannd  thd  bonkr  at  Hit  K*l,  En  bDDun  cn^ 
Itali,  m  tlia  voTds,  Vukoirl.  nuUHm^iiDCliiTi. 


UASBAC'H  mucnu.— Tht  IbUowliif  l>  ■  I 

b,17B0. 

dniHdIn  hla  -ahlrt,  uodeubai, 


.   Ciwt,<iDmwnMh,sd«(- 

mcd,  UmhUiuI  tBi  hUt  Mpu,  iritb  (bli  noBo,  "  Kdh 
pMK  pbdAuD,  nl>  Mb  III  lull  qnlgtoB,"  ud  uansd  tk* 

'  VyglntlMMlsiitiicMSftmniiilaitkoof  Uhbhb*, 


dwoCIlM  Mt  *n  Uw  wordi,  SiBniiw  Ximinjca  MiEUonrttnl 
anu  of  MMKhaattt." 

XHODB  ISLAMS^Tba  Ann  ef  Ibg  auto  of  lUwd*  Tl- 
lUd,  M  npnMBtcd  SQ  th*  S«l  of  Ikt  Btoce,  wulit  of 
■  vUleoTiUniditaM,oniihlcbitiii  ucl^rirfai  Im 
fiBkci,  ud  ■  «bla  lUKhBd.  Abon  Hi*  ibldd,  Id  Bd- 
BHO  sapluai,  li  tAe  vonl  HOPE ;  ud  from  nch  nppH 
conu  of  Uu  Ihl^ld  U  mpendsd  u  unlelUnd  libel. 

H,indeilmduuku'iu«oau  tbtK  pilndpin  of  iliU 
ud  nbitiaa  Bbsiti  vhlch  Isl  u  tha  Ibnndlng  of  ibe  col- 
oDj  ofluioda  IiIukI,  ud  lo  which  Oa  lUlh  of  tbejiaitaM 
oflb*atot«bftflLdaepLjraiKA0rAf.  TllBJnottdHoF^■.ftban 
<hi««aukMB,  dliwti  Uw  mind  (0  llw  nHwaln  hitan, 
utirlpaUiis  Ow  grovlDg  inonarltr  of  Uw  gaU,  *ud  Om 
IrifMal^oriB  ftH  taMUtOott;  wbM  tbaBDMtend 
UnH dnatbw  tbU  <miB  sA  lim  tncnutnifB  lb* 
lunb  of  tlmo.  vilt  Ibo  eoBpMdoD  of  Hkuv^^  b«(bT* 
tk*  dManj  f«  Iba  KUi  Ilull  bo  nonded  on  Ch^. 

CONNZCnCDT.  —  Tha  BeU  of  CoDDHliciii  li  of  a 

Cvo  lu^isiudUino-tlgtittiiliiioDgtti,  udofwlnchud 
■m-dfhttu  ia  bnmth.     On  II  «  deUooXod  tbim 

nprV^l  HiBpoft,  tho  vtiMs  upMgmlag  the  thnfl  «ct-      /^) 
tlemnu.  Ilutlbid,  tVlndnr,  mid  WeUenteld,  vWch      1^1 
Avncd  tba  tu4j  OiniiecUeut  coIobj.    bi  Uie  lomr  part      I**  -■ 
tf  UuiMi  le  tiu  naiio,<)i7i  TMumjuT  nunmr— "  Ho 
ii*'t»rr  "    Aioniid  Ibe  border  en 


BaloftbaSntvofCoBBKtlest."  lOTmeilT  tbe  tad  had 
■  bud  OB  the  ML  eotadiv  wkb  tfi*  tnOBtertalfat 
Maa ;  but  Out  til  hu  bMD  bnikik,  tut  Ibe  |nmiit 
Bia]  eabadBoCed  In  lU  pbHOt 


loe  THE  nmuc  nu^,  xir -coats  or  arhs,     tBoM  u. 

'  KMW  nwK.— Tbg  Mlow^  fe  ■  AHodpUiH  ef  Mi 
ITMt  (Hi  of  Ibi  BBila  of  Kfir  Tort,  (wnitnieail  •». 
•u^DgiDAetorMucli  iT,18te.  A  ahMil,  or  HcnUli- 
«ap,  oil  Tbkh  it  iBiwi— utad  *  rWufnui,  wttb  *  miM 
•tkUli.iAdsUariDUH'fDniiinad.  Abora  tba  ibMI 
tic  >ba  bnM,  ii  nptwnUd,  on  ft  vnath,  ■  mlf  (lolH,  OB 
Thlch  nMt  >  ilHtM  ••ch.vlD  ooBtntatwd  plulgw. 
ror  th*  niMirttn  gT  ili«  AMd,  an  ih>  i1^  la  njn- 
(tq*dUM<Siu«at  Jli«itt,irttbttu  antit  In  ana  hut, 
'■BdtbaaalcafntbaMlwrj  (odos  the  laft  tba  <teiM«B 
ot  U^frtK,  *llh  tha  wukd  and  a^*  bi  bar  Mt  haikd,  and 
the  OUT*  bimah  of  paaoalD  (faa  ri(bl.  Belmrtl*  ihMd 
la  tba  moUt,  nccnaoa,  "  Hon  flanlM,"  AtaoOBC  Hi-* 

(ha  Miuaa  of  tba  BOUei  on- —"-■-»—    ■ ' - 

bordacotlhcwal  ta  tha  IB 


DELAWABE.— The  Ana  of  Ibt  Butaof  Ddawia*  ela- 
aMoC  an  mra  ahleld  or  (Kalcliean,  dtrldad  InU  tm 

anal  iwlabTHVUIe  band  or  glidka.  Ob  the  taaaa  |Kt 
tba  aicutfbaon  l|npR«ant«d  a  CoVfUid  in  tha  mpf^ 
pan  are  two  ajvibolat  da^nad  probablj  la  repraaant  (ha 
acrteulnual  lotaieata  ef  iSe  SMa— the  mm  ^wnriag  ■■ 
be  K  iheaf  of  iiliiU,  and  tba  ethar  a  talk  <#  lotVMS. 
Tba  Craiit  multti  of  a  aiiitth,  asppoRiBf  a  ibto  imdic 
fall  lafl,  hailBg  tha  Aaaricu  buiwr  dlipUved.  8at- 
renndhii  the  acDlEhrMu,  on  a  wbica  Md,  Ma  wnatha  af 
Bsmrt,  bivKb^  of  the  OU*e,  end  otbn  tjsibeU.  At 
Oe  bouom  of  the  anal  It  tba  data  of  M  adopMoB, 
MDCCXCnI.  (1798.)  and  nrnmi  the  ■     ■     ■■-    


f  imSTLTAIIIA.— Dh  MkntDi  k  ■  em  af  Iba  (•- 

Hwdrd  daacriptian  af  tba  8aal  of  PaDn^tnaila. 
'The  ihlald  k  parted  pal  fta.  Or:  iba(|>A  *ltt  ■ 

baa^  on  a  Md  Tait,  three  prba,  Oc :  en  tba  dailir  k 
italk  ot  matae,  aDd  dd  tba  ritdaur  an  oU*b  branch  (  a>A 
Ibr  tbaCrtiat,  on  a  wreath  of  the  «□<»■«(  the  aaUL  ■  haU 
bde,  proper,  patcbKl.  vlth  wlDgi  aiteudad.  HMto— 
"  'WtDa,  libartj,  and  Independenq.^^  Anmnd  tba  Mar- 
fin,  "Saul  Of  tha  gtua  of  FatmtjlTtnia."  Tba  lerena, 
UbeitJ,  »auiptli«  on  a  Lkm,  golca,  cbe  (Mbla  dT  Tf- 
lanbf-  Maoo— "  BMh^ean'i  aonlw." ' 
We  fin  tha  bUowliii  at  a  Ina  tranaltttcai   t<  lb* 

•ni*  AUtA  !■  nvtad  br  a  jaUaw  arfelden  ba 
-    In  the  ii]9*T  part  of  tba 


and  oapi  are  armbofa  of 


fsitsi!Siitsi:si;£aiSi:s.% 
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m^tebiBalitmikatmMtm,  uid  mi  ttu  left  u  pUn  bntKh,  uid  RirlhtCiHt, 
or  Um  fiiMnin  or  (tat  oUn,  k  rarlwl  ■  BaU  b«)B,  La  Ki  pUDtal  nlat,  vM 
1^  botiing  In  lu  bHk  >  latal.*  irtlb  Uw  moUa,  "  VInat,  Utercy,  ud  IDd*- 

^Dblam  i'  TyniuiT     Moiu,  '■  BoUi  un'l  nnln.") 

nsanni.— On  uv  swt  or  TtrnniiL,  uk  qmiisv  at 

Ud  boldlnc  K  nard  In  tha  Dthtt,  uid  Dnidlllg  u  !!>- 
rfHMk  npfWDl*d  bj  ■  mvi  pmflLnta,  &  cHwn  /bllon 
ftOK  Ua  hMd,  ft  bn>k«]  cbain  hi  U>  Mt  bund,  ud  ■ 
noorga  to  Ui  T%hl.  Abnn  VIKdccii  >  Ubil,  1>  iha 
vnrd  Vnami ;  uid  undDnmUi,  th«  ir*rda,'^  tfti^er 

(TbtaK^  (In  lug  a  nmw  itili,  ni  wUcbte  rrpn- 
«iBbia  ft  trtup,  iwTliflBf  of  thn*  lEUtT3.  '  In  liu  c<ii' 
a>li£Amf;Mlllb«'inund  untup;  on  Uu  M(ht  rid* 
Ori,  vitb  Uk  aaninpli  In  gu  bud,  ud  ta  or  nf 
IrtHiJ  In  Hf  nOur  ;  Ud  on  hn  laft  lM«  Sfrniltr,  boldlng 
IB  SHbftDd  Ctaa  eiolle.  on  irblrb  niu   Hh  nanir.lUe 


HUtTLAKIlL— Tte  de^a 


WuM  U  (MMbU  iMrH  •>(  *bllit  u 


IX  porlfon  bi 
Rd.  latbx 


I  ft  Mnddnle,  »« Ibi  bi*4 
I  mmit,  nfTHCDtlDg  tha  ttalctom 

R  bonkr  of  tb>  (Ml  eanMiu  ih* 


VOKTH  CAJMUiU.— Tkcbitna  nprMaM  on  tha 
■HlotHixthCftiMaAftnttodaddeu  of  IjAmy  on  tM 
TlKkt,  and  an  Iks  bfttOni,  tbt  goddMi  of  Mm  ud  buniK. 
UHftJ  ll  TMW— I— 1  lUnilinf  with  h«r  mod  uid  cu  |q 
faK-  lift  hftnl,  ftnd  ID  bar  rlgtal  hnd  Uie  k»II  bC  Uu  Dmt- 


tlHfnUatf  th^Hitli. 


MUn  CAKOUHA— Ws  bm  not 


T^:^^FtlBUc  seals,  oi  COATS-Of  aksk,      [Bdm  n 

aBOROU.~Dii  ttat  Sal  of  tti«  KUa  (f  (f«t(li  •« 
Tepnffoiesd  UiTB^prUui  BupportJoB-u  Ar^,  a      ■ '  '  ' 

1*1  gf  Um  Anl  plllir,  oo'tin  rlghl,*  i,, „ „_ 

OlhUB  lllhemrd  IKiOom,  on  Itw  Imnil,  npRHDOTf 
rithe  JDllciArr,  igUwuQM  7uljic;  uil  OD  UiB'ltaird,  n- 
r"/  l^nvudim  tic  EuciiUTg,  t>  Ihs  woM  Atodn'odini.  Ob 
'  Ay  0"  '<«>"  °'  "» lu'  PlUM  It  ■  >°0B  wiadJDB  oiili  ■  dnmi 
V  — ^.^  r«tr»AittDf  Lb«  Ai[L.Df  Uifl  ihlUlAiy  la  delnira  uf 
nsrlljjiioii.    Aiounii  Uit  tnrdu  or  tbe  ^al  ug  Iba 

Uw  nrtne  itde  oi  A*  Ml  la  ll»  bllDiring  dafk*. 

h-4ilaljft  vtewiirtb»jtft-ilio»,iilthaiUprldLacil 

tlia'ilac  *f  tha  UnUsd  StaUa,  tml  nnlifni  du  ^atiA  KiMtnila 
L— aiblnsuicaaaf  theeiporUof  thaStala.  At  •  miill  £U(» 
I  Ihe  inliilor.  uil  npnaEnUnc  Uia  huarnal  trallla  of  Uia  Slut. 

^-lUd  plDu^liiE,  iml  ■  flack  oI  aliacp  npodiii  la  lb* 

,1 ,.:rT2.L:,. v^ 17*0^      . 


(lu  border  la  tba  mtUa,  JfRniiivi 
FUMIPA. 


o  Eagle,  "tba  bird  Bl  libatj." 


Inaaemldi 

.^  .ba  ulltaaa  original  SIUk  4Uk 

tba  graiuul  ii  npnanMd  u  Eonnl  iilUi  tha  PiMOii 
Fm,  a  hull  nmHum  to  tha  coimtiT,  and  Mleh,  fKoi  lla 
balng  anwd  at  all  poUila,  uiut  bt  baiidlad  wltb  gi«, 
aan.    Tba  appnpriale  mciito  ot  tha  PileU/ PaarU  "  I.(l 

(Tlila  it  On  dai^itptlaa  of  tba  Sad  of  tba  TxHIMj  af 
noriila,  vUoh  ii  mada  tha  Sal  <tf  tba  Btala,  BMil  a  hv 
cm  ahalt  bq  adc^DBd } 


angnTaduaiiotiha  Slala,  iritb  tba  naiDaaiif  Ibt 
•nd  tba  loofUlaa  at  tba  principal  townaUut  a 


rltorial  Saal,  wUah  hat  ban  adspud  bf  Iha  BWa  Otn- 


tnsSISSIFPI.— In  tha  caotn  of  tha  Saal  cf  MliJrtiifl 
<i  npraaiaud  the  Amerieu  Eagla,  graaping  u  t>6n 

tbe  r^ht-    Around  (he  boKlar  of  the  ami  af*  Uia  worda, 
Thi  aiui  Bau.  01  TU  HtiTi  sr  Kiuuurri. 


Put  L]  CW  THE  8ZVEKJLL  Wrrea  OTATXS. 

liOUISIAIU'-On  *«  9k1  of  tmdMuk'li  npHHDta^ 

■  Mku  MuiUDg  Vj  htr  UM  of  rsane  oiug,  Is  Cbe  Ml- 
tBdaoT  "  pToWcUm  uhI  d«f*uu,"  uti In  Uu  Ul  of  fc>*- 
IDE  '>>nn.    All  ■hm  lOUa  Iwr  nwCennl  ivUnUr;  TIh 

of  Lba  DoioD,  vt&  the  Mrdi  In  the  nmt  npqeMUt  tha 

tk  et  itae  d«in  belov,  ud  draoUiw  tbu  nuib  it  Um 
■Ktcbful  cue  mud  nudUutdp  whtcb  Ibt  gonrnnunt  of 

■tfUu  mnfRlerVry, 
Tm  wBi-tlrcLc  of  idghl*™  elMifl  npiMnltl  Uw  nnmbar 

a*apTk4  wt  of'tlw  bcrder  of  tfav  S«h1  an  Bh«  vordl, 
>»Ti  or  Locnutt,  ud  In  Uic  lone  rut,  tha  miA, 


TEXAS.— Tb*  ai«l  01 


nDLH  orTiug.    Tba  Lira  Oak,  (qii«Hinraii,)vl 
■bgniMU  In  tha  fcreata  af  TaxH,  U  a  stronf  and  dnr 


ARKANSAS— Tha  Anna  of  Aikanw,  «  rapMutad 

--■ -■■ "-w&ar,rep«Bm^th.a»ta.'  Tb.  ■' («." 

la  partlad,  la  occupied  b;  i  Bir-Hici,  the 

■      ~    s*i  npniicoUiig  4plMi]- 

er  paft  of  Ua  wutclieaii 

aaDBWReoflliaSkCa.  ' 

For  tba  "  OrU"  la  nnrewntsd  tha  coddcai  of  Litany, 

liaiillTiff  hi  ana  bar"  "■ '  — "  — -    ~' "-  ^ 

land  la  tha  othrr, 


Tba  "  amoXflv"  or  Iha  aainlchaon  an  two  Hulaa ; 
tba  loe  an  Itaa  laft  pn^ilnc  hi  Ita  talona  k  bundla  o?  ar- 
vrwt,  and  CbaDUOB  tb*  ngbt  an  DlWa  branch — and  ei- 
lndliiKlt>oint*^- "-' ■" ■ — 


>,  Hiftuaa  Pepaii,  "  Thu  fcopla  rnla."    On  «ah  Mtetft 

Armnd  (ha  border  of  Iba  anal  an  the  wordi.  SitL  or  tai  Srin  dr  AsitRUI.  Alaa 
■dUt  "t  tha  mcd  Arkanm  an  addiOonal  emblienu  i  cai  tha  l?ft  a  itiliild,  innil,  i 
111  bkjoDM,  and  cap  of  Ubait; ;  ud  on  the  dghl  a  awad,  aM  tha  aeataa  of  Juttea. 

_  maSOUBI^Tha  Mlowlng  b  ■  oopy  of  tba  n 


aaaMtpOonaf  ibaSratSeUotMlHiarl.    '-AinupwM 

Cp^ ;  oa  tba  dulcr  ride,  pdH,  the  WhlM  or  drinlir   - 
.  of  Hliaaari,  puaant,  foaidaat,  pnipei :  on  a  Chle^ 
availed,  anin,  a  ereacaDt,  aiganl :  on  Uw  iLuMar  ildB, 
aHDl,  Uia  Anna  oTUnUnitadSbina;— tha  Tholairilblii    . 
■  band  kuafbed  with  lhainitda,'Unl(ad  we  Hull,  dlrldal 
«■  Ml.'    rat  Iba  Cmt,  onr  a  helmat  full  &«id,  gnlad 

iter  ar^wM,  and  aJ»ra  It 


I,  ntprema 
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I  in  irorlntta  ^  ■  itnolu  •■oal(4««,  OMteil  by  ■  iniiiiMfllwtr 

, ,_._ODI.,   6lilhirl«ht^,  onKndUd.iiOH  WUHarOrbDj]  amt  ^ 

M^iiiil.  Iiil^  innii»iiiiliii,''ilHiiu  iimiliiillj  Aboie  Italt-dinkf, Md MpinUd ban U It 
ta  ancnflBd*  Mn,  !■  u  unni  flsli],  «o  *bjch  !■  rannHiilwl  b  vhlta  ar  lUiar  cnsaBt  Om 
fiutoftridtiif  aHMnUchMii,<a>whli«Ml,i»(haAiiiuofUH  DbIMI  «Uh  AieoiH 
tba  boi^c  of  tb*  tvotcbwD  ut  tlia  wonli,  <<  Unttod  n  Mud,  OliUri  wt  lUl."  lor  Ua 
"Crn^"  onr»}dl>wor(oMnMmet  full  ftod,  ud  (nM  stUi  rii  tan,  !•  •  cl«a«  in  IM 
QKtbnl  «4or,  miB  whlA  limid*  ■  mratf  MUt  (n^Mnttag  Om  fltato  of  Mkaouzl.)  ud 


_. af  tnAtjr-tluH  BoaUer  Mm,  oD •  blH Ud  mrauM >>f  •etoad. 

{TtM  tnoCr-thTH  mn  mnwil  Uh  nniDlMt  oraMM  In  the  Vpiat  it  the  Uma  ot  AHdnla- 
rifmnf  UlMOori.l  For  "  SnpponBcl,"  meuh  jid*  of  tlia  Mcqlctwom  U  ■  QrlBly  BHrlD-ttaa 
poetan  offttUck.  tfrnHng  on  a  Ktott  Inacribvd  wlEh  Uu  lootto,  ^^^o^t.  n^flna  friuV 
-  — "Th(  publk  hIMt  li  Iba  tupnnne  law;"  sod  tLndartbticiifU  Uu  munarioal  latum  myxxm, 
■lit  itm  of  tbt  adinlHlaD  at  Ulnoorl  IdIo  Um  Dulon.    Attnud  Iks  bada  ef  tba  mi  m  Iki 


TKNNBSSXB^Tlia  Sial  of  HtniHaH  emMnitha  M- 

Imrjng  derln.  Sb<  uiiHr  ball  of  t)u  aia]  li 'oeeupiad  b^ 
a  flMk  or  Cotton,  a  Sboir  of  Wb«(  uul  a  Plousfa,  bale* 
tKbiatka«ordAailK[II.TlIRk.  Tbt lovtrhair la oe- 
ipM  br  ■  loadad  Barga,  benaMb  vtatcb  >•  Ow  «r< 
IMKBBCB.  iDllHDpparpaRoftteaealanUwoaAa- 


leal  loUaia  ITT,  d< 


..    ^  tha  Baal  0/ ^BtKkj  k  Iba  pbte 

Id  larloa  oftwD  Maoda  ambncliit,  wttb  tUa 

la  tba  nppat  partlaa  (f  Iha  boadar  a»  tba  •rarda,  BMtL 


OHIO.— On  Oi^  ShI  of  OUo  avpean  tlie  ftiQcrwlBi  if- 
■An :   Id  tba  caslnl  pnthn  i>  npnamlad  ■  cnlttTaM 

aD?oii  Om  rigfal  a  B^tfof  WhAC,  botb  <i«t  and  In  tba 

Bnet  of  woodtand.  Onr  Uia  nHnmlalii  nng«  anpain  ^ 
iUii(  nm.  On  iba  tbatgroBiid  an  nprriVBM  an  ai- 
Iiaoae  of  «u«  and  a  Knl-BoaL  Annnd  Ibr  budtr  a» 
tha  nordl,  Thi  OiuT  SIU  of  TBI  Stiti  «t  Obio,  wlik 

Iba  dau.  lS(a,  tba  pstod  of  Ib«  admlailon  of  Obio  IbIb 


tStOAVA—Oa  amBmltl  ItaOMs  b  nniiwlia  a 
mmt  ti  mMt  *B<  wwMai,  with  ^  MUfte*  mtlj 

•ra«SMie,*MnatlrNw(l*d^*iM«aftlHWii>dBU 

<C  nODMt,  siU  ta  IMB  « lb*  lift,  W11b(  UM  DM)  •(  lb> 


n^crom—b  um  HBtn  (f  um  bmi  af  niboii  ii » 

boHlIt  i€  Ihm  wTowt,  ma  bi  ttw  tlglit  u  otln  bmud^ 

half  of  tUcIi  I*  TSfiMaMil  of  »  n<  cad*,  ■udW  art* 
Ml  Miu,  tha  IMicr  baaiiw  tkn*  lAlx  « lUniT  Man. 
" "--  >— >-  -•  |)h  a^  «(n«i  a  lalMl  UiHlug  Uia 


<V  Itumi,  vltk  Iha  daM,  "  Ab»  M,  UU." 


K.-n*  Ana  rf  a*  BUa  of  WtUpa,  ■• 
th*  8«1  <f  tba  BMM,  mndtt  of  a  ihbM,  or. 
■cmniiHB,  OB  aMili  ii  lOMiaMrtiJ  a  PasiaiMla  utnl- 
^  iM»  ■  lata,  iiHfa  Iha  MB  AinCjWd  a  ™>  ■£>*^ 
«Na>(an^o^aIlaBd•Il£a,  HaltuworK,  Kfiwu 
Biaiiiiiilii  aiiimiaiii,  tircammlii    "  If  ;«■  aiok  a  <■- 

It"  TbaHSanpaitgH'' of  itaaMntgbMBH*,  aHoOM 
■I  tta  Wt,  and  OD  Iha  rWrt,  «ba  eoaaum  Daar,  boOi  Bb- 
tlTC*tflbat««Mi(if  IDahLnB.  Vor  Itw  "  OlM,"  li  »- 
■mrtod  Oh la^ of  ttaaUalM  atatah  abon «Uak li 
fcanotaa,  JffcwtMUMim.    Anand  (ba  botiln' of  tlia 


n  of  ttia  BCata  lOnnaaiQt. 


lOWi Tha  Stat  of  Iowa  Mntabn  Oa  (bllDwIat^Bi- 

edartea:  Aalagla tnUuaCtltBilaDffllrtt.gn(|ifawla 
dailsc  talOB  ■  Bm,  and  tio]ditl(  In  itiWk  an  UKIW. 
Airnud  Iha  bocdar  of  tha  aaal  an  ttia  vnrdi,  Blu  sr 
laa  Tiaaaon  or  Iowa.    (Na  Wat*  Baal  hai  j*(  taan 


THE  tVBUC  BEAiM.  Oft  COATS  OF  ABIK- 

WISOOmiN.    Tt»  Sialof  WlBOBdD  pr 


idmpUeof.^ ,_ 

of  ih*  mkkoal  gndHB  of  tb>  §I|U.    Ttai  (no 


BnpMfcff,  lure  til ._ ,  ._ _ 

■HB  ■  tioapj  «kid  «n  tb«  otiHr  ft  itBuboat— «Bd  m  uw 
■bon  u  Indlui  pobaUng  lomhlf  (tw  Mtw.  In  Iba  dl>- 
luiM  b  ■  Ind  pnltlL  lUntd,  on  Cbs  Iwbgii,  b;  ■ 
luge  of  woodUuiil,  ud  bnlDH  so  lb<  Wt  ■  U^i^out 
udSchoolBnlldlDggUilln  OwnDtn  Un8W»b<aH 
of  Wlwondn.    In  ft  nmldnl*  ibon  in  On  Hnta : 


mrxD  BTAns. 


TKt  KOnlBg  Im  Out  nartta  dt 
tatMiB  of  tiie  dnke  of  tba  8eiJ  dT 
du  tanUnl  Stiua,  n  ftdoptad  b¥  Oca- 
ma  on  Iba  axil  at  Jdh,  178S. 


■  bondltof  (liiitHn  ftinnn,  ill  pn- 
par,  ud  In  hli  beak  ■  KnU  Uicilbai 
uttbtlikmiKlD,  '■plnrUnunBmi' 
"lorthiCust:  Om llw bMd of 
11m  ■•c'*!  whkdi  appinn  ftbontln 


Itim      llllwiiili  nlmi ill  itl  UHtngnnd  eopiaiartii 

ita,  nt  Uu  oilclnfti  Hall  an  of  diftnat  diM.    We  gtta  t 


Bhodelilud  ud  Teni,  1 1.1  tnebea  ;  Tovk,  I E-8  ;  KmCaekr,  Tenneeiee,  ImMuit,  Ai- 
klBKa,  ud  HHjlurl,  1  i-t ;  Now  Hunpebire,  HuBchiueia,  Obto,  Indlanft.  Floridft,  Somta 
ChnUiift,ud.UlBMrP<,a;  NeoYuk  ud  TenucDt,  2  1-8  ;  tgnnijlTuU,  NoKh  Cu<dliia, 
«wit(tt,  llUpoU,  uid  the  ShI  or  U«  Culled  SMH,  loWh  la  encnred  tlm  full  bIh,)  2 1-4  ; 
OnnaodniL  (onl,)  3  0*  long,  ud  1 1^  broad ;  Delawan,  Alakma,  Hatoe,  and  UUmoiI, 
lfr4iMnJaneTiDid.BIIiiU|»,31-3;  Tlislnla,  SlaelM. 


CHAHACTER  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  SEVERAL  APPEN- 
DICES TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 


1.  The  mere  detail  of  saclt  efsnCB  aa  moet  attraet  public  atten-  analysis. 

tion  vhile  they  are  oecurring,  embraces  but  a  smaUportion  of  the ■ 

instructioii  which  History  is  capable  ef  aflfording.    The  actions  of  i£iSlSS^ 
i&dividnalB  do  net  occor  withoi\t  motives  aor  are  national  events     National 
eye^  attributable  to  chance  orisin  {  and  the  latter  are  as  much  the  SJ^jJSof 
proper  sulgeota  of  philDsophieu  inquiry  as  the  former.  pMUmphfeat 

2.  sCould  we  ascertain  the  causes  of  all  the  prominent  erents  ^  ^!!!!!^'f^ 
which  history  relates,  history  would  then  become  what  it  has  been  beennyfS^ 
stTled  by  an  ancient  writer,  'philosophy  teaehiag  by  examples."  'SSSngbS 
Much  may  doubtless  be  done  to  make  history  accord  -  more  truly  tmSAP 
with  this  definition,  fbr  too  often  is  this  tiew  of  its  design  n^dected  l^^$ 
eren  in  our  more  prominent  and  larger  works ;  and  wars,  and  revo-  tennagSeSi 
Intions,  and  all  gt^t  pabiio  erents^  are  described  with  minuteness, 

while  the  sbcial,  moral,  and  intellectual  progress  Of  the  people, 
and  the  causes  that  are  workLog  these  changes,  receive  tod  little  ox 
that  attention  which  their  importance  demands.  '     ' 

3.  The  former  plan,  however,  that  of  narrative  principally,  is  n  rroiwryftw 
essential  ia  an  elementary  work,  the  ol]ject  ef  which  should  be  to  and o^tj^tf 


interest  tke  youthftil-  mind  by  vivid  ^representations  of  strikij^  tSryhktwt- 
diaraoters  and  incidents,  and  thereby  to  render  the  great  events    P^  »«*. 
and  divisions  of  hii^tory  familiay  to  it.    *The  mind  will  thus  be  4.  whatfv 
prepared  to  derive  benefit  from  any  accidental  i^eading  that  is  in  '^  J^^""^ 
any  manner  associated  with  tiM  same  subjects !  it  will  have  a  ground-  eompiMaSSy 
work  to  build  upon ;  fbr  these  fhmlliar  K>calities,>like  points  of  mag>-     <^  p'*** 
netic  attraction^  will  gather  around  them  whatever  comes  withut 
tiie  circle  of  their  influence. 

4.  'Being  thus  prepared  by  a  flunUiarity  with  our  subject,  we  s.  what  at- 
may  advance  a  step,  and  enter  upon  the 'field  of  philosophies^  in-  «'^;qjg*> 
quiry.    'Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  fbr  every  law  ibund  in  J^ot?  iitm- 
the  history  of  a  people,  we  should  attempt  to  ascertain  the  reasons      trotjL 
which  induced  the  legislator  to  give  k  his  sanction,  and  its  proba* 
Ue  effects  upon  the  community.    rPhe  entire sodal  relations  of  a*    v.  what 
people  might  thus  be  developed,  their  manners,  customs  and  opi^  uSSilnm 
ions,  their  ignorance  and  their  knowledge^  their  virtues  and  their  tMttyaum, 
vices ;  and  the  national  progress  would  be  traced  fbr  more  oleaily 
in  those  silently  operating  causes,  than  in  the  spectadle  of  the 
merely  outward  changes  ]^t)duced  by  them.    Indeed,  a  mere  nar- 
rative of  the  ordinary  events  of  history  ctn  be  justly  reearded 
as  of  utility,  only  so  fhr  as  it  Aurnishes '  the  basis  on  which  a 
more  noble  superstructure^  the  <^  philosophy  of  history,"  is  to  be 


9.  'The  importance  of  historical  knowledge  sheald  be  estimated  s.  hnpanmm 
by  the  princi^es,  rather  than  by  the  facts  with  which  it  fiimiahes  %S^!lj^ 
us ;  and  the  comparative  value,  to  us,  of  the  histories  of  different  and  v^*^ 
nations,  should  be  estimated  by  the  same  standard.  Therefore  a  ^'Sijr' 
mere  narrative  of  andentr  dynasties  and  wars^  whi<di  should  threw  9.  oertatnMt' 
no  light  upon  the  character- and  droumstanoes  of  the  people  would  JS^IL 


ftamiah  no  valuable  information  to  reward  the  student^s  toiL  He  pn^ativeiMj^ 
may  be  moved  by  a  curiosity,  liberal  indeed  and  commendable,  to  wU«  mIm. 
explore  th#  nnoertaiA  annals  e^  fohulMis  ages,  and  attempt  to  tcaii» 
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ANiOiYSU.  out  the  histories  of  the  early  Egyptians^  iSlie  Chinese,  tlie  Persiaiuii 

: and  the  Hindoos  j  but  firom  them  he  may  expect  to  deriTO  few  prin« 

oiples  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  world. 


SoSn^ '  ^^^^  until  we  Come  to  the  period 'Of  the  discoveiy  of  America,  when 
Cory.       Tarious  causes  were  operating  to 'produce  a  great  rerolution  in  hu- 
s.  Aivortwtf  man  affairs  throughout  the  world.    'The  period  of  the  dark  ages 
^*!StltS£y  ^^  passed,  and  literature  and  sdenoe  had  begun  to^dawn, again 
«to  jMwpoery  upon  Europe:  the  art  of  printing,  then  recently  inTented,.gr«Uly 
nfJnmhca.  facilitated  the  prqgress  oif  in^roTements;  the  lAarention  of- gun- 
powder chAiu^  the  whole  art  of  wsar ;  and  the  Refonnation  soon, 
b^gan  to  makl^  sudi  innonltions  in  rel^^on  as  changed  the  moral 
aspect,  not  only  of  the  states  which  embraced  its  principles,  bat  of 
those  eyen  thai(  adhered  to  the  aoi^^t  0dth'and  worship., 
%Cmtmvm     7.  'Among  ;n6dem  histories,  none  is  moire  interesting  -in  its  de- 


^SuiSay  ^*^  or  more  jrioh  in  prinoipleL'than  Ih^  of  our  own  country )  nor 
gg«Mfyy    does  Any  otherVthrow  so  much  ught  on  tke  progrees  of  society,  tho 
^'"''^*  .science  orpubUo  affairs,  and'the  arts  of  ciTilgoTemment    Inthi» 
t  particular  we  daim  an  adTantage  orer  eyen  ^igland  herself, — the 

most  free,  the  most  enlightened  of  the  states  of  tie  old  world.    For, 
since  our  destiny  became  separate  from  hers,  our  national  adTance- 
me^t  has  been  by  ftr  the  most  nqiicl;  end  befbre  that  period  both 
formed  bnt  separate  portLon*  of  one  people,  living  under  the  same. 
law»,  spealdng,  as  now,  t^e  same  langw^  and  haTlng  a  common 
share  in  the  eame  lustory.   ' 
«.  Whfftht      8L  «The  istudy  of  American  bmtory,  therelbre^  in  preference  to 
^JSS&^tua.  any  other,  claims  our  first  regard,  both  beoa^^c  it  is  cur-own  his- 
tory  ciaiim  tory,  and  because  of  its  superior  intrinsic  impoctance.    ^Bu^  here 
^""j^Sd,^^   the  question  arises,  as  we  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  when  and 
s.  Ptrtod  4f  whera  does  our  history  commence  1    We  answer^  that  although  the 
rtjteowp     annals  we  cm  stvlctly  eaU  our  own  commence  with  our  colonial  ex* 
y^^aSm  istencc^  yet  if  we  are  to  eiobraoe  ilso  the  philosophy  of  our  history, 
M$$onf.     and  woidd  seek  the  causes  of  i^e  eyents  we  nartate,  we  must  go  so 
far  back  in  the  annald  of  En^^and  as  we  can  trace  those  principles 
that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  American  colonies,  and  influenced 
cib^ffit   their  subsequent  charaoter  and  destiny.    'Viewing  the  sulgect  in 
tH  9&e3  ^^  Ughty  some  acquaintance  with  English  history  becomes  neoee- 
iM4it»-     sary  to  a  proper  understanding  <^  our  own;  and  this  leads  us  to  a 
defdc^ment  ef  tke  pla«  we  haye  adqpted  for  ^e  more  philoeophi* 
eal  portion  of  our  work. 
T  n^iiht       0.  ^Althougk  tbe-  histofy  of  the  "  UkUed  Statei*  does  not  nro- 
^ASuSfi  perly  extend  back  te  the  period  when  those  states  were  d^^dent 
*  ''Jl^fJSw  ^^^^  y^  "^^  ^^^  adopted  the  term  "  United  States?'  fbr  the  title 
^SSnt*^  ^  a  "^^i-  embnMteg  the  whole  period  ef  our  history,  because  it  is. 
more  conTcnient  than  any  other  term,  and  because  custom  sanctions 
$,Fartnnt  it.    This  History  we  have  diyided-^into  Four  Parts.    The  first 
Mry.*^    embraces  the  period  of  Voyages  and  Discoyeriea,  extending  frtnn 
the  discoyery  of  this  western  world  to  the  settlement  of  Jamestown 
in  Virgjuia.    We  haye  oiyen  in  this  part  a  narratiye  of  the  promi- 
nent eyento  that  preceded  the  founding  of  the  English  American 
colonies,  and  this  is  all  thifct  could  be  giyen  of  what  is  properly 
Jtmerictm  history  during  this  period. 
M^frwfiv-      to.  'In  ^e<<  Appendix  to  the  period  nf  Voyages  and  Disooyeries," 
V  imjim   ^^  ^^^  takm  up  that  portion  ef  the  history  of  England  contained 
between  tiie  time  of  the  discoyery  of  America,  and  the  planting  ot 
tkb  first  E^glLdi  eoloniea  in  tits  New  Worid,  with  the  deeign  of 
fgaminii^  tha  PMrfition  of  tito  people  of  SngMiid  during  that  pe* 
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liod,  the  nstare  of  tlidr  iiwtitatioiia  and  laws,  and  whaterer  <Ma  analybob. 

tlurow  light  ujpon  the  chavMter  and  motivfia  of  those  irho  founded 

ike  Amerioaa  eolonies,  and  irho,,we  shoald  naturally  suppose, 
brought  with  them,  to  this  ^ea  wilderness  world,  the  manners, 
customs,  habits,  feelingB,  laws,  and  language  of  their  natiTO  land. 
^But  it  IS  the  social,  rather  than  the  politiofu  history  of  England—  ^iJJ^*^ 
tiie  internal,  rather  than  the  external,  that  is  here  important  to  us,  ^fffSffjjfr- 
•nd  it  is  to  this,  therefbre,  that  we  have  mostly  confined  our  atten-  'Jjvjf* ^'■v* 
tiioa.    >We  hope  tl&us  to  have  pr^iared  the  ad.yanced  student  to  JKSo^fZ- 
enter  upon  the  stu^  of  our  eolonial  history  with  additional  inters     <«•«•«• 
est,  and  with  more  deinke  Tiewti  of  the  nature  aad  importance  of  ^^^j?* 
the  j^reat  drama  that  is  to  be  unfolded  to  hi^o.  G!'*^  ^ 

tl.  *At  the  eleee  of  Part  Second,  ea|bracing  the  period  of  our  ^  ^^'^^"^ 
colonial  history,  and  also  at  thb  dose  o^art  Third,  embracing  the  %'^StsS' 
period  of  the  Rerolution,  we  harve  giyen,  in  an  Appendix,  some  far-  mionABrnt 
ther  account  of  such  European  erents  as  are  intimately  connected      ^'A*^ 
tHth  our  own  histofjT)  and  which  serve  to  give  us  a  mc^e  compre- 
hensive and  aeeu^te  Tiew  of  it  than  we  could  poSflSJbly  obtain  by 
confining  ou^reelves  exclusively  to  our  osm  annials ;  in  connection 
with  whidi  we  have  examined  the  policy  of  England  towards  her  . 
colonies — the  influences  exerted  by  each  upon  the  other — ^the  diffi- 
culties of  our  situation — ^the  various  peculiarities  exhibited  among 
Corselvee^  and  the  germs  of  our  subsequent  national  character. 
*As,  during  the  fourtii  period  of  our  history,  our  relations  with  4.  MthMtiom 
RngUiMl  were  those  of  one  independent  nation  with  another,  Ens-     fJSSi 
land  no  longer  claims  any  special  share  6t  our  attention,  and.at  the 
dose  of  thu  period  we  have  examined  briery  the  character,  ten- 
dency, and  ii^^ces  of  oui^  national  govenvmenL  and  have  also 
tren  an  Aisron<»l.sketch  of  some  important  political  questions  that 
ve  been  bat  briefly  noticed  in  the  narrative  part  of  the  work. 

12.  'The  design  of  the  several  Appendices  is,  therefore,  to  ex-    a  ammwi 
I^ain  the  influences  which  operated  in  moulding  the  character  of  ^jJSSnSrSf 
•or  early  English  fothers,  to  develop  the  causes  which  led  to  the   •f^tr^a^. 
planting  of  tiie'  American  colonies,  and  to  illustrate  the  subsequent         ^ 
•odal  and  political  progresi-of  the  American  people;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  give  a  simple  and  plain,  bat  philosopMeal  mstoiy  of 

AmIBXCUI  GlVILIZATXOll. 


aSOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  6f  THE  COUNTRY  EMBRACED 
WITHIN  THE. UNITED  STATES  J^D  THEIR  TERRITORIES. 

The  United  States  and  their  territories  occupying  the  middle  diTlsion  of 
North  America^  lie  betwe^  the  25th  and  tne  54th  degrees  of  North  latitude, 
mid  the  67  th  and  the  125th  degrees  of  West  lonigitu^e,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  .to  the  Pacific  Ocaean,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  2,600,000  square- 
miles.  The^  have  a  frontier  of  about  10,000  miles ;  a  sea  coast  of:3,600  miles; 
and  a  lake  coast  of  1200  miles. 

This  vast  oountrjis  intersected  1)7  two  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountain^ — ^the  finrmer  in  the  East,  running  nearly 
parallel  f o  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Georgia  io  N6w  York ;  and  the  hitter  in 
the  Wesi,  crossing  the  territoty  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  odtst  of 
the  Padfia  The  Alleghanies  run  in  separate  and  somewhat  parallel  ridgeSi 
with  a  breadth,  of  from  60  to  120  mile$p  and  at  a'distance  from  the  sea  coast  of 
from  SO  to  250  miles.  The  general  height  of  the  Alleghanies  is  only  from  1000 
to  2000  feet  aboye  the  a(](ja]bent  countrjr,  and  from  2000  to  3000  feet  aboye  the 
leyel  of  the  oceaa  The  ^highest  peak  in  this  range  is  the  Black  Mountain,  in 
the  western  pari  of  Nox'th  Carolina,  which  is  6,476  feet  high.  The  Roelgr 
Mountains,  which  may  be  re^rded  as  a  part  of  the  great  chain  of  the  CordiUe- 
ras,  are  at  an  ayeraoe  distance  of  about  600  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
haye  a  general  height  of  about  SOOO  or  9000  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  but 
not  more  than  5000  feet  aboye  the  surrounding  country.  Some  of  their  most 
eleyated  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  10,001)  or  12,000  feet. 

Blast  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  riyers  flow  into  the  Atlantic :  WmI 
of  the  Rocky  Mofintains  they  centre  mostly  in  the  Columbia,  which  flows  into 
the  Pacific ;  while  between  the^  great  mountain  ranges,  the  many  and  large 
streams  centre  in  the  yalley  which  lies  between  them,  ana  thrbugh  the  channel 
of  the  Mississippi  seek  an  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Atlantic  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  bays,  and  has  a  great  number 
of  excellent  harbors.  The  soil  of  New  England  is  generally  rocl^.  and  rough, 
and  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  grain,  with  the  exception  or  the  yalleys 
of  the  riyers,  which  are  highly  fertile.  South  of  New  England,  and  east  of  the 
All^hanies  generally,  the  soil  has  but  moderate  fertility,  being  light  and  sandy 
on  the  coast,  but  of  better  quality  farther  inland.  Throughout  the  extenaiye 
yalley  of  the  Mississippi  the  soil  is  generally  of  excellent  quality,  the  middle 
section,  howeyer,  being  the  most  fertile.  West  of  Missouri,skirting  the  base 
of  the  Roeky  Mountains,  are  extensiye  sandy  wastes,  to  which  has  been  giyen 
the  name  of  the  "  Great  American  Desert.'' 

Oregon  Territory,  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  dirided  into  three 
belts,  or  sections,  separated  by  ranges  of  mountains  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  The  western  section,  extending  from  the  ocean  to 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  embracing  a  width  of  from  100  to  150  miles,  is  gener- 
al^ fertile,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  range  the  climate  and  soil  are 
adapted  to  all  the  kinds  of  grain  that  are  found  in  temperate  climates.  The 
soil  of  the  second  or  middle  section  of  Oregon,  embraced  between  the  Cascade 
TBikgb  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  is  generally  a  light  sandy  loam,  the  yalleys  only 
being  fertile.  The  third  or  eastern  section  of  Oregon,  between  the  Blue  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  rocky,  broken^  and  barren  country. 

More  particular  Geographical  descriptions  of  the  seyeral  states  embraced  in 
the  American  Union,  and  of  the  most  important  lakes,  bays,  riyers,  towns,  fic^ 
will  be  found  in  the  Geographical  Notes  throughout  the  work.  The  Geo- 
graphical description  of  Texas,  now  a  part  of  the  Republic,  will  be  found  on 
621,  622. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

« 

EAKLY    SPANISH  TOYAG^S,    CONQUESTS,  .AND    DISCOVERIES,^^'**''**'* 
XN   THE   SOUTHER^i   PORTIONS   OF  NORTH.  AMERICA. 

« 

DTTISfONS. 

L  Discovery  of  America  by.  Columbus. — 11.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  in    ^^  ^^^^ 
Florida. — III.  De  Ayllon  in  Carolina. — IV.  Conquest  ofMezico.—^  lontqf  Chap- 
V.  PamphUo  de  ffarvaez.—  VI.  Ferdinand  3i  Soto.  ^  * 

I.  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. — 1.     *The  'J^JJJJgy 
discovery*  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus,  may  be  ^c^'umHu. 
regarded  as  the  most  important  event*  that  has  ever  re-    *^2E  o& 
suited  from  individual  genius  and  enterprise.     'Although  of^J'JS'jJ'^ 
other  claims  to  the  honor  of  discovering  the  Western  hemi-      styie. 
sphere  have  been  advanced,  and  with  some  appearance  cM^Si^ihA 
of  probability,  yet  no  clear  historic  evidence  exists  in   Bitoinery, 
their  favor.     'It  has  been,  asserted  that  an  Iceland*  bark,  8-  gJSl*" 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  having  been 
driven  southwest  from  Greenlandf   by  ad\'erse   winds,  "       . 
touched^  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador ;;( — ^that  subsequent     b.  looi. 
voyages  were  made ;  and  that  colonies  were  established 
in  Nova  Scotia,§  or  in  Newfoundland.  || 

•  GKOORAPHIOAL  NOTES.— 1.  Iceland  Is  an  Idand  in  «he  Northern  Oce^,  MmArtebto 
ftr  iti  boilliig  springs  (the  Oeysars).  and  ita  -flaming  TOlcaao,  Moonfc  Haol*.  It  was  disooTored 
lay  a  NorwegUn  pirate,  in  the  year  S01.  and  was  soon  alter  settled  by  the  Nomegians ;  but  it  Is 
sappofled  that  the  English  and  the  Irish  had  previonsly  made  settlements  there,  which  were 
•Iwodoned  before  the  time  of  the  Norwegian  dlMOTery. 

t  Qreenkuut  Is  an  eztenslTe  tract  of  barren  oonntxy,  in  the  norOiem  tttama  regions  ;  sepa- 
rated fttim  the  western  continent  by  Baffin's  Bay  and  Daiis^s  Stnit  It  wa.4  discoTored  by  the 
Norwegians  thirty  years  after  the  disoorery  of  Iceland,  and  a  thriTinj;  colony  waA  planted  there ; 
but  from  1408  until  after  the  disooTeiy  by  Columbof ,  all  correspondence  with  Greenland  wat 
eat  (rff,  and  all  knowledge  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  buried  in  obUricAk. 

t  Labrador  J  or  New  Britain,  is  that  part  of  the  American  coast  between  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lav* 
xcnoe  and  Hodson^s  Bay ;  a  bleak  and  banren  country,  little  known,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by 
IndianH.    ■ 

f  Nova  Stotia  is  a  large  peninsula,  soaCbeast  from  New  Brunswick,  separated  from  it  by  tlw 
Bay  of  Fondy,  and  oomMcted  with  it  by  a  narrow  isthmus  only  nine  miles  across. 

I  NeuffomnMand  is  a  hiUj  and  mountainous  island  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
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AWALYsift      2.  ^But  eten  if  .k  foe  admitted  that  such  a  discovery 

L  auperior  WAS  Riade,)it  dees  oot  in  the  least  detmct  fr6m  the  hoDor 

^aSimf$^  ^  universally  ascribed  to  Columbus*     The  Icelandic  dis- 

oeimtktu.   cov^ry,   if  real,  resulted  from  chance, — was  not  even 

known  to  Burme, — ^was  thought  of  little  importance,^ 

and  was  soon  bi^otten;.  azid  the  oitrtain  of  darkness 

again  fell  between  the  Old  world  and  the  New*     The 

discovery  by  Columbus,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  result 

of  a  theory  matured  by  long  reflection  and  expierienoe ; 

opposed  to  the  learning  .and  the  bigotry  of  the  age ;  and 

brought  to  a  successful  demonstration^  after  years  of  toU 

against  opposmg  difficulties  and  discouragements. 

%  Pn9tamu      3.  *The  nature  of  the  ffreat  discovery,  however,  was 

*v<S!w  long  unknown;  and  it  remained  lor  subsequent  adven- 

•^toSfrilfP^  turers  to  di^l  the  prevalent  eyror,  that  the  voyage  of 

Columbus  had  only  opened  a  new  route  to  the  wealthy, 

but    then  spareely  known   regions    of   Eastern    Asia. 

ywjMT  'During  several  years,*  the  discoveries  <rf  Columbus  were 

ehm.      confined  to  the  islands  pi  the  West  Indies  ;*  and  it  was 

^M.^    not  until  August,*  1498^  six  years  after  his  first  voyage, 

b.Aiii.i€Ch.  that  he  discovered  the  main  land,  near  the  mouth  of  the 

Orinoco;!  end  he  yrha  then  ignorant  tiiat  it  wai  anything 

more  than  ah  island. 

wSlSm.       **  *'^^®  principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies, — Cuba,^ 

fit.  Domingo,§  and  Porto  RicD,||   were  soon  colonized, 

s.  n^tunery  and  subjected  to  Spanish  authority.     *In  1506  the  eastern 

mlSSfSiih  coast  of  YncatanlT  was  discovered  ;  and  in  1510  the  first 

SmSimu.  colony  on  the  continent  was  planted  on  the  Isthmus  of 

f-Dtoeovery  Dsrien.**    *Soon  after,  Yasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  governor 

^eSit^   of  the  colony,  crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  from  a  mountain 

•.  tni^     on  the  other  side  of  the  Continent  discovered*  an  Ocean, 

which  being  seen  in  a  southerly  direction,  at  first  received 

the  name  ot  the  South  Sea. 

T.ntLion.      n.  Juan  Ponce  de  Lbon  in  Floriba.^I.    *In  1512 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  aged  veteran,  and  former  gov* 

enor  of  Porto  Rico,  fitted  out  three  ships,  at  his  own  ex- 

;  nearly  » tfaoiuiad  mUas  in  drcmnfaenoe,  deriving  aQ  itf  Importanoe  ftom  Us 


*  TiM  We$t  Indkt  oODriafe  of  a  lurgB  nambn  of  UUnds  behraen  Noitk  and  Soayi , 
the  Boat  Important  of  wbleh  are  Cuba,  St.  Doningb.  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Bko. 

t  Ibe  Ormceo  to  a  ilver  on  tile  northeait  ooaat  of  south  America. 

t  Ohite,  one  of  the  richest  Islan<to  in  the  w«yrld,  ie  the  laivevt  of  the  Weift  IndSea,  being  760 
■dlee  in  length  from  MMitheaat  to  noithveit,  and  about  60  mlleo  in  breadth.  Ue  noraierm 
eoait  is  160  milM  eouth  from  Florida. 

(  St.  DommgOf  or  Haytl,  fcoDerir  ealkd  WspKoM^  it  a  laige  iiland,  Ijing  betireen  Cuba 
and  Porto  lUco,  and  about  equally  diatant  from  eatrii. 

II  iVrtoJNeo  is  a  frrttleldandoftheWevt  Indies,  90  mike  aontheaatfttim  St. Domingo.  Itis 
HO  milea  long  from  eaat  to  weit,  and  86  broad. 

Y  ]%eafa»,oDeofthe8tBteaofMezloo,iBanexfcenaitepeBinta]a,l£OmikaB.W.i)ramOvba, 
and  lying  between  the  Bays  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy. 

**  The  laktma  of  Ikirien  is  that^  narrow  neek  of  land  iriiloh  eouneeti  North  and  South 
America.    It  to  about  800  milsa  in  length,  and,  in  the  naiiowiat  pafi|  is  anly  about  80  inilia 
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penfle,  hr  a  voyage  of  discovery.     'A  tradition  prevailed    1419; 
among  the  natives  of  Porto  Rioo,  that  in  a  neighboring  i.  Trmuoon 
island  of  the  Bahamas*  was  a  fountain  which  possessed  ibtqfiSi. 
the  remarkable-  properties  of  restoring  the  youth,  and  of 
perpetuating  the  life  of  any  one  who^hould.  bathe  in  its 
stream,  and  drink  of  its  waters.     *Nor  was  this  fabi^lous  s.  sytoAm 
tale  credited  by  the  uninstructed  natives  only.     It  was     ^'^"''^^ 
generally  believed  in  Spain,  and  even  by  men  distio- 
guished  for  virtue  and  intelligence. 

•  2.  'In  quest  of  this  fi>untain  of  youth  Ponce  de  Leon  •  Jcenmt^ 
sailed^  from  Porto  Rico  in  March,  1512 ;  and  after  cruis-  %SmS27 
ing  some  time  among  the  Bahamas,  discovered*'  an  un-  •-  mu«  is. 
known  cwmtry,  to  which,  from  the  abundance  of  flowers    **•  ^w*"*- 
that  adorned  die  forests,  and  from  its  being  first  seen  on 
Easterf  Sunday,   (which    the    Spaniards    call   Pascua 
Florida,)  he  gave  the  name  of  Florida. j: 

3.  ^  After  landing*  some  miles  north  of  the  place  where  «.  Extent  qf 
St.  Augustine§  now  stands,  and  taking  formal  possession  ngeuvartti. 
of  the  country,  he  explored  its  coasts ;  and  doubling  its  c  Apiii  is. 
southern  cape,  continued  his  search  among  the  group  of 
islands  which  he  named  the  Tortugas  :||  but  the  chief 
object  of  the  expedition  was  still  unattained,  and  Ponce 
de  Leon  returned  to  Porto  Rico,  older  than  when  he 
departed.      'A  few  years  later,  havibg  been  appointed  '^,JJJ*y 
governor  of  the  country  which  he  had  discovered,  he     voiftig^ 
made  a  second  voyage  to  its  shores,  with  the  design  of 
selecting  a  site  for  a  colony ;  but,  in  a .  contest  with  the 
natives,  many  of  his  followers  were  killed,  and  Ponce  de 
Leon  himself  was  mortally  wounded. 

III.  De  Atllon  in  Carolina. — 1.  'About  the  time  of  ••  ^•tffpr^ 
the  defeat  of  Ponce  de  Leon  in  Florida,  a  company  of   a*  jyUMk 
seven  wealthy  men  of  St.  Domingo,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,*'  judge  of  appeals  of  that  d.  Pronoim- 
island,  despatched*  two  vessels  to  the  Bahamas,  in  quest  *^ ^*'«- 
of  laborers   for  their  plantations  and  mines.      ^Being  ^  JjiJJJJ,^ 
driven  northward  from  the  Bahamas,  by  adverse  winds,  ifcanum. 
to  the  coast  of  Carolina,  they  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  CambaheelT  river,  which  they  named  the  Jordan.   The 
country  they  called  Chicora. 

•  Th*  Bahama*  an  an  exi0iulT«  gnrap  of  islanda  lying  east  and  wiitfaeut  ttom  Vlorlda. 
They  ItttvB  been  eetimatod  at  abooi  000  in  number,  most  of  tbem  mere  eliffll  and  reoka,  only  14 
of  tbem  being  of  any  eosfliilentble  slae.  , 

I  BatUr  day,  a  ehorrh  feiitiTal  obeerred  in  commemoration  of  our  Saxior^a  reaoirectioii,  la 
the  Sanday  following  tbe  first  flail  moon  that  happens  after  the  2uth  of  Mareh/ 

t  FloridOj  the  most  sottthem  portion  of  the  United  Skates,  is  a  largo  peninsola  about  two 
thirds  of  the  aise  of  Yucatan.  The  snrftce  is  lerel,  and  is  intersected  by  numeroua  ponds, 
lakes,  liters,  and  marshes. 

i  See  note  and  map,  p.  180. 

0  The  Tinttigas,  or  Tortoise  Islands,  are  about  100  miles  southwest  flrom  tbe  soatheni  eapa 
of  Florida. 

f  The  Cambaket  is  a  small  ilTar  in  the  southern  part  of  South  Carolina,  emptying  Into  Si 
HelsBa  Sound,  86  miles  soathwest  flrom  Charleston.    (See  map,  p.  128.) 
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ANALYSIS.      2.  'Here  the  natives  treated  the  stnUigers  with  gveat 

i^Bonuaiity  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  being  induced  by  curiosity, 

%lamd    ^^^y  visited  the  ships ;  but  when  a  sufficient  number 

pg^^^**  was  -below  the  decks,  the  perfidious  Spaniards  closed  the 

s.  Result  nf  J^site^es  and  set  sail  for  St.  Domingo.     *One  of  the  return- 

^*Jrts«*^     ing  ships  was  lost,  and  most  of  the  Indian  piisoners  in 

the  other,  sullenly  refusing   food,  died  of  famine  and 

-melancholy. 

1.  Accmmtttf      3.  *Soon  after  this  unprofitable  enterprise,  De  Ay  Han, 

v^'a^?^^  having  obtained  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Chicora, 

iu  result,    saiie^j  with  three  vessels  for  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

Arriving  in  the  river  Cambahee,  the  principal  vessel  was 

stranded  and  lost.      Proceeding  thence   a  little  farther 

nor^h,  and  being  received  with  -apparent   friendship  at 

their  landing,  many  of  his  men  were  induced  to  visit  a 

village,  a  short  distance  in  the  interior,  where  they  were 

all  treacherously  cut  off  by  the  natives,  in  revenge  ior 

the  wrongs  which  the  Spaniards  had  before  committed. 

De  Ayllon  himself  was  surprised  and  attacked  in  the 

harbor ; — ^the  attempt  to  conquer  the  country  was  aban- 

doned  ; — and  the  few  survivors,  in  dismay,  hastened  back 

to  St.  l)omingo. 

4.  Yucatan      JV.  CoNQUBST  OF  Mbxico.* — 1.     *In  1617  Francisco 

^^^^*^ig  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  sailing  from  Cuba*  with  three 

b.  March,    small  vesscls,  explored^  the  northern  coast  of  Yucatan. 

s  wmderof  *^®  ^®  Spaniards  approached  the  shore,  they  were  sur- 

Boa^ardM   P*^^  ^  ^^  iustcad  of  naked  savages,  a  people  decently 

excued.     clad  in  cotton  garments ;  and,  on  landing,  their  wonder 

was  increased  by  beholding  several  lai^e  edifices  built 

«^jj*-a««r  of  stone.     'The  natives  were  much  more  bold  and  war- 

Hvea.      like  than  those  of  the  islands  and  the  more  southern 

coasts,  and  every  where  received  the  Spaniards  with  the 

most  determined  opposition. 

7.  ^"^^^^      2.  'At  one  place  fifty-seven  of  the  Spaniards  were 

^tSn!^^   killed,  and  Cordova  himself  received  a  wound,  of  which 

e  ZM*^c^  he  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Cuba.     'But  notwithstand- 

'    ing  the  disastrous  result  of  the  expedition,  another  was 

planned  in  the  following  year ;  and  under  the  direction 

of  Juan  de  Grijalva,  a  portion  of  ihe  southern  coast  of 

•  May.  June,  Mexico  was  explored,*  and  a  large  amount  of  treasure 

.   "*'        obtained  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 

f.  DeHgfuqf      3.  'Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  under  whose  aus- 

^""^'t**^-     pices  the  voyage  of  Grijalva  had  been  made,  enriched  by 

the  result,  and  elated  with  a  success  far  beyond  his  ex- 


*  Mexico  !■  a  laise  ooantary  MmtfawMt  from  Cha  United  States^  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  ewft.  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  tlw  iroet.  It  \b  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  United 
States  and  their  territorice.  The  land  on  hoth  coasts  is  low,  but  in  the  Interior  Is  a  larfs  tnd 
vHuMt  lands  6  or  8000  feet  abom  the  level  of  the  eoa.     (See  alio  page  6^9.) 
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peotatioDSy  Ao^  determiiied  to  undertake  the  oonquest  of    lftl8« 
the  wedlthy  countries  that  had  been  disoevered,  and  ' 

hastily  fitted  out  an  armament  lor  the  puipose.     ^Not  ..jeenmtttf 
hoing  able  to  accompany  the  expedition  in  person,  he  ^mSSSo^ 
gave  the  command  to  Fernando  Cortez,  who  sailed  with     ^^'''^^- 
eleven  vessels,  having  on  board  six  hundred  and  seven- 
teen  men.     In  March^  151 9»  Ck>rtez  lauded  in  Tabaeoo,* 
a  southern  province  of  Mexico,  where  he  had  several 
encounters  with  the  natives,  whom  he  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  « 

4.  'Proceeding  thence  farther  westward,  he  landed*  at  «■  Apia  vl 
San  Juan  de  UUoayf  where  he  was  hospitably  received,  %£S^S$ 
and  where  two  officers  of  a  monarch  who  was  called  Monte-  jSSuSnma, 
zuma,  come  to  inquire  what  his  intentions  w:ere  in  visit- 
ing that  coast,  and  to  ofier  him  what  assistance  -he  might 
need  in  order  to  continue  his  voyage.     'Cortez  respect-  ^-£^fJ!J?' 
fully  assured  them  that  he  came  with  the  most  friendly  ngusimadt 
sentiments,  but  that  he  was  intrusted  with  affairs  of  such       ^^"'^^ 
moment  by  the  king,  hi&  sovereign,  that  he  could  impart 
them  to  no  one  but  to  the  emperor  JMbntezuma  himself,  and 
therefore  requested  them  to  conduct  himinto the  pretence 
of  their  master. 

6.  *The  aml^iflsadors  of  the  Mexican  monarch,  know-    *J^!ffL 
inst  how  disagreeable  such  a  request  would-  be,  endeavored  SSmSeam 
to  dissuade  Gortez  from  his  intentions ;  at  the  same  time 
making  him  some  valuable  presents,  which  only  increased 
his  avidity.     Messengers  were  despatched  to  Montezuma, 
giving  him  an  account  of  every  thing  that  had  occurred 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.     'Presents  of  great  '•  ^UH^ 
value  and  magnificence  were  returned  by  him,  and  re* 
peated  requests  were  made,  and  finally  commands*  given, 
that  the  Spaniards  should  leave  the  country  ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose. 

6.  'Cortez,  afler  destroying  his  vessels,  that  his  soldiers  ^  bit  cmm. 
should  be  left  without  any  resources  but  their  own  valor, 
commenced^   his  march  towai^  the  Mexican  capital.  i^AugiuiM. 
'On  his  way  thither,  several  nations,  that  were  tributary    t.  Et>Mt» 
to  Montezuma,  gladly  threw  off  their  allegiance  and  joined  on  a»nSreh 
the  Spaniards.     Montezuma  himself,  alarmed  and  irreso-  mwS^ 
lute,  continued  to  send  messengers  to  Cortez,  and  as  his    ^^^Su 
hopes  or  his  fears  alternately  prevailed,  on  one  day  gave 

him  permission  to  advance,  and,  on  the  next,  commanded 

him  to  depart.  '  

7.  'As  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  opened  to  the  view  of  VSTjSfSSST 
the  Spaniards,  they  beheld  numerous  villages  and  culti-  o^^lfS^. 

*  3bfra«eo,  0110  of  tbe  Mmthem  Mmdoan  States,  a^Jobu  Tncatan  on  the  loathirMt. 

t  Son  Juan  de  UUoa  is  a  noall-  toland,  opposite  VentOnu,  the  prtndpal  eMtem  aeapoKt  of 
Mnko.  It  la  180  milee  south  of  east  ftem  the  Mexioan  eapltal,  and  contidns  ft  atnMig  fivtieatr 
Sht  ^d  Spaaiflh  fint  ima  built  of  oonl  xoaka  taken  ftom  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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uiALYsia.  voted  fields' extending  «s  far  aa  the  eye  could  reach,  and 

in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  partly  encotnpasaing  a  largo 

lake,  and  partly  built  on  islands  within  it,  stood  the  city* 

of  Mexico,  adorned  with  its  numerous  temples  and  turrets ; 

the  whole  presenting  to  the  Spaniards  a  spectacle  so  novd 

and  wonderful  that  Ihey  could   hardly  persuade  them- 

I.  mmtt-    selves  it  was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream.     'Montezuma 

"JgJ'J^J»' received*  the  SpaniwiiB  with  great  pomp  and  iQagmfi. 

t*"**-   oenoe,  admitted  them  within  the  city,  assigned  them  a 

*" ""'     spacious  and  elegant  edifice  for  their  acoomiDodatioa, 

supplied  all  their  wanta,  «nd  bestowed  upcnt  all,  privates 

as  well  as  officers,  presents  of  great  value. 

■  iniiaiM       S.  *CorteZ,  nevertheless,  soon  b^^an  to  feel  solicitude 

*!&Sr£t!"  ^'  ^^^  aituatioii.     He  was  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  empire, 

•~-sbut  up  in  the  centre  of  ft  hostile  city, — and  surrounded 

by  multitudes  sufficient  to  overwhelm  him  upon  the  least 

t  a*nM    mtimation  of  the  will  of  their  sovereign.     'In  this  emer> 

tMMrir     gency,  the   wily   Spaniard,  with  extraordinary  daring, 

""^^"^^  formed  and  exeout«Hii>  the  plan  of  seizmg  the  person  of 

die  Mexican  monarch,  and  detained  him  aa  a  hostage  for 

1621).    'tb^  S^  otMiduct  of  his  people.     He  next  induced  him, 

overawed  and  broken  in  spirit,  to  acknowledge  himself  a 

vassal  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  subject  his  dominions 

to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tnbute. 

vgnHi        9.  'But  while  Corlez  was  absent,*  opposing  a  force  that 

d^nptaS  bad  been  sent  against  him  by  the  goveruM'  of  Cuba,  who 

Kun-amrhi  had  become  jealous  of  bis  succesaes,  the  Mexicans,  in- 

••"1""    cited  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  left 

°'    "'     to  guard  the  capital  and  the  Mexican  king,  flew  to  arms. 

*■  nSt^  *Cmiez,  with  singular  good  fortune,  having  subdued  bis 

ootut.     enemies,  and  incorporated  most  of  them  with  his  own 

•.Jiiirt-    forces,  returning,  entered*  the  capital  without  moleala. 

i.Biiina-       10  'Relying  too  much  on  hi9  increased  strength,  he 
"™"        Boon  laid  aside  the  mask  of  moderation  which  had  hitherto 
concealed  his  designs,  and  treated  the  Mexicans  like  con- 
quered subjeots.     They,  finally  convinced  that  they  hod 

*  nu  dtf  of  Jfrjvd,  Imllt  br  tho  Bpuiludi  on  Um  VqIu  tt 

Dg>  inftrlor  to  'Sew  lo^  ukd  PblKdalphb.  It  !•  i;b  inila 
ftvm  th«  Onlf  of  Uiiko.  mil  300  t&m  the  Fadfc  Onu,  ud 
li  ilCuad  hwUh  vHUn  tuk  of  laka  Taeon.In  Iha  M- 
UaUlU  Yit  of  Hadai,  «T.  u  U  na  tanHtU  oUni,  ttw  FMa 
of TaigchUUiui,  vhlch  ii280  milia  Id  dimmftnnce.  ud  elcimM 
TOOOftHalBnllwImloflbaoHu.  Tfaa  bIiIb  eonulu  thm 
likM  bcalda  Teicaco,  «d  la  nmnuidod  bj  hllli  ofiDodtnM 

nwniUilBB.  Tim  of  (bg  lika  mn  ■ban  Un  )ml  ot  Uu  dtj, 
wheat  MnMi  hm  bmi  frequRKl;  lDDiidu*d  bj  Ukb  ;  bul  la 

H168B ,  ■  dMp  lAaammL,  13  dUh  lotu.  out  thnngb  Uh  UIli  on  tla 
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oothiiig  to  hope  but  from  the  utter  %xtenninatioa  of  their    i55io, 
invaders,  resumed  their  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  quarters 


with  additional  ftiiy.  *hi  a  sally  which  Cortez  made,  i  iMttuf- 
twelve  of  his  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  Mexicans  SHi^ 
learned  that  their  enemies  were  not  invincible. 

11.  "Cortez,  now  fully  sensible  of  his  danger,  tried  what  %*gng[J: 
efiect  the  interposition  of  Montezuma  would  have  upon  uzuma^ema 
his  irritated  subjects.     At  sight  of  their  king,  whom  they    ^S^hhi 
almost  worshipped  as  a  god,  the  weapons  of  the  Mexicans    '^*^**'- 
dropped  £K>m  their  hands,  and  every  head  was  bowed 

with  reverence ;  but  when,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Cortez,  the  unhappy,  monarch  attempted  to  mitigate 
their  rage  and  to  persuade  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
murmuxB,  threats,  and  reproaches  ran  through  their 
ranks ; — ^eir  rage  broke  forth  with  ungovemaUe  fury, 
and,  regardless  of  their  monarch,  they  again  poured  in 
upon  the  Spaniards  flights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of 
stones.  Two  arrows  wounded  Montezuma  before  he 
could  be  removed,  and  a  blow  from  a  stone  brought  him 
to  the  ground. 

12.  "The  Mexicans,  on  seeing  their  king  fall  by  their  ^Ji  jf5S*Jf 
own  hands,  wero  .instantly  struck  with  remotse,  and  fled  tfteMesicam, 
with  horror,  as  if  the  vengence  of  heaven  were  pursuing 

them  for  the  crime  which  they  had  committed.     *Mon-  ^'^^SldSSi 
tezuma  himself,  scorning  to  survive  this  last  humiliation, 
rejected  with  disdain  the  kind  attei^ons  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  refusing  to  take  any  nourishment,  soon*  terminated 
his  wretched  days. 

13.  "Cortez,  now  despairing  of  an  accommodation  with  ^^^EJJJJ^ 
the  Mexicans,  after  several  desperate  encounters  with  from  jtestn. 
them,  began  a  retreat  from  the  capital  ;^~but  innumerable 

hosts  hemmed  him  in  on  every  side,  and  his  march  was 
almost  a  continual  battle.     On  the  sixth  day  of  the  re- 
treat, the  almost  exhausted  Spaniards,  *now  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  encountered,^  in  a  spacious  valley,    «.  Juiy  it. 
the  whole  Mexican  force; — a  countless  multitude,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.     "As  no  alternative  ••  ^JJJf  Jjf* 
remained  but  to  conquer  or  die,  Cortez,  without  giving    mmusou. 
his  soldieis  time  for  reflection,  immediately  led  them  to 
the  charge.     The  Mexicans  received  Uiem  with  unusual 
fi)rtitude,  yet  their  most  numerous  battalions  gave  way 
before  Spanish  discipline  and  Spanish  Brms. 

14.  The  very  multitude  of  their  enemies,  however, 
pressing  upon  them  from  every  side,  seemed  suflicient  to 
overwhelm  the  Spaniards,  who,  seeing  no  end  of  their 
tdl,  nor  any  hope  of  victory,  were  on  the  point  of  yielding 
to  despair.  At  this  moment  Cortez,  observing  the  great 
Mexican  standard  advancing,  and  recollecting  to  have 
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▲KjkLTSU.  heard  that  on  its  fate  depended  the  event  of  every  battle, 
assembled  a  few  of  his  bravest  officers,  and,  at  their  head, 
cut  his  way  through  the  opposing  ranks,  struck  down  the 
Mexican-  geheral,  and  secured  the  standard.  The  mo- 
ment their  general  fell  and  the*  standard  disappeared,  the 
Mexicans,  panic-struek,  threw  away  their  weapons,  and 
fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains,  making  no*  farther 
opposition  to  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards. 
i.ptnaieon^      15.  'Notwithstanding  the  sad  reverses  which  he  had 

^iSSoa.  eji^rienced,  Cortez  still  looked  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Mexican  empire,  and,  after 
receiving  supplies  and  reinforcements,  in  December, 
1520,  he  again  departed  for  the  interior,  with  a  force  of 
fii^e  hundred  Spaniards  and  ten  thousand  friendly  natives. 
After  various  successes  and  reverses,  and  a  siege  of  the 
capital  which  lasted  seventy-five  days — the  king  Guate- 

1521.     mozen  havinj^  fallen  into  his  hands, — ^in  August,  1521, 

a.  Auff.  33.   the  city  yiel&d  ;^  the  fate  of  the  etnpire  was  decided  ; 

and  Mexico  became  a  province  of  Spain, 
s.  otfierim-       16.  'Another  important  event  in  the  list  of  Spanish 
^!S*mSS^  discoveries,  and  one  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
owrndtice.    American  history,  b^ing  the  final  demonstration  of  the 

theory  of  "^lumbus,  requires  in  this  plaee  a  pasailig 

ii9tice. 
J^Kaj^ett«n,       17.  ^Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  who 
qfa tmo^  had  Served  his  country  with  distinguished  valor  in  the 
^^bSJZ$!^   East  Indies,*  believing  that  those  fertile  regions  might  be 

reached  by  a  we^rly  route  firom  Portugal,  proposed  the 

b.  Emuttai.  schevtie  to  his  sovereign,*  and  requested  aid  to  carry  it 
%»i!k»!to»  ^^^  execution.      ^Unsuccessful   in   his  applicauon,   and 

jortM.     having  been  coldly  dismissed  by  his  sovereign  without 

reoeiving  any  reward  for  his  services,  he  indignantly 

"•  ""•     renounced  his  allegiance  and  repaired  to  ^ain.« 

i^SpeS-       ^®'  *'^^*  Spanish  emperor*  engaging  readily  in  the 

t*o9u       scheme  which  the  Portuguese  monarch  had  rejected,  a 

d.  chaiiep  V.  gqQadj^u  Qf  fiye  ships  was  soon  equipped  at  the  public 

*'  tS  "*  charge,  and  Magellan  set  sail"  from  Sevillef  in  August, 
:Micount  df  1519.     'After  touching  at  the  Canaries,^  he  stood  south, 

enirtSS^  crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  and  spent  several  months  in 
SmnmSra-  exploring  the  coast  of  South  America,  searching  for  a 

''oi5C.  passage  which  should  lead  to  the  Indies.  '  After  spending 
the  winter  on  the  coast,  in  the  spring  he  continued  his 
— — ^  , 

•  Etut  Indies  if  the  nam*  glTen  to  tlM  idanda  of  the  lodJea  Oeetn  ioath  of  Aik,  tocettM* 
vith  thai  portioii  of  the  mi^  land  which  la  befcween  Peraia  and  ChioA. 

t  SevUie  Ib  a  large  city  beautiAilIy  altoated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Gnadalqntver.  In  Om 
■oothwcateni  pact  of  Bpaki.  It  waa  once  the  ehief  market  for  tlM  comaMree  of  Aiiiexie%  and 
•helndiea. 

X  The  Ocmaries  are  a  grom  of  14  lalanda  helooging  to  Spain.  The  Peak  of  Tenerillh,  on  on* 
•f  the  more  distant  iilanda,  la  about  260  milea  ttmi  the  northwiat  coait  of  Afkfea,  aad  SOS 
BikB  ioathweit  ftom  the  Straitt  of  Oibxaltar. 
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voyage  towards  thcf^uth, — passu^.tkrough  the  strait*    tMO. 
which  hears  his  name,  and,  alter  sailing  three  months  ■■ 
and  twenty^one-days  through  >an  unkjiown  ocean,  during 
which  time  his  crew  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of 
water  and  provisions,  he  discovered*  a  cluster  of  fertile  ^  ^{^  ^ 
islands,  which  he  call^  the^Ladrboe^f 

Id.  The  fair  weather. and  &ivorable  winds  which  he 
had  experienced,  induced  him  .to  bestow  on  the  ocean  * 
thjough  which  he  had  passed  the  nan^e  of  Faafc^  which 
it  still  retains*     Proceeding  from  Ihe  I^uirones,  -he  8Q04 
discovered  the  islands  now  known  as  the  'PWxppm/u^X 
Here,  in  a  contest  with  the. natives,  Magellaa  was  killed,**'   ^  mv«. 
and  the  expedition  was  prosecuted,  under*  other  comman- 
ders.    Afler  arriving  at  the.  Moluccas^r  and  taking  in  a  .  .^ 
cafgo  of  spices,  the  only  vessel  of  the  squadron,  then  fit .   ^^^^' 
for  a  long  voyage,  sailed  for  Europe,  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hepe)]|  and  afrived^  in  Spain  in  September,  «-i7ai8ept. 
1522,  thus  accomplishing  the  first  KxrcwnrntMoigaJ^wi  of  ihe 
ghbty  and  having  performed  the  voyage  in  the  space  of 
three  years  and  twenty-eight  days. 

V.  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez.— ;1.    *Ia  1526,  Pamphilo     1526. 
de  Narvae«,  the  same  who  Ijad  been  sent'i  by  the  j;over-  *  ^^^ 
nor  of  Cuba  to  arrest  the  career  of  Cortez  in  Mexico,  «a«.  mdm 
solicited  and  olitained  from  the  Spanish  emperor,  Charles    wnquM. 
v.,  the  appointment  of  govenjor  of  Florid*,*  with  permis-  ••  ?«*«•  p-*'* 
sion  to  conquer  the  country.     'The  territory  ihus  placed  ^^^S^SH 
at  his  disposal  extended,  with  indefinite  limits,  fh>m  the     AoMtoi. 
southem  cape  of  the   present  Florida  to  the  river  of   ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
Palms,  (now  Panucof )  in  Mexico.     "Having  made  exten-     S&Sl 
sive  prepamtions,  in  April,  1528,  Narvaez  landed'  in     2523. 
Florida  with  a  force  of  thjree  hundred  men,  of  whom   f.ipriii^ 
eighty  were  mounted,  and  erecting  the  royal  standard,  took 
possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Spain.  *  Tk^num 


HsessiQU  Qi  U16  uuuuiry  lor  uie  uruwu  ui  opiuu.  mid  tponder- 

2.  ^Striking  into  the  interior  with  the  hope  of  finding   ^S^^ 


*  II10  Stmtl  •fMagOmn  ]«  at  Um  aonkhem  «xftnnill7  •f  iSbm  Amafesn  eonttnant, 
tog  tbe  Uands^f  Teen  del  Foego  from  Ihe  midn  lend.    It  Is  a  dang«ro«i  paaa«e,  more  iSbtm 
SOD  mneete  leagUi,  and  In  iome  placee  not  more  tbaa  A  mile  across. 

t  The  Ladrttet^  or  the  IsUnds  ef  ThieTos,  thns  named  from  the  lUevMi  disposition  of  tbe 
natHea,  are  a  eluiter  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  aboot  1000  m^es  southeast  from  the  eoasft 
of  China.  When  thvt  Ascorered,  the  nattres  were  Ignorant  of  aAy  eonntry  bnt  their  own,  an4 
bnagiQed  that  tibe  anoeetor  of  th<Ar  race  was  formed  from  a  piece  ef  the  rook  of  one  of  their 
Jelands.  They  were  utterty  unac^nainted  with  fire,  and  when  Magellan,  prorokod  by  repeated 
thefts,  boned  one  of  their  Tlllagea,  they  thonght  thlit  the  fire  was  a  beast  that  fiBd  npen  their 
dwellings. 

%  The  PUI^piney,  thns  named  In  honor  of  PhiUp  n.  of  Spain,  who  sntjeeted  them  40  yean 
after  the  royage  ef  IiageUan,  an  a  group  of  mon  than  a  tfaoafland  Uands,  the  tafgeet  ef  whiok 
la  Loaon,  about  400  miles  sentheast  fhnn  the  coast  of  China. 

(  The  Moimeeas^  or  Sploe  Islands,  an'a  group  of  bbuU  islanda  north  from  New  HoUand,  die- 
eov«edbythePortngoeee1nl511.  ffhey  an  distingvdabedohlBfiyfDr  the  prodnetlanof  aploea, 
portieulazly  «»i«fa"»fg^i  ^unA  dereiL 

I  The  Cfapeo/'ffeodJBofw  Is  the  most  important  cape  of  South  AMoa,  although  Cape  Lagdl- 
tua  is  flurfher  south. 

t  The  JteuMO  li  a  auall  itnt  whioh  empiles  into  the  Gulf  of  Mesko  210  milst  ]|n«h  froift 
,  e^pilal,  and  abeiot  80  mike  nwth  from  fismpleo. 
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ANAf^YME  some  wealthy  empire  like  Mexico  or  Peru^*  faring  two 
— '^         montHs  the  Spaniards'  wandered  about  through  swamps 
and  forests,  often  attacked  by  .hordes  of  lurking  savages, 
but  cheered  onward  by  the  assurances  of  their  captive 
guides^  who,  pointing  to  the  nortb^  were  supposed  to  de- 
1.  Their di»-  scribe  a  territory  which  abounded  in  gold.     ^At  length 
^ijgg**'    they  arrived*  in  thefeitile  provinQe  of  the  Apallachians, 
«.  jaiM.     in  th^  north  of  Florida,  but  their  hopes  of  fii)4uig  gold 
wbre  sadly  disappointed,  and  the  residence  of  the  cMe£> 
tain,  ]|ist^d  of 'being  a  second  Mexico,  which  they  had 
pictured  to  themselves,  proved  to  be  a  mere  village  of  two 
hundred  wigwams. 
9.  Kmatf      9.  'They  now  directed  their  coarse  southward,  and 
'^^SS^'   finally  cifrne  upon  the  sea,  pibbably  in  the  region  of  the 
Bay  of  Ap^ladiecjf  near  St.  Marks.     Having  already 
lost  a  third  6f  their  number,  and  despairing  of  being  able 
to  retrace  their  steps,  they  constructed  five  frail  boats,  in 
ko«t      which  they  etnbarked,*>  but  being  driven  out  into  the 
vgijd.f  by  a  storiT>)  Narvaez  and  nearly  all  his  companions 
perished. ,    Four  of  the  crew,  after  wandering  several 
years  through  Louisiana,^  Texas,§  and  Northern  Mexico, 
and  pai^sing  from  tribe- to  tribe,  often  as  slaves,  finaUy 
e.  MM.     reached'^  a  Spanish  settlement. 
%.  pnvaimu  '  VI.  FjsEDmAND  DB  SoTo. — 1.    'Notwitl^standing  the 
rvSor^  <o%«  melancholy  result  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez,  it  was 
^nSidl    stiM  believed  that  in  the  interior  of  Florida^  a  name  which 
-    the  Spaniards  applied  to  all  North  America  then  known, 
regions  might  yet  be  discovered  which  would  vie  in 
4.  twnnmd  opulence  with  Mexico .  and  'Peru.     ^Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a 
Mi  dnS^ifqr  Spanish  cavalier  of  noble  birth,  who  had  acquired  distinct 
«5l3j5£*"  tion  and  wealth  as  the  lieutenant  of  Pizarro  in  the  con- 
quest of  Peru,  and  desirous  of  signaliadng  himself  still 
farther  by  some  great  enterprise,  formed  the  design  of 
1538,     conquering  Florida,  a  country  of  whose  riches  he  had 
formed  the  most  extravagant  ideas. 
%m»mnH-      2.  *He  therefore  applied  to  the  Spanish  emperor,  and 
^aSuk     requested  permission  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Florida 
*^"**'    at  his  own  risk  and  expense.     The  emperor,  indulging 
high  expectations  from  so  noted  a  cavalier,  not  only 

*  Arw  if  a  coQiitry  •#  Soath  AaiericiL  bordnteg  en  the  Padfle  Otenn,  oelebiatod  txr  its 
mlnei  of  gold  and  silTer,  the  annual  produce  of  whkhf  during  a  great  number  of  yean,  ynm 
more  than  feor  mlUlona  of  doUan.  Peru,  when  dieeoTered  by  the  Spaniards,  waa  a  povefftil 
and  ifvalthr  klngtlom,  oonaldentblj  adranced  in  oiTiliaatkni.    Iti  oonquaet  waa  ocmptetad  bj 

t  il^attaeAtfeii  a  large  open  bay  en  the  ooas^  of  Florida,  aoath  of  the  vaetim  part  of  Geoighb 
A.  Mark$  ii  a  town  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

I  Lduiaiana  ii  a  name  originally  applied  to  the  whole  Talley  of  the  Mieefanippi  and  the  eoon- 
try  w^iwaid  aa  ftr  aa  Mexfoo  and  the  PadJIo  Oaean.  The  preNut  Loidaiana  ie  one  of  tba 
United  Statea,  at  the  eouthwestem  extremity  of  the  Union. 

(  Tcxof,  embracing  a  territory  as  extcnslTe  as  the  six  New  »»*g»^'<  States  tqgethar  wHik 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  adjoina  Lraialaaa  en  tba  WisL     (Sea  alM  poCB  0S1.> 
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granted  his  requeot,  but  also  appointed  him.  go?enior^    IftM. 

general  of  Florida  for  life,  and  also  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 


"be  Soto  soon  found  himself  surroiMided  by  adventurers  "^/^^^ 
of  all  classes,  and  in  April,  1589,  sailed  fer  Cuba  with  a      <^"^ 
fleet  of  seven  large  and  ihfee  smidl  vesseUi; 

3.  *In  Cuba  the  new  governor  wa^  reoeived  with  great  IjfJ^'jQj: 
rejoicings; — new  4cc^»ionfl  were  made  to  his  ioroea ;  m»d hi$ tan^ 
and  after  compleling  his  preparaticms,.  and  leaving  his  ^^hSm. 
wife  to  govern  the  island,  he  embarked  for  Florida,  and 

early  in  June,  1589,  llis  fleet  anchored^  in  the  Bay  of     1539« 
Espiritu  Santo,*  or  Tampa  Bay.    'His  fowjes  consisted  J*^5J^ 
of  six  hundred  men,  more  than  two  hundrecl  of  -whom 
were  mounted,  both  infantry  and  cavalry  being  clad  in 
complete  armor.    ^Besides  amf^  stores  of  food,  a  drove  j^]|jg«w^ 
of  three  hundred  swine  was  latided,  with  which  De  Soto 
intended  to  stock  the  country  where  he  should  settle ; 
and  these  were  driven  with  the  e^p^dition  throughout 
most  of  the  route. 

4.  ^After  establishing  a  small  garrison  in  the  vicinity  "^^JJUJ^ 
of  Espiritu  Santo,  and  sending  most  of  his  vessels  back  to   gj»<trrt< 
Havanna,'!'  he  conup^eed  his  march  into  the  interior,  %«SSrtor* 
taking  with  him,  as  interpreter,  a  Spaniard  found  among 

the  natives,  who  had  remained  in  captivity  since  the  time 
of  Narvaez.  After  wandering  five  months  through  un- 
explored and  mostly  uncultivated  prions,  exposed  to 
hardships  and  dangers  and  an  almost  continued  warfare 
with  the  natives,  during  which  several  lives  were  lost, 
the  party  arrived,^  in  the  month  of  November,  in  the  more  ^  '^•^ 
fertile  country  of  the  Apallachians,  east  of  the  Flint 
river,:):  and  a  few  leagues  north  of  the  Bay  of  Apallachee, 
whero  it  was  determined  to  pass  the  winter. 

5.  'From  this  place  an  exploring  party  discovered  the  L^JfSSS 
ocean  in  the  very  place  where  the  unfortunate  Narvaez   mioom- 
had    embarked.    De    Soto    likewise    despatched  thirty  Tmmt 
horsemen  to  Espiritu  Santo,  with  orders  for  the  garrison 

to  rejoin  the.  army  in  their  present  i^inter  quarters.  The 
horsemen  arrived  with  the  loss  of  but  two  of  their  number, 
and  the  garrison  rejoined  De  Soto,  although  with  some 
loss,  as,  during  their  maroh,  they  had  several  desperate 
encounters  with  the  natives.  Two  small  vessels  that  had 
been  retained  at  Espiritu  Santo  reached  the  Bay  of  Apal- 
lachee,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  the  coast  was  farther 


•  JB9»r»to  ARfo,nowQa]led  SlM^paBtiy, lion  the  vetfeemooirtef  FlozldA,  100 aOaAioalli- 
mtt  ttam  St.  Uuiu.    There  is  no  place  of  anchorage  between  the  two  |dacef . 

t  JSmnmmo,  Uie  eapltal  of  GoInl  a  weelthj  and  popnlona  dty.  Is  on  the  north  dde  cf  tlia 
Idaad.  It  h—  the  iJneet  harbor  in  the  world,  capable  of  contMning  •  thoowindih^.  Xht 
flBteanoe  li  ao  naiiow  that  but  one  Tciael  can  paai  at  a  time. 

$  ThoJPKniilver  1b  In  the  weatem  pact  of  Georgia.  ItJoinatheOhattaliooelieaa^qienoitit- 
bovrndaiy  of  Floiida,  and  Mm  two  united  torn  the  ApaJaohioQla. 

16 
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AHALTBie.  expkwed  during  the  winter,'  and  tba  harbor  of  PcdbucoI^ 


V  Hmtitr  *•      S>  'The  Spaniards  rem&iBed  fivemontha  in  winter  quar. 
^£f^%   ters  at  Apallschee,  aupplying  themaelvea  with  proTisions  by 
JSSwSS.  P'"*guiK  ^^  surrounding  country;  but  they  were  Itept  in 
■^  constant  alarin  by  the  never-oehsing  stralagema  and  as- 

1640.     aaults  of  the  nativea.  '  'At  length,  in  the  month  of  Maich, 
kHwckii.  they  bfoke  up  their  camp,  andaet  out^  f«r  a  remote  coun 
„%^J^Lm  try,  of  Which  tbey  had  heard,  to  the  northeast,  goremed, 
tnMavrtaC'  jt  was  said)  by  a  woman,  and  abounding  in  gold  and  sil- 
^or^    ver.     'De  Soto  had  previouriy  despatched  hia  ships  to 
£aln  m   Cuba,  with  orders  to  rendezvous-  in  the  following  October 
*^'    at  Pensaooia,  where  he -proposed  to  meet  tbern,  having,  in 
the  mean  time,  rap^ored  the  country  in  the  mterior. 
*■  Djjjj         7.  ^Changing  hU  course  now  to  the  northeast,  De  Soto 
MJSf!»&n  croaaed  sbvAral  -streams  w^ich  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
probably  penetrated  near  to  the  3aTannah,-|'   where  he 
indeed  found  {he  territory  of  the  princess,  of  whose  wealth 
he  had  formed  so  high  expectations ;  but,  to  his  great  dia- 
appointmentj-  the  fafteied  gold  proved  to  be  copper,  and  tbo 
supposed  silver  only  tbin  plates  of  mioa. 
1. anoi^      8.  *His  direction  was  now  towards  the  north,  to  tba 
Araitg     bead  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  the  Chattahoochee^ 
''•"'^     whence  he  crosaed  a  branch  of  the  Apalachian^  chain 
whiob  moB'  throu^  the  northem  part  of  Georgia,  and 
caste  npon  the  Southern  limits    of  the  territory  (^  the 
e.  ib(i,p.«.  Cb«rokees.<     'Hearing  that  there  was  gold  in  a  region 
■  \f!ufi^   &rther  north,  he  de^Uched  two  horsemen  with  Indian 
^^^Jjjgy  guides,  to  visit  the  country.     These,  after  an  absence  of 
^^j*"     ten  days,  having  crossed  nigged  and  percipilous  moun- 
tains, returned  to  the  camp,  bringing  with  them  a  few 
apecimens  of  fine  copper  or  brasa,  but  none  of  gold  or 
^ver. 
<ji*M|N       9,  'During  several  months  the  Spaniards  wandered 
iMiMi  *t  through  the  valleys  of  Alabama,  obliging  the  chieftains, 
through  whose  territories  they  passed,  to  march  with  them 
as    hostages  for  the    good   conduct    of   their  subjects. 


II  Uu  wiitum  uMml?  tt  n«Mik    lb*  taj  !■  ■  fln  iIhH  k 

' ■-  -— '— "— iB  IbdjUi  froB  N.a.  to  B.W.  (S»  UmT-) 
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^In  October  they  arriTed*  at  Mauville,*  a  fortified  Indian    ttf  40. 
town  near  the  junction  of  the  Alabamaf  and  the  Tom-  - 

beckbee.     Here  was  fought^   one   of  the   most  bloody  l^^St^ 
battles  known  in  Indian  warfare.     ■During  a  contest  of    ^^^^ 
nine  hours  several  thousand  Indians  were  slain  and  their    oeeurred 
village  laid  in  ashes.  a.  jaamnt  ^ 

10.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  also*  great/    Many  SUfiSSli 
fell  in  battle,  othera  died  of  their  wounds,--:they  k)s( 

nlany  of  their  horses^  and  all  their  baggage  was  consuilted 
in  the  flames.     'The  situation  of  the  S]panianls  afl^r  the  t-BUuatkm 
battle  was  truly  deplorable,  for  nearly  all  were  wounded,    iaS$^S^ 
and,  with  their  baggage,  tfiey  had  lost  their  supplies  of    **•*•*"'• 
food  and  medicine  ;  hut,  fortunately  for  them;  the  Indian 
power  had  been  so  cofn|>letely  broken  that  their  enemies 
were-  unable  to  offer  them  any  farther  molestation. 

11.  *  While  at  Mauville,  De  Soto  learned  from  the  SoSnSSU 
natives  that  the  ships  he  had  ordered  had  arrived  at  ^^/fcg, 
Pensacolat*"     But,  fearing  that  his  disheartened  soldiers  fnovenunm, 
would  desert  him  as  soon  as  they  had  an  ^opportunity  of  i>-Naia.p.ui 
leavhig  the  country,  and  mortified  at  his  losses,  be  deter. 

mined  to  send  no  tidings  of  himself  until  he  had  crowned 
his  enterprise  with  success  by  discovering  new  r^ons 
of  wealth.  He  therefore  turhed  from  the  coaqt  and  again 
advanced*  into  the  interior.  His  followers,  ac^customed  e.Nov.ai. 
to  implicit  obedience,  obeyed  the  command  of  their  leader 
without  remonstrance. 

12.  *The  following  wint^r^  he  passed  in  die  country    d.  m4mu: 
of  the  Ghickasas,  probably  on  the  wesftem  banks  of  the     1541. 
Yazoo,:^  occupying  an  Indian  village  which  had  been  ^SS'^SS 
deserted  on  his  approach.      Here  the  Indiaiis  attacked  ^S&^^SaSi 
him  at  night,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  burned  the\  vil-  {S^uSSu 
lage ;  yet  they  were  finally  repulsed,  but  not  till  several    >y  thm. 
Spaniards  had  fallen.     In  the  burning  of  the  village  the 
^Nmiards  lost  many  of  their  horses,  most  of  their  swine, 

and  the  few  remaining  clothes  which  they  had  saved  from 
the  fires  of  Mauville.  During  the  remainder  of  the  win- 
ter they  suffered  much  from  the  cold,  and  were  almost 
constantly  harassed  by  the 'savages. 

13.  *At  the  opening  of  spring  the  iSpaniards  resumed*  •»  a^^ 
their  march,   continuing  their  course  to  the  northwest      t^ppt. 
until  they  came  to  the  Mississippi^  which  they  crossed^    o.ab7S- 


*  PronocmMd  Ab-iMc/,  whence  Ifobile  derlTee  ttv  nene. 

t  The  AUtnma  rirer  Hm  In  the  N.W.  iMrt  of  Geoigia,  «nd  tfaiongfa  mort  of  its  eooxM  to 
eeUed  the  Coosa.  The  TonU)€ekbw  rieee  In  the  N^  peit  of  KUntoBlppL  The  two  unite  86 
adke  north  ftom  MohUe,  in  the  Stete  of  Alahema,  and  through  Mrenl  cheiuieta  empty  hi*» 
Mohlle  Bej 

t  The  Yatoo  rhrar  rtoM  hi  the  northern  pert  of  the  Sttto  of  MtoriMlppI,  and  naming  Malli- 
vaat,  enters  the  MMarippI  liter  65  mllea  north  from  Natehei.  __ 

f  The  JHuouM  river,  whleh,  \ai  the  Indian  lai«aage,  rignUka  the  Fatktr  of  Waten,  xtaea 
nika  weak  from  Lake  Baparior.    Iti  aooiea  to  Itaaca  Lake,  In  Iowa  T&aMotj,   After  « 
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ANALYSIS,  probably  at  the  lowest  Chickasaw  bluff,  one  of  the  ancient 

crossing  places,  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  the  thirty- 

^j^ojjjj^  fifth  parallel  of  latitude.      "Thence,  after  reaching  the 

St.  Francis,*  they  continued  north  until  they  arriv^  in 

the  vicinity  of  New  Madrid,  in  tixe  southern  part  of  the 

State  of  Misqpuii. 

%^Mouf      14.  *  After  traversing  the  country,  during  the  summer, 

andiffbaer.  to, the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the 

«.  1641-9.     Mississippi,  they  passed  the  winter*  en  the  banks -of  the 

1542.  Wacbita.'l'  'In  thb  spring  they  passed  down  that  river  to 
^SH^of  the  Mississippi,  where  De  Soto  was  taken  sick  and  died.^ 
b.  Mvsfc. .  To  conceal  his  death  from  the  natives,  his  body,  wrapped 

in  a  mantle,  and  placed  in  a  rustic  coflin,  in  the  stillness 
of  midnight,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  few  faithful  follows- 
ers,  was  silently  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
^oStSSrJ^     15.  ^De  Soto  had  appointed  hb  successor,  under  whom 
tardf  to  reoGjk  the  remnant  of  the  party  now  attempted  to  penetrate  by 
iJftoS.     land  to  Mexicp.     They  wandered  several  months  through 
the  wilderness,  traversing  the  Western  prairies,  the  hunt- 
ing groi^nds  of  roying  and  w&rlike  tribes,  but  hearing  no 
tidings  of  white  people,  and  finding  their,  way  obstructed 
by,  rugged  mountains,  they  were  constredned  to  retrace 
8w  TMr     their  steps.     *In  December  they  came  upon  th&  Mississippi 
/ourtA  loifi-  ^  ^^  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Redif  river,  and 
e.  i5tt-8.    here  they  passed  the  winter,*  during  which  time  they 

1543.  constructed  seven  large  botfts,  or  brigantines.  *In  thesp 
*'mS£uu^  they  embarked  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  in  the  following 
«g>jjM«M^  year^  and  in  seventeen  days  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Juste.  Fearing  to  trust  th^jnaelves  far  from  land  in  their  firail 
barks,  they  continued  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  twenti- 
eth  of  September,  1543,  the  remnant  of  the  party,  half 
naked  and  famishing  with  hunger,  arrived  safely  at  a 
d.ifoto.  Ik  lu.  Spanish  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Panuco'' 
in  Mexico. 


windfaig  oooTse  of  more  than  8000  allMin  ft  loaflMdy  dlreetiohi  it  dtoohttcw  ite  TMfe  flood  of 
turbid  waters  into  tbe  Onlf  of  Mezioo.  It  if  na-vlnble  ft>r  eteutt-boote  to  tihe  VallB  of  St.  An- 
tjhony,  mofe  than  2000  miles  from  Its  mouth  by  uo  xiTer*s  comse.  The  Missiasippl  and  Ha 
til&ralBbrj  sfereams  dxain  a  Tast  Talley,  extending  from  tbe  Allagbanlns  to  the  Bocky  Moontainai 
oontainfaig  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles  of  the  richest  oonntry  in  Uie  worid ;— « tezrl- 
tOBT  six  times  greater  than  the  ifhole  kingdom  of  Trance. 

•  The  St.  Fnmeis  ritar  ri^  in  lOssoad,  and  running  south,  enters  the  BOsdasippI  00  mflM 
north  from  the  month  of  the  Arkansas. 

t  The  Waehiui  river  rises  in  the  nestam  part  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  running  S.S.  »- 
estres  many  tributaries,  and  enters  the  Bed  tlver  80  miles  from  fiie  junction  of  the  laitter  iritli 
ttaelDsriasippL 

$  The  i{«/rlTer  rises  on  the  confines  of  TtoxBS,  JbsiBS  ItB  BCttiiem  boondaiyi  and 
HlMiislppi  UO  miles  N.W.  from  New  Orieau. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

'nOKTHBBN  AJXD  eastern  coasts  OF'NOKTH  AMERICA,  FROM  1- fly^flUT 
THE   mSCOVERT  OF  THE  CONTINENT  BY  THE  CABOTS,   IN   ^^^'^^ 
14d7,    TO  THE  a^TTLEHENT  OF  JAMESTOWN,  IN  VIEGfNIA, 
IN  ItiOT.     110  TEARS. 

DIVISIONS. 

2.  ^John  and  SAastian  Cabot. — IL   Gaspar  Cortereal, — III.    r<r-  ^^^caKSSSf 
Toaranl — IV.  James  Cartier.^ — V.  Roberval. —  VI.  BibauU^  Lau-   \  Re-bo. 
domiere^^  and  Melendez,-^VIL  Gilbert ,  Baleigh,  GtrnvUle,  ^c—  ••  ^^^"^ 
VUL  Marqtdt  de  la  MoeheA—IX.  Sartholmew  Gosna2d.—X,  De    d.  RomH.) 
Monts. — XI.  North  and  South  Virginia,  t.  iMoMont 

1.  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot. — 1.  'Shortly  after  the  ^.Jewmt^ 
return  of  Columbus  from  his  first  yoyage,  John  C(ibot,  a  ondSSSS- 
Venetian  by  birth,  but  then  residing  in  England,  believ-  ^*Siii!^ 
ing  that  new  lands  misht  be  discovered  in  the  northwest,     . 
applied  to  Henry  Vlt.  for  a  commission  of  discovery. 

Under  this  commission*  Cabot,  taking  with  him  hi§  son  iJi^gf^ 
Sebastian,  then  a  young  man,  sailed  from  the  port  of  (o.  a)UM. 
Bristol*  in  the  spring  of  1497.  1497. 

2.  On  the  Sd  of  July  following  he  discovered  land, 
which  he  c^ed  Prima  Vista,  or  first  seen,  and  which 
until  recently  Was  supposed  to  be  the  island  'of  Newfound- 
land,' but  which  is  now  believed  to  have  been  the  ooast 

of  Labrador.'     After  sailing  aouth  a  s^ort  distance;  and  f.NMi,9.iiL 
probably  discovering  the  coast  of  Newfijundland,  anxious 
to  announce  his  success,  Cabot  returned  to  England  with- 
out making  any  farther  discovery. 

3.  ^In  1498  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  a  company  of  three     1498. 
hundred  men,  made  a  seoond  voyage,  with  the  hope  of  ^'^Hffff* 
finding  a  northwest  passage  to  India.     He  explored  the  BebaX^itt^ 
continent  from  Labrador  to  Virginia,  and  perhaps  to  the 

coast  of  Florida;'   when  want  of  provisions  compelled «''«'^p»">- 
him  to  return  to  England. 

4.  *He  made  several  subsequent  voyages  to  the  Ameri-     1500. 
can  coast,  and,  in  1517,  entered  one  of  the  straits  which  9.  Bto^equeiu 
leads  into  Hudson's  Bay.     In  1526,  having  entered  the   ^"ISSSi^ 
service  of  Spain,  he  explored  the  River  La  Plata,  tod 

part  of  the  coast  of  South  America.     Returning  to  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  he  was  made  Grand 

*  BKsfol,  a  oommardal  dtr  of  EhgUnd,  iMxt  in  Impoitinoe  to  London  aod  LiTorpool,  If  <ni 
dm  Birer  Avon,  Jbmr  milea  dwtant  from  its  cntniioo  Into  the  river  Serem,  where  comnwnMl 
iht  BkMol  CbaonaL    It  to  116  milM  weit  from  London  and  140  wmth  from  lincpool. 
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^BAiiTsis.  Pilot  of  the  kingdom,  and  received  a  pension  for  his  aer- 

'  vices. 

vAammt     .  H.'Gaspab  CoRTBitsAL. — 1.  '^Soon  after  the  sucoesi- 

%omSl  ful  voyage  of  the  *Cabots,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 

1500.     of  North  America,  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1500, 

1501 «  despatched  Gaspar  Qortereal  to  the.  coast  of  America,  on 

a  voyage  of  discovery.     After  e;Lploring  the  coast  of 

a.  Notet  p.  111.  Labrador*  several  hundred  miles,  in  the  vain  hope  of 

b.  Note. p.  118.  finding  a  passage  to  India,**  Cortereal  freighted  his  ships 

«.  Aai-     with  more  than  fifty  of  the  natives,  whom,'on  his  iBtum,« 

he  sold  into  slavery. 

«•  ^JjJJJ^'      2.  ■Cortereal  sailed  on  a  second  vpyi^e,  with  a  deter- 

mination,  to  pursue  his  discovery,  and  bring  back  a  cargo 

of  slaves.     Not  returning  as  soon  as  was  expected,  his 

brother  sailed  in»  search  of  him,  but  no  accounts  of  either 

ever  again  reached  Portugal. 

1504.         III.  Veerazani. — 1.  'At  an  early  period  the  fisber- 

JJJJg^^  ies  of  Newfoundltod  began  to  be  visited  by  the  French 

and  the  English,  but  the  former  attempted  no  discoveries 

lAa*"*^  %  ^^  America  until  1523.     *In  the  latter  part  of  this  year 

vvToxanL   Francis  I.  filted  out  a  squadron  of  four  ships,  the  com- 

mand  of  which  he  gave  to  John  Verrazanl,  a  Florentine 

navigutor  of  great  skill  a^d  celebrity.     Sood  after  the 

15^.     vessels  had  sailed,  three  of  ^em  became  so  damaged  in  a 

storm  that  they  were  compelled  to  return ;  but  Verrazani 

proceeded  in  a  single  vessel,  with  a  determination  to 

d.Jan.s7.    make  new  discoveries.     Sailing**  from  Madeira,*  in  a 

westerly  direction,  after  having  encountered  a  terrible 

e.  March,    tempes^  he  reached*  the  coast  of  America,  probably  in 

the  latitude  of  Wilmington.*]- 

imSlgSU      ^'  ^^^^  exploring  the  coast  some  distance  north  and 

irtjgwMTw  south,  without  beine  able  to  find  a  bar^bor,  he  was  obliged 

f¥tt*on.     to  send  a  boat  on  shore  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the 

natives.     The  savages  at  first  fled,  but  soon  recovering 

'  their  confidence,  they  entered  into  an  amicable  traffic 

with  the  strangers. 

'flSSrS^**      3.  •Proceeding  north  along  the  open  coast  of  New 

Sl^fUL^.  ^^^^^Yf  ^^^  ^0  convenient  landing-place  being  discovered, 

a  sailor  attempted  to  swim  ashore  through  the  surf;  but, 

frightened  by  the  numbers  of  the  natives  who  thronged 

the  beach,  he  endeavored  to  return,  when  a  wave  threw 

him  terrified  and  exhausted  upon  the  shore.     He  was, 

however,  treated  with  great  kindness ;  his  clothes  were 


New  Jeney. 


*  The  Madeiras  an  a  dnster  of  idands  north  of  tha  Oayiartoa,  iOOmllea  wmt  ttatu  Of 
of  Horoeco.  and  nearly  700  sonthweet  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Madeira,  the  pxlnclpal 
ialand,  eeleorated  for  Ita  winee,  is  64  miles  long,  and  conaiata  of  a  oolleetioii  of  lofty  moontaiii^ 
sn  the  lower  alopea  of  which  Tinea  are  eoltlTatod. 

t  WUmimgUm,    (See  Note  and  Map,  p.  361.) 
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dried  by  the  natives;   and,  when  seoovexiod  finom  his    1994. 

fright  and  exhaustion,  he  was  permitted  to  swim  back 

to  the  vessel. 

4.  ^Landing  again  fhrther  north,  probAbly  near  the     i-  mw 
•city  of  "New  York,*  the  voyagers,  prompted  by  curiosity,     ** 
kidnapped  and  carried  away  an  Indian  child.     'It  is-  sup- 
,  posed  that  Verraaani  entered*  the  hayen  of  Newport, j*    •.uayL 
where  he  remained  fifteen  days.     Here  the  natives  were  bSeSSSSm 
liberal,  friendly,  and  confiding ;  and  the  country  was  the  *»  %^Su^' 


richest  that  had  yet  been  seen. 

5.  'Verrazadi  still  proceeded  Horth,  and  explored  the    ^F^S^ 
cx)ast  as  far  as  Newfoundland.^     The  natives  of  the  b.Noi0^p.||| 
northern  regions  were  hostile  and  jealous,  and  would 
traffic  only  for  weapons  of  iron  or  steel.     ^Ver/azanl  4.  tha  naam 
gave  to  tha  whole  region  which  he  had  discovered  the  ^•^**"'**^ 
name  of  Njbw  Fsance  \  an  appellation  which  was  after- 
wards confined  to  Canada,  and  by  whieh  that  country 
was  known  while  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
French. 

IV.   James  CAi^xmR. — 1.   'After  an  interval  of  ten     1534. 
years,  another  expedition  was  planned  by  the  French ;  5.  Aeoamu  vf 
and  James  Cartier,  a  distinguished  mariner  of  St.  Malo,^    t^aSt^ 
was  selected  to  conduct  'a  voyage  to  Newfoundland.     "'»*'*^- 


After  having  minutely  surveyed*  the .  northern  coast  of     •*• 

that  island,  he  pass^  through  th^  Stnuts  of  Belleisle  into 

the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  entered  the  moi^ith  of  the 

river  of  the  same  name ;  but  the  weather  becoming  hois- 

terous,  and  the  season  being  far  advanced,  aftier  erecting 

a  cross,* — ^taking  'possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  ^^^J^jJ^J^ 

of  the  king  of  France, — and  inducing  two  of  the  natives 

to  accompany  him,  he  set  sail*  on  his  return,  and,  in  less   e.  auc.  19. 

than  thir^  days,  entered'  the  harbor  of  St.  Malo  in  safety.   '•  sept  is. 

2.  'In  1585  Cartier  sailed'  with  three  vessels,  on  a     1535. 
second  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  And  entering  the  gulf  on    «•  *J^J*" 
the  day  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  that     iMoond 
martyr.     Bemg  informed  by  the  two  natives  who  had     '^***- 
returned  with  him,  that  far  up  the  stream  which  he  had 
discovered  to  the  westward,  was  a  large  town,  the  capital  liuSor.  see 
of  the  whole  country,  he  sailed  onwards,  entered  the  river  *^Sept^ 
St.  Lawrence,  and,  by  means  of  his  interpreters,  opened  j.  ^}orag 
a  fnendly  commumcation  with  the  natives.  Lawrence, 

3.  'Leaving  his  ship  safely  moored,*"  Cartier  proceeded'  that^pm- 
with  the  pinnace  and  two  boats  up  the  river,  as  far  as  the  ^^S!Sr!^ 


*  New  York.    (See  Note  and  Map,  p.  220.) 

t  Newport.    (See  Note,  p.  216,  and  Map,  p.  2170 

t  St.  Malo  te  a  nnaU  aeaport  town  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  rnmoe,  in  the  ancient  provfaoe  of 
Brittany,  or  Bretagne,  200  milea  west  from  Paris.  The  town  is  on  a  rocky  deration  oaOed  St 
Aaron,  Bomninded  by  the  aea  at  high  water,  bnt  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  eaoMway. 
Xha  InhaMlfitrf  were  earJ^  and  extenalTely  engifed  in  the  Neirlbondlaod  ood  fishery 
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ANtLvars.  priiicipal  Indian  settlement  of  Hochelaga,  on  the  ute  of 
1.  Del  11.  'lis  preaont  city  of  Montreal,'  where  he  waa  received"  in 
a  friendly  manner.  Rejoining  hie  ships,  be  passed  Aa 
i.  iMM.  winter''  where  they  were  anchored  ;  during  which  time 
ii\<iA  twenty-fivfi  of  his  crew  died  of  the  scurvy,  b,  malady  until 
loao.     jjjgjj  unknown  to  Europeans. 

t  Hu  w.        4,  "At  the  -approitch  of  ftpring,  after  having  taken  for- 
'inaJ^^  maliposses^oB*  of  the  country  in  the  oame  of  his  aove- 
reigOi  Cartier  prepared  to  return.     An.  aot  of  treachery, 
d  Mu  It-    at  his  departure,*  justly  destroyed  the  eonfidence  ivbi^ 
th«  natives  had.  iutherto  reposed  in  thetr  gueals.     The 
Indian  King,  whoae  kind  treatment  of  the  French  merited 
a  more  generous  return,  was  decoyed  on  board  one  of  the 
vessels  and  carried  to  Frange. 
'^Jj^g,      V.    RoBEEVAL.-^l."  'Notwithstanding  the   advantagea 
rtforri  »  Mi  likely  to'reault  from  founding  -  colonies  in  America,  the 
•SuSia"  ,FTeach  government,  adopting  the  then  prevalent  notion 
that  no  new.  countries  were  valuable  except  «uch  as  pro> 
duced  gold  and  silver, .  made  no  immediate  attempts  at 
colonization.  .  ' 

uJi^!»r      ^'  '^^  length  a  wealthy  nobleman,  the  Lord  of  Rober- 
Jtntswi.    val,  requested  permission  to  pursue  the  discovery  and 
1540..    form  a  settlement.     This  ths  king  readily  granted,  and 
•■  -"^      Robervtd  received'  the  empty  titles  of  Lord,  Lieutenant- 
general,  and  Viceroy,  of  all  the  islands  and  oountriea 
hitherto  discovered  either  by  the  French  or  thb  English. 
ohSSSpiv^     3.  *While  Roberval  was  delayed  in  making  extensive 
^"^^  preparations  for  his -intended  settlement,  Cartier,  whose 
. ... '     services  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  received  a  subordi- 
1.JUH*.    "'^'^  command,  and,  in  154],  sailed'  with  live  shipe  al- 
ready prepared.     The  Indian  king  had  in  the  moan  time 
died  in  France;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Cartier  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  he  was  received  by  the  natives  with  jealousy 
and  distrust,  which  soon  broke  out  into  open  hostilities. 
%J^     'The  French  then  built  for  their  defence,  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Quebec,'!'  a  fort  which  they  named  Charles- 
1643.     bourg,  where  they  passed  the  winter. 
ib>£^2?^      4.  'Roberval  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  June  of  the 
"S/lSmm^  following  year,  with  three  ships,  and  emigrants  for  found- 

MmmuL  IHD  ne.      •  ItMtnal.  Uh  UigMt  turn  in  OuM^  k  dtuMd  «  Itat  B.  K.  tUt 

oTiftrllltlaludof  tlHiaiu  duh  ^xnil  SO  mile*  kng  and  lObmad, 

'  idOHd  br  th*  dlThM  cfaumsl  or  Um  31.  lAwnoM.    Tbn  ritjlsabant 

10  mllM  S- W.  fran  QnebK,  but  bnlHC  bT  Uit  conne  of  U»  ilT^ 

i  Qtfint,  ■  Mn)ii(l7  liirtlflnil  city  of  Cuidi,  |9  ilnutcil  on  Uh  K,  W. 

1  fide  of  ttiB  3t.  lAWT«iiceT  oti  ■  pTOnumtorr  fbnmd  bj  (Jiu  rinr  u»d 

~  Lfl  elcj  coulAi  of  UiA  Cpper  ikpd  the  Lover  Town. — 

■— ■'  -' mon  thu  aw  fcel  htahCT.    Capa 

dT  Uw  Upver  Tdwd,  it  HE  fbel  ibon 
ii  %  fnud  lUn  of  u  eiEcDilTe  bvl 
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ing  a  colony;  but  ^  iniiuuderatanduig  having  arisenibe-    1^49. 

tween  him  and  Carlier,  the  latter  secretly  set  sail  for 

France.     Roberral  proceeded  iln  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
plaije  which  Caxtier  had  abanooned,  where  he  erected 
two.ibrts  aAd  passed  a  tedious  winter.'     AAer  some  un-     l  uat- 
BUcoeaaruI  atlempta  to  discover  ^.  peawe  to  the  East 
Indies, ■■  he  brought  his  Colony  back  tb  France,  tuid  the  ^  i'«».im« 
design  of  forming  a  settlement  was  abandoned.     In  1549     1549. 
Roberval  again  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  but  he 
was  never  again  heard  of. 

VI.  KlBAULT,   LaDDOXNIEKE,  and   MelENDEZ. — 1.  'Co-  I  .iiti*iylitf 

ligni,'  admiral  of  France,  tgaving  long  desired  to  establish  jS^^iMt- 
m  America  a  refuge  fbr  Frencfh  Protestants,  at  lengthen     ZSftS. 
tained  a  commission  from  the  king  for  tliat  purpose,  and,     1563. 
in  1562,  despatched*' a  squadron  to  Florida,''  undw  the    bf^m- 
oonimand  of  John  Ribault.     'Arriving  on  the  coast  in  Vr-Sslei" 
May,  he  discovered  the  St.  Johns  River,  whjch  he  named    k*"*** 
the  river  of  May ;  but  the  squadron  continued  north  until 
it  arrived  at  Port  Royal*  entrance,  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  Carolina,  where  it  waq'  delermined  to  estab- 
lish the  colony.  •    .      ' 

2.  "I^ere  a  fort  was'erected,-ind  named  Fort  Charles,  JieSifci 
and  twfinty-six  men  w%re  left  to  keep  possession  of  the  o^™» 
country,  while  Ribault  returned*  to  France  for  farther  •■  '■'*■ 
emigrants  and  .supplies.  *Tl)e  pnanised  reinforcement  *;,^  J(J[jf" 
not  arriviug,  the  colony  began  to  despair  of  assistance ;  *•••*•* 
anij,  in  the  following  spring,  having  constructed  a  rude  1563. 
briganfine,  they  Embarked  for  home,  but  had  nearly  per. 

iahed  by  famine,  at  sea,  when  they  fell  in  with  and  w^te 
taken  on  board  of  an  English  vessel. 

3.  *In  1564,  through  the  influence  of  Coligni,  another  1564. 
expedition  was  planned,  and  in  July  a  colony  was  estah.  Jii„S^!^ii 
liahed  on  the  river  St.  Johns.-f  and  lefl  under  the  com-_  "HAtt. 
mond-of  Laudonniere.  'Many  of  the  emigrants,  however,  ^^'SH^ 
being  dissolute  and  improvident,  the  supplies  of  food  were  ^Xi^. 
wasted ;  and  a  party,  under  the  pretence  of  desiring  to  r.  dm. 
escapefVomfamiDe,  were  permitted  to  embark'  for  France;  1565. 
but  no  sooner  hod  they  departed  than  they  com.     __^^ 

meaced  a  career  of  piracy  against  the  Spanish.     """'^'  "  ""  ""t 
The  remnant  were  on  the  point  of  embarking  ' 
for  France,  when  Ribault  arrived  and  assumed 


m  Jit  uCUh  MrritotTiM        - 

— Hi,  (ipandlnc  IbU  ftaqBHit  likM,  initUMUilQlOnUM 
(h,  nW  M  ton*  to  Om  Hot,  ud  tun  iDto  tbg  AUutIo, 
—  ^-- ^-.    (SmKwbxIm^) 
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&RALTBI8.  the  cotnmond,  bringing  supplies,  and  additional  emigrants 

with  (heir  families, 

■.Kots.p-ii*.     4,  'Meanwhile  news  arrived  in  Spain  that  a  company 
""mmf^of  French  Protestants  hffd  settled  in  t^lorida,'  .wjthin  the 
^SSSdt   Spanish  territory,  and  Melendez,  who  had  obtain^  ;he 
^5J!2iMtt    appointment  oT governor  of  the  country,  upon  the  condi. 
lion  of  completing  its  conquest  wHhin^three  years,  depart- 
ed on  his  expedition,  with  the' determination  of  speedily 
extirpating  the  heretics. 
kStpLT.        6.  'Early  in  Septenlber,''  1S65,  he  came  insight  of 
**3«Sb^  Florida,  and  soon  discovering  a  part  of  the  French  fleet, 
fcjjjj*^  gave  Ihem  chase,  but  wq^  uniibleto  overtake  them.     On 
*  dJIf*  the  sevehtt«n,th  df  September  ^felendez  entered  a  beauti- 
e.  s«t  la.    f^il  harbor,'  and  the  next  day,'  alter  taking  formal  possess- 
ion of  the  ctnintry,  and  proclaiming  the  king  of  Spain 
monarch  of  all  North  America,  laid  diQ  foundations  of  St. 
Augustine. •■ 
).  TimPitHch      6.  *Soon  after,  the  French  fleet  having  put  to  sea  with 
'^'       the  design  of  attacking  the  Ebaniards  in  the  harbor  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  being  oyertaken  by  a  furioms  storm^ every 
ship  was  wrecked  on  the  ooaat,  and  the  French  setdemeot 
4.fitM^2MH  was  left   in  a  defenceless  state.     'The  Spaniards  now 
uu^^     made  their  way  through  the  forests,  and,  surprising'  the 
d.  ocL  1.     French  Ibrt,  put  to  death  all  its  ihmates,  save  a  few  who 
fled  into  the  woods,  and  who  subsequently  escaped  on 
board  two  French  ships  which  had  remained  in  the  har- 
bor.    Over  the  matigled   remains  of  the  French  was 
plaeed  the  inscription,  "  Wo  do  this  not  as  unto  French- 
men, but  as  unto  heretics."     The  helpless  shipwrecked 
men  being  soon  discovered,  although'  invited  to  rely  on 
the  clemency  of  Melendez,  were  all  massacred,  except  a 
a  jgMT  In  few  Catholics  and  a  few  mechanipa,  who  wexe  reserved 
RwcAiwi  as  slaves. 
Tmt.  '''■  'Although  the  French  court  heard  of  this  outrage 

-  with  apathy,  it  did  not  lone  remain  unaveneed> 
iBBii.jomi'iwTii.      lie  Gourgues,  a  soldier  of  Gascony.f  havmg 
fitted*  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expense,  Eur< 


a  log  eblsd;  IMiraRi  Ih<  Qunuu  ud  tbt  pTniiMi 
■HDU  >n  i  rplrUed  ud  ■•  (ki7  nn,  but  Ifadi  tuUt  nl  ant- 
(cntlon,  Is  nliiliDC  tbdt  H^ita,  hu  BBda  tbt  tarai  tSMMif 
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prised  two  of  the  Spanish  forts  oa  tha  St^/ohns  viver,  .|aW. 

early  in  1568,  and  hung  thei*  garrisooB  oa  the  b«es, ■ 

placing  over  them  the  inscription,  "  1  do  this  not  as  UDto 

.  Spaniude  or  mariners,  but  as  unto  traitors,  robbery  and 
murderers."     De  Gourgues  Aot  ^ing  ^robg  eiraiigh  to 

'  mtuntain  bis  position,  hastily  retreat^,*  and  the  Spaniards     *.  Mf. 
retained  poesesMoa  of  the  country  ^^ 

VU.  GiLSsrr,  Ralpiqh,  GaEwviui,  &c.~1.  'In  1663     1583. 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  under  a  cBarter  from  Queen  Eliz-  '-^ff™^ 
abeth,  sailed*  with  several  vessels,  with  .the  design  of    ¥oShn 
Ibrming  a  settlement  in  Anieriaaj  but  a  suooea^on  of        '™^ 

,  disasters  defeatoii  the  project,  and,  on  the  homeward  voy- 
age, tlie  ve»el  ui  whicn  Gilbert  sailed  was  wrecked,'  and     °-  ""M- 
^1  on  board  perished. 

J3.  'His  brotber.in-law,  Sir  Walter  Haleigh,  not  dis-     l^Si. 
heartened  by  thd  fate  of  his  relative,  soon  after  o|)tained''  *-^l^ 
for  hims^f  an,  ample  patent,  vesting  him  with  .^jnost  un.    t.  Apni » 
limited  powers,  as  lord  proprietor,  over  ail  the  lands  which 
he  should  discovet'  l>etween  the  83d  and  40th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.    'Under  this  patent,  in  15B4,  be  despatched,  Y^X^nj 
for  the  American  tioast,  two  vessettf  under  the  tkiinniand     bwhw. 
of  Philip  Aniidas  and  Ahhilr  Barlow. 

3,  Arriving  on  the  coast  pf  Carolina  in  this  month  of  ' 
July,  thej  visited  the  islands  ip'  Pamlico,*  and  Albemarlef 
Sound,  took  possession  of  the  (»untry  In  the  name  of  the 
queen  of  England,  abd,  afier  Spending  several  weeks  in 
trslEcIiing  with  the  natives,  returned  without  attempting  a 
settleraeot.  '  'The  glowing  description  which  they  gave  of  *■  Hmfam 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  induced  Elizabeth,  ^atma^ 
wfio  esteemed  her,  reign  signalized  by  the  discovery  of 

these  regions,  to  bestow  upon  them  the  name  of  Visginia, 
as  a  memorial  that  they  hod  been  discovered  during  the 
reign  of  a  maiden  queen. 

4.  'Encouraged  by  their  report,  Raleigh  made  active     1886. 
preparations  to  form  a  settlement ;  and,  in  .the  following  ,''^^^j 
year,  1586,  despatched*  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels  under  the    iheMi^- 
coramand  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  with  Ralph  Lane  as  "Switoinmt 
governor  of  the  intended  colony.     After  some  disasters  " 

on  the  coast,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Roanoke,^  an  island 
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ANALYSIS.  laAItomaile  Sblind,  whence,  leaving  the  emigrants  un- 
^.Bcpt     ^or  Lane  to  establi^  t^e  colony,  Grenyille  return^*  to 

England. 
1586.         5.  ^The  impatience  of  the  colonists  to  ac^iiire  sudden 
ItJuq/SlS  ^^ftlth  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  their  industry^  and  the 
•oiomhu.    cultiTation  of  the  earth  wfis  neglected,  in  the  idle  search 
after  mines  of  gold  and  silver.    Their  treatment  of  the 
natives  soon  provoked  hostilities': — their  supplier  of  pro- 
visions^ which  they,  had  hitherto  rec^ved  mm  the  In- 
dians, were  withdrawn : — famine  stated  them  in  the  faoe  ; 
and  the/  we^  op  the  point  of  4i^ersing  in' quest  of  food, 
b.jvM.,    when  Sir  Francis  Drake  arrived^  with  a  fleet  from  the 
•.iiote.p.  11*  West  Indies.* 

t.  umdgr        6.  'He  immediately  devised  measures  for  furnishing 
^'iSionSe  the  colopy  with  supplies ;  bi^  a  ^all  vessel,  laden,  with 
wS^SSSh   provisi6ns,  whiah  was  designed  to  be  left  for  that  purpose, 
''"^      being  destroyed  by  a  sudden  storm,  and  the  colonists  be- 
coming discouraged,  h6  yielded  to  their  unanimous,  re- 
quest, and  carried  them  back  to  England.     Thus  wa$  the 
d.  JoMitk   nrst  English  settlement  abandoned,'  after  Un  existence  of 

little  less  than  a  year. 
t.  J9Mn<»        ^^  *A  few  days  after  the  departuse  of  the  fleet,  a  ves- 
'^SS!^IS!S^  self  despatehed  by  Raleigh,  arrived"  with  a  supply  of 
S/^iffSoSJ!  stores  for  the  colony,  but  finding  the  settlement  deserted, 

e.  Juif.   '  immediately  returned!     Scariseiy  had  this  vessel  departed, 

when  JSir  Richard  Qrenville  iftrived  with  three  ships. 
Aft^r  searching  in  vain  for  the  colony  which  he  had  plant- 
ed, he  likewise  returned,  leaving  fifteen  mei^  on  the  bland 
of  Roanoke  to  keep  possession  of  the  country. 
15d7.         8.  ^Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  the  attempts  of 
Jljijjjjg^  Raleigh  to  establish  a  colony  in  his  new  territory,  neither 
itmpttofirm  his  hopes  nor  his  resources  were  yet  exhausted.     Deter- 
mining  to  plant  an  agricultural  state,  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  sent  out  a  company  of  emigrants  with  their 
wives  and  families, — granted  a  charter  of  incorporation 
fbr  the  settlement,  and  established  a  ihunicipal  govern- 
ment for  his  intended  "  city  of  Raleigh." 

f.  Aoff.  0.  'On  the  arrival'  of  the  emigrants  at  Roanoke,  where 
^mSS^Xt  ^^y  expected  to  find  the  men  whom  Grenville  had  left, 
SSSS^MtM  ^^y  found  the  fort  which  had  been  built  there  in  ruins ; 

•«^^«-  the  houses  were  deserted :  and  the  bones  of  their  former 

%  TAtfrwiim^^^^'^P*^*^  yt^t^  scattered  over  the  plain.     At  the  same 

wSS*^  place,  however,  they  determined  to  establish  the  colony  ; 

f.  Sept  6.    ^^^  ^^  ^®y  1^<^  ^®  foundations  for  their  "  city." 

iffitof%Sim       ^®'  *^^^  fielding  that  they  were  destitute  of  many 

tunca  thB  thiniFS  which  were  essential  to  their  comfort,  their  gov- 

SSZned,  emor.  Captain  John  White,  sailed'  for  England,  to  obtain 

^^£i^'*  the  necessary  supplies.    ^On  his  arrival  he  found  the 


15BIL 

1590. 

c  Anf. 
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natuxL  absodied  bj'the  threfit3  of  a  Spanish  iavasioa ;  and    iftgy, 

the  patrons  of  the  new  settlement  were  too  much  engaged 

in  public  measures  to  attend  to*  a  less  important  and  re- 
mote object.  Raleigh,  ho*weve^>  in  the  ib\]pwing  yctar, 
15dd,  despatched*  White  wit)i  supplies,  in  two  vessels ;  1588. 
4>ut  the  latter,  desirous  of  a  gainful. voyages  ran  in  search  ^  Hv s. 
of  Spanish  prizes ;  uqtil,  at  le^glih)  one  oi ,  his  vessel^  was 
overpowered}  boarded,  and  rifled,  and.  both  ships  were 
compelled  to  return  to  England.  '  * 

11.  Soon  aftef,  Raleigh  -a^signed^  hH  patent  to  a  com-  h.  jiaittiif, 
pany  of  merchants  in  London;  and  it  wa?  not.  until  1590       *"^ 
that  Wl\^te  was  enaUed  to  return*  in  seaoch  df  the  colony ; 
and  then  the  island  of  Roanoke  wa^  deserted.    No  traces 
of  the  enjigrants  could  be  foupd.     The  iiesign  of  estab- 
lishing a 'Colony  was  abandoned,  and  the  country  was 
again  lefl<*  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of'tlyB  natives.        d.  sepc 
,  VIII.  Marquis  db  la  Rocue. — 1.  'In  1598,  the  Mar-     1599. 
quia  de  l|i  Roche,  a  Freneh  nobleman,  received  from  the  1.  Attempt  <f 
king  of  France  a  commission  for  founding  a  French  colo-  to/Smfm- 
ny  in  America. »  Having  equipped  several*  vessels,  he     "*"••^• 
sailed  yrith  a  considerable  number  of  settlers, ,  most  of 
whom,  however,  he   was  obliged  to  drajv  from  the  pris- 
ons of  Puis.    On  Sable*  island,  a  barren  spot  near  the 
coast  of  No¥'a  Scotia,  forty,  men  were*  left  to  ^crm  a  set- 
ilement. 

2.  'La*  Roche' dying  soon  after  his  return,  the  cdlonists  9.  vaui^am 
were  neglected ;  and  when,  after  seven  years,  a  vessel  ***•"• 
was  sent  to  inquire  after  them,^only  twelve  of  them  were 
living.  The  dungeons  from  which  they,  had  been  libera- 
'ted  wera  preferable  to  the  hardships  whict\  they  had 
suffered.  The  emaciated  exiles  were  carried  back  to 
France^  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  king, 
iwho  pardoned  their  crimes,  and  made  them  a  liberal  do- 
nation. 

IX.  Bartholomew  GrosNOLD. — 1.  'In  1602,  Bartholo^     1602. 
mew  Gosnold  sailed*   from  Falmouth,f    Englarid,   ana  %^SmS^% 
abandoning  the  circuitous  route  by  the  Canaries'  and  the     ootnoUL 
West  Indies,'  made  a  direct  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  f  Noterp-its. 
.and  in  seven  weeks  reached^  the  American  continent,  prob-  c-  Note.  p.  im 
ably  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Massachusetts  Bay.:]:     **  **"* 
*Not  finding  a  good  harbor,  and  sailing  southward,  he  JJJJSnS? 
discovered  and  landed^  upon  a  promontory  which  ho  called   i.  May  94. 


•  SbtU  iflaad  if  90  miles  8.  B.  ftom  &•  esatem  point  of  NoTa  Sootls. 

t  Fabntnuk  If  •  aeaporfc  town  at  the  entrance  of  the  English  Channel,  near  the  eoatbwefltem 
«aBtnBraitj  of  England.  It  is  60  mUes  8.  W.  from  Plymouth,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  a 
roadstead  capable  <rf  reeeiTlng  the  laigeet  fleeti. 

t  HlduaduiHtts  Bay  is  a  large  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachnaetts,  between  the  head* 
Jeadi  a'  Ca^  Ann  an  the  noekh,  and  Ospe  Cod  on  the  south. 
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ANALYSIS.  Cape  Cod«*  Sailing* thence,  and  purstiing  his  course  along 
A  Jims  w.  ^®  oojBBt,  he  discovered*-  several  islands,  one  of  wh^ch  he 

nam^  EKzabetb.f  and  another  Martha's  Vhieyard4 

1.  Attempt  to     f^.y^Here  k  Was  determined  to  leave  a  portio)i  of  the 

'^^"^'SSm!'^  crew  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  settlement,  and  a  store- 

hotlso  and  fort  were  accordipgry  erected ;  hut  distrust  of 

the  Indians,  who  began  to  shc^'hostile  intentiixis,  and  the 

despair  of  obtaining  seasonable  supplies;  defeated  the  de- 

b.  June  26.   sign,  and  the  whole  pbrty  embarked**  for  Englan<L    The 

%ivSlSg^  return  occupied  i>«t  fiye  weeks,  and  the  entire  voyage 

only  four  mondis«  r    •     * 

A  Aeoowu  if     3:  'Gosnold  and  his  companions  biouglit  back  so  favor- 

^Hd^SSv^  able  reports ^f  th&  regions  visited*  that,  in  the' following 

^^SS^  year^  a  ^mpany  of  BristoK  merchants  despatched*^  two 

1608.     small  vessel,  under  the"  command  of  Marnn  PVingy.fov 

•.Not«,i».  UA  the  purpose  «f  eitploring  the  TX)untry,  and  openiAg  a  traf- 

*  ^jmle*    ^*^  ^^  ^^^  nathres*.    Prfng  landed*  cm  the  ooasit  of 
Maine,— discovered  sonte  of  *it8  principal'  riveirs, — and 
examined  the  coast  of ^  Massachusetts  as  far  as  MiprthaV 
Vineyard.     The  Wh^le  voyc^  oeciipied  but  six.  months* 
In  1609^  Pni%  repeated^  the-  voyage,  mid  made  a  more 
acciirate  survey  of  Maine. 
AOrwrf^      X.  De  Monts. — 1.  *l[n   1603,  the  king  of  France 
jj^MontB.   granted^  to  De'  Monts,  a^  gentleman  of  distiiiction,  the 
t  Not.  8.     Sovereignty  of  the  countiy  from  the  40th  to  the  40th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude ;  that  is,  fromc  oiie  degree  soXith  of 
g.Ncu,p.ni.  ^gtw  York  citr,'  to  one  north  of  Moqtreid>    •Sailing* 
1604      ^^^  ^^^  vessels^  in  the  spring  of  ^604,  he  arrived  at 
i.  BfarehV    ^▼B  Scotia)  in  May,  and  spent  the' stunmer  in  trafficking 
j.  Note.  p. HI.  with  the  natives,  and  examining  the  coasts  preparatoiy  to 

*i)?ltoS5f?^  a  settlement. 

6.  Hitjtri       2.  ^Selecting  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 

*'*"*^*     Croix,§  on  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick^  he  there  erected 

k.  1604-A    ^  1^^  ^^^  passed  a  rigorous  winter,ii  his  men  suffering 

1605.     much  from  the  want  of  suitable  provisions.    *In  the  foUow- 

^pmSSZ  ^^  ^pnng,  1605,  De  Monts  removed  to  a  place  on  the  Bay 

of  Fundy;||  and  here  was  formed  the  first  permanent 

<*  Oape  Cod,  Oin  naawd ten  tho maahtat  oCcoiUdi  lakMi  tbcnby  M» dJaooraNr, k  Maifli* 
8.  X.  ftook  BootoB. 

t  EKxabeth  bkmds  are  a  groap  of  18  Islands  KmUi  of  Bnntid's  Bayvand  froam  90  to  90  mUa* 
B.  and  S.  E.  ftom.  Newport.  Rhodo  laland.  Nashawn,  tbe  laisaat,  is  7  and  a  half  milas  toog. 
Oaltahonk.  tbe  one  named  bj  OeancAd  ElkabeUi  Island,  Is  two  mUes  anda  half  long  and  tbrea 
qnaitersoramflebroad.    • 

X  Martka^B  Vineyard,  three  or  fmr  tMm  8.  E.  from  tha  Elisabeth  Islands,  is  19  nBes  in 
length  ftom  B.  to  W.,  and  ftom  8  toJO  miles  in  width.  The  Island  calletf  by  Ooanold  Ifarttaa^ 
Vineyard  is  now  called  No  Han^s  Land,  a  small  island  Jbnr  or  fkre  mllaa  s<HUh  from  Martlia*a 
Vineyard,    ^rhen  or  why  the  name  was  changed  is  not  known. 

f  The  St.  Oroix  xlTer.  called  by  the  Indians  Sehoodk,  emptim  intoPassamaqooddT  Bav  ailha 
eattgrn  eztxemlhr  of  Maine.  It  was  tbe  island  ef  tbe  same  name,  a  tbw  miles  up  ttie  mar,  od 
wlkieh  the  rrracb  Bsfetled.  By  the  trea^  of  1788  tbe  St.  Croix  was  made  the  eastern  bonndaiy 
of  the  United  States,  bat  U  was  unoertabi  what  iffer  waa  tbe  8t.  Cioiz  until  tbe  remains  ef  th» 
Iteneh  jbrt  were  disBowved. 

IThe  Jftiy<2/'.FVmrfy,remaiicablelbrltsbigfatid8a,lktbttweniNoTa8co4la  and  New] 
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Fxeaoh   aetdoiient  in  America.    The  pettleroent  was    i#M« 

named  P6rt  Ro^al,*.  and  the  whole  country,  emhfacing 

the  present  New  Brunswiek,  Nov«i  Scotia,  and  the  adja. 
cent  islands,  was  o^led  Agadu. 

3,  'lo  1608,  De  MontB,  although  deprived  x>f  his  former     1608. 
commission,  having  obtained  from  the  king  of.Frai^ce  the   ];eSSIIIl^ 

Smt  of  the  monopoly  of  the*,  fir  t^^e  on  the  river  Su    tfMimta, 
wrence,  fitted  out  two  vessels  for  t)i^  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  settlement;  but  not  finding  it  convenient  to  com- 
mand  in  person,  he  placed  them  under  Samuel  Ghamplain> 
who  had  previously  visited  those  regigns. 

4.  'The  ezpedidon  'sailed*  in  April,  and  in  June  am- 1.  icbbmmjT 
ved^  at  Tadoussac,  a  barren  spot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sa-  ch^B£ 
euenay^  river,  hithei;^  the  chief  seat  of  the  trafBc  ih  furs.  mnunSS^ 
Thence  Champlain  continued  to  ascend  the  river  until  he  J^^!^^ 
had  passed  t|ie  Isle  of  Orleans,  J!  when  ha  8el9cted<>  a    h.  jum  i. 
oominodious  plade  ^qr  ^a  settleqaent,  on  the  site  of  liie  pres-     ^  Mr  t. 
entcity  of  Quebec/  and  Qear  the  place  wiiere  Cartier  d.iiDit,p.«t. 
had  paissed  th^  wipt^r,  and  erected  a  fort  Vfi  1541.    From 

this  time  is  dated  the  first  pern^anent-  settlement  of  the 
French  in  New  France  or  Canada. 

XI.  NoBXH  AND  SoFTH  YiRoiNiA.'^U  *In  16D6  James     1606. 
the  1st,  of  Gngland,  claiming  all  that  portion  of  North  *'^ff^^ 
America  which  ties  b^^een  2ie  94th  andf  tlie  45th  degreea   ^JJ} J^ 
of  norih  latitude,  embracing  the  country  from.  Cape  Fear& 
to  Halifaz,||  divided  this  territory  into  two  neaj^  eaual 
districts;   the  one,  calle4  Nok,th  Tibghua,  .extending 
firom  the  4l9t  to  the  45th  degree ;  and  the  other^  called 
South  Vibginu,  from  the  84th  to  the  38th. 

2.  *The  fi>rmer  he  granted*  to  a  company  of  "  Knighti,  ••  Aprfm. 
gentlemen,  and  merchants,"  of  the  west  of  .England,  *- ^^^^^ 
called  the  Plynundk  Company;  and  the  Ihtter  to  a  com- 
pany of  "  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  merchants,"  mostly 
resident  in  London,  and  called  the  Lpndon  Company' 
The  intermediate  dbtrict,  from  the  38th  to  the  41st  degree, 
was  open  to  both  companies ;  but  neither  was  to  form  a 
settlement  within  (me  hundred  miles  of  the  other. 

vlek.  It1iiiMri790OiiiIl«in]cngthfh«8.W.  loN.B.,aad76iiitlfliMsroai«tltientnBe^ 
gndttdly  ndnowinf  towwdt  Che  hMd  of  tlie  ter.  At  tlie  entraiioe  the  tide  ii  cf  th«  ordhiMy 
MgliLahootclgfat*et,batat  tbehMdofthebayH  rtnteOJ^aad  ia  fo  rapid  as  ofin  f 
vnaitm»  and  ««Mp  off  animals  fcodlng  on  the  ihore. 

*  Port  Rofol  (now  AnnapoHs),  oncotho  capital  of  freneh  Aoadlik  Is  sltaatedjon  tlMaast  bank 
flf  the  rtm  and  Day  of  AnnapoBSf  in  tlurirasleni  purt  of  Nora  Seotw,  a  short  diataaee'fkaBi  fbs 
BajofFnndy.  It  has  am  axedknthariwr,  in  wUeh  a  thousand  vesaete  might  aoehor  in  leeoitty. 

t  The  Saguetiajf  ilrar  emptlss  into  the  8t  ^Lawrenoe  ftom  the  north,  180  mllos  N.  X.  ihns 


tThelUf^OKMiwisafcrlOeMaikd  in  tlMflt.UiRenco,flv«mileabaiowOiMJbao.    H 
•teal  IK  miles  long  anl  6  broad.    (See  Hap.  p.  VO.) 

$  Cape  F$ar  isttfee  soothsrn  pobit  of  8uilJi*s  Island,  ai  the  month  of  O^po  f^ar  Bhv, 
IhfS  ooaslof  N.  OaR^lna,  ]fiO  miles  N.  X.  ftom  Oharieston.    (See  Map,  p.  261J 


I  fillip  llw  eapilai  of  Nova  Seotfa,  is  sttoaled  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Chebosto, 

'"    »flootfa.    The  town  is  10 miles  from  the  sea,  and  has tttoa- 


vlileh  is  OB  like  8>  S.  coast  of  Nora 

hirtwroflOsvaanmiks.    It  ts  abo«t  4fi0  mUss  N.  X.  fron  Boston 
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tWALTSw.      3.  'The  suprenw  government  of  each  distriot  wbs  to  ba 

1.  rw  tat-  vMted  tn  'a  council  residing  in  En^and,  the  members  of 

'"aSl'^  whictf  were'to  be  appointed  by  the  hing,  and  to  be  re> 

"""^     moved  at  bis  pleasure.     The  local  adiHhiiatistion  of  the 

afiaire.of  each  colony,  was  to  be  coitimitted-  to  a  council 

residing  within-iu  limits,  likewise  to  be  appointed  by  the 

*.  Ejtsi^  king,  and  to  act  conforlnably  to  his  instructions.     'The 

'     rtJST'^  effects  of  these  'reguhitbns  'weTe,  that  all  executive  and 

legislative  power*  were  placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 

king,  and  the  colonists  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  aelC' 

government, — and  the  companies  received  tiothing  but  ft 

simple  charter  of  incorporation  for  commercial  purposea. 

1.  isf.M.        4.  'Soon  afler  the  'grant,  the  Plymouth  Company  des- 

ti.  HoT.u    patched"  a  vessel  to  exfunine  the  country  ;  but  before  the 

'ki^ii!£  voyage  was  completed  she  was  captured^  by  the  3pan- 

SmS?!^  iards.     Another  vessel  was  soon  afler  sent  out  for  the  same 

"""*■     purpoee,  which  returned  with  so  favorable  an  account  of 

the  country,  that,  In  the  following  year,  the  company  sent 

out  a  colony  of  a  hlmdred  planters  under  the  command 

1607.     of  George  Popham. 

=■  *■*  "■        5.   'They   landed'   at   the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,* 
sai^HStu  where  they  erected  a  few  rude  cabins,  a  etore-hoase,  and 
J^^^    some  slight,  fcrlifioaliona;  after  which,  the  vessels  sailed* 
for  England,  leaving  forty-live  emigrants  in  the  ptantatlon, 
which  was  named  St.  George.     The  winter  wftatatensely 
coldy  and  the  sufferings  of  the  colony,  from  famine  aiui 
hardships,  were  extremely  Bevere.  '  They  lost  their  store- 
house by  fire,  and' their  president  by  death;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  abandonea  the  settlement  and  returned  to 
England. 
•^Jgi^JJJ"    -  6-  *Under  (he  charter  of  the  Londrni  Company,  which 
uiijn^  alone  succeeded,  three  small  vessels,  under  the  command 
>.  Dm.  m.    °f  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  sailed*  for  the  American 
coast  in  December,  1006,  designuig  to  land  and  form  a 
"'°'* "^ "'' settlement  at  Roanoke.'     Pursuing  the  old  route  by  the 
*;5J^^  J*  Canaries,*  and  th6  West  Indies,*  Newport  did  not  arrive 
i.  Hwt.     until  April ;  when  a  storm  fortunately. carried'  him  north 
of  Roanoke  into  Chesapeake  Bay.f 

•  Tba  XttmAee.  >  itm  of  MitaH,  mit  nf  tte 
I<8iHli»LbU>  into  ttw  aaui  ISO  mUs  H.E.  &«■ 
BoWon,— Tha  plus  wboa  iba  Safaiaiac  talta§ 
(u  It  Ij  unllf  oillsll  IH(^  lb*  vlntv,  I*  In  (ta* 
pRKDt  town  of  PUppaborg,  irbteh  ia  compoMd  ef 
a  kmn  naimr  panliuntii  at  tke  Diinlli  of  Hh  Kta- 
nabae  HiTar,  hiring  Iha  riTaroD  thaaaat.  ISBi 
i^iiil,  ■  oUle  lOiDTa  Uh  e.  E.  cnsar  of  Um  pgalD- 


t  Tba  C^Haptait  Buy,  parUj  iD  TiislBta,  aM 
paRJj  Is  UhtUwI,  b  ftom  7  lolO  mllat  In  Mth, 
Ian  Vila  In  ktBglii  ftan  N.  to  B    and  U  »IM 


Pa»tL] 
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7.  ^Sailing  along  the  southen  shore,  t^e  soon  entered  a    1660, 
noble  river  which  he  named  James  River,*  and,  after 


paning  about^fty  mOes  above  the  mouth  of  the  streami  tkt§etamJu 
throu^  a  delighdTul  oountnr,  selected*  a  plaoe  for  a  settle-    ^mSST 
ment,  which  was  named  Jamestown,'f    Here  was  formed   ••  MAr  a 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  English  in  the  New 
World,— one  hundred  and  ten  ^hears  after  the  discovery 
of  tfaetx>ntinent  by  .Cabot,  and  forty  one  yean  from  the 
itettlement^  of  St  Augustine  in  Floridi.    -  b.  omiK.  m. 


ADflKhaur  MmnKtaini^  psaet  throat  fh«  Bine  Bidps,  and 


*  TIm  JiiarMf  JUmt  xitM  In  tiia 
Mb  Into  ttM  ■ooOmh  put  oT  Qbevpetlu 
MboadSy  hxffag  Point  OMri/'eff  on  4lM  north,  aai  WUloqllilv  pQbtt  on  Um  math. 

t  JimuttoumM  on  t^  north  jrfde  of  Jwnmi^fw,  9>  miles  from  Its  month,  and  8  mllss  8.  S. 
W.  froaWnUantflranr.  Ilie  tuls»  Is  ontbely  ds^nted,  iriCh  the  o^beptton  of  ons  or  two  oU 
hoDdfaigiiandlsnoiSKiiMlOAiBoaeriiiiiftps.    (SeeM^.) 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE  PERIOD  OP  Vt>TA0E9  AJn>  DISCOVERIES. 

ANALTBI8.     1.  ^la  tke  preodding  part  of  oi(r  histoTT'we  hxf  pAiM  oter  » 

•        pei;^od  of  more. than  one  hwidred  yean,  exieqdiiig  flram  tlie  end  of 

CM%  Sirf  ^^  fifteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seyenteenth  eentniy .    As  this 

4^eur«to-    portion  consists  of  Toyages  mi  disooreries  merely,  made  hy  nari- 

'  ^'       gators  of  different  nations,  with  no  mity  of  action  or  dedgn,  we 

ind  he^ee  little  or  nothing  that  Qa&  throw  lig^t  on  the  suhsequMi 

oharaoter  «f  the  Amerioan  peo)»le. 

t.  j>i^Mr         8.  ^  the  meantime,  howerer,  pur  fl^h^  mdbtly  of  one  natipo, 

^^gg^j**  were  already  on  the  stage  of  action  in'mnsiher  lisadf  and  closes 

jSgSSiMf  and  influences  were  operating*  to  plant  them  as  co^nists  on  this 

SSimmm  ^^"^  wildemen  coast,  and' to  giye  them  t&ose  tyjpes  of  im^Tidnal 


Mrowfi.  and  national  diaiaeter  which  they  afterwards  ez^lnted.  ToEi^ 
land  therelbre.  the  natioiK  of  omr  origin,  we  must  look,  if  we  woiua 
know  who  and  what  onr  Ihthers  were^  in  what  oiroamstances  they 
had  been  placed,  and  what  characters  they  had  formed.  We  shaU 
thns  be  enabled  to  enter  upon  our  colonic  histoiy  w^th  a  prepan^ 
toij  knowledge  that  will  slTe  it  additional  interest  in  onr  eyei^ 
and  giTO  ns  more  enlarged  yiews  of  its  importanoe.  Let  ns'then, 
fbr  a  whiles  go  back  to  ^ngUn^onr  father-land ;  lei  n^  look  at  the 
Bodal,  the  mtemal  histoQr  of  her  people,  «Bd  let  ns  endearor  to 
oatch  the  spirit  of  the  aoe  as  ire  pass  it  in  Hfv)0w  before  ns. 
iL  jtawy  (to      3.  *Henry  the  SeyeniA,  .the  first  king  of  the  honse  of  Tndor,* 

*■*"*•     was  on  the  throne  of  ]^gland  at  the  time  of  the  disoorery  of 

«.  intjM-    America.    *When  intelligence  of  that  important  erent  reached 
^SSnmy¥  I^^^^  ^^  excited  there^  as  thronghout  Enrope,«feelihg8  of  sar> 

Ammiea     priM  ana  admiration  ^  but  in  EnsUmd  these  fedings  were  mingled 

with  the  regret  thftt  acddent  i£>ne  had  probah^"  depriT^l  that 

$.*OoUmami  country  of  the  honor  which  Spain  had  won.  *For  Irhile  Columbns, 

jtejll}*}^  with  little  prospect  of  snccess,  was  soliciting  aid  from  the  courts 

of  Portnind  and  Spain,  to  enable  him  to  test  the  wisdom  of  his 

schemes,  he  s^t  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  solicit  the  patronage 

of  the  king  of  England,  who  receiTed  his  propositioas  with  the 

greatest  ihTor.    But  Bartholomew  harinf  be«n  taken  prisoner  hj 

pirates  on  his  Toyape,  and  Ions  detained  in  captiyity,  it  was  asoerw 

tained  soon  after  hu  arriyal  uat  the  plans  of  Colnmbns  had  al* 

ready  been  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 

when  the  patronage  of  Henry  was  no  longer  needed. 

4.  ^Althoo^  the, English  were  thns  depriyed  of  the  honor  of 


•  8o  oiltod  beoraae  1m  itm  a  dMoendiiit  from  Bdmvid  Tudor.  Bilbte  Mf  itiBiiitfcw  to  Cte 
Ihwae  hk  tUle  m  Biri  of  Blehmond.  Tho  tf  Tudor  lovorBlgDf  wore  H«ni7  YII.,  Houy 
TI]I.,BdirudTI.,lftt7,aBdXllMb6th.  On  the  d«tfa  of  fht  latter  fht  ttunmo  omm  into  Iho 
poMtMfon  of  Um  Simans  In  the  Allowing  moanor.  Margoret,  oldaal  daagfatar  of  Bieuiy  Til., 
oianied  Jtam  Stawt,  Xing  of  Sootload,  wfaoM  tttlo  ma  Junoo  V .    Thi^j  loft  ono  duugliliir, 


Om  untetuiate  MMcy,^  9^™  ?'  ^^^  —^  ^  J^**^  ^  XUaboCh  Uio  Tudor  tueo  wtM 

ooof 


llBOt,andJomMTI.of  Seotlondtfonof  Muyof  8oolt,irM0MBMrat  hair  to  the  diroMOf 
Aii^ODd,  to  wbloh  ho  aoooded  wtth  the  tlllo  of  Jbrnct  J.;  fhe flnt  ftiglkh  lOTONignof  the 
houM  of  Sfenute. 

Am  the  Tudor  prineei  wwe  on  Um  thrdiM  of  ^^Hid  dulag  the  lint  period  of  our  hioloiy, 
and  M  thie  .^pndU  ftequntlj  zifen  to  tlMm  tedltldui^,ttiv]tt  ho  ireU  fbrfher    ~ 
tokomtheordorflf  ftlMirMeeeialonh7n*RiBftotbeOtuirl,jp^      .    Tliis  ivltt  alio 
lo  fix  In  tht  mind  a  eoBpanttvo  ytow  «a?  Um  two   * 
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diaoo^eriagAiiMriakjth^^eMthefleooiidiiaUontoTUiitsBlio^  araltbm. 

and  the  tnt  that  reaoh<A  the  oobtinent  itedf.    Little  immediate ■ — *— * 

boiefit  nae  derired  to  Ea^^d  from  the  two  Tojagee  of  Cal>ot,  ffflf'^jSni 
except  the  Ibunda^on  of  a  claim  to  (h»  right  of  teniteiial  ptfo-  tounporiai 
ffarty  in  the 'newly  dieoor^red  region^.    K:;abot  would  willingly    ^^^JgJ; 
naie  renewed  "his  Toyages  nnder  the  patronage  Of  Htaury,.lmt  find- 
ing him' 80  ooeopied  with  ciTil  diaMunciha  at  home  that  he  eonl^tf 
not  be  interested  in  jnevjwta  of  colonial  eettHpncntB  abroad,  he 
transferred  his  serrioes  to  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  he  was  long  ro- 
Tterenoed/br  his  saperior  ddll  in  nayigation. 

5.  sFrom  the  reign  of  Henir  the  Serenth  to  ^t  of  Elisabeth,  a  Avfyfw- 
the  Kngliq^  appear  to  haTChaa  no  fixed  Tiews  of  establiahinif  ed-    snSH 
ooiea  in  America;  and  ere^  the  Taloable  fisheries  which  they  luuldia*  Jufj/wm- 
corftred  qb  the  coast  of  Newfomidland,  W6tr&  Ibr  nearly  a  century,        ^'^ 
monopolized  by  the  commercial  riyalrics  of  France,  Spidn,  and  Por* 

tvyal,  althonjjh  nnder  tlie  aokaowleilged  right  of  English  Jnri»- 
dftion.' 

6.  >Henfy  the  Serenth  was  a  prince  of  consideraMe  talenfo  for  s.  ammeim' 
public  afidrs,  bnt  exceedingly  axarioiona^  and  by  nature  a  dei^t,  "hmSvS* 


althongh  his  sagacity  generally  led  him  to  prefer  pacific  oonnsels.  fltoanM. 
Bis  power  was  more  absolute  than  that  ot  any  prerious  monarch 
eince  the  establishment  of  theX^reat  Charter.*  and  although  his 
rei^  Tras,  on  the  whole,  fortnniite  for  the  nation,  yet  the  serriees 
which  l^e  rendered  itVeredictated  by  his  Tiews  of  priTate  adTaa- 
tag&  rather  than  by  motiTes  pf  public  roiiit  and  geneiosity-^^  sig- 
nal instance  in  Which  the-seifishness'of^a  moonaroh  has  been  mMe 
tocontribute-totiiewelftreofhissuMects.  «The  state  of  England  ^' 

at  this  period  r?4iures  hrom  us  laore  ^atr^  ]^issing  ^cftice^  fftr  hf re  %^ , ^ 

oommence^  thorn  changes  m  the  condition  ef  her  people,  the  influ-  gyjgfff 
enees  of  which  hare  affected  all  their  subeequent  hiBtory,*an^  con*'  9^"^ 
aequendy,  ebentiallT  modified  the  churacterof  our  own. 

7.  *At  the  aoeeei|ion  of  Henry,  wbi^  was  at  thei- close  of  the  i^Bimjf 
loiitf  and  bloody  fars  between  the  houses  ef  York  and  Lancaster,  ffSS^f 

wlach  had  ruined  many  of  the  tfoMlity  of  Hke  Mngdou,  there  was    

ao  OTeraiiadowing  aristocracy,  as  under  feitaier  kmgs,  siifficieiktly 

united  and  poweHbl  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  royal  authority ; 

and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  so  long  the  spoii  of  contending 

Ibctiona,  were  wUling  to  submit  to  usiyrpatiensj  and  cTen  ii^juriee^ 

lather  tiian  plunge  themaelYes  iinew  into  like  nuseries.    4n  the  e.  Fiiii«y  ef 

seal  of  the  king  howerer  to  inoreaae  his  bwn  power  and  give  i^  ad-  £!SSJ^mM 

ditiooal  security,  he  unconsciously  contributed  to  the  adyancemeni    i^  ttlMt, 

o^  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.    In  proportion  as  the  pewer  of  the 

nobility  had  been  diride^  and  weakened  by  the  former  ciril  Ifan,  stf 

had  the  power  of  the  Faiddl  Systemif  been  diminished, — a  fhrmore 


•  Tbe  Qfoit  mHrtnr,  [JKuiwi  CftavtaJ  wm  ohtiiMd  fkom  King  Johifl  by  Am  btfoflu,  anus 
tebudflntiieTaarlXU.    It  HmSted  ■nd  inHisated  tiM  wrtciaea  of  the  ftiuJM 
MMd  Um  aititniy  yovns  of  tlM  nuuiweb,  and  gvamatM  finpafftanfUberttefl  and  pzlvflcgM 
to  an  flaaaai    Ibu  baxmia,  elbrgjr  ^^^  people.    Tet  ft.waa  not  tiu  aAer  a  longhand  bloody  ttrmtt 


p;  dnning  maoy  aaooeediug  fwgna,  that  tha  peaeeable  e^J^ymenft  of  Qieee  righta  was  co-' 
iainad.    ThaOieatCaufCflrwaa  rigi^  J;ane  16(kl21l^atap]aeacaUad  lU^ 
buka  of  tbe  River  Thameai  between  Stalnea  and  Wifidaar. 

t  FlnuUU  Sftitm.  At  the  time  of  tha  Nonnan  oonqneat,  In  the  year  1000,  tbe  pfoplauf 
Bn^taad,  then  called  Angh-Sa^amSy  ftom  their  ntlzed  XiigUflh  and  Buon  origin,  were  wided 
Into  three  nliana :— tbe  noblea  or  tbanaa ;  the  freemen ;  and  the  Plains,  or  slaTes.  The  lat- 
ftw,  h^fwevar,  a  Tary  numenraa  elaai.  were  ef  aararal  Wbda,  and  iwdneea  to  dUhrant  degrcaa 
of  aerrttoda.  Thoaa  who  eoltlTated  ttie  land  were  tranafaed  with  it  ftom  oAa  proprietor  te 
anothfcr,  and  eoold  not  be  remored  from  ft.  Others,  taken  hi  war,  were  tha  abaahite  uiopeily 
of  their  maatan.  The  power  of  a  maater  hoifer^r  orer  hia  aiaTw,  waa  not  nnlimited  among 
llM  An^»-8aaaBa,  as  it  waa  ameof  ttair  Ociman  aneeatora.  If  a  man  matmad  hJa  ala?a'  tha 
~         nw»v«i«dUsfraadom;ifheld]]adhimhaFaldaitnatothaklaf;bvtlf  tfaailaradSI 
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ASAhYSia.  odioaa  instnim^t  of  tyranny  tlian  waa  ever  wi^ed  by  a  siogla 

^—  despot    It  was  the  aelfish  policy  of  Henr^  as  we  shall  learn,  ^hat 

did  the  world  the  ▼aluaUe  service  of  giving  to  this  syatan  its 
death-blow  in  England. 
1.  itanvMr       8.  ^It  had  long  been,  a  practice  amon^  the  nobles,  or  barons,  for 
^'^^f^^^  ^aoh  to  engage  as  many  men  iik  his  service  as  he  was  able,  givii^ 
them  badges  or  liveties,  By  which  t]i€^.  werekept  in  readiness  to  as- 
sist h\^  in  aU  wani,^urreotion8,  and  riotsj  and  even  in  bearing  evi- 
a.  Naiun  qf  dence  for  Jiim  in  courts  of  justice,    ^i^e  barons,  had  thus  estab- 
tketr  power.  ^^^  ^^j  defl^tisms  of  the  most  obnoxious  kind,  ho^e  alike 
to  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  ai^d  to  the  administration  of  justice 
s.  Tfiteoune  among  the  people.    "Jealous  ot  the  power  thoe  exercised  by  Uie 
M%«SS  Ix^vo^  andfrhich,  at  times,'had  been  the  severest  .restraint  upoa 
tnu*      the  royal  prerogative,  the^king  sought  te  weaken  it  by  causing  se- 
vere laws  to  be  emicted  agaList  engaging  retainm  and  giying 
badges  or  liveries  to  juiy  but  the  menial  servants  or  the  baron's 
household. '  An  instance  of  the  severity  of  the  king  in  causing 
these  laws  to  be  rigidly  enforced  is  thus  r^bkted  by  I^ume.    '      ^ 


not  die  within  a  daj  aAar  tha  i«)ary{  the  offimoe  went  nnpnnlshed.  ^  Tl^eee  nn^  and  o6ndl- 
tloDSofaoolety  <»Qstitated  the  l^adkl  system  of  England  mitiin^  Theoonqoeat 

by  Wlllfaun  of  Normandy,  however,  waa  the  canaeof  e^aUiihlng  tiila  iiyaleinltilla  mon  perfWt 
atato  aa  it  then  aztated  on  the  connnent. 

William  diataibuted  large  traota  of  the  landa  of  the  kingdom  among  Jila  Nomuai  fbllowera{ 
yet  to  all  theae  grants  a  Tariety  of  obUgationa  waa  annexed.  Those  Saxon  lajfaholdeia  alao, 
who  were  pormftte^  ta  retain  ttieir  eat^ea,  were  required  first  to  snh^nder  them  to  the  crown, 
and  ^en  to  reodiv  them  again  on  the  sttne  eonditiona  that  were  ezadbed  ef  fiie  NAnnana. 
nhe  nutrt  impoitant  of  theae  condlftionB  was  the  raqnirenifuit  of  Siilitary  aen^ioe ;  together  idlk 
oartain  payments,  of  vaciona  Unda,  which  constitated  a  oonaidnrable  part  of  the  royal  revenue. 
Upon  ttw  non-ftiUUment  of  the  conditions  on  which  Uie  lands  were  granted,  they  reverted  bade 
to^e  sovereign.  Jsi  consequence  of  thia  change  in  the  tenure/ by  wfai<m  land  waa  held,  It 
became  a  Amdainentalaiiaxlm  In  SngUdi  lav,"  that  Che  Ung  la  tbe  nnitaiaal  locd  and  oaif^ 
Hal  proprietor  ofall  the  lands  in  UskingdcpL."  The  word/end  aignifled  "  an  estate  in  trnst," 
hence  the  propriety  nf  calling  this  the  *<  Feadtf  System." 

Neariy  the  aame  conditions  whi^  die  hefvereign  exacted  of  the  baxona.  thy  latter  ha- 
ppaed  upon  their  vaasala  cr  tenaata,  who  were  a  speoiea  of  anbordinats  landnoldara ;  ao  tiwt 
aibx^dalbarbn  waaaUng  inminiatam,  ^dabartmy  was  alittleUngdom.  These  TaasaMw 
tenanta  were  entitled  to  &e  serrloes  'of  the  Anglo-Saxon  serft  or  villaina,  who  were  annexed  to 
ttie  land  i^ch  they  cultivated.  These  serlk,  4^ed  also  predial  slaTes,  posseeaed  an  impertset 
kind  of  property  of  thdr  own,  in  their  houaee,  ftmitnre  and  gardens ;  and  ooold  not  be  va- 
morod  ftoBL  theland ;  bat  tb6  heusaiiold  or  doneatlo  alavea,  the  aame  aa  with  the  Saxnna, 
were  the  personal  nroperty  of  their  masters,  who  sold  then^  ,at  their  pleasure,  and  eTen  ex- 
ported them,  as  araclea  of  cbmmeroe,  into  foreign  countries.  'The  ntunbers  of  this  latter  elan 
ware  graat^y  increased  by  the  Nortun  conquest,  as  those  who  were  taken  fitoMMrs  at  the  bat- 
tle of iTaatingB.  and  in  anbae^^Mnt  xerolta,  were  zeduoed  tc^slavery. 

'  Dpxing  the  flfteoitb  century  the  number,'both  qt  doanestio  and  piradial  slaves,  wis  greats 
diminished,  as  the  proprietors  of  land  i6und  that  their  work  waa  perftrmed  to  better  purpoasii 
and  evm  at  leas  expense,  by  hived  aerranta.  TM  numotraa  wan,  alao.  In  which  the  Bnf^iah 
ware  angaged  during  tlila  period,  oontilbated  to  the  deeline.of  alaTery,  by  obliging  the  noUaa 
to  (tut  azma  into  the  ha^  of  ^eir  aarfli  and  domestics.  Tet  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
B^th,  we  read  of  Sngluh  slarrea,  the  absolute  properly  of  their  masters,  although  at  Uiia  ttoa 
It  waa  a  preraiUng  opbiion  amoqg  peof^  of  aU  nuika,  that  slavery  waa  inoonaistont  with  tiaa 
spirit  of  Chiiatlanity,  and  the  rlfdita  of  humanity. '  In  the  year  1514  Henry  the  Xlghth  granted 
ail  act  of  aaaumMon  to*  two  ofhia  alavea  and  their  ftmiliaa,  for  which  he  asatgned  this  reaaon 
In  the  vreamble :  "  That,  dod  had  at  first  created  all  man  equally  five  by  nature,  but  that 
ma^y  nad  been  reduced  to  slavery  by  tha  laws  of  men.  Ve  believe  It  therefore  to  be  a  plona 
net,  andAkerftor^ous  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  set  certain  of  our  slaves  at  Uber^  flpom  their  bon- 
dage."  It  is  aaserted  by  one  who  wrote  during  the  reign  6t  Edward  the  ffixth,  that  neither 
predial  nor  domeatie  sUures  wsare  then  ibund  in  Xngland^  althoqudi  the  laws  stUl  admitted  bottu 
Tin  most  obnoxious  ftatures  of  the  Feudal  System  had  than  heoome  exttnet ;  althowdi  tha 
military  tenures,  with  their  troublesome  appendagea',  were  not  abolished  untU  1672,  In  the 
seign  <x  GharleB  the  Second.  H^ren  now,  aome  honorary  aarvioea,  required  of  the  andent 
baroaa,  are  retained  at  coronations,  and  on  other  public  oecaaiona.  The  eflbota  of  the  feudal 
ayatem  are  also  still  seen  in  the  existanea  of  aonae  portkma  of  that  powerful  landed  ailatoeiaay 
vdiiehit  ereatod;  and  alao  in  msny  pecnUarltlea  Inthegovemmentandlawff  of  England.  Tha 
latter  cannot  be  underatood  with  any  degree  of  aoouraey  without  a  general  acqnalntanoa  -wiOk 
tha  ayatem  in  which  Huj  originated. 

.  Onth]aauigeet,aaeali  the  ^poitanft  HMoKlai  of  Kngland :  alao,  Blaakatoaa'a  < 
idaa,  Book  Q.,  ohaptan  4, 6,  and  e. 
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0.  1^'  Tht  iarl  o£  Oxford,  thd^king's  ISiTorite  general,  in  irhom  he  anaItsis. 
always  placed  great  and  deserred  oonfldence,  hapring  splendidly  en-     ^^^ 
tertained  him  at  his  castle  of  Heningham,  was  deslroos  of  nuJdn^  tiuSSf^ 
a  parade  of  his  magaifioenee  at  the  departure  of  his  rbval  gnest,  ^V^SbufiS' 
and  ordered  all  his  retainera  With  their  liveiies  and  badge^i^  to  be    jS^Sm 
drawn  np  in  two  lines,  that  their  appearance  might  be  more  gallant      foueih 
and  splendid.    <  My  lord,^  said  the  kii%, '  I  haTo  heard  mndh  of 
▼onr  hospitality ;  but  the  truth  fiyr  eaoeeds  the  report  •  These 
handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen^  whom  I  see  on  both  sides  of  me^ 
fure,  no  dpnbt^  your  menial  servants.'    The  earl  smiled,  and  con- 
ftssed  that  his  fortune  was  too  narrow  fbr  sach  magnificence. 
<  Th^  are,  most  of  them.'  snkjoined  he^  'my  retainers)  who  are 
tome  to  do  me  service  at  tkia  timcL  if  hen  they  know  I  am  honored 
with  your  miO^^'B  presenoa'    Tiie  king  started  a  little,  and  said. 
*  By  n^  faith,  my  lord,  I  ^hank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  but  I 
must  not  allow  my  Isfws  to  be  broken  in  my  si  j^    My  attorney 
must  speak  with  you.^    Oxlirad*  4s  said  to  hate  paid  no  less  than 
flfleen  thousand  marks,  as  a  composition  for  his  offence." 

1(K  sSuch  severity  waahighly  effectual  in  accomplidiing  its  object,  a  BMKletei 
and  the  emi|latu>n  of  the  bfu^>ns,  and  their  Iots  of  display  and  mag-  ^^^  ^mm 
nificence  gradually  took  a  new  direetion.    Instead  of  vldng  with    upmtSi 
each  other  in  Ihe  number  and  power  of  Cheir  dependents  or  retain-  ^SlSSSJi 
ers^  they  now  endeavored  to  etqel^in  the  splendor  and  elegance  of      pmvL 
their  equipage,  houses,  and  tables.    The  very  hixuries  in  which 
they  indulged  thus  gave  encouragement  to  the  arts ;  the  manners 
of  the  wAmty  bedbie  more  refined ;  and  the  common  people,  no 
longer  maintained  in  Tidoua  idleness  by  thdr  superiots,  were>b- 
liged  to>leam  some  calling  or  Industry,  and  became  useral  both  to 
themselves  and  to  others.    Such  were  some  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  a  law  originating  merely  in  the  monarch's  Jealoufl^  and  distrust 
of  the  power,  of  the  nobili^. 

1 1.  'Another  severe  but  covert  bl<^iipon  the  p«wer  of  the  barons'  a  •^mmnm 
was  tiie  passage  of  a  law,t  nying  to  them  the  privilege  of  selling  %SymSSSi 

of  Sieir  landed  estates,  which  before  were -MwjwNeir. 


or  otherwise  disposing  of  their  landed  estates,  which  before  were  -MwjwNqr. 
Inalienable^  and  descended  to  the  eldest  sc^  l^  the  lavrs  of  primo- 
geniture.   ^This  liberty,  not  disagreeable  to  the  nobles  thenisehrea  4.^0*1/ 
and  highly  pleasing  to  the  commons,  caused  the  Tsst  fortunes  of     ^*ff* 
the  former  to  be  gndnall^  dissipatea,  and  thi  property  and  influ-      ^otKw 
enoe  of  the  latter  to  be  incseased.    The  effects  of  thi&  and  of  the 
Ibnner  law,  gpradually  gare  a  new  aspect  to  the  eonrntion  of  the 
eoiftmon  people^  who  began  to  risc^  only  with  the  waning  power  of 
the  Feudal  System. 

13.  >Wiih  die  okeaegj,  however,  Henry  'inm  not  so  sncccssftiL  At  a  Ttoeiwy. 
that  time  all  eonvehts.  monasteries,  and-  sanctified  places  of  wor-  fSSSSSm; 
ship^  were  general  asylums,  or  places  of  rentage,  to  whiph  criminals  Mrfn  aummm 
might  escape^  and  be  salb  from  the  veng^a^ee  of  the  law.  This  lohmlaSm 
was  little  less  than  alloiring  an  absolute  toleration  of  all  kinds  of 
Tioe ;  yet  Henry,  induced  principally  by  a  jealou^  of  the  growing 
power  and  wealth  of  the  monastic  body,  in  vain  exerted  his  influ- 
ence with  the  pope  to  get  these  aanotuaries  abolished.  All  that 
he  could  accomplish,  was,  that  if  thieTes,  robbers,  and  murder- 
gen,  who  had  fled  for  rerage  to  the  sanctuaries,  should  sally  out 


UngwdL  ( 
lOOponnoi. 


tlwfiM  at 


f  Acoordi! 
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logto  Halbm,  tUf  ww  mareljr  tlw  n-eoMtmaat  of  a  ktwpMnd  during  tiM  Niga 
m.    Ifio,ttM]aw]wdpnrt»l^ftU«alntodiraN,ord0Bbt8ofltf  vaUditymi^ 
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AMALT^ia  and  oommit  new  offenees,  and  eseape  »  sooond  tine^  they  Bught 

thai  be  taken  a|id  delivered  up  to  justice. 
1. "  Bm^       13.  ^The  bm^  cf  eUfgy^  howerer,  was  somewliai  abrid^ ;  tho 
SftrS&Snit  ^^^'"^'^  ^<^'  ^^®  ^^  offence  being  burned  in  the  hand,  with  a  let- 
SjSSFSUp^  tor  denoting  his  erxme ;  after  which  he.was  liable  to  be  punished 
of  tSwjmS^  capitally  it  oonyioted  a  second  timei    Bnt  in  tho  following  reign. 
imuY^  when  the  Refonnatlon  had  extended  otov  England,  the  bi^efit  of 
clergy  was  denied  to  any  nnder  the  d%ree  of  snb^eaoon,  and  tho 
privileges  of  t|io  Qanotnary,  as  plaoes  of  refoge  fbr  crimimals,  were 
abolished;  bnt  it  was  )ong  before  all  distinctions  in  the  penal  code 
were  removed  between  the  olevgy  and  other  snbjects. 
&£fiM  T^gr      14.  sThe  laws  relative  to  murder,  howev^,  even  at  the  oommeiQee- 
lir       ^BMKt  of  the  sixteeiithcentiiry,  exhibited  a  spirit  little  lett  enlight- 
ened  than  that  fonnd  among  some  of  the  sava^  tribes  of  Ncrtli 
Amorica.    Prosecntions  for  mnnder  were  then,  as  noW,  carried  on 
in  Uie  name  <tf  the  sovereign,  yet  a  limitipd  time  was  specified 
within  which  the  prosecafeion  was  to  be  commenced,  and  often,  in 
the  interval,  satisfoetioii  was  made  by  the  criminal,  io  the  friends 
or  relatives  of  the  peraoi^  mnrdered,  and  the  crime  was  suffered  to 
go  nnponished.    Bnt  now,  in  all  dvHised^'nations,  public  preseea- 
tors  are  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  to  jnsoce  all  offenders 
against  the  peaoe  and  safety  of  society, 
a  Buf»qf       15.  H>f  the  state  of  morals  during  this  period,  we  may  form  .some 
fuUMriS^,  ^^^ ^'""^  ^^  ^'^  oriminal*statistics  that  have  been  handed  down 
f«.      '  to  us,  aUhottgh  tho  numbers  are  probabljr  scmewhat  exaggerated. 
It  is  stated  in  an  ae((  of  parliameBt  passed  m  the  thbrd  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the. Eighth,  that  the  number  of  prisoners  in  tho 
kii^om,  confined  fo^  de^s  and  cripies,  amounted  to  more  than 
sixty  th'onsand,,  an  assertion  which  appears  to  us  scarcely  credible. 
One  writ^  asserts  that  during  the  ssme  rdgn,  of  thirty-dght 
years,  seventy-fWo  thousand  persons  were  executed  for  theft  and 
robbery    amounting  to  nearly  two  thoiltand  a  year. 
ii  gn^uKi       16.  «Butw»Aret3ldthM  during  the  latter  part  of  tho  reign  of 
^fSjffa    Klinabeth  the  number  punished  capitally  was  lessihan  four  hundred 
etfbiMff .     in  a  year,  and  that,  about  the  middle  of  tho  eighteenth  orntniy,  this 
I.  Jwratiffo  number  had  diminished  to  less  than  fifty.    'This  diminution  is 
M*«f-     , ascribed  by  Hume  to  the  great  iaquovement.in  morali  since  the 
reign  of  Qenry  the  Elghtk  caused  chie^,  he  asserts^  by  the  in- 
crease of  industry,  and  of  tne  arts,  which  gave  maintenancei  and, 
what  is  of  ahnost  equal  imporCaofce,  'oconpation  to   llie   lower 
^TShf^rin-  classes.    *If  these  be  foots,  thev  afford  an  illustration  of  the  piin- 
tSffaSHe  <:ipl^  ^^^  ^  SB  ignorant  population,  idleness  and  vioe  almost  in- 

Jtaott.       separably  aooompany  each  oUier. 

r.Wtnjen       17.  ^During  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  foreign  commeroe  was 

2!SvM^A»  <^*"^^  ^^  ^  ^^^1®  extent,  although  Uie  king  attempted  to  enoon- 

mrutate  the  race  it  by  laws  regulating  trade ;  yet  so  unwise  were  most  of  these 

laws  that  tradeaad  industry  were  rather  hiui  than  promoted  by 


*  By  "  bflMfil  of  etonrjj*'  If  andentood  a  pro^kloiLor  law  by  wUeh  etorgymen  end  otben 
Mt  ftpwt  to  imfcrin  ra^;MD8  bmiIom  wan  ^ninptea  from  enrnlnal  proeeas  In  tho  ocdinaiy 
ooozts  of  law,  and  dellTvnd  oner  to  the  wrffiiaiN'co/  Jndfs ;  to  tliat  tho  ehmek  akmo  look  eof- 
nlanoe  of  the  oIlBnoe.  Under  this  regnladon,  a  oOrmpt  priesthood  Wight  be  guflty  of  cbe 
createot  enonnllieOf  wMi  no  human  poirar  to  biinf  the  oflenders  to  Joadoe.  Originallj  tho 
Mneflt  of  elergj  ivas  allowed  to  thooe  only  who  were  of  the  derieal  order ;  bat  In  yioceia  ot 
tbae  it  wai  extended  to  all  who  eoold  reed ;  each  pereoni  being  aeeoonted  in  those  dejs  of 
knonnoe,  worthy  of  belon«dng  to  the  oleiteal  order.  A  lane  mmber  of  petty  oiltinBes  www 
uen  poniihable  with  deatti  to  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  plead  tb»  boieat  of  dsvgy. 
•H'or  the  TBiioas  modlfloitiens  and  ehanges  wUeh  the  laws  relalin(|  to  benefit  of  olenry  hvf« 
WMtafooe,  and  their  InflaeoMt  la  Ibiming  the  prawnt  penal  oode  el  asglindySee  H1eilBft«o% 
Bocik  r?.,  ohap.  zzrUI.) 
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tli9  are  and  attentkm  lleatoired  upon  them.    Lairs  were  nade  an altbi& 
again^  the  ozportatioB  of  gold  and  a&Ter,  and  agamst  the  esqwr-  -^~— - 
tation  of  horses :  prices  were^afl^xed  to  vooUen  doth,  to  oaps  sad 
hatir;  and  the  wages  of  laborers  were  regulated  by  law.    In  the  otkir1mpo^' 
fblloi^lnjIS  reigp  these  uignst  regulations  were  greatly  extended,  al-    *^  ''^• 
though  in  many  instaaoes  it  was  Impossible  to  enfbroe  them.  Laws 
were  made  to  prohibit  luxury  in  apparel,  but  without  muoh  effect : 
*a  statute  was  enacted  to  fix  the  pdce  of  be^  TOrk,  mutton,  aad 
Teal :  and  laws  were  passed  to  prerentthcpeople  fhmi  abandoning 
UUi^  and  throwing  th^  landsinto  pasturace. 

IS.  ^Tbe  appajQtnt  necessity  for  this  latter  law  arose  from  tibe  ef- 1-  £m»  to  fn- 
fbcta  of  former  partial  and  uxgust  enactments,  which  fbrbade  the '  SSmSru^ 
exportation  of  grain  and  enoouragea  that  of  wooj.    So  pemidcnis  <*yy<>g»<l 
'  to  the  great  .mass  6f  the  people  *was  this  systeoi,  although  lucra-        v^m. 
tiye  to  the  large  landholders^  owing  to  the  increaamg  demand  for 
wool,  that  the  beggary  and  diminished  population  of  tiie  poorer 
classes  were  its  consequences.  ^  ^During  the  reign  of  EdWaM  VI.,  a  £aio  rtUt- 
a  lain  was  made  by  wUch  eyeiy  one  was  .prohibited  from  making  nStJMnn 
cloth,  uiUess  he  had  serred  an  apprenticeship  of  seren  years.  This     ^  ckttk. 
law,  alter  h^kving  occasi(med  the  decay  of  the  wooUen  manufbotures, 
and  the  ruin  of  several  towns,  was  repeal^  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Mary,  but  it  is  suxprisilig  that  it  was  renewed  during  the 
rdgn  of  Elizabeth. 

19.  *The  loan  of  capital  for  commercial  uses  was  yirtually  prohibit-  ^fSl^V' 
ed  by  the  serere  laws  which  were  enacted  against  taking  interest  for      iSn^ 
mpn^j  which  was  then  denominated  usury ;  ffU  evasive  contracts,     moiMy. 
by  which  profits  could  be  made  from  the  loan  of  mon^^^  were  ca^re- 
fally  guarded  against,  and  even  the  profits  of  exchange  were  pro* 
hibited  as  saToring  of  usury.    It  was  not  until  1646,  during  the 
^ini  of  Henry  the  E^hth,  that  the  fint  leg^  interest  Was  known 
in  EngUnd,  but  so  strong  were  the  prdudicesof  th'e  people  aeainst 
the  law  that  it  Wbs  repeiSed  in  the  following  reign  of  Edwani  the 
Sixtk*  and  not  flmily  established  until  1571,  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  when  the  legal  tfate  of  interest  Was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent 
4  An  erideBce  of  the  increasing  advance  of  coinmerdal  prosperity  «.  jMuetim 
is  exhibited^in  the  fiict  that  in  1624  the  rate  of  interest  was  redu-  ^j£j^^ 
ced  to  eight  per  ceat ;  in  1672  to  six  per  cent ;  and  finally,  in  1714, 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  it  was  reduced  to  five 
per  cent. 

*  20.  'One  of  the  greatest  checks  to  industry  during  most  of  the  ^^^^rioua 
aixteeiilh  century  was  the  erection  of  numerous  corporations,  which  '^ 

enacted  laws  for.  their  own  benefit  without  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  often  confining  particular  manufaictures,  or,  branches 
of  commerce,  to  particular  towns  or  incorporated  companies,  and 
exdnding  the  epen  country  in  general.    *As  an  exaiqple  of  the  «.  feqwyto^ 
powers'  which  these  monopolies  had  been  allowed  to  exercise,  it  ^{Jjf^??* 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  company  of  merchant  adventurers  in  wr^  aUow9d 
London,  had,  by  ,their  own  autlunity,  debarred  all  other  merchants    '^  ««e>v<M-' 
from  tradioff  to  certain  foii^gn  ports,  without  the  payment,  'fri>m 
each  individual,  of  nearly  seventy  pounds  sterling  for  the  priv- 
ilege. 

21.  ^any  cities  of  England  then  imposed  tolls  at  their  gates;    v.  Fartotw 
and  the  cities  of  Qloucester  and  Worcester,  situated  on  the  river    PSSSn^ 
Severn,  had  assumed  and  long  exercisM  the  au^thority  of  exacting      ettim. 
a  tribute  on  the  navigation  of  that-  stream.    Some  of  these  corpo- 

•  KotwMutMidlng  the  laivt  agaiiiik  mnxy,  mon^j  waraeereOylxMBed  at  tUi  time— Iha  eom 
nto  of  InfterMt  dnOa^  tbe  nlgD  of  Edward  the  BIzth  bolng  ftmrteoii  per  cent 
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AitALYBia  rate  powers  were  abrogitod  hy  Henry  TIL^  ^oA,  as  a  partial  chaek 

'  to  farther  abuses,  a  law  was  eAacted  by  parliament  that  corpora* 

tiona  should  not  make  any  by-laws  without  the  consent  of  three 
of  the  chief  offio6rs  of  state.    But  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  the  city  corporations,  which,  by  a  former  law.  hod  been  abol- 
isbed  so  far  as  to  admits  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  trades  be- 
yond the  city  limits,  were  again  closed,,  and.  erery  one  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  corporation  was  €hus  prohibited  finom  follow- 
ing the  trade  or  profession  of  his  choice.  -  Such  restriotions  would 
now  be  deemed  exceedingly  tyrannical  nnder^any  government^  and 
totally  at  variance  .with  sound  principles  of  politi<»l  economy. 
>vigjj»y.       22,  ^Several  laws  passed  during  the  rei^^  of  Henry  VII.  and 
^jSSa^^  Henry  VIII.  for  tke  encouragement  of  arcl^ry,  show  on  what  the 
«vn»,  fe.    defence  of  the  kingdom  was  then. thought  to  depend.    Every  man 
was  required  to  have' a  bow;  and  targets,  to  exercise  the  skill  of 
the  archers,  were  ordered  to  be  erected  in  every  parish,  on  grounds 
set  apart  for  shooting  exercises.    In  the  use  of  the  bow  the  E!ng- 
lish  excelled  all  ^ther  European  nations.    Fire-arms,  kmaller  than 
cannon,  were  then  unknown  in  Europe^  although  gunpowder  had 
been  used  during  two  centuries.* 
s.  The  £n£*      23.  ^The  beginning  of  the  English  navy  dates  back  only  to  the 
MTiy^Mf?  ^^^"'^  ^^  Henry  the  Seventh.    It  is  said  that  llenryhimsclf  ex- 
pended fourteen  thousand  pounds  in  building  one  ship,  callesl  the 
Great  Hbrry.   Before  that  tim&  when  the  sovereign  wanted  a  fleet, 
he  had  no. expedient  but  to  hire  or  press  the  ^ips  of  the  mer- 
chants.   Even  Plenry  the  Eighth,  in  order  to  fit  ou^  a  navy,  was 
obliged  to  hire  ships  from  some  of  the  Grerman  cities  and  Italian 
r  to-  states.    ^^\l%  Elizabeth,  early  in  her  reign,  put  the  navy>  upon  a 
better  footing,  by  building  several  ships  of  her  own,  and  by  en- 
couraging the  merchants  to  build  large  trading  vessels,  whidi,  on 
.  pocasion,  were  converted  into  ships  of  war.    $o  greatly  did  Elixa- 
beth  increase  the  shipping  of  the  kingdom,  that  she  was  styled 
by  het  subjects  the  ^'  Restore  of  navu  glory,  and  dueen  of  the 
northern  seas."  .  • 

4.  it»  eondi-      24.  ^  Yet  at  the  time  pf  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1 603,*  only  two 
'^^  ^    and  a  half  oenturies  ago,  the  entire  navy  of  England  consulted  of 
sl^tbeth.    only  forty-two  vessels,  and  the  number  Of  guns  only  seven  hnn- 
a.  Marah  M.  dred  and  fifty-four.    >But;  the  pof^ulation  of  England,  and  indeed 
piJSarfoi*  ^^  *^^  European  states  at  that  period,  was  probably  much  less  than 
if^lSSS,  ftt  the  vresent  day.   Although  some  writers  assert  that  the  popula- 
tion or  England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  amounted  to  two  mil- 
lions, yet  Sir  Edward  Coke  stated,  in  the  house  of  ooiAmona,  in 
1621,  that  he  had  been  employed,  with  chief-justice  Pophiun,  to 
take  a  •survey  of  all.the  people  of  England,  and  that  they  found 
the  entire  population  to  amount  to  onlv  nine  hundred  thousand. 
Two  oenturies  later  the  entire  population  of  Englond  numbered 
more  than  twelve  millions. 
I,  Prerwa-       25.  'The  nature  and  extent  of  the  prerogatives  claimed  and  exer- 
JlSSe^tuir  ^®^  ^y  *^®  sovercigjns  of  England  during  the  first  period  of  our 
EngVmA     history,  present  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry ;  as,  by  oompa- 

•  It  la  beUaved  that  gnnpowder  was  known  in  Cbhta  at  a  veiy  early  period,  tmt  It  was 
Invented  In  Boropa  In  the  year  1S20  by  Bartholomew  Sofawarti,  a  Qerman  monk.  It  la  known, 
howerw.  that  the  com])Oflition  of  gunpowder  wan  described  by  Roger  Bnoon  In  a  treatlae  writ* 
ton  by  him  In  1380.— King  BdwarJ  the  Third  made  nae  of  cannon  at  the  battle  of  Oreaay  la 
1346,  and  at  the  alege  of  Calais  In  1847.  The  llcat  uae  of  thella  thrown  AsMn  mortars  waa  la 
1486,  when  Naples  was  besieged  by  Charles  the  Eighth  ot  France.  Muskets  were  first  used  at 
the  siege  of  Rhega  in  1521.  At  first  mnsketa  were  very  heaTy— could  not  b^  used  without  a  iwit 
—and  were  fired  by  match-locks.  Firo-locka  were  first  U9ed  in  Englan*!  during  the  ci-ril  wan 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
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ring  them  with  the  poweqit  of  ^oooeediiig  priBoes.  we  are  eaabled  ANALWa. 

to  trace  the  gradual  encroachments  o^n  the  kingly  authority,  and — 

thtf  corresponding  adyancement  df  eiyil  rights,  and  liberal  pnn- 

cuples  of  government    ^One  of  the  most  obnixious  instruttientg  of    i.  Ooutt  if 

granny  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  oentiiry  was  the  court   j^jj^j^. 

of  the  Star  QumtbtTj  9Ji  ancient  court,  founded  on  thej^lDciplet 

of  the  oommofi  Uw,  but  the  powers  of  which  were  increneod  by 

act  df  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  l^epry  the  Seventh,  to  a  dqpriM 

rvyholly*incompatible  witl^  the  liberties  pf4he  p^ple.     .    .. 

26.  ^his  court,  one  of  the  highest  in  l)ie  «ealni,and  entirely  un-  t^^PJj^JJJL 
4<9r  the  influence  of  the  monarch,  oonsfsted*ef  the  privy  counsellors    un^md 
of  the  king,  together  wil^  two  judges  of  the  courtd  of  common  law^  JS^S^ 
trho  decided  C9fles,  without  the  interventix>n  of  a  jury.    Its  chmpac         *"**■ 
ter  i?  well  described  b|r  lord  Clarendon,  who  says  that  ^*  its  po^^ 
extended  to  the  asserting  of  jjl  p^rodamations  and  orders  of  state ; 
to  the  Tindioiting  of  ill^al  commissions,.ai^d  grants  of  Monopolies ; 
holding  for  honorably  t£it.which  ^leastd,  ^d  for  just  that  which 
profifed'^  being  a  court  of  law  to  detjpinnine  civil  Hgh^tS)  and  a  •  , 

couft  of  revenue  to  'enrich,  thp  treasury ;  ^i^jf^ining  obedience  Ao 
arbitrary  enactments,  by  fines  and  imprisonments  j  so  that  by  its 


and  the  iminense  power  it  gave  to  the  yo^Lpnerogative,  it  was  long  imgpSnod. 

deemed:  a  necessary"  itppe^dage  of  the  govemmez(t,  una,  at  a  ^ter 

fhur,^  its  utility  \ra^  highly  extolled 'by  sueh  men  a^  Lord  Baeon. 

^Tlus  ^ouii- continued,  wit^  gsad&ally  increasing  authority,  for  cMnaMir 

more  than  a  oentujr^  after  th%  reign  of  Henry  the  Seyei^th,  when  it       **"*" 

was  finally  abolished  in  1641,  durmg  the  reign  of  Charlevth^  First, 

to  the  generaljoy  of , the  whole  nation.  ,     *    ■ 

.  28.  !^During  the  rdgn  of  Hen^^he  J^ij^hth,  the  TOJfX  preiogatiTe  t.  Thk  rMrt 
wa^  carried  to  its  {^r^t^t  exce^  and  its^ncroiiichmenta  wer^le|^-  iStS'^ 
ized  by  ah  act  of  Parliameitt,  w)iich  declared,  that  the  king's  pro-     mgn  q^ 
clamation  shoiiAd  have  all  the  force  of  the  most  positive  law.    ^Lin-^   ^puS* 
ipurd,  the  Catholic  historian  off  England,,  asserts,  that,  althou^  at  f.  jttgrttm 
the  time  of  the  aooessiop  <jf  Henry  the  Eijghth  therd  existed'a  spirit  ^'"'^ijffS^ 
df  freedom,  which,  on  several  oceasioks.  defeated  pie  arbitrary  ^J^n  to  tM» 
measureyof  the  couvt,  yet  before  the  doatn  of  Henry,  the  king  had     tutfoei. 
'nown.  Into  a  d^spo^  ^d  the  people  hod  s^unlc  into  -a  nation  of 
^areiL  ,      •         .  .     ,  '    •      .  '  :' 

2^.  'The  causepof  this  ch^ge  are  aacrib'ed  to  the  olneqiiiousness  t.  tm 


of  the  porliament»;  the  assumption,  by  the  kin|^  of'  ecclesiastical     iJS^ 
supremacy,  as  head  of  the  church ;  and  the  servility  oC  the  two  jeli- 
ffio^  parties  w^ich  divided  the  nation,  each  of  which,  jealous<of 
the  other,  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  king,  submitted  to  his  g^prices^'  *  ^ 

and  became  the  obsequious  slaves  of  his  pleasure-.    ^Edwefd  ihe  8.T*«^«r»r- 
Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elii^eth,  possessed  nearly  the  same  legal  powers  SSST^j^ 
as  their  fieither  Henry  the  Eighth ;  hut  Elizabeth  had  the  policy     ward  th$ 
not  to  exert  all  the  aut^prity  vested  in  the  cr^wn,  unless  for  impor-  ^^tiSi* 
taQf  purposes.    All  these  sovereign^  however,  exercised  the  most       ma. 
arbitrary  power  in  religions  matters,  as  will  be  seen  when  wifeome 
to  the  subject  of  the  Reformation. 

30.  'It  should  be  remembered  that  Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry  the  -9.  Tko  Tmdar 
Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  4Uid  EUzabeih,  were  the  five  «*«»<•*•• 
BovereigiLs  of  the  house  of  Tudor«  ,  ^^A  comparative  view,  of  the  qtate  it-Ownparg 
of  the  English  govesnment  during  theirreigns,  embmcins  the  whole  S!iumd&^ 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  first  period  of  Am'erican  iotory,  may    •*gjj«*' 
\t  gathered  from  the  following  statement. 
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'  ANALY0I8.     51 .  i All  tht  Tudor  jMnces  possessed  little  less  than  alMotnte  pomr 

" over  the  liyeB^  liberty,  nnd  pipperty  of  their  sul^ects,  bed&oae  all 

foMT^thut  ^^^  ^^^  inferior  to  the  royal  prerogatiye,  which  might  at  any 
fOMTtfi^vw.    time  be  eterte^  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  to  condemn  the  in- 
••  ^^"f^l^*^  nocent  or  screen  the  guilty,    sxhe  soTereighs  befbre  the  Todor 
*«SS«ttAM^  p^ince^were  restrained  by  thd  ^wer  of  the  \>arQns:  tlkoae  after 
•^gi      *^®™  ^y  *^®  p^ei*  of  the  people,  exercised  through  the  Hopso  of 
8  ^^Snma-  "^oii^ii^QS,  a  branch  of  the  ^glifsh  Parliament.    'Yet  under  the 
live  itbertia  baronial  aristocracy  of  the  feudal  system.  ilkepeopU  had  1^  liberty 
uup!i&   ^"">  tinder  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Tudor  princes:    This  may 
reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  statements,  that  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  ihfe  succeeding^udor.'princcs,  •greatly  extended  riio 
powers  of  the  royal  prerogatiye,  ana  yet  tfa^'  thair  reigns  were 
more  favonlble  than  those  of  former  princes  to  the  libestica  of  the 
4.  Abnivte   people.    ^An  absolute  aristocracy  is  even  more  dabg^rous  te  civil 
SS'SSioSIit  ii'^'^y  *^^  ^^  absolute  mbnarcby.    Tfie  former  is  the  aggregate 
tpofMrcAy.    po%ver  of  many  tyrants :  the  latter,  the  power  of  but  one. ' 
^JjMieqfHv-      32.  *0T  the  plain,  or  rather  wide  way  of  living  among  the  pec^le 
ffaSSMn  .of  England  during  the  first  period^!  o^i*  history,  we  shall  give  a 
SSlit^    sketch  from  an  historian,*  who  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
f.  *'  bureaw  ^^i^  writer,  speaking  of  the  increase  of  luxuries,  and  df  the  manir 
^lusurfu.^  good  gifts  Ibr  which  they  were  indebted  to*th(B  bleeings  of  Provi- 
dence, says:  ^ There  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  tillage  where 
«  i'remaiu,  wftio  have  noted, three  things  ^  1^  marvelously  altered  in 

7. "  Chim- 1  England  within  tliMr  sound  remembmnee.    ^bne  is  th6  nyaltitode 
^f**^**      of  chimneys  lately  erected;  'whereaa^  in  their  young  days,  there 
■  *wore  not  above  two  or  three^  if  so  numy,  in'  most  oobntry  towns,— 
'  ^he  fire  be^ng  made  against  the  if  all,  and  the  smoke  escaping  throuj^ 
an  opening  in  ^be  roof 
a  *'  Amend-      33. 8'  The  second  thing  to  be  noljced  is  the  great  amendment  of 
*•*%«  f?***^  iodgii^ ;  fbi-,  said  ttey,  our  fathers,  and  we  otorselves,  have  lain 
fiill  oft  upon  srtraw  pallets^  wit£  a  light  cevering,  and  a'  good 
round  leg  under  our  head,  instead  of  a  bolst^.    If  the  gpod  man 
of  the  houses  ha(f  a  mattniss,  and  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his  head 
upon,'  he  thought  himself  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town. 
Pillows  were  thought  meet  only  for  sick  women ;  and  as  ibr  ser- 
vants, if  they  had  any  sheet  above  them  it  was  wellj  for  seldom  had 
they  any  under  their  bodies  tb  keep  them  fVom  t^e  pricking  straws 
that  oft  ran  through  the  canvass  oil  which  they  resrod/ 
1.  Domtatie       34.  >*  The  third  thing  of  which  our  fother^  tell  us  is  the  ezcihalige 
ut€ntu$,     ^^  wooden  platter^for  pewter,  and  wooden  spocftis  for  pilTer  .or  tin. 
For  ao'common  were  all  sorts  of  wooden  vesselsLin  o4d  time,  that  a 
man  should  htirdly  find  four  pieces  of  pewter  in  a  good  fkrmer  s 
M^JJ3Jffc<«  hous^.'    MAgain  we  are  told  that  •  In  times  past  men  wcfe  ,con- 
^'wSiwo     tented  to  dwell  inhouses  of  willow,  so  that  the  use  of  the  oak  was, 
mm."      in  a  ibanner*  dedicated  wholly  to  churches,  princes'  palaces,  navi- 
gation, &c. ;  but  now  willow  is  rejected,  and  nothing  but  oak  any 
where  regarded :  and  yet,  see  the  change :  for  when  oUr  houses 
^        were  built  of  willow,  then  had  we  oaken  men ;   but  now  th^t  our 
houses  are  eome  to*  be  made  of  oak,  our  men  arc  not  only  become 
■  wvHoV,  but'a  great  many  altogether  of  straw,  which  is  a  sore  altera 
ation. 
*'  11-  PowKtf  .  35.  'i'  In  former  times  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  sufficient  de- 
*•"*••     fence  to  kfeep  the  house  in  safety ;  but  now  the  assurance  of  the 
AfiiSirSy    timber  must  defbnd  the  house  fh)m  robbing.    ^'Now  have  we  many 
paired:      chimneys,  and  yet  our  tender  bodies  compUdn  of  rheums,  colds  and 

^HoUliigdwd. 
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'  cfttairlis:  tlien  our  fii*es  w^i:B.taiado  in  recesses  against  thie  walls,  analvbis. 
mnd  Our  heads  did  never  itche.    For  as  the  smoke^  in  thoss  iajs,  ■ 

was  supposed  to  bs  a  sufficient  hardening,  fojr  the  timber  of  the 
house,  80  i^  w^8  reputed  a  far  better  x^edioine  to'keep-^e  gQoi  nuu^      • .     . 
lihd  his  family  frotti  rheumatisms  am  cojids,  wherewith,  as  then, 

.  tery  few  were  ac^wunted?  ... 

36.  '67  another  writer  of  the  same" period  we  are  infbrmed.t)iBt  i.  cttytatt^ 
''the  ereattet  part  of  the  citi^  an{l  good  to.wns  of  England  then  oon-  ammSt  £%• 
sisted  only  of  timber:  cost  oyer  w^h  thick  day,  to  keqp  out  the    no^wy. 
wind.'    The  satne  author  adds  that  the  new  houses  of  the  nobility 

w^e  commonly  b^ult  of  brick  or  stone,  and  that  glass  windows 
were  then  beginning  to  be  u^  in  Knglafui.  The  floors  of  the  best 
houses  were  of  clay,-  strewed  with  irusnes. 

37.  aWe  aj^  infbrmed  that,  ^^m  the  tiipe  of  Elix^et|i,  the  nQbility.  ^  %^y< 
fgesntry.  b^  iitudents,  brdinari]y  dinM  at  eleyen,  before  noon,  ana'  ^'jjjjjjjj^ 
snppea.at  five.  ^  The  merchants  dinedj  ahd  supped.  Seldom  before     • 
twelve,  at  noon,  and  six,  at-night,  especially  in  jLonaon.    The  hus-      , 
bsuidiben  dinea  also.sdt  high  noon.'  as  they  called' it,  and  sapped  &t  s 
seven  or  eight."  "We^ife  told  by  Hume,  t^at  Frpissard  mentions* 
waiting  on  the  Duke  6^  Lanoaste,r  at  fiVe  o'clock  in  the  aftemqpn, 

irhea  the  latter  had  supped*. 

38.  *In  referenqe  to  the  growifig  lateness  of  the  hours  ^  hiii  time.  s.  ^^v^ta 
HUme  has  the  following  remaf'ks :  ''  ft  \  h»rd  to  tell,  why,  aU  orer"  JSttiSitl 
the  world,'  '^a  the  age  l)ecom6s  n^ore  Im^kuHous,  the  lioars  bemxAs 

later.  -  Is  it  the  crowd  of  amusctaxents  that  pu^h  on  the  hoiirs  ^gradu- 
ally ?  or'  are  the'pepple  of  fashicm  better  pleased  with  the  secrecy 
And*  silence  of  ^nocturnal  lours,  'when  the  industrious  vulgar  ar^' 
gone  to  rest  ?    In  rud^  &ges  men  have  but  few  amusements  and .         ' 
ooeupations,  bQt  what  cUtylieht  affords  them."  «  . 

-99. ^U  was  not'until  near  thft  end  of  the  r^^  of  ftenry  the  Eighth  *'■  '^Jf!f^2k 
that  apricots,  melons,  and  currants,  w^re  cultiyated  in  England,  "SimMUt. 
^  When  they  were  introduced  teem  th6  island  of  iatntQ.    ^If  ume  as-     >.  Jg>to 
sert9  that  salads,  carrots,  turnips,  and  otheo -edible  roo^,  were  first       ''*"*■. 
introdu($ed  about  the  same  period  j  but  fron^  olhernAd  older  writerti 
H  appears  t&st  these  fruits  of  the  garden  hod  IJeen  formerly  known  -  ^ 

and  cuhivated,  but  afterwards  neglec^e^.    *The  first  turkeys  seen  a  Turkeyt. 
in  Europe  were  iniported  from  America  bj  Cabot,  on  his  return 
from  his  first  voyage,  to  the  western  world. 

40.  7Spme  of  the  early  colonist  sent  to  Virginia  by  RUeigh,  havinff  T.  jVbaeto^ln 
contraet»l  a  reli^  fot  t(lb^co,  an  herb  which  the  Indians  ^teemed    "V"'* 
their  principal  «nedicine,  they  brought  a  quantity  of  it  to  England, 
and  taught,  the  use  of  it  to  their  countrymen.    "The  use  of  the 
*^  fkUhy  weed"  soofi  became  almost  uniyersi)^,  creating,  a  new^appe- 
tite  in  human  nature,  and  forming,  eventually,  an^kaportani  branch      ;^ 
df  commerce  between  England  and  her  Ao^encan  oolpnies.    I^  i^      ^    \ 
said  that  Queen  Elisabeth  herself,  in  the  close  of  her  life,  became  t ' 

otie  of  RaleigVs  pupils  in  the  accomplishment  of  smoking.*    'The  a  310  90MO. 

•          .                  *                       **           \ 
-       <  m^—  t       .  .     *..  ,  .  .        . 

*  On«  day,  m  ibe  mm  partaUng  tbii  indalgeiioa,  lUldgh  batted  with  nar  tlu*  ha  oooM 
nriceztain  th«-wel^t  of  the  smoke  Uiat  ihoald  iarae  in  a  gfyen  time  fMbi  her  mfO^ty's  mo^th. 
For  this  parpoee,  he  wdghed  flrat  the  iobkooo,  and  KftenraniB  the  aahes  left  in  ihfr  pipe,  and 
aadgoad  the  d^^ferenca  as  the  weiifht  of  the  imoke.  The  queen  aeknowlefged  Ihai^  he  had 
fptinod  hifl  bet ;  adding  that  she  belieTed  he  was  tha  only  alohemlit  who  had  erer  snoeeecM 
|n  taming  smdke  Into  gold. — Stit|k.  ... 

It  appeals  that  the  smoking  of  tehaceo,  a  custom  first  61»eiTed  among  the  iiatlyBa  of  Ajiiaf- 
Jea,  was  at  flntxaUed  t{y  the  whites,  **  drinking  tobaoeb."  Thos  Ifa  theaoeonntglTea'by  th« 
Plymouth  people  of  their  first  eonlbrenoe  with  Maansolt,  It  U  said,  "  behind  his  back  bmg  a 
little  bag  of  tobaeeO)  wfaleh  he  diaak,  and  gare  vto  drlnk.'*>  Among  the  reo6ids  of  the  Ply- 
month  colony  for  tlv  yo«r  1646  is  Jhnnd  im  entiy,  that  a  oosmiittee  was  appolntsd  *^  ta^tew 
«p  an  ordsr  eoneeniJngthe  disorderly  drinking  of  tobaooo." ' 
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ANALYSIS,  potato,  One  of  the  (deepest  and  niost  A0|iin9hiBC  i^eeies  of  ^agete 

ble  food,  was  first  broiight  flfom  America  into  Ireland  La  the 

1565;  but  it  wa&  fiftj  years  la^  before'tfiis  valuable  root 
mmch  cnltivated  in  England. 


1.  iMte^      41.  ^Nor  shoiild  we  neriect  to  mentipn  the  indebtedn^ 
TiSiHh'^  Amoriea  owes  to  Europe.  Besides  a  race  of  c^Tilixed  men,  the  fonner 
roiw.       has  recelTed  from  the  latter  a  bc^ed  of  domestiq  animala    Ozea, 
,  .        horses,  and  sheep  wei'e  ankp^wn  in  America  ontU  they  were  intro* 
duced  by  the  £lngl^h,  French,  B  Woh  and  S>wedf9u  into  their  reqpeo- 
tive  settlemeiits.    Bees  w^  ^ported  by  the  English.    The  In- 
'  (j^ans,  who  had  never  seen  thesg  instets  before,  gare  thoji  the  ^ame 
of  English  flies j  and  >used  to  say  'to  each  other,  when  a  swam  of 
'bees  appealed  in  the  Voocb>  '^  Br6thei:8^it  isitimie  for  os  to  depait, 
^r  the  whit^  people  are  ooming." 
t.  PpdMf        42.  sAbomt  the  year^577,  daring  the  reign  of  EHabeth,  poekeU 
^^'fc^'     watcher  wer^  first  brought  into  ^gland  from  Qermany.    ^Soon 
8.  Coaom.    3^^  ^^^  ,^  ^  coachte  wad  int^Midced  by  the  Earl  of  AmndeL 
Before  this  time,  the  (jneen,  on  puolip  ocoasions,  rode  on  henebaclL 
fjOgnyfey  behind  her  chaqpiberlain.    ^Tbe  nuul'begs^  to  m  xegnlarly  eamea 
vtMmru.  ^  ^  f^^  routes,  during  the  reign  »of  Elisabeth,  aluiouflh  but  few 
,        .  "piist  offices  were  establiSied  until  I636,'in.the  reiga  of  Charles  the 
First, — fif^n  years  aflji^  th^  founding  of  the  Plj^outh  celony. 
1  JfHean '  '    43.  ^It  was  durine  the  i^pi  of  Elizabeth  that  the  Afriftw  alave 
%9^ind$.   trad^  was  first  introduced  i|>t9.  Ex^lJajid';  and  as  that  inhunaa 
'  traffic  afterwards  entailM^uc)i  eyils  upon  olr  own  oc^try,  it  amy 
not  iie  u^hteresting  to  give  in  this  plao^a  brief  aooount  of  its  origin. 
«.  Bar^ni-      *As  early  as  1^3.  a  fsw.Afli'ican  shires  were  ^ent  into  the  New 
^']j2j|^S(^>?6rld  from  the  PoHuguese  settl^euts  •&  the  coast  of  Africa; 
jiMTiMAv  \ad  eight  years  later  Ferdinand  of  Spain  jpeimitte^  their  importa- 
'^iSS!^    ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  Spanish  colonies  in  greater  nWbecs,.  with  the  deaicn 
of  substituting  their  laboi*  in  the  plac^  of  thai  of  the  less  hpidy 
natives  Of  America^  but  on  his  death  ^e  jreg^ent^  cardinal  XimeiMi, 
discarded  this  poCcy,  and  the  traffic  ceased. 
7.  PoUeif  qf'     44.  7  A  fb\r  years  later,  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  the  worthy 
Jilu^Slig,  Las  Cases,  the  friend  and  beneAictor  of  the  Indian  rao^  in  the 
'  warmth  of  his  zeal  t6  save  the  aboriginal  Americalis  frmn  the 'yoke 
^  of  bondage  which  his  countrymen  had  inij[K>se(}  upon  them,  but  not 

perceiving  the  iniquity  of  reduclns  one  race  of  men  io^i^veiy,  un 
der  the  plea  of  therelnr  restoring  liberty  to  ano^er,  urged  upon 
his  monarch,  Charles  the  Fifth,  Uien  king  of  Spain,  the  importa- 
tion of  negroes  into  'Amwiea,  to  supply  Sie  SpanJsSti  plantations. 
Unfortunately,  the  plan  of  Las  Ciisas  was  adopted,  and  the  tndt 
in  slaves  between  Africa  and  America  was'  brought  into  %  regular 
form  hy  the  r<y'al  sanction. 
aNgg  m-       4:6.  ^Charles  however  lived  long  enough  to  rq>^t  of  what  he  had 
'^"vm  ^^^u  inconsiderately  dope,  and  in  his  Uter  years  he  put  »  stop  to 
J»ow   the  slave  trade,  by  an  order  that  all  slaves  iu  his  Aiperi^aa  donun- 
^  ions  should  be  fr^    This  order  was  subsequently  defeated  by  his 
»     a.  im.    "  voluntary  surreiidei*  of  the  crown  to  his  son,  and  his  retirement 
ii^to  a  monastery ;  and  under  his  successors  the  trade  was  carried 
'  9  TfmtUtve  bn  wi^h  renewed  vjgor.    'Louis  the' Thirteenth  of  France,  who  at 
^'^iiS^Sit^'  ^^'^  opposed. the  slave  trade  from  eouscientious  soniples,  was 
SrSm     finally  induoed  to  enoourage  it  under  the  persuasion  that  the  rea- 
'  oiest  way  of  opnverting  the  negroes  was  by. transplanting  them  to 
'la  M  jrtf-  the.eo)onies ;  a  plea  by  which  all  the  early  apologists  of  the  slave 
iMA       trade  attempted  to  vindicate  ita  practice.*    Wn  England,  also,  the 
/  •  • 

'*  IttaM4iioelMeBiiifadl&jast|fiea4oBoftlilitn40,tha(tbowiDadeilaTtairtM 
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tences. 

46.  'TKe  eelebnted  tiefmfin^  Sir  John  Hawkins,  aflerwards  creittod  i 
admiral  and  treasurer  •£  Uib  British  na^y,  was  the  first  English-  ^'*S!JuA 
mail  who  engaged^  the  slaye  trade.    Hairinj^oonoeWfd  the  pr6-    ^nmek  qf 
ject  of  transplantiAg  AiHcans  to  America,  he  oommimicated  his    '^'trMt^ 
plan  to  seyeralof  4ii6  opulent  oonntrymen,  «ho,  perceiying  the  yast 
'emolament  that  Qiiglikt.be  deriyed  nreai  -it.  eagerly  ,)oin^  him  in 
tbe  enterprise.    <In  1961^  he  sailed  for  Afr^ea,  and  Inying  feaehed  t  nnt^o^ 
Sierra  Leone  he  began  toiraffio  with  the  natives,  in  the  nsoal  articles  ^^^(jf'^ 
of  barter,  taking  occasion  in  the  meantime  to  giye  them  glowing  de^ 
Bcriptionsof  the  country  to  which  he  was  bound,  and  to  contrifist  it» 
beauty  and  fertilitywith  the  poy ercy  and  harrennesaof  their  own  land. 

47.  ^Finding  that  thfiy  listened  te  him^wlth  implicit  belief,  he  as-  t.Th»nMiM 
sored  them  that  if  any  of  them  wore  wiUing  to  accompany  hiin  oix  ^'SSlSS'if 
his  yoyage,  thay  should  partake  of  i^U  the  adyantages  of  the  bean-       iMm. 
tifkl  county  io  which  he  would  conduct  then),  as  a  recompense  for 
the  moderate  and  easy  labor  which  they  should  giye  in  return. 
Three  hiindred  of  these  nnsospflcting  negroes,  ensnared  by  the  ar- 
tifijQps  of  the  white,strangers,  and^^ptiyated  by  tfie  European  or-  • 
naments  and  luxuries  spread  before  them,  were  thus  persuaded  to 
oonsnnt  to  dnbark  for  Hispaniolat 

43. 40n  the  night  preyious  to  their  deparhire  they  wore  attacked  4.  Wghn^- 
by  a  hostile  tribe^  And  HawloAS,  hastenaif^  to  their  uSsistance,  re-'<      ^^^ 
pulsed  the  assailants,  and  took  a  number  .of  thtsin. prisoners,  whom 
he  eonyeyed  on  'board  his-Tessels» «  ^The  next  day  he  sailed  with  s^The  voy- 
liis  quxed  c^igo,  and  during  th^yoyage,  treated  his  yoluntary  cap-       ^v** 
ttyes  with  much  greater  »kindi|ess  than  he  exercised  tosfards  the"* 
others.    <In  HispanioU  he  disposed  bf  the  whole  cargo  to  great «.  oupotUtan 
adirantage,  and  endeayored  to  .inculcato  on  the  punehSsers  of  the  ^t^  cargo. 
negroes  the  same  distinction  in  the  treatment  of  them,  wliieb  }tr 
himself  had\>bsery^    But  ho  had  n<m.placed  l!he  Afirioans  be*    , 
jond  his  own  si^peryision,  snd  the  Spaniards,  who  liad  paid  for  all 
at  the  mm^MfJt/^f  treated  all  ss  slay es,  without  any  distinctic^n. 

49.  TQn  therstnm*  of  Hi&Khins  to  JSngland^  the  woaltb  which  he  7.  JC«ftini  tf 
brought  with  him  ezcitod  uniyersal.  intiJ^est  and  curiosity  re-  ^S!t^t± 
speeting  the  manner  in  whi^h  it  \s^  been  obtained    ^When  it    |^  i^  ms. 
was  known  that  £e  had  lieen  transporting  Africans  to  America,  s  PuMie  Mi- 
there  to  become  sciryants  or  slayea  to  the  Spaniards,  the  public  ^JJ^^Jf^ 
fooling  was  excited  against  the  Wirbarity  of  the  traffic,  and  Haw-  Tf^St. 
*  kins  was  summoned  to  giye  an  account  of  his  proceedings  before 
the  queen,' who. decUredf  that,  "if  any  of  the  Africans  had  been 
canied  sway  withoi^t  their  own  consent,  it  would  be  detestable, 
and  call  down  the  yengeance  of  Heayen  upon  the  undertakers.'^ 
^Hawkins  assured  her  that  none  of  the  natiyes  had  been  carriM    >.  $?^^^ 
away  by  him  by  compulsion,  nor  would  be  in  futur^  except  suo^      Myw- 
as  di^i^ld  be  talcen  in  war :  and  it  appears,  that  he  wais  able  to  con- 
yince  her  of  the  justice  of  his  polwy  {  declaring  it  an  act  of  hu- 
manity to  canry-mcn  from  a  worse  condition  to  a  better;  froln  a 

wyltio  teken  In  lattte  by  thdt  coonferjnita,  «nd  that  bj  parchadng  th«m  the  Htm  of  n 
vaay  hmiiAn  ertatares  were  laved,  who  would  oUienrise  hare  been  seCTUlced  to  tbe  fanplftcable 
xeyiOfeDfUieTl^on.  But  tUe  uaertion  ia  vMtitod  by  the  fluit  that  it  wa«  not  lUtUlong  after 
th«  oammencemeBt  of  the  African  slaye  trade  that  we  read  of  the  dUTerant  negto  nadooa 
mikfaig  war  upon  eaoh  other  and  seUhig  their  captiTes.  Mr.  Bnie,  principal  director  d  tbe 
•azij  nench  Aftfoan  ilaTe  Compaiky,  nje,  "  Tbe  Suropoani  we*^  ftr  from  dedring  Io  ac%  at 
IWwVmeliwe  among  the  n^roes ;  which  would  be  acting  oontraiy  to  their  interests ;  sinoe, 
the  giusliii  tbe  wan,  tlie  more  slaTee  were  proci^^>'  BooDfcA,  another  writer,  cBredur  oflhe 
Dntek  ComlMmy,  surs,  ^*  One.of  the  former  directors  gsve  large  smtae  of  money  to  the  negrqet 
of  oaa  oadon,  to  Indnee  then  to  attack  soma  of  tha  ik^ghboxlag  tribes.^'  * 
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Ai«iLT0l0^  stoto  of  i^agaa  barbarian,  to  the  elijoTmcnt  oY^tlio  ble^9$iig8  of 

• ^ Christianity  and  civilization. 

fc  SMoiMi        50.  Un  1564  Hawkins  sailed*  with  two  vessels  on  a  second  rejigs 
J^SSm     ^  ^^®  ^^^^-^  "^  Africa^  and  during  the  yassaae  an  English  ship  of 


a-Oetisi    war  joined  tho  expedition.    aOn  their  anivid  at  Sievra  Leone,  tfao 
old  ttrie.     negrqes  were  found  shy  and  reserved.   .As  none  of  their  oompuf- 
^Sfn2SS»  ^^^  ^  returned  from  the  first  voyag^  they  began  to  smqpcH 
'  that  the  ^glish  had  killed  «nd  devoinred  then^  and  no  persuasion 
s^AMwrx^  oould  ^induce  a  se<^nd  coppony  to  embark,    ^he  erew  of  the  ship 
**^S«r^^  of  war  then  proposed  a  resort  to  violent  meosures,  and  in  this  they 
were  seoondMl  by  the  ^ors  under  the  eonunand  of  Haiwkins  him- 
Mlf,.and  notwithstanding  Htm  protestations  of  the  Uutter,  who  cited 
tne  express  osmpiahdv  of  the  queen,  and  appeoledto  the  dictates 
.     of  their  own- conscience  against  such  lawless  barbarity,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  put  their  purpose  in  ezeoatlon ;  observing  probaUy,  no 
difference  between  the  moral  guilt  of  calm  treacliery  end  nnilis- 
guised  violence,  .  ^ 

4.  TJu  renOi.     51.  <  After  several  attacks  upon  the  nativ^  in  which  mimy  lives 
were  lost  on  both  aide^,  the  ships  were  ift  length  freighted  with  ear- 
goes  of  human  beangs,  who  were  borne  away  to  the  S^midi  ooloni^ 
and  there,  for  no  crime  but  the  misfortnne  of  their  weakness,  and 
with  no  other  motive,  or  plea  of  excuse,  than  the  avarice  of  their  - 
f.  ^mmrk$.  captors,  w<lre  consigned  to  endless  slavery .--'Snch  wan  the  ctm- 
mencement  of  the  EngUA  branch  of  the  African  slave  tnida    The 
infamy  c^its  origin  rests  upon  the  Old  World :  tl{e  evils  which  it 
has  entailed  are  at  this  day  the  shame  and  the  di^grai*  of  the  New. 
a  bMhanu     52.  'The  importance  oif  the  R'spoaiiATioit,  as  connbeted  not  only 
^g^tSann  ^^^^  ^^®  history  of  England  at  this  period)  but  With  the  advance  of 
.    \^ .    civili^tion,  true  religion^  and  repuUioan  prineiplea,  throughout  all 
subsequent  history^  requires  from  us  some  account  of  its'  origin, 
nature,  and  pi^sgres^.  ,     ^ 

7,  ReHgioM      53.  JAt  tho  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  only  was  the 
•?S2afrS*'  Catiiolw  "^Hgion  the  bnly '  roUgion  knowrf  in  England,  but  also 
uS^ning  qf  throughout  iOl  Europe ;  and  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  that  religicn, 
'^cSSSyf^  ^^  recently  assume^!  to  himself  beth  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
over  al)  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, — granting  the  extreme  regions 
s.  Latt  tser-  of  the  earth  to  whomsoever  he  pleased.   ^The  last  exercise  of  his 
^pX£i^    supreme  power  in.  worldly  matters,  Was -the  grafting  to  the  king 
fmm  tem^  of  Portn^  all  the  oonntries  to  the  east^rard  of  Cat>e  Non  in  Africa ; 
Toraipttder.  ^^  ^  |]^^  ]^  ^f  Bps^n,  all  the  Countries  to  the  wMtward  of  that 
limit ;  an  act  w^cli,  according  to  some,  conQ>leted  in  his  person  the 
character  of  Aniiekristt^  or  "  that  man  of  sin,  sitting  iif  the  temple 
of  Grod,  and  showing  himself  as  -God."* 
9  Univenai      54.  'At  this  time  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  papal  power;  all 
'pSSt^j^iM  b^resies  had  been  supp^es8^d — all  heretics  exterminated ;  and  all 
S^R^M.  ^""^stendom  was  quietly  reposing  in  a  unity  of  ikith,  riies,  and 
^*^  ceremonies,  and  supinely  acquiescing  in  the  ntuhero^s  abeunuties 
inculcated  by  the  "  head  of  the  chtirch,''  when,  in  1517,  asi^e  in- 
dividual dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  reigning  empire  of 
superstition, — ^the  power  of  which  has  ever  since  been  declining. 
This  person  was  Maetin  Luthek,  a  man  of  hi^.rcpntation  for 
sanctity  and  leamiqg,  and  then  professor  of  theology  at  Wittem-^ 
^  berg  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  electoraite  of  Saxony,  a  pr<hrince^of  Ger- 

.many.f 

■■       '  ■  « r— 

•  S  TlMik  S4,  M,  4Ch^At  thk  period  the  popee  *«ed  no  oppodtion  to  Chelr  Mttnrilir  h» 
•ny  reepeot ;  m  Um  osnimotlMU  of  the  twelfth  and  tUrteeefh  ceatoriaer  mind  bf  the  ilU- 
feaeec,  Waldcnwiy  fte.,  had  been  enttrely  i<ypreaeed. 
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45.  iTke  ootuion  tkat  flrst  etaluted  Lutber  in  oppotitioa  to  tlk«  avaltbu. 

ckuroli  of  which  he  was  a  memberi  was  tho  autkorisod  sale  of  in-  — T*~ * 

dnlgenoefl,  or,  a  renuasion  of  tlie  puAiahment  ii'ue  to  ains ;  aacheiao  i^^^iJ^ 
which  the  pooe,  Imo  yL,*  had  adoptecL  aa  an  expedion^  for  ^plen-    J[^'*//!J 
j^hing  an  ^khansted  treasury.    'Luther  at  first  inveighed  .against  /j^^^ 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences  only;  stiU  professing  a  high  respect  wuprogrm 
tat  the  apostolic  see,  and  implicit  submission  to  its  authoi^ity  \  but  *£/ilSrhtm 
as  he  enlarged  his  obserration  ansd  reading^  and  discoyered  new  mpdruu^ 
abusea.  and  errors,  he  bepu  to  doubt  of  the  Pope's  divine  author'    '^''Y- 
ritj ;  he  rqjected  the  doctrine  of  his  InihllihiMty  ;t  gradually  abol- 
iaked  the.  use  of  man,):  anxicular  confession,^  and  the  wor^p  of     * 
images  ;||  denied  the  doctsine  pf  purgatory,1[  and.  opposed  the  fast-"- 
ings  inthe  R4tmish  church,  monastic  vows,  and  the  cdibacy  of  the 
clergy.  *  .        » 

96.  Hm  1520,  ^ingUos,a  man  not-lnfesior  in  understanding  and  ^  xaimHm. 
knowledge  to  Luther  himself,  raise4  the  standard  of  reform  in 
Switzerland,'  aiming  his  doctrines  at  ono^  to  tho  overthrow  of  tho 
whole  fiibric  of  popery.    ^Notwithstanding. the  most  strenuous  ef-«  i  aprtaA^ 
forts  of  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  clergy  to  resist  the  new  faith,   ^^^^SS^ 
the  minds  of  men  wore  aroused  fVoni  that  lothai^  in  which  they  *     « 
lind'so  long  rtumhsred,  and  Protestantism**  spread  rapidly  intb 
«T«ry  kingdom  of  Eurt>|te. 

57.  <L^  Eiogland  tho  ^inciples  of  the  Reformation  secretly  gained    ••  Ommm 
mmy  partisans,  as  there  were  still  in  that  kingdom  some  remains  ^JdviJSS^ 
of  the  l^oUardsfft  a  sect  whose  Kloctirines  resembled  th<;^  of  Luther".  <ticgw>qfrti 
Bat  abothe^,  am  p^haps  more  important  cause,  which- fkvored  the  ^fSSUSt 
lUfonnafcion  in  England,  was  the  jncreasid  attention  which  then 


*  Ate  ptye  «M*«soeettigl7  frofflgste,  and  is  Icbavb  to  bure  bean  a  dlsbaliavar  In  Chila- 
Oudftv  itieU;  which  ha  eaUed  "  A  «ery  prqAtmitlefabU  for  hknandhi*  pr^kee»S9r^^^ 

t  nndoctrtiia  of  in/alUbilitf,  is  that^f^  entire  exspip^QB  from  UaUBty  to  errJ* 

t  Sbfs  oataabta  af  the  oaremoniaa  and  pmjan  used  in  the  Komiah  ehurch  a^the  ealelnmllon 
of  Cha  enehariat.  or  aaenunant  af  fcha  Lord's  aOppar ;— «mhraaiiig  the  auppaaed  ponaecration  of 
tlia  hnad  a^  ino»  i&ta  the  seal  body  and^blaad  of  Cbriafc,  and  oflfoiing  Cheni,  so  transubtttm- 
tiaUA,  aa  an  esplataKy  aaetiflee  far  the  Imog  and  the  dead.  X^^  masf  is  that  song  by  tlM 
<«balr,  and  oelebntted  yilQa.  the  assiatance,of  the  V^KfUa :  Uno  mats  it  that  in  wMdi  the  prajaM 
mn  baraljf  reheaned  wlthoot  sringing. 

\  Jbtruviar  t&t^uMion^  In  the  Ramiah  ehiueh,  is  a  private  aoloMwIiedgnanit  of  aliu  to  a 
^rieM.  with  a  view  ta>th«ir  abaolttfton  or  pardon. 

I  The  wwthip  of  images  crept  Ihto  the  Rondsii  ohnreh  TSry  ftrndoally.  Its  sooroe  origl-, 
aiaiedf  al|o«t  the  latter  end  of  the  Ibarth  oeatoOLin  the  cnalom  or  adaiitang  piefwM  of  satots 
•and  martyra  into  tiM  chnrohea  v  bht,  aMho^jh  tbea  eonsidfared  nMoely  aa  omamanti,  the  prae* 
tiee  mal  with  any  eansiderable  oppoaittou.  About  the  beginidug  of  tb^  fifth  eentniy  I'm^grt 
were  introdhoed.  alsQ  br  waj^  of  ornament;  and  it  oontinued  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  ohurak 
autU  the  beginning  etflM  seventh  dentilry,  thkt  tbey  were  to  be  wsed  only  aa  Ad^  to  devotum, 
and  not  aa  olyeetf  ofvoankifi.  Protestant  writera  aaaert  thai  inagea  ware  worakiped^  by  tha 
monka  and  the  papnlaoe,  aa  early  as  tho  beglmiog  of  the  eighth  eehtory..  The  aeoond  eoaa- 
soandmant  Ibrhida  the  worship  of  imagea.  *-    -^ 

1  The  daefatioe  of  purgatory^  which  has  often  been  mlarepMtented:  lb  belleaedjn  by  C|hth«- 
4iea  aaMlaws :  1st  AH  sins,  hewwer  dight,  will  be  punished  hereafter,  if  not  caneelled  by 
vepeataaee  here.  2d.  Those  having  the  stains  of  the  smaller  nns  only  upon  them  at  death, 
will  not  neelfe  etomal  punishment  8d.  But  as  n<me  can  ^  adnMttod  into  bea-ven  who  are 
«ot  purified  from  all  sins,  both'  great  and  small,  the  Cathotto  ^Mllerea  that  there  must,  <3S  necea- 
Sifejr.  be  aomajrfaotf  or  state,  where  sodla,  not  Iraecoeerably  laat,may  be  purified  b^ore  their 
-ainuttaniee  into  hecren.  This  state  or  plaoe,  though  not  profbaaing  to  know  what  or  where  It 
'la,  tha  Catholic  ca^ls  prmgaXani.  4th.  He  alto  beMevos  that  thoae  that  are  in  this  plaoe,  being 
the  Urix)g  members  af  Jeauil  Christ,  are  ralieTed  by  the  prayers  of  their  feU0w  members  Imbo  oft 
«arth,  as  alao^y  alms  and  maasea,  offered  up  to  Qod,  fi>r  their  aoula. 

••  nie  uuae  FrotetUuUt  was  lltst  glTen  In  Germany  to  tha  adherants  oi  liUtfaer,  beeanse,  in 


-IfiV,  a.  number  of  tha  Oerman  prinooajjuid  thirteen  imperial  towns,  protested  againat  a  deeiea 
«f  GfaMlaa  V.  and  the  diet  of  Spirea.    The  tem  Proteatanto  haa  alnoa  been  »ppUed-to  all  wik» 


aepawUe  fkom  the  eoasmnidan  «f  the  church  of  Rome, 
tt  The  LolOmds  were  a  religloua  aeet  which  aroae  in.Ctarmany  abouithe  beglnsl&g-of  Iha 


eentoxy.    They  rejected  the  sacrifice  of  the  maas,  extreme  unction,  aad  penaneai 

iroh  of  Bame.    The  fbUowan  of  Um' 


in  otlier  veqiaeta,  dUtared  fimn  the  ohuroh 
Wlei^fla,whoal8ottTsdintbalbiupteeafteentm7«werf  somathnesttesMd  LottMPda 
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AifAjuTSW.  b«gMi  to  be  paid  to  <da9sUal  leanung.    >At  tlio  tfaiie  of  t^e 

' X"  ▼  W7  of  America^  English  literature  was  at  a  Tory  low  ebb.  alUioogli 

u^!nSlfSi  ^  almost  eve^  fonner  age  somO'distinguished  men  haa  ariaen  to 
dispel  the  gloom  bjr  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  render  their 
names  illustrious.  At*  the  period  of  whkh  we  are  now  speaking 
the  art  of  printing  had  been  but  recently  tntroduoed  into  England: 
books  wete  still  scarce,  instructors  more  so.  .and -learning  had' not 
yet  become  the  road  to  prefermetat.  The  nobility  \d.  general  were 
ilHterat^^  and  despised  rather  than-patrenixed  leeinilng  and  learned 
men.  '^it  is  enough,*'  remarked  one  of  them,  ^  f4t  nobl^men'^soB^ 
t(f  wind  their  horn,  apd  cany  their  hawk  flubr,  and  leave  stady 
and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  people." 

58.  *About  theoommeneementef  the  snjLteenth  century,  howeiver, 
learning  began  to  rcTiye  in  England.  The  study  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guid first  excited  public  attehtion,  and  so  diligently  was  it  enhi- 
Tated  by  die  eminent  men  of  the  time,  that  the  sixteenth  centniy 
may  yery  properly  be  called  the  Latin  age  Both  Henry  tl» 
Eighth,  and  his  distingui^ed  minister,  cardinal  Wolsey,  were  emf- 
!>%'^l!2^  nent  patrons  of  classical  learning. '  'At  fii^  the  study  of  Greek 
met  with  great  opposition  firom  the  OathoUc  <ftergy,  and  when,  Ita 
ldi5,  the  eelebratol  Erasmus  published  a  copy  of  the  New  Teslfr- 
ment  in  the  original,  it  was  denounced  with'great  bitterness  as  an 
impious  and  dangerous  book,  and  as  tending  tor  make  hereties  .af 
those  who  studied  ih  •  '  ' 

,. .  .-.««-w       59.  ^And.  indeed,  it  prpbably  had  thai  tendencr ;  for beforethia 
!^^i£  time  Tory  few  of  the  EngUsh  theologians  had  n«de  the  Bible  their 
tfmpibS%  study;  and  eyen.the  professorS'Of  divinity  read  leetaires  only  on 
certain  select^sentei^ces  from  the  Scripturca|  or  on  topics  expounded 
by  the  ancient  schoolmen.    But  the  study  of  the  Bible  aroused  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  even  among  the  few  who  iTere  ablate  read  it  in 
the  ori|;inal ;  as  its  real  doctrines  beeon  to  be  known,  the  repnta- 
.  ,  tion  of  scholojitip  diyinity  dimjnidhea^  the  desire  of  deducing  re- 
ligious opinions  fh>m  the  wofd  of  Godalene'began  to  prevail ;  and 
thus  the  minds  of  men  were  somewhat  prepared  for  the  Refoma- 
^  ^     tien,  eren  before  Luther  began  his  career  In  Grerikianj.         '^ 
$.  B&nry  tks      60.  'But  Henry  the  JQIghth  hating  been  eduauted  m  k  strict  4t- 
^XSHrSm  taduBent  to  the  diurch  of  Rome,  and  being  informed  that  Luther 
SSitMB  qf  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  writings  of  Thoipas  AcjUiniis,*  a  teacher 
'^a^ST'^  of  theology,  and  the  king's  favorite  author,  he  conceived  so  yioient  a 
pr^udice  against  the  reTormer,  that  he  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  against 
t.  **  O^fmOa-  the  doctrines  whicbhe  inculcated,    *A  copy  of  this  work  he  sent 
ef  Ma  FaUh.^  ^^j  ^j^^  ^^^  ^jko,  pleased  with  thfe  token  of  Henl7's  religious  seal, 
oonfernxf  upon  him  the  title  of  defender  of  the  f(n{h  ;  an  appeUatioB 
^.  Wdfrw*  of  still  retained  by  the  kings  of  England.    tTo  Henry's  book  Luther 
**JJ2J^    replied  with  asperity,  and  tlue  public  were  inclined  to. attribute  to 
vvv|f.       ^^^  latter  th&  victory ;  while  the  controyerqr  was  only  Tendered 
more  important  by  the  distinction  giyen  it  by  the  royal  disputant 
a  Ctnmt  that     61-  ^But  still,  causes  wer^  operating  in  England  to  extend  the  prin- 
'SS!A&  ciples  of  the  Reformation,  andHenvy  hiiQself  was  soon  induced  to 
JhS^ufif  lend  his  aid  to  their  influence.     Complaints  of  long  standing 
'^JSmT'^  against  the  usurpations  of  the  ecclesiiJstics  had  been  greatly  in- 
^^       creased  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry  induced  by  the  Lutheran  tenets^ 
and  the  house  of  dmmions,  finding  the  occasion  fhyorable,  paasea 


CathMa 
Uergy. 


4.  FnMUe 


t/teOntk 


tte  uniTenian  of  Italy,  was  boni  about  the  vcArliZSS.    Helrn«nanuHd]ir«iimiboror«ilttnii^ 
and  hk  authOxItT  hm  alwayi  boon  of  great  hu})ortaao6  iii>  tfa«  nRhoola  of  UM  ^ 
Bowaaoanoatedas  atalat  bj  Popa  John  XXll.  Inthayeav  1888. 
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sorertl  bills  for  ;NBini!iiiig  the  inqpOBitioiis  ^  th^olefgj,  •ad'  re-  AiULTan. 
dncSsg their  power  and ^yileged ;  while  the. kiii^, although  ah-  ' 

horring  all  oonneotion  with  the  LatBerans,  was  ^pcatiiled  witiL  9a 
opportunity  of  httmbliag  the  papal  pOwer  in  his  doioinionS)  and  . 
ahowing  its  depehdenoe  on  his  anthonty. 

62.  >£iaw8  more  and  more  stringent  oontinned  to  be  enacted  and  1.  amtm^ 


eofbroed  against  the  eoclesiastics ;  long  standing  abases,  aqd  oppr es-  , .  aMtStm 
idons  of  the  eoclesiastioal  eonrta,  were  rtm«liedi  the  reyeiin^  HfffSSS^ 
whioh  the  pop^  iiad  recelTed  f roni  England  were  greaU j  dimin- 
ished ;  and  .%  severe  blow  was«stciM^  against  the  papal  poiv^  by 
ft  confession,*  extorted  by  Henry  from  th%  dergy  of  the  reah%      p.  ]^|. 
tliat  ''the  king  was  the/protector  and  the  sqpren^e  head  or  the 
okvsoh  and. clorgy' of  England,'' 

63.  'Henry  had  marrid  his  'blather's  widow^-  and,  either  really   %wmr^f 
entertaining,  -as  he  pretended,  dpnsoieiltiojas  soruples  about  the  Ta-  ''"^J^Sn'm 
li4i^y  of  his  marriage,  or  /Bstranged  from^J&is  oonsort  by  the  charms  ireaeh  wWj> 
of  a  new  fsTorite,  had  appealed  to  the  pope  for  a  dnroroe;  whidii  '^rSS 
the  hitter  not  .granting^  Henry,  i^  deoanoe  of  his  holiness,  put 

aaray  his  first  wife  Cathaidiiej^d  married**  anothei:,  the  afterwards  b.  *ir*iffw 
nzklbrtnnate  Anne  BolByn.    The^resolt  of  this  aiEair  was  a  final 
breach  with  th,e  court  of  Rorike^  and  a  sentenoe  ef  ezcommunica-  •    • 
tiofi  was  passede  against  the  kin:;.  .    ^  in!!^* 

64.  ^Stoon  after,  Henry  was  aec]!ired<'.by  parliametit  the  only.i.  3^  jumf^ 
supreme  head  on  eudhfit  the  d^urch  of  EnglMid ;  the  authority  (^  ^^S^^*^  ^ 
the  popeji^as  formally  aiK^Mshed;  and  all  tribi^tespaid  to  him  wer«      uRm.^ 
deeUred  illegaL  .  «3nt  although  the  king  thus  separated  from  the  d.  Nor.  isli. 
ehoadi  of  Rome^  he  professed  to  matnta&n  the  Caitholio  doctrine  .in    «.  Bb  mt^ 
its  purity,  and  persecuted  the  refbrmers  most  violehtly  ;•  so  that.  ^Ste^SS? 
while  many  were  burned  fm  horetics  fo2>-denyi;xg  tlie  doctrines  ox     tSittpt. 
Ga|hokcis|l^  othecs  Were  executed  for  maintaining  the  shpremaqy 

of  the  pope.    >AS  therefore  the  earnest  tfdhdrents  of  both  reUgiops  ^  iMM^^n* 
were  equally  persecuted  ahd'eqiial^imcouraged).both  pfurtiee  were  AiSf^  At 
induced  to  ciourt  the  ihVor  of  the  king,  who  wis  thus  enabled  to  as-      ^'^*' 
flume  an  absolute  authority  over  the  nation,  and  to  impose  upon  it 
his  pwn  doctrines,- 'as  those  of  the  oiily  true  church. 

<S5.  *StiU  the  ambiguiiy  of  the  king's  conduct  served  to  t>romoto  ^.Thtrntt 
a  ^irit  of  inquiry  and'innoyaitton  fhTorable  to  the  progress  of  the  artwjgMfl 
Reformation.    Ji^loos  <|f  the  influence  of  the  monks,  Henry  al>oL-      ^^^ 
ished  the  monasteries^  and  confiscated  their  immense  roTonues  to 
his  own  uses;  and  thebotfor  tcreoondUithe  people  to  the  destruo- 
thm  of  what  had  long  been  to  them  objects  of  the  most  profound 
Teneration.  the  secret  enormities  of  many  of  these  institutions  were 
made  pnbha*    n*he  most  that,  could  be  iifrged  in  ^ror  of  these  .  7.  FlMiraf 
establishments  was  that  th^  were  a  support  to  the  poor ;  but,  at  ^Qm^ 
the  same  time,  they  tended  to  encourage  idleness  and  beggary. 

66.  "Whennewsof  these  prpceedings  reaohed  Rome,  the  most  ter-  s.  m  pn- 
rible  ftdminatiqns  were  hurled  by  -the  pope  against  the  king  of  Eng-  ^fJ^JJJL^ 
lan^  whose  soul  was  delivered  bver  to  die  devil,  and  his  dominions  oMawnShf 
to  the  first  invader;,  all  leagues  with  Catholic  princes  were  'de^*      '^v* 
•elared  to  be  dissolved — ^hjs  subjects  were  freed  firom  their  oaths  of 
allegianoe^  and  the  nobility  were  commanded  to  take  up  anps 
against  him.    'But  these  missives,  which,  half  a  ceniury  before^   $.  t^g^'^ 
woaM  have  hurled  the  moparch  from  his  throne  an^  maicb  Wi  ik    '^ggj*** 
despised  outcast  anumg  his  people,  were  now  uttcorly  harmless. 
The  papal  supremacy  was  forever  lost  in  Englhod. 

*^TbB  nwafcui^  of  Heozy  Ifi  aboUiWng  the  moaaiMrice  mm  pwoeMaAy  wbttniy  tmd 
IHiwilvn.    VorAjxutyiewofthaMtEaiiBacdoniUwxMdwdtoaldeompttnuieaMO^ 
by  lincud,  ttw  ftU*  CMholto  hIrtoctaA,  with  (list  bj  HtfDM. 
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AWkLYarir.      <f7.  '>Few  other  eteats  of  importanee  oonoected  ivith  the  Refbnu^ 

1  otncrai    ^^  odburred  during  the  rrign  of  Henry,  who,  disr^arding  the  opin- 

eomepur-  ions  both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  .labored  to  make  hia  oira 

•»«^^    erer-changing  do<;trines  the  religion  of  the  nation.     sThe  BiUe 

a  The  people  ^^  ^^^^  scarcelj  known  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  al- 

ignanuu  qf  though  its  g^eral  dissemination  was  strongly  urged  bj  the  r»> 

vmfwimn  formers,  it  was  as  sealously  opposed  by  the  adherents  of  popery. 

r^^^vttv  The  latter  openly 'and  strenuously  maintained  that  the  clergy' 

ISn."*^   tiioald  have  the  exduiliTe  spiritual  direction  of  the  people,  who, 

they*  said,  were  iotally  unqiuJified  to  choose  their  own  principles, 

and  that  the  Scriptures  myolTcd  so  much  obscurity,  and  gare  rise 

'  to  80  many  dl£Scidtie^  thi^t  it  was  a  mockery  to  place  them  befbre 

the  ignorant,  who  could  not  possibjy  make  any  proper  u^  of  them. 

s.  Dtermtf     ^8.  *in  1540,  howeyer,  a  copy  of  the  BibU  in  English  waa  ordered 

wjjjjgj]^.  to  be  suspended  in  every  parish  church  Ibr  the  use  of  th^  people, 

npuM  in  but  two  yeanf  later  the  kii)g  and  parliameAt  retracted  erea  tkk 

''^ '      conoession,  and  prohibited  all  but  gentlemen  and  merchants  from 

perusing  the  Scriptures^  and  these  persons  were  allowed  to  read 

«.  »Midw V  them,  only  "so  it  he  done  quietly,  and  with  good  or^er.^    ^The 

tkertfmi.    pteamble  to  the  act  sets  fortn  "that  many  seditious  and  igiloraat 

*  persons  had  abused  the  liberW  granted  them  of  reading  the  Bible; 
and  that  great  diyersity  of  opinion,  animosities,  tumtUts^  aad 
schisms,  hM  been  ocoasi<}hed  by  perverting  the  sente  of  th«  sor^ 

s.  S^  etoyV  tores.''    ''fiven  the  cler^  themselves  were  ai  this  time  wofully  ig- 

fSSf^tL  A^'i^^t  of  that  atainst  which  they  declaimed  so  .violently,  as  many 

0»te      of  them,  particmariy  those  of  Scotland,  imagined  the  In  ew  Testa- 

ment  to  have  been^composed  .1^  Luthery^aad  asserted  that  the  <Md 

*  Tesiamedt  alone  was  the  word  of' Ck>d. 

1547.         69t  •Afier  ^he  death.of  Henirthe  Bighth.  which  o«curred  in  1547, 

•.THertfor-  the  restraints  whidi  he  had  laid  upon  tne  Protestante  were  r^ 

^ff&,f^  moved,  and  ifareysoo);!'' became  the  prevailing  party..  Edward  the 

taOjSS^  Sixth,  the  sucoessor  of  Kenry,  being  in  his  minority,  the  earl  of 

^^liiSiSi  Heirtrord,  afterwards  duXe  of  Somerset,  long  a  secret  partisan  of 

autth.      tiie  refocmewL  was  made  protector  of  the  realm ;.  and  under  h^ 

direction,  ana  that  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  ReformatiQn  wo 

rjllQMvy.  carried  forward  and  completed.    ^A  liturgy  was  composed  by  a 

^j^^SjSH*  counsel  of  bishops  and, divines  and  the  parliament  ordinned  a  uni- 

*'^'^^'  formity  to  be  observed  in  all  the  rites  and  cmmouies  of  the 

ckiurdi. 
a  BMoiaranoe     70.  *The  reformers,  howev^,  noiT  thai  they  were  in  the  asoendanL- 
%a!Lit    ^**graoed  thfeir  principles  by  the  severity  which  they  %xereisea 
towards  those  who  differed  fhmi  them.    They  thought  themselves 
80  certainly  in  th6  right,  and  the  establishment  of  their  religioiis 
.  views  of  such  importance,  that  they  would  suffer  no  eontradictioii 
in  regard  to  them  ;*  and  they  procured  a^oommission  to  search  after 
and  examine  all  anabaptists,*  heretics,  and  contemners  of  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  witii  autEority  to  reclaim  them  if  possible,  but^ 
if  they  should  prove  obstinate,  to  excommunicate  and  imprison 
them,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  civil  authorities  fbr  punish- 
ment 
a  ThefKt»  (f     71.  ^mottg  those  fbuiid4{uilty  under  this  oommission  was  one  Joan 
Jmk^fimi.  Boucher,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  condemned  to  be 
'  buried  84  a-  heretic  for  maintaining  some  metaphysical  notions  con- 
cerning &e  real  nature  of  Christ    But  the  young  kii^,  who  was 
of  a  mild  and  humane  dispodtion,  at  first  refused  to  sign  the 

*  TIm  term  Aimbaptist  ham  been  JadlierMiiaNily  «ppUe4  to  OhiMiuis  of  Ttry  dUhrant  prin- 
lipJM  and  pnwtieet,  ineludhif ,  hoveror,  all  who  midntafa  thai  baptbm  oo^t  feo'be  pinlbiiBud 
ly  fcuaanton,  and  act  admlnJBteradbdbt  tho  n»  of  4ltm<luu. 
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dtMirWtanaA:  !mt  at'laat  being  eycrooto^  1>y  the  iniportanitle84)f  AifALTma 
Cnftmer,  he  relnotantlj  oompUed,  though  mtftitean  in  his  eyes,  — — 
d^dartngthiit  if  any  wrong  were  done,  the  guilt' ahonld  l>e  on  the 
i  head  of  those  who  persuaded  him  to  it    ^Some  tii^ie  after  one    1.  CfVim 

Van  Paris  was  condemned  to  death  fbr  ArianiBm.*    }l^  suffered      f**- 
with  BO  mueh  aatisfidtion  that  he  hugged  and  earessed  the  fkigots 
that  were  ooimnning  him. 

"^a/'EdwaxHl  yi^  aprinoe  of  many  exeellent  qualitieB,  dyingin  the     1559. 
sixteenth  jrear  of  ms  age.  and  in  ihe  seventh  of  his  reign,  Mary,    a  Ztaa^^f 
often  oalled  the  bloody  Maiy,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  by  'f|^^9 
his  first  Wife  Catherlde,  asoended  we  throne.   .^Mary  was  a  pro-      Mary. 
Dsased  CatholiO)  yet  beA>re  her  aecession  sh0^  had  agreed  to  main-  9.RBUgiom 
tain  Ihe  reformed  religion,  and.  even  after)  promi^  to  tolera;£e  J^SSS^ 
those  who  coffered  from  ner,  put  she  no   sooner  SfiW   herself    ecmdud^ 
firmly  established  on  the  thitoe,'  than  she  Resolved  to  resCore  t3l^      ^^"'^^ 
Cktholio  worship.    The  CathoGo  bishops  and  clergy  who  had  been 
depriyed  of  their  sees  during  the  former  reign,  were  reinstated,  and 
now  triumphed  in  thdr  tnrh, 

73.  ^On  pretence  of  discouraging  controversy,  the  queMi,  by  her  4.  Bam^  qf 
own  arbitrary  authority,  forljade  any  to  preach  4n  public  exce|>t  {SSS^.'*'' 
those  who  should  obtain  her  lice^^  and  to  none  but  Catholics  was 


tliat  license  given. '  <Many  foreign  Protestants,  who  had  fled  t6  s-  Mmt$  rr»- 


Ehigland  fi>r  protection  during  th^  ibrmer  reign,  and  had  eveA  been  ^ 

invited  hy  the  govemmenlt,  being  now  .threatened  with  persecution, 

todk  the  first  oppoi^unity  of  leaving 'the  kingdom,  send  many  of 

the  arts  and  ipanufectui^  which  they  had  suceeesftilly  introduced, 

were  thereby  lost  to  the  nation.    •PaiUament  showed  itself  oh^  4.  Oi^e^ 

sequious  to  Uie  designs  of  the  jqueen :  all  the  statutes  of  the-  ft^  jSa^Hmmt 

mer  reign  were  repealed  by  on^  vote;  and  the  naCi<mal^ligion  was 

thn^  plaoed  on  the  same  footing  in  whi^  it  had  beto  1^  at  th* 

death  bf  Henrys  the  Bighth. 


74.  7Soon  after,  the  maa9  watf  restorM,  the  pope^s  authority.ea-  7.  €kMa§ 
tabiished,  the  former  sanguinary  laws  against  herMios  were^  revived,  ^{JUJ^'^%. 
and  a  bloody  persecution  followed,  filling  the  land  with  scenes  of  jm.j&SH^ 
horror,  which  long  rendered  the  Catholic  religion  the  object  of  gen-  ^LJJJjAS^ 
end  detestation,    ^he  persecution  began  by  the  burning  of  Jotn  V^nr^ 
Rogers  at  Smithfield, aman'eminent  forvirtue as  wellas for  learning.     Bm^m; 
T&  was  quickly  followed  by  fli^  execution  of  Hooper,  bishop, of  j^SSSSTani 
Gloucester }  archbishop  Cranmer ;  Ridley,  bishi^  of  London ;  liat-    LaSmer* 
bmcTj  bishop  of  Worcester;  and' Urge  numbers  of  the  laity.    'It  •.  MMkr^ 
was  computed  that  during  this  perseotition^  tiiro  hundred  and  sev-     "^ 
cnty-seven  persons  were  bum«l  at  the  stake,  of  whom  fifty-five 
were  women,  and  four  were  children ;  and  large  numbers,  in  nddl- 
tiotn,  were  punished  by  confiscations,  fines,  and  inq«i80Bi9eBts.t 


*  mie  ArioHS  mtt  t»Uo«en  efiAriai,  a  preebytar  or  eider  of  the  choieh  of  iUexandria  ftboful 
the  jrear  816.  He  melnfadnM  that  Jcwm  Ohrtot  was  th^ttoblnk  of  thoee  betngp  wbom  CM 
had  ereaied,  bat  Inftrior  to  the  lMli«v,  belh  In  aatiiaa  and  dignity.;  and  OMik  the  Holy  GhMT 
*«■•  not  Ood,  bnt  cwated  by  the  power  of  the  Ben.  In  Bodem  (mea  the  u^Uation  Arum 
baa  beeg  Indlaeriminatoly  applied  to  all  vho  rejeot  the  doctrine  of  the  IWrnly,  and  oonalder 
Jeiiaa  Gbrlet  aa  Inftrior  and  labordtnate  to  the  Vather.    The  modenL  Unitarians  aze  Ariana. 

t  Tet  tiUaeraelty  la  nraoh  Inferior-  to  what  waa  pfacttood  tn  olher  coantrtoa.  "  A  graat 
amUior  oMBpntea  that,  tn  the  Metherlaada  aloan,  fton  the  tfane  that  the  ediet  of  Charles  Y.  w«a 
nromnlgated  against  the  Reformen,  there  had  been  fifty  thomand  perfona  hanged,  beheaded, 
boffed  elite,  or  burned,  oaaoeoant  of  rsliglon ;  and  Uiat  In  Franoe  the  number  bad  alao been 
eoudderable.  Tet  in  both  oonntoiei,  ae  the  nme  author  lubjoina,  the  progrees  of  the  nev 
ayiiilimii  Jnatead  of  being  cheeke^  waa  rather  ftfrwaided  by  thcee  pej^Beoationa."— Home. 
.  Dndng  the  horrid  masiaere  oCSt  Qartholoniew,  i^hloh  ooonrred  In  Fzanee  atalater  perlo^ 
to.  Augnat,  1572,  the  vfiBtlnia  were  4»robably.  tkt  man  nnmeroiu.  Home  oompotee,  thkt  In  Paris 
atone  ten  thmiiwimd  Proteetanti  were  datn  In  <»ie  day.  Dr.  Ilngaid  thus  epeaks  of  the  nnmber 
•fvtotiBM  who  Ml  fa&thie  barbarous  trauaotloB.    "  Of  the  nvmbw  of  the  vlettana  hi  aU  the 
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ANALTSI0^  >T]lq  gufferen ^eraUy^ bore thdr tortnreB iriththe  noot  Snilezi- 
QMdtief   ^^^  oonstanoy,  arnging  hymns  in  tlM  midst  of  theflames,  uid  glorr- 
qfSStlf-    ing  iluit  they  were  focuid  worthy  of  sulFering  martyrdom  in  the 
/«r«r».      caose  of  Chnst 
s.  Marru^      79.  ^arj,  haying  formed  a  /marriage  with  Philip^  a  Catholic 
wmtit/mmt  P™^  ^^  ^^  ^  emperor  of  Spain,  and  heir  to«  the  Spanish 
^  "fl0iir(  throng  was  next  urged  on  by  him  ahd  her  own  ^eal  to  establish  a 
^jfaSr^    coort  similar  to  the  Spanish  Inqnisition. .  *Among  the  arbitrary 
t-Poto^naf  powers  exeroised  by>this  ooort,  it  issued  a  proclamation.  <agaiiist 
tMr«our<.>  books  of  heresy,  treason,  and  sedition ;  declaring  ^'  that  whosoercr 
had  any  of  theses  iSooks,  and  did  not  presently  bvm  them,  without 
reading  them,  or  shewiz^g  them  to  any  o^her  person,  should  be  es- 
teemed rebels,  and  l^boat  any  farther  delay,  be  esecu^ed  by  mar- 
tial Iftw."     <AU  ideas  of  ci^  and  religioos  }iberty,  expressed 
either  in  w^ord  or  action,  seemed,  at  this  period,4o  be  extinguished 
in  England ;  parllameht  made  little  or  no  oppo^tlon  to .  the  wiH  of 
the  queen,  former  statutes  were  disregarded  by  the  royal  preroga- 
tiye,  and  the  oommon  law,  deemed  secondary  tp   ecclesiastical 
enactments,  was  sgaroely  known  to  exist!   . 
1556.         '^^-  ^Mary  died  in  X5(^unregretted  by,the  nation,  after  a  reign  of 
8.  Death  ^  H^tl®  more  than  fiye  yean,  %nd  the  princess  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
nSttm^iV'  Henry  the  JEIighth  and  the  unforiun&te  A^ne  Boleyn,  supoeeded  to 
SS!St&.    the  thrc^.    <Shehad  been  brought  up  itk  the  principles  of  the 
«.  Oumg^  qf  RefbrmatioB,  and  a  genei^^change  of  'retigion,.frpm  popery  to  Pro- 
USSvS^eu^  te^tantiam^  aimoet  immediately  followed  her  accession.   .This  was 
EiSSSk/  effected  without  any.yiole&^e,  tumult,  or  clamOr;  for  the  persecu- 
tions in- the  preceding  ragn  h^d  served  only  to  give  the  whole  na- 
tion an  ayersion  to  popery,  uid  Elisabeth  had  the  wisdom  to  adopt 
a'course  of  moderation,  and  to  restrain  the  zeal  and  acrinifu^y  of 
themostyiolent.of  her  party.         ^         / 
T.  Jt^/bmuh       77..  ^Thus  the  Reformation  was  firmly  an^  finally  eetabHahed  in 
^HuStt^  England :  but  as  the  spirit  of  change  is  eyer  progressive, it  did  not 
Irftgnmktt.  stop  with  merely  the  oyerthrow  of  one  religion  and  the  substitution 
r.  QemuAf  of  another.    ^Other  important  principles,  )urising  out  of  tke  new 
onS^rS^  religipn  itself,  had  already  bctfun  to  be  seriously  agitated  among 
ptovMMiin  ii;s  supporters;  and  it  is  to  this  period,  the  a^  of  Elizabeth,  that 
J^^  wecah  traee  the  germs-of  those  parties  apd  principles  which  after- 
wards exerted  an'impoi;^t  influence'  on  our  own  history, 
t.  Antipathy      7S.  sSonte  among  Uie  early  reformers,  even  'during  the  rdgn  of 
^SS^^^cS  E<dward  YI.,  had  conoeived  a  violent  antipi^y  to  all  the  former 
ttoMgyy^  practices  qf  ilui  Catholic  phurch,  many  of  Khich  the  early  Refar> 
'.^Soia^.  nation  had  retained,    i^^ven  Hooper,  wh6  afterwards  suffered  for 
le.  Hooner**  his  religion,  when  promoted  to  the  office  of  bishop  at  first  refused 
^^^'^l  <v  to  )>e  oodseerated  in  the  Episcopal  habit^  which  had  formerly,  he 
mpJthSbu.   said,  been  abused  by  superstition,  and  which  w^s  thereby  rendered 
u.  (Wg^  unbecoming  a  true  Christian.    'Kll^ections  of  this  nature  were 
V  othen.     iQUfie  by  the  most  xealous  to  every  form  ^md  ceremonial  of  Catholio 
jjjt^won^    worship  that  had  been  retained  hy  the  Church  of  England,    uxhe 
^^^^I^Sih^  same  spirit  dictated  tide  national  remonstrance,  made  afterwards  by 
'SSIrfy.      tl\e  Scottish  clergy,  in  which  are  found  ^the  followins  words. 
<'  What  has  ChrisV  Jesus  to  do  with  BeUal  ?    What  has  darkneai 
to  do  with  light  ?    If  surplices,  comer  caps,  and  tippets,  have  been 
badges  of  idolaters,  in  the  very  act  of  idolatry,  why  skould  the 


I  it  Is  fanpoMlbfeto  gptak  nVSb.  Mrtdaty.    Aaonc  tht  Huguenot  mttan  Poriflx 

WUKX),  8qn^  tD/XX),  Thuunu  IK),000,  Ia  PopeUnUre  wfiOOy  the  refbnned  mutjTciatfiA  l&OOO^ 


•ad  HiMooTO^OOa'*    Th<  eoflnate  of  lingtcd  Umself,  howerer,  nMwlthatMBdfaif  dme  slato 
leaittiMi  2,000. 
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, ^^ ^ ^ Kth4two 

nnd  tiie  MendB  of  the  Reformation  became  radically  dlTided  among    aSS^au 
themselves,  ^raing  the  two  actiyo parti^  of  the  country — ^the  one  »xA»g^*^- 
party,  the  adyooates  of  the  church  system  as  already  establi^ed ;  'Xn^SS^ 
und  tne  other,  then  first  called  the  Ptiritau  party,  desiiing  to  reform       *A«^ 
the  establl&ed  religion  still  more, 

80.  ^he  great  points  of  agreement  ^among  the  members  9f  the  *-M^f^ 
established  church  system,  consisted  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  JJSn?m!m 
p4pal 'supremacy,  and  in  asserting  the  paramount  nlitionaliautho-    ftaritf  «*• 
rity  in  nustters  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  in  reoognizing  the    "SSSSl* 
king  or  queen  as  the  hM.  of  the  church. .  ^This  iras^  at  its  origin,  aTM«y«fM» 
the  li^)eral,  or  democratic  system,  and  at  firsl  united,  in  its  suppor^  ft  utcrigku 
all  lorers  of  liberty  in  thought  and  action — all  Miose  to  whom  the 
rigid^djscipline  of  Catholic  ceremonials  and  .Catholic  superrision 
Wtts  irloBome.  *4The,  members  of  this  party,  although  differing  4.. H^jiy At «. 
greatly  on  minor  subject^,  were  generaUy  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  ^^Jl^^JJjL 


with  the  changes  already  made  in  faith  and  worship,  thinking  it  a  wax 
natter  pf  justice  and  policy,  not  to  separate  njore  widely  than  jKj^J/JfjL 
was  necessary  from  the  ancient  sytem ;  while  the  bishops  and  clergy  e&ngm  «^ 
foresa^  in  any  farther  attempts  at  hmoTation,  a  tendency  to  strip  nadymad^. 
them  of  an  their  professional  authoxuty  and  dignity. 

SI.  <The  eslablis^ent  of  these  medium  principles  between  $.  To  whom 
popeiy  on  the  one  haiid.  and  puritonism  on  the  other,  is  probably  '^SfH^S^ 
attributable  to  Elizabetn  herself,  tor  it  is  asserted  by  Haliam,  that    ST^rS- 
at  the  aooession  of  that  prince)^  to  the  throne,  all  the  most  eminent       ^^^^ 
reformers,  or  Pibtestifitfts,  ip  the  lungdom,  'were  in  fayoi  of  abolish- 
ing the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  what  were  called  jpopish  cerenvonies, 
and  that  the  qneen  alon^  was  the  cause  of  retanung  those  obsef- 
vaiMesLwliioh  finally  led  to  a  sepo^tion  from  the  Church  of  Sngland. 

82.  "Tke  Puritan  party,^  professing  to  deriye  their  doctrines  di-  •.  prqfimhm 
reotly  firam  the  Scriptures,  were  wholly' dissatisfied  with  the  old^ffl}}]^ 
church  system,  which  they  denounced  as  rotten,  deprayed,  and  de-      party, 
filed  liy  human  ifiyentions,  and  they  wished  it  to  undenpo  a  thor- 
ough reform,  to  oiMuidon  eyerythln^  of  man's  deyice,  and  to  adopt 
nothing,  eitner  in  docfirine  or  discipline,  which  was  not  directly 
anthemed. Ify  the  word  of  God.    ^Exceedingly  ardent  in  their  flsel-  7.  ckaraMtr 
ings,  sealous  in  their  principles,  abhor  rij^  all  fofmalism,  as  de-  ^Mofvuf. 
struetiTe  of  the  tcry  elements  of  piety,  and  rejecting  the  regal  as 

well  as  papal  supremacy,  they  demanded,  in  place  of  the  liturgical 
aeryioe,  an  elfeetiye  preaching  of  the  gospel,  morex>f  the  substance 
of  religion,  instead  of  what  they  denominated  its^^adow ;  and  so 
oonyinced  were  they  of  the  justness  of  their  '^iews  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  their  demaiids,  that  they  would  listen  to  no  considera- 
tions which  pleaded  for  compromise  or  for  delay^ 

83.  ^Tho  unsettled  state  of  exterior  religious  obseryances  contin-     1565. 
ved  until  1565,^*when  EUzabeth,  or  perhaps  the  archbishop  by  her  ^Aosmptaio 
miction,  tobk  yiolent  measures  for  putting  a  stop  to^all  irregulofri-  ^^jSrSSn^ 
ties  in  the  church  serrice.    Those  of  the  puritan  clergy  who  would     V^i^ 
not  eonform  to  the  use  of  the  clerical  yestments,  and  other  matters     *''^'*^* 
of  discipline,  were  suspended  from  the  mhustry,  and  th^ir  liyings, 

or  salfloies.  taken  from  them.    'The  puritans  then  be«m  to  form  a  Troatmm^ 
•eparate  oonyenticles  in  secret,  for  they  yrere  unable  to  ^tain,  apart  ^  '^m!"* 
from  the  regular  church,  a  peaceable  toleration  of  their  particular 
worship.    Yet  their  separate  assemblages  w^ie  spied  out  and  in- 
vaded* by  the  hirelings  of  goyemment^  and  those  who  frequented     «.  vm, 
them  sent  to  prison. 
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AKAZiTBia      84.  ^Hitherto  ifae  VeteAtion  of  pdpi^  ceremonies  in  th»  chorA 

' had  been  the  only  atoVed  causie  of  complaint  with  the  puritans,  but 

^'kSm  SSf"  ^^^^  ^1^^7  fbnnd  themselyes  persecuted  with  the  most  nnwparing 
/n^her      rigor,  instead  of  relaxing  in  their  opposition,  they  began  to  tak» 
'  f^^'^'^     higher  grounds7-to  claim  an  ecclesiastical  independence  of  the 
English  church — to  question  the  authority  that  oppressed  thei»-^ 
and,  with  Cartwright,  one  of  their  most  able  leaders,  to  inculcate 
the  wUanfubtess  of  any  form  of  chacoh  goyemment,  except  what  tlie 
Apostles  had  instituted,  xiamely.  the  pre^byteriatL 
1  PoHHoai       S5.  >Thu§  a  new  feature  in  tne  controversy  was  develoi)ed,  intfaie 
•gg^j/y  introduction  of  -political  principles ;  and,  in  the  laf\gnage  of  Hal- 
AwuioMuy.  j^j^^  u  ^^  battle  was  no  longer  to  be  fought  for  a  tippet  and  a  mr^ 
pHcc,  but  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  interwoTen,  as  tt 
was.  with  the  temporal  constitution  of  England.''  .The  principles 
'of  ciTil  liberty  Ihat  thus  began  to  be  promulgated,  so.  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  -  exorbitant  prerogatives  hlmerto  exerdaea  by  the 
English  sovereigns,  rendered  the  puritans,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
the  objects  of  the  queen's  aversion. 
a  Pwrittmr       86.  ^ome  of  the  puritan  leaders  in  Parliament  having  taken  oe- 
^'^^MwwT'^  'Vision  to  alludei  although  in  terms  of  great  mildness,  to  the  re- 
straints which  tne  queen  had  'imposed  upon  ft^edom  of  speech  in 
the  house,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  juatters,  they  were  ilaprisoned 
for  their  boldness,  and  told  that^it  did  not  bec(Nne  them  to  speak 
upon  sul^ects  which  th\B  queen  had  prohibited  from  their  consider- 
ation.   And  when  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Htorsy  was  in- 
troduced into  Parliament  by  a  puritan  member,  it  was  declared  to 
be  an  encroachment  on  the  r<5yal  prerogative,  and  a  temerity  whieh 
4.PrtfMM<Miff  was  not  to.  be  toleiratdS.    <As  head  of*  the  church,  Elisabeth  de> 
%S]S!!^  clared  that  she  was  folly  empoweccd,  by  her  prerogative  alonfl^  4o 
ttfpariia-    decide  all  questions  that  might  arise  with  regard  to  doctrine,  disd- 
"""^      pline,  or  worship.    And,  in  fact,  the  power  of  Parliament,  at  this 
.  time,  extended  little  ^irtner  than  tO  the  regulation  of  the,iAtC!nial 
pol;c^  of  the  kingdom :  it  did  not  presume  to  meddle,  with  any  of 
the  great  questions  of  government,  ]^eaee  and  war,  or  Ibreign  nego- 
tiatio|i8. 
^    B.  Tte   ^^ ,   87.  'The  most  rigid  of  the  early  puritans  were  a  sect  ealkd 
'^^BSafi"  Brownists,  from  Robert  Brown,  a  young  derg^yman  of  an  impetaoos 
Hturor^inr  and  illiberal  spirit, -who,  in  15S6,  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
^'P^ndentt.*'  jealo^  or  "Separatists,"  who  were  vehement  lor  a  total  aepan^iGn 
fhmi  the  established  church.    The  Brownists  were  also  knows  as 
^*  Independents,"  because  they  renounced  communion,  not  only  with 
the  church  of  England,  but  with  every  other  Prote^ant  dinreh 
8.  Thetr     that  was  not  constructed  on  the  same  niodel  as  their  own.  *> Against 
f^^^''''^^-    this  sect  the  whple  fuiPy  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  directed. 
Brown  himself  exulted  in  the  boast  that  he  had  been  ot^nmitted  to 
thirty-two  prisons,  in  some  of  which  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at 
noon-day.    Several  of  his  followers,  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  great  numbers  were  imprisoned,  and  numerous  fami- 
lies were  reduced  to  poverty  by  heavy  fines. 
7.  Severe        88.  ''Yet  these  seyerities  tended  only  to  increase  the  numbers  and 
iS^p^SS,  ^®  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  sectaries,  and  although  Elizabeth,  even  with  teas, 
and  their  '  bewailed  their  misfortunes^  yet  she  caused  laws  still  more  severe  to 
'  <^^^'      be  enacted  against  them,  in  the  hope  of  finally,  overcoming  their 
obstinacy.    In  1593  a  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  any  person, 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  obstinately  refusal  during  the  apace 
of  a  month,  to  attend  public  worship  in  the  established  dkueh, 
should  be  committed  to  pris6n ;  that  if  he  persisted  three  months 
in  his  refusal  he  should  abjure  the  reidm ;  and  if  he  either  refiised 
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tliis  oondition,  or  reitnniMl  alter  bafiisliiiieat,  he  should  scdfer  AifrALmt. 

death.    This  act  oontrtbuted  as  little  as  former  laws  to  cheok  the 

^prowth  of  Puritan  princij^les,  althoi^  it  induced,  greater  seorecy 
in  their  promalgation.  '  *       - 

'   89.  ^On  the  accession  of  Jannte  the  First  to  tM  throne,  in  1603,  t.  TrMUmmt 
the  ecclesiastiosd  policy  of  Elisabeth  jras  adopted,  and  even  in-  i^SSSf 
oreased  in  rigor ;  so  titAj  during  the  seoond  year  of  the^  reign  of    JoikM  tkt 
Jame^  .three,  hundred  Puritan  miifidwrs  were  depriyed  of  their       ^'*"^' 
^iyinga.  and  imprisoned  or  banished.     sThus  harassed  and  op-  9.  fvy  t«- 
pfressea  in  England,  an  emigration  to  some  foreign  country  seamed  *'^!^2!L?'' 
the  only  means  of  safety  .to  the  Puritans,  and  they  began  to  retire     '''''"^ 
in  bOBsiderable  nttmbers  to  the  Protestant  states  of  Kurepe.' 

90.  ^Among  those  who  afterwards  became  prominent  in  our  his-  8.  k^Mwom'* 
tory^  as  the  founders  of  New  Eltfgland,  were  several  members  of  a    ^^JCiff ' 
Puritan  congregation  in  the  nortLof  England,  which  chbse  for  its 

'  pastor  John  Robinson.  The  members  iji  this  congregation,  ex- 
tremely harassed  by  a  rigid  enforc^ent  ot  the  laws  against  dis- 
senters, directed  their  yiews  first  to  Holland,  the  only  European 
gtate  in  which  a  free  toleration  of  religious  opinions  was  then  ad- 
mitted. But  after  leaving  theijc  homes  at  a  sacrifice  of  much  of  nwiiMifai 
their  proper^,  they  found  the  jports  of  their  country  cWsed  against  *^* 
thenl,  and  they  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  depart: 

91.  ^  After  numerous  disappointments,  being  betrayed  by  those  i.  After  i 
in  whom  they  had  trusted  ft>r  concealment  and  protection,  bar-  ^JSSIit'!£^ 
assed  apd  plundered  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  often  exposed     ttertam, 
as  a  laughing  spectacle  to  their  enemies;  in  small  parties  they 

&aallj^  suooeede<r  in   reaahine^  Amsterdam,  where  they  found  a      ••  utt. 
Puritan  congregation  of  th£r  countiymen  already  established. 
9  After  one  year  spent  at  AmstertjUun,  the  members  of  the  church  of  ^  ^SSH  *^ 
Robinson  remoyiMi  to  Leydeii)  where  they  continued  eleven  years,     "»*'*^ 
daring  which  time  their  numbers  had  increased,  by- additions  flpom 
Kngland,  to  three  hundred  communicants. 

9*2.  'When  Robinson  first-  went  to  Holland  he  was  one  of  the  c.  Chanour 
'most  rigid  separatists  from  the  church  of  Ez^^land ;  but  after  a  itw  oT-RoBiiupn. 
years  farther  experience  he  became  more  tnoderate  and  charitable 
in  his  sentiments,  allowing  pious  monbers  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  Of  other  churches,  to 'communicate  vrith  him;  declaring  that 
he  separated  from  no  'denc»nination  of  Christians,  but  from  the 
corruptions  of  all  others.    ^His  liberal  views  gave  offence  to  the  7.  Th^Indt- 
rigid  Brownists  of  Amsterdam,  so  that  the  latter  would  scarcely  ^J^^JJuiJ^ 
hold  communion  with  the  church  ^t  Leyden.    The  church  at  Am-     gmtumai 
sterdttm  here  became  known  as  tl^e  Independent  church,  and  that  at     <^^^ 
Leyden,  under  the  charge  of  Robmsoi^  as  the  CongrtgaHonal  church. 
sMost  of  the  latter  emigrated  to  America  in  1620,  where  they  laid  hj^fj^^^ 
the  foundation  of  the  Plymouth  colony.    The  church  which  they     nunTto^ 
there  planted  has  been  the  prevailing  church  in  New  England  to    ^martea. 
the  present  day. 

9.3.  >But  the  Puritans  brought  with  them,  and  established  in  the  *.  PoUHeai 
New  World,  important  principles  of  civil  liberty,  which  it  would  SjT^rtiLw. 
be  unjust  here  to  pass  unnoticed.    ^Before  thfy  effected  a  landing  ^^  j,^  ..^ 
at  Plymouth,  they  embodied  these  principles  in  a  brief,  simple,  but    emn  eon- 
comprehensive  con^et,  which  was  to  form  the  basis  of  their  future  ^'^f^^^' 
government.     In  this  instrument  we  have  exhibited  a  perfect  the  vVgrime 
equality  of  rights  and  pririleges.  Jn  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  ^  Ptifmouth 
the  pilgrims  met  together  as  equals  and  as  freemen,  and,  'in  the 
name  of  the  God  whom  they  worshipped,  subscribed  the  first  char- 
ter of  liberty  established  in  the  New  World — declaring  themselves 
the  source  of  all  the  laws  that  were  to  be  exercised  over  them— and 
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AMALTSM.  prmuflbig  to  the  quQe  dn»  snlQeotiaB  and  o^dienoei    Htaninm 

laid  the  foundation  of  American  libdriy. 

I  jhditfrfrf-       ^^'  ^T^^  England  herself  is  gfeatly  indebted  to  the  Pnritans 
njmafEne-  for  the  present  free  gorermnent whidi  she  enjoySj  we  hare  the 
P^ii2J[!f    voluntary  admission  of  her  most  able  historiatfSk    It »  remarked  fey 
Hum^  that  "  sd'  absolute  indeed  was  the  authority  of  tne  crQwn 
during  the  reign  of  ElizalMBth,  that  the  precious  spark  of  liberbr 
had  been  kindled,  and  was  preserved  by  tj^e  puritans  jUpne  f  and 
,th%t  '^  H  was  to  this  sect  that  the  English  owe  the  whole  fraedora 
of  their  constitution."    Again  Hume  remarks,  'f  It  was  only  dozing 
the  next  generation  that  the  noble  principles  of  liberty  took  root) 
and  spreading  themaelves  under 'the  shelter  of  puritanical  ahsmdi- 
ties^  becfime  &shionable  among  the  people." 
i  Otter  Ptt-.     ^^>  ^^^  x>ther  J^ew  England  cQlonics,  planted  by  puritans  also, 
rttan  ooUmim  adopted  printiples  of  free  gOTomment  similar  to  those  of  the  Pty- 
lltmt'SS'  Qiou^  oolooy ;  and  if  they  sometimes  foil  into  the  prevailing  error 
«nM«0  of  <A«  of  the  times,  of  persecuting  those  who  differed  from  them  in  reti- 
FvHtoM.    g|Q,i3  sentiments,  it  was  because  their  entire  government  was  bat  a 
system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  they  had  not  yet  learned  the  ne- 
a  TMrob-  o^sslty  of  any  govehoment  separate,fVom  that  of  the  church.    They 
j0ctin€mi'  came  to  plant,  on  principles  of  equality  to  all  of  similar  rellsious 
^SS&a?    views  with  themselvies,  a  free  church  in  the  wUdemess ;   and  the 
toleratloxi,  .in  their  midst,  of  those  entertaining  different  religious 
sentiments,  was  deemed  by  them  but  as  jbhe  teleratiqn  of  heresies 
i.  2^  §non  in  the  church.    ^It  was  reserved  for  the  wisdom  of  a  later  day  to 
^JU^*^|^   complete  the  good  4rork  which  the  Puritans  .began,^and  by  separa- 
Am9  cor-     ting  ^^  the  chu^"  from  "  the  state,''  to  extend  toleration  and  proteo- 
T€eud.      lion  ^Q  ^  without  the  imj^utation  of  inculcating,  by  .the  authori^ 
of  law,  what  might  be  deemeid  hj^re^es  by  any. 
%.  Our  duttf      96.  A  While  therefore  we  concede  to-  Uie  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
omtlS^ef  ^'^^  ^^^  adoption  of  principles  o|  government  greatly  in  advance 
thspt^l^.  of  the  age  in  which  they  liyed,  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out,  also,  the 
errors  into  which  they  felL  and  the  sad  consequences  that  resulted 
s.  Thb  Qua-  Arom  them.    < A  few  years  later,  the  duakers  of  Pennsylvania^  ols0 
'^MmT^  a  puritan  seetj  but  persecuted  even  among  their  brethren,  made 
tyfoowa.     ^  fp^gX  advance  in  those  republican  pianciples  which  succeeding 
time  has  perfected,  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  our  nation,  and 
r.  other     the  admiration  of  the  world,    ^other  Axierican  colonies,  and  indi- 
•^SSSy    viduals,  at  different  period^  by  resisting  arbitrary  encroachments 
of  pcwer. .  lent  their  aid  to  the  cause  of  fireedom. 
afPtaObniM     97.  ^To  follow  the  advance  pf  this  cause  through  all  the  stages 
aSuSSipor-  ^^J^  progress, — from  its  f^ble  beginnings,  when  the  foot  of  tiie 
tion  qf  wr   oppressor  would  have  crushed  it,  had  he  not  despised  its  weakness, 
Miiory.      — through  long  periods  of  darkness,  enlivened  by  only  an  ooosp 
sional  glimmering  of  hope,  until  it  shone  forth  triumphant  in  that 
redemption  !^m  foreign  bondage,  which  our  fathers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion purchased  for  us,  forms  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  in- 
t.  WJUtt  we  structive  portion  of  our  history.    *And  while  we  are  perusing  our 
mSSHnvin  ^'^^  annals,  let  us  constantly  bear  in  mind,  tnat  it  is  not  merely 
oSSote^tT  ^^^^  ^^0  details  of  casual  events,  of  wars  and  sufferings,  wrongs 
Mvour    and  retaliations,  ineffective  in  their  influences,  that  we  are  engaged ; 
early  Mttory.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  studying  a  nation's  progress  from  infiincy  to  num- 
hood — and  that  we  are  tracing  the  growth  of  those  principles' of 
civil  and  religions  liberty,  which  have  render^  us  one  of  the  hap- 
piest, most  enlightened,  and  most  powerfiil  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 
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istr»lion  of  the  government-  of  the  Virginia-  colony  hod  Smi? 


of  Ika  AUtshu;. 
AaOtilD,  !•  rongti 
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AifALTsw.  been  mtrusted  to  a  council  of  seven  persons,  whom  the 
superior  council  in  England  had  been  permitted  to  name, 
with  a  president  to  be  elected  by  the  council  from  their 
1.  Burly  tit-  number.     ^But  the  names  and  instructions  of  the  council 
'^SSri^  having  been  placed,  by  the  folly  of  the  king,  in  a  scaled 
^SUm^    1>ox,  with  directions  that  it  should  not  be  opened  until  the 
1607.     emigrants   had    arrived    in   America,  dissensions   aroee 
during  the  voyage ;  and  John  Smith,  their  best  and  ablest 
man,  was  put  in  con£jiement,  upon  the  absurd  accusation 
of  an  intention  to  murder  the  council,  usurp  the  govern- 
ment, and  make  himself  king  of  Virginia. 
t.wing^4-      2.  'Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  council  chose  Edward 
Simon  SL  Wingfield  president, — an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  man, 
"obSSw?*  — ^"^  finding  that  Smith  had  been  appointed  one  of  theii 
number,  they  excluded  him  from  their  body,  as,  by  their 
instructions,  they  had  power  to  do,  but  released  him  from 
confinement.     As  Smith  demanded  a  trial  upon  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  which  were  known  to  be  absurdly 
false,  his  accusers  thought  best,  after  a  partial  hearing  of 
the  case,  to  withdraw  the  accusation ;  and  he  was  soon 
restored  to  his  station  as  a  member  of  the  council. 
rchanuiur      3.  'Of  the  one  hundred  and  five  persons  on  the  list  of 
^^aSS^    emigrants,  destined  to  remain^  there  were  no  men  with 
families, — ^there  were  but  twelve  laborers,  and  very  few 
mechanics.     The  rest  were  composed  of  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, and  of  persons  of  no  Occupation, — mostly  of  idle  and 
dissolute  habits — ^who  had  been  tempted  to  join  the  expe^ 
dition  through  curiosity  or  the  hope  of  gain  ; — a  com- 
pany but  poorly  calculated  to  plant  an  agricultural  state 
4.  ThHb-n-  in  a  wilderness.     *The  English  were  kindly  received  by 
ftShm.     the  natives  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jamestown,  who, 
when  informed  of  the  wish  of  the  strangers  to  settle  in  the 
country,  ofiered  them  as  much  land  as  they  wanted. 
ft.Noto.ikii87.     4^  ^Soon  after  their  arrival,  Newport,  and  Smith,  and 
imdhttn^  twenty  others,  ascended  the  James*  river,  and  visited  the 
^*"'       native  chieftain,  or  king,  Powhatan,  at  his  principal  resi- 
dence near  the  present  site  of  Richmond.*     His  subjects 
murmured  at  the  intrusion  of  the  strangers  into  the  coun- 
try ;  but  Powhatan,  disguising  his  jealousy  and  his  fear, 
manifested  a  friendly  disposition. 
%.R9ent»that      5.  *About  the  middle  of  June,  Newport  sailed  for  Eng- 
tJ^^'tSi*'  land ;  and  the  colonists,  whose  hopes  had  been  highly  ex- 
'JSJSw?   ^**®^  ^y  ^®  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  beginning 
to  feel  the  want  of  suitable  provisions,  and  being  now  left 


*  ItMkmond^  the  capital  of  VligiiiU,  is  on  the  north  aide  of  Jamee  River.  75  mtlee  trom  Ha 
BODth.    Immediateljr  abore  the  liTer  are  the  tklle,  and  directlj  oppoaite  Is  toe  Tlliafle  oCHaa • 
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to  thdr  own  rosources,  Boaa  i^woke  to  the  reality  of  their    IMT. 
sitaatioii.     'They  were  few  in  number,  and  without  habits 


of  industry  ; — :the  Indians  began  to  manifest  hostile  inten-  if  S^SSSr 
ti(Hi8,*-and  before  autumn,  the  diseases  of  a  damp  and  { 

sultry  climate  had  swept  away  fifty  of  their  number,  and  | 

among  them,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the  projector  of  the  \ 

settlement,  and  (me  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  council.  i 

6.  'To  increase  their  misery,  their  avaricious  president,  s-OBnip*wy. 
Wingfield,  was  detected  in  a  con^iracy  to  seize  the  pub-  ^ 

lie  stores,  abandon  the  colony,  and  escape  in  the  com. 
pany's  bark  to  t^e  West  Indies.  'He  was  therefore  de-  %£pSlu 
posed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ratclifie ;  but  the  latter  *mom«*m* 
possessing  little  capacity  for  government,  and  being  sub- 
sequently  detected  in  an  attempt  to  abandon  the  colony, 
the  management  of  afiairs,  by  common  consent,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Smith,  who  alone  seemed  capable  of  diffusing 
light  amidst  the  general  gloom. 

7*  ^Under  the  management  of  Smith,  th^  condition  of  «.  Bb 
the  colony  rapidly  improved.     He  quelled  the  spirit  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion,  restored  order,  inspired  the  natives 
with  awe,  and  collected  supplies  of  provisions,  by  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior.     As  autumn  approached,  wild  fowl     Nov. 
and  game  became  abundant ;  the  Indians,  more  friendly, 
from  their  abundant  harvests  made  voluntary  ofierings ; 
and  peace  and  plenty  again  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  - 
the  colony. 

8.  "The  active  spirit  of  Smith  next  prompted  him  to  f„fc,f^S£n 
explore  the  surrounding  country.  AAer  ascending  the  <«rjjy«y 
Cluckahominy*  as  far  as  he  could  advance  in  boats,  with 
two  Englishmen  and  two  Indian  guides  he  struck  into  the 
interior.  The  remainder  of  the  party,  disobeying  his  in^ 
structions,  and  wandering  from  the  boat,  were  surprised  by 
the  Indians  and  put  to  death*  Smith  was  pursued,  the 
two  Englishmen  were  killed,  and  he  himself,  after  dis- 
patching with  his  musket  several  of  the  most  forward  of 
his  assailants,  unfortunately  sinking  in  a  miry  place,  was 
forced  to  surrender. 

0.  *His  calmness  and  self-possession  here  saved  his  life.  ^Mtyg 
Showing  a  pocket  compass,  he  explained  its  wonderful  ISSt 
properties,  and,  as  he  himself  relates,  "  by  the  globe-like 
figure  of  that  jewel  he  instructed  them  concerning  the 
roundness  of  the  earth,  and  how  the  sun  did  chase  the 
night  round  about  the  earth  continually."  In  admiration 
of  his  superior  genius  the  Indians  retained  him  as  their 
prisoner. 


•  TbB  fUJri  atoiwiwf  BIwr  lim  aorthwwt  ftoi  BtohaBond,  and,  doffag  BMMt  of  Hi  eovn^ 
HEM  Mulj  paraUal  to  Jmmi  BItw,  wb&sh  tt  mftm  tre  or  iix  niko  tbon  Jimintnwa 
|Bo«lfai>,p.ia6.) 
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]|^09,        10.  'Regarding  him  as  a  being. <^  superior  order,  bnt 

—  uncertain  whether  he  should  be  cherished  as  a  fnend,  or 

%S!m^  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  they  observed  towards  him  the 
'ZStwhat'  utmost  respect  as  they  conducted  him  in  triumph  from 
<»«yjff^<g<<*  one  village  to  another,  and,  at  length,  brought  him  to  the 
residence  of  Opechancanough,  where,  for  the  qpaoe  ot 
three  days,  their  priests  or  sorcerers  practiced  incanla- 
tions  and  ceremonies,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  invisible 
world  the  character  and  designs  of  \heir  prisoner, 
s.  Dteuionqf     11.  'The  decision  of  his  fate  was  referred  to  Powhatan 
^J^*^     and  his  council,  and  to  the  village  of  that  chieftain  Smith 
was  conducted,  where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp 
1608.     and  ceremony,     tiere  it  was  decided  that  he  should  die. 
s.  HktiU    'He  was  led  forth  to  execution,  and  his  head  was  laid 
pSSSmm*.  upon  a  stone  to  receive  the  fatal  blow,  when  Pocahontas, 
the  young  and  favorite  daughter  of  the  king,  rushed  in 
between  the  victim  and  the  uplifled  arm  of  the  executiooer, 
and  with  tears  and  entreaties  besought  her  &ther  to  save 
4.  Bmttto    his  life.     ^The  savage  chieftain  relented;  Smith  was  set 
^""^""'^  at  liberty ;  And,  sowi.  after,  with  a  guard  of  twelve  men, 
was  conducted  in  safety  to  Jamestown,  after  a  ciqidvity 
of  seven  weeks. 
^  jyrfftr       12.  *The  captivity  of  Spiith  was,  on  the  whole,  bene- 
kbeev^Sy,  ficial  to  the  colony ;  for  he  thereby  learned  much  of  die 
Indians, — their  character,  customs,  and  language;   and 
was  enabled  to  establish  a  peaceful  intercourse  between 
c  omitnon  the  English  and  the  Powhatan  tribes.     'But  on  hia  return 
mfSimiSn.  to  Jamestown  he  found  disorder  and  misrule  again  pre- 
vailing ;  the  number  of  the  English  was  reduced  to  forty 
men ;  and  most  of  these,  anxious  to  leave  a  country  wheie 
they  had  suffered  so  much,  had  determined  to  abandon  the 
colony  and  escape  with  the  pinnace.     This  was  the  third 
attempt  at  desertion.     By  persuasion  and  threats  a  mft> 
jority  were  induced  to  relinquish  the  design ;  but  the  re- 
mainder, more, resolute,  embarked  in  spite  of  the  threats 
of  Smith,  who  instantly  directed  the  guns  of  the  fi>rt  upon 
them  and  compelled  them  to  return. 
7,jrrioaiqf      13.  ^Soon  after,  Newport  arrived  from  England  with 
mdgimtt.  supplies,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants.     The 
hopes  of  the  colonists  revived ;  but  as  the  new  emigrantB 
were  composed  of  gentlemen,  refiners  of  gold,  goldsmiths, 
jewellers,  dec,  and  but  few  laborers,  a  wrong  direction 
8.  Btar^jbr  was  given  to  the  industry  of  the  colony.     'Believing  that 
'*'''      they  had  discovered  grains  of  gold  in  a  stream  of  water 
near  Jamestown,  the  entire  industry  of  the  colony  was 
directed  to  digging,  washing,  refining  and  loading  gold ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Smith,  a  ship 
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iras  actually  fireigfated  with  the  glittering  earth  and  sent    1608. 
to  England. 


14,  'During  the  prevalenoe  of  this  paasion  for  gold,  i  _ 
Smidi,  finding  that  he  could  not  be  useful  in  Jamestown,   cotSmty 
employed  himself  in  exploring  the  Chesapeake  Bay*  and  ^j^lH^i^, 
its  tributary  rivers.     In  two  voyages,  occupying  about 

three  months  of  the  summer,  with  a  few  companions,  in 
an  open  boat,  he  performed  a  navigation  of  nearly  three 
thousand  miles,  passing  far  up  the  Susquehanna*  and  the 
Potomac  ;f  nor  did  he  merely  explore  the  numerous 
rivers  and  inlets,  but  penetrated  the  territories,  and  estab- 
lished  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  map 
which  he  prepared  and  sent  to  England  is  still  extant,  ann 
delineates,  with  much  accuracy,  the  general  outlines  of 
the  country  which  he  explored. 

15.  ^Soon  after  his  return  from  this  expedition,  3mith 

was  formally  made  president^  of  the  council.     By  his  b^septm 
energetic  administration,  order  and  industry  again  pre-  iJSSSfi- 
Tailed   and  Jamestown  assumed  the   appearance  of  a  ^SSSitJJi, 
thriving  village.     Yet  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from   g^gf^ 
the  time  of  the  fiwt  settlement,  not  more  than  forty  acres  Jj^g^^^ 
of  land  had  been  cultivated ;  and  the  colonists,  to  prevent  ^  two  yean, 
themselves  from  starving,  were  still  obliged  to  obtain  most 
of  their  fi)od  from  the  indolent  Indians.     Although  about 
seventy  new  emigrants  arrived,  yet  they  were  not  suitable 
to  the  wants  of  the  colony,  and  Smith  was  obliged  to  write 
earnestly  to  the  council  in  England,  that  they  should  send 
more  laborers,  that  the  search  ror  gold  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  *' nothing  should  be  expected  except  by  labor." 

II.    VlEGUflA   imDBB    THB    SbCOND    CHARTER. — I.    'In       1609. 

1609,  a  new  charter  was  given*  to  the  London  Company,    ""'"JV 
by  which  the  limits  of  the  company  were  enlarged,  and  **  aUnST* 
the  constitution  of  Virginia  radically  changed.     The  terri- 
tory  of  the  colony  was  now  extended  by  a  grant  of  all  the  . 
lands  along  the  sea-^xntst,  within  the  limits  of  two  hundred 
miles  north,  and  two  hundred  south  of  Old  Point  Comfort  ;X 
that  is,  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Maryland,  to  the 
southern  limits  of  North  Carolina,  and  extending  westward 
from  sea  to  sea. 

*  The  SMqu^amna  Is  one  of  fh»  larsett  rlren  eart  of  the  Alleghanlet.  lii  eestem  braaoh 
tins  ta  OtHgo  Likft,  New  Yoik,  axid  mnning  8.  W.  teodTes  the  'Jnoga  neer  the  PeniujlTanJA 
boanduy.  It  pusn  throagh  PeiuuqrlTaDia,  recelTing  the  West  Bnooh  in  the  interior  of  the 
State,  sad  entsn  the  heed  of  Ohesspaske  Bej,  near  the  N.  S.  eorner  of  Bfuyland.  The  uaTl- 
fMdOB  of  the  last  60  miles  of  its  ooane  is  obstructed  by  numerous  rapids. 

t  nie  Fotomae  xlyv  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Monatains,  makes  a  grand  and  magnlfleent  pas- 
ssgs  throogh  the  Bhia  BIdgs,  at  Harper^s  Ferry,  and  throughout  its  whole  course  is  the  boun- 
duy  lias  betwesa  Vlrgiala  and  Harybuid.  At  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay  It  Is  ssren 
and  a  half  miles  wide.  It  is  aaTlgable  ftnr  the  largest  tmscIs  to  Washington  City,  110  milss 
bjr  the  ttw&r—lO  la  a  dtveet  Una.    Above  Washlagton  the  asTigation  is  obstmoted  by  na- 


BsroasBUi. 

t  r^mt  Onmfart  is  the  norAera  polat  of  Iha  satnass  of  James  BlTar  tailo  Chsaapeaks  Bfj 
^Sse  Jmme$  Bnitr^  Note,  p.  187.) 
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ANALTSia.      2.  'The  council  in  England,  formerly  appointed  by  tbe 
1  ovMngm  ^8»  ^^  ^^'^  ^  ^*^^®  ^^  vacancies  filled  by  the  votes  of 
w*g^w^  a  majority  of  the  corporation.     This  council  was  author- 
Sr^ ooumy.  ized  to  appoint  a  governor,  who  was  to  reside  in  Virginia, 
and  whose  powers  enabled  him  to  rule  the  colonists  with 
almost  despotic  sway.     The  council  in  England,  it  is  true, 
could  make  laws  for  the  colony,  and  give  instructions  to 
th,e  governor;    but  the  discretionary  powers  conferred 
upon  the  latter  were  so  extensive,  that  the  lives,  liberty, 
and  property  of  the  colonists,  were  placed  almost  at  his 
arbitrary  disposal. 
s.Mto9ar^       3.  *  Under  the  ucw  charter,  the  excellent  Lord  Delaware 
^^^'mSSr"  was  appointed  governor  for  life.     Nine  ships,  under  the 
a.  JoM  u.    commend  of  Newport,  were  soon  despatched*  for  Virginia, 
with  more  than  five  hundred  emigrants.     Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  the  deputy  of  the  governor,  assisted  by  Newport 
and  Sir  George  Somers,  was  appointed  to  administer  the 
t.  f>t*^j^  government  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware.     'When 
^  A^!?    ^^®  ^^^  ^^  arrived  near  the  West  Indies,  a  terrible  storm* 
dispersed  it,  and  the  vessel  in  which  were  Newport,  Gates, 
and  Somers,  was  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  the  Bermudas.* 
e.  Auf .      A  small  ketch  perished,  and  only  seven  vessels  arrived*  in 
Virginia. 
4.  Anftorrow-     4.  ^Ou  the  arrival  of  the  new  emigrants,  most  of  whom 
^  sSl^"  were  profligate  and  disorderly  persons,  who  had  been  sent 
off  to  escape  a  worse  destiny  at  home.  Smith  found  him- 
self  placed  in  an  embarrassing  situation.    As  the  first  char- 
ter had  been  abrogated,  many  thought  the  original  form  of 
government  was  abolished ;  and,  as  no  legal  authority  ex- 
isted for  establishing  any  other,  every  thing  tended  to  the 
wildest  anarchy. 
smtofNon-      5.   *In   this  confusion,   Smith  soon  determined   what 
course  to  pursue.     Declaring  that  his  powers,  as  president, 
were  not  suspended  until  the  arrival  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  him,  he  resumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
9.  Hi»  rdtum  ment,  and  resolutely  maintained  his  authority.    'At  length, 
to  England,  jj^j^g  djgabled  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
and  requiring  surgical  aid,  which  the  new  settlement  could 
not  afford,  he  delegated  his  authority  to  Gieorge  Percy, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  embarked  for 
England. 


*  Tfa«  Bemnidas  an  s  group  ofaboot  400  aaull  iilaodi,  iMwly  all  but  Hts  mora  roeka, 
taialiig  a  aorfiMe  of  about  20  aqnan  milaa,  and  aifeoated  in  the  AMaadc  Ooean,  680  mllea 
Ihn  Cape  Hattan^  which  la  the  neavwt  land  to  them.  They  were  diaoovered  In  1615,  by  « 
Spaalah  Taaael  oommaodBd  by  Joan  Bennndea,  from  -whom  fhey  ha>fe  dnived  their  naaeu 
Soon  after  the  ahlpwraelc  above  mentioned.  8on«ri  formed  «  aettlement  tlieref  and  from  him 
they  were  longlmown  aa  ttie  ^*  Summer  lalands,''  but  the  original  name,  Becmodaa,  haa  afneo 
pnivaUed.  They  an  wall  fbrtiflad ,  belonc  lo  ttia  XngUah,  and  an  taluabl^  principally,  aa  % 
naval  station. 
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6.  'On  the  departi^re  of  Smith  subordinatioD  and  in-    i610w 
dustxy  ceased ;  the  provisions  of  the  colony  were  soon 


OHisumed ;  the  Indians  became  hostile,  and  withheld  their  ^St 
customary  supplies ;  the  horrors  of  famine  ensued ;  and,  ^H^SSHSg 
in  six  months,  anarchy- and  vice  had  reduced  the  number  <*>^'* 
of  the  colony  from  four  hundred  and  ninety  to  sixty ;  and 
these  were  so  feeble  and  dejected,  that  if  relief  had  been 
delayed  a  few  days  longer,  all  must  have  perished.  This 
period  of  suffering  and  gloom  was  long  remembered  with 
horror,  and  was  custingnished  by  the  name  of  the  starving 

7.  *In  the  mean  time  Sir  Thomas  Gated  and  his  com- 1.  f^ui^ak- 
panions,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  had  ViShiwT 
reached  the  shore  without  loss  of  life, — had  remained  nine    '■''*^- 
months  on  an  uninhabited  but  fertile  island, — and  had 
fi)und  means  to  construct  two  vessels,  in  which  they  em- 
barked* for  Virginia,  where  they  anticipated  a  happy    a.  May  ik 
welcome,  and  expected  to  find  a  prosperous  colony. 

3.  'On  their  arrival^   at  Jamestown,  a  far  different    kJuMt. 
scene  presented  itself;  and  the  gloom  was  increased  by  \21u£St 
the  prospect  of  continued   scarcity.     Death  by  famine  j^/JJJJ*,^^ 
awaited  them  if  they  remained  where  they  were ;  and,      «iMv> 
as  the  only  means  of  safety,  Gates  resolved  to  sail  for 
Newfoundland,   and  disperse  the  company   among  the 
ships  of  English  fishermen.     With  this  intention  they 
embarked,*  but  just  as  they  drew  near  the  mouth  of  the   &  J«»  it. 
river,  Lford  Delaware   fortimately  appeared  with  emi- 
grants and  supplies,  and  they  were  persuaded  to  return.*"    *■  J"»  »•• 

9.  *TTie  return  of  the  colony  was  celebrated  by  reli-  4.  leeimmi  ^ 
gious  exercises,  immediately  after  which  the  commission      wan. 
of  Lford  Delaware  was  read,  and  the  government  organ- 
ized.    Under  the  wise  administration  of  thb  able  and 
virtuous  man,  order  and  contentment  were  again  restored ;     161  !• 
but  the  health  of  the  governor  soon  failing,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  return  to  England,  having  previously  appointed 

Percy  to  administer  the  government  until  a  successor 
should  arrive.     'Before  the   return  of  Lord  Delaware  _>jysir 
was  known,  the  company  had  despatched  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  with  supplies.     Arriving*  in  May,  he  assumed  the   «.  Bfay «. 
goTemment  of  the  colony,  which  he  administered  with 
moderation,  although  upon  the  basis  of  martial  law. 

10.  'In  May,  Dale  had  written  to  the  company,  stating  ».  qfMgT» 
the  small  number  and  weakness  of  the  colonists,  and  re-  '**"v<w» 
questing  new  recruits;    and  early  in  September    Sir 
Thomas  Grates  arrived  with  six  ships  and  three  hundred 
emigrants,  and  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony, 

which  then  numbered  seven  hundred  men.     ^New  set-  r.  itfsnm^ 
tlements  were  now  formed,  and  several  wise  regulations 
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ANALYSIS,  adopted ;  among  which  was  that  of  assigning  to  each  maa 
a  few  acres  of  ground  for  his  orchard  and  garden, 
i  Th$ir         1 1 .  'Hitiierto  all  the  land  had  been  worked  in  eommoii, 

^^*^*^  and  the  produce  deposited  in  the  public  stores.  The 
good  effects  of  the  new  regulation  were  apparent  in  the 
increased  industry  of  the  colonists,  and  soon  after,  during 
the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  larger  assign- 
ments of  land  Were  made,  and  finally,  the  plan  of  working 
in  a  common  field,  to  fill  the  public  stores,  was  entiielj 
abandoned. 

1612.  III.  Virginia  under  the  Third  Charter. — 1.  *In  1612, 
^'Slanilr*  ^^®  London  Company  obtained*  from  the  king  a  new  char- 
•.  Manii  sL  ter,  making  important  changes  in  the  powers  of  the  oorpo- 

ration,  but  not  essentially  anecting  the  political  rights  of 
the  colonists  themselves. 
9.  otangmu     2.  'Hitherto  the  principal  powers  possessed  by  the 
mmmSSni  company  had  been  vested  in  the  superior  council,  which, 
^         under  the  first  charter,  was  appointed  by  the  king ;  and 
although,  under  the  second,  it  had  its  vacancies  filled  by 
the  majority  of  the  corporation,  yet  the  corporation  itself 
could  act  only  through  thb  medium.     The  superior  coun- 
cil was  now  abolished,  and  its  powers  were  transferred  to 
the  whole  company,   which,   meeting  as  a  democratic 
assembly,  had  the  sole  power  of  electing  the  officers  and 
establishing  the  laws  of  the  colony. 

1613.  ^*  ^^'^  IQ\^  occurred  the  marriage  of  John  Rolfe,  a 
4.  Aeommt  9f  voung  Englishman,  with  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of 

'*'*'*"'"**'  Powhatan ; — an  event  which  exerted  a  happy  influence 
upon  the  relations  of  the  colonists  and  Indians.  The 
marriage  received  the  approval  of  the  father  and  friends 
of  the  maiden,  and  was  hailed  with  great  joy  by  the 
English.  In  1616,  the  Indian  wife  accompanied  her 
husband  to  England,  and  was  received  with  much  kind- 
ness and  attention  by  the  king  and  queen ;  but  as  she 
was  preparing  to  return,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  she 
fell  a  victim  to  the  English  climate.  She  left  one  son, 
from  whom  are  descended  some  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Virginia, 
b.  la  uis.       4.  'During  Uie  same  year,^  Samuel  Argall,  a  sea  cap- 

^jiSSoM.  ^")  sailing  from  Virginia  in  an  armed  vessel  for  the  pur- 
po^  of  protecting  the  English  fishermen  off  the  coast  of 
Maine,  discovered  that  the  French  had  just  planted  a 
colony  near  the  Penobscot,*  on  Mount  Desert  Isle.f  Con^ 
sidering  this  an  encroachment  upon  the  limits  of  Norrh 


•  ThA  FmobMot  te  s  rlvor  of  Maine,  nUch  MLt  into  Pendbooot  Bay,  olMmt  fiO  waBm  Hf.  M. 
from  tha  Movth  of  tho  Koiraebae. 

t  JliNMilJ9ir<rftIitZaiMfliaboat20milo8  8.E.fhnnttMmoothofttM 
lattriMiiNE-    ]itil5mil«iloQ«,aikd]0orUbfoad. 
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Yiigima,  he  brc^e  up  the  aetdements  aendinf  some  of    MU|, 
ijae  colonists  to  Fiance,  and  transporting  others  to  Yir-    . 
ginia. 

5.  Sailing  again  soon  after,  he  easily  reduced  the  feeUa 
settlement  at  Fort  Royal,*  and  thus  completed  the  oon-  m.iM^9.9m 
quest  of  Acadia.     On  his  return  to  Yij^rlnia  he  entered 

&e  harhor  of  New  York,i>  and  compelled  the  JDutdi. trad-  b^Nottand 
ing  establishment,  lately  planted  there,  to  acknowledge  ''^*''*^ 
the  sovereignty  of  England. 

6.  'Early  in  1614,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  embarked  for     1614. 
Bngland,  leaving  the  administration  of  the  government  ^'Sat^ST' 
in  Ae  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  ruled  with  vigor  ""^"'    '" 
and  wisdom,  and  made  several  valuable  changes  in  ue 
land  laws  of  the  colony.    After  having  remained  five 
years  in  the  country,  he  appointed  Geoige  YeanQey 
deputy-governor,  and  retumea  to  Ei^land.    Touring  the 
administration  of  Yeardley  the  culture  of  tobacco>  a  native 
plant  of  the  country,  was  introdufCed,  which  soon  became, 
not  only  the  pijncipal  export,  but  even  the  ourrenoy  of 
the  colony. 

7.  'In  1*617,  the  office  of  deputy-governor  was  intrusted     1617. 
to  Argall,  who  ruled  with  such  tyranny  as  to  ftxcitA  ^,f^|g*gff 
universal  discontent.    He  not  only  oppressed  the  colo- 
nists, but  defrauded  the  company.    Aftef  numerous  com- 
plaints, and  a  strenuous  contest  among  rival  factions  in  the 
company,  for  the  oontrcJ  of  the  colony,  Aigall  was  dis-     1619. 
pla<^,  and  Yeardley  appointed  governor.    ^Under  the  *J^<jg[* 
administration  of  Yeardley,  the    planters    were    fiilly      km** 

•released  frran  farther  service  to  the  colony,  mardal  law 
was  abolished,  and  the  first  colonial  assembly  ever  held 
in  Yiimnia  was  convened*  at  Jamestown.  ^  m». 

8-  ^The  colony  was  divided  into  eleven  boroughs ;  and  *• 
two  representatives,  called  burgesses,  were  chosen  from    ^ggww 
each.     These,  constituting  the  Aouse  of  burgesses,  deba-   '"^^''^ 
ted  all  matters  which  were  thought  expedient  for  the  good 
of  the  colony ;  but  their  enactments,  althpugh  sanctioned 
by  the  governor  and  council,  were  of  no  force  until  they 
were  ratified  by  the  company  in  England.     'In  the  month     1620. 
of  August,  1620,  a  Dutch  man-o&war  entered  James  ^^^^^f^gj, 
river,  and  landed  twenty  negroes  for  sale.    This  was  the  ^j^^STum 
commencement  of  negro  slavery  in  the  English  colonies.    VSHteti. 

9.  ^It  was  now  twelve  years  since  the  settlement  of  7.  steMqftite 
Jamestown,  and  after  an  expenditure  of  nearly  fi>ur  hun-  wSjmii^ 
dred  thousand  dollars  by  the  company,  there  were  in  the  J^SSmm 
colony  only  six  hundred  persons ;  yet,  during  the  year 
1620,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  the 
treasurer  ofthe  company,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-one 
additional  settlers  weie  induoed  to  emigrate.    But  as  yet 

22 
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AifALTsriB.  Aere  Were  few  women  in  the  colony  ;  and  most  of  the 
planters  had  hitherto  cherished  the  design  of  ultimately 
returning  to  England. 


1.  Mtmurm       10.  *In  order  to  attach  them  still  mo^^  to  the  country, 

iSShSm-  and  to  render  the  cdbny  more  permanent,  ninety  young 

fMtVStf  women,  of  reputable  character,  were  first  sent  over,  and, 

'ominf'     in  the  following  year,  sixty  more,  to  become  wives  to  the 

planters.     The  expense  of  their  transportation,  and  eyea 

more,  was  paid  by  the  planters ;  the  price  of  a  wife  rising 

from  one  hundred  and  twenty,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 

pounds  of  tobacco. 

1621.  11*  'In  August,  1621,  the  London  Company  granted* 
ft.  Aiff.  8.    to  their  colony  a  wri^en  caiutiiutian^  ratifying,  in  the 

\kf^SfSm  main,  the  form  of  government  established  by  Yeardley. 
^SSS^,  I^  decreed  that  a  governor  and  council  should  be  appointed 
iS^mpmi.  by  the  company,  and  that  a  general  assembly,  consisting 
^So!i&  of  the  council,  and  two  burgesses  chosen  by  the  people 
**''*'^      firom  each  plantation,  or  borough,  shoilld  be  convened 
1^   yearly.    The  governor  had  a  negative  voice  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly,  but  no  law  was  valid  unleas 
ratified  by  the  company  in  England. 

12.  With  singular  liberality  it  was^  farther  ordained 

jfj^  that  no  orders  ofthe  company  in  England  should  bind  the 

2u^^    colony  until  ratified  by  the  assembly.     The  trial  by  jury 

^Mvy.      was  established,  and  courts  of  justice  were  required  to 

BMArafom-  conform  to  the  English  laws.     Tliis  constitution,  granting 

**'**^    privileges  which  were  ever  after  claimed  as  rights,  was 

the  basis  of  civil  freedom  in  Virginia, 
k  ooL  13.  'The  new  constitution  was  brought^  over  by  Sir* 

"sJ^AmSr  P'*nc"'  Wyatt,  who  had    been  appointed  to  succeed 
wjjjgMjjj  Governor  Yeardley.     He  found  the  numbers  ofthe  colony 
tfthtMom^.  greatly  increased,  their  settlements  widely  extended,  and 
every  thing  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity      But  this  pleas- 
ant  prospect  was  doomed  soon  to  experience  a  terrible 
reverse. 
«.  AcBomt  ^     14.  ^Since  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas,  Powhatan  had 
^JiifSiy   remained  the  firm  friend  of  the  English.     But  he  being 
n6w  dead,  aAd  his  successor  viewing  with  jealousy  and 

1622.  alann  the  rapidly  increasing  settlements  of  the  English, 
the  Indians  concerted  a  plan  of  surprising  and  destroying 
the  whole  colony.  Still  preserving  the  language  of 
friendship,  they  visited  the  settlements,  bought  the  arms, 
and  borrowed  the  boats  of  the  English,  and,  even  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day,  came  among  them  as  freely  as 
usual. 

ftJiMM  15.  *Qn  the  first  of  April,  1622,  at  midday,  the  attack 
iMrwMok  commenced ;  and  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  on- 
set, that,  in  one  hour,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  men, 
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•women,  and  children,  fell  yictims  to  savage  treachery  and    1632« 

cruelty.     The  massacre  would  have  been  far  more  exten-  • - 

siye  had  not  a  friendly  Indian,  on  the  previous  evening, 
revealed  the  plot  to  an  Englishman  whom  he  wished  to 
save ;  by  which  means  Jamestown  and  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
boring settlem^ts  were  well  prepid^  against  the  attack. 

16.  *  Although  the  larger  part  of  the  colony  was  saved,  i-  Dktrm^ 
yet  great  distras  followed;  the  more  distant  settlements   ***'*'^ 
were  abandoned ;  and  the  number  of  the  plantations  was 
reduced  from  eighty  to  eight.     'But  the  English  soon  %  n^fwnM. 
aroused  to  vengeance.    An  exterminating  war  against  the 
Indians  followed;  many  of  them  were  destroyed;  and 

the  remainder  were  obliged  to  retire  far  into  the  wilder. 
nesB. 

17.  The  settlement  of  Virginia  by  the  London  Com-  &  Tk^eamm 
peny  had  been  an  unprofitable  enterprise,  and  as  the  ^SSam? 
shares  in  the  unproductive  stock  were  now  of  little  value,  tSSm^m' 
and  the  holders  very  numerous,  the  meetings  of  the  com-      '■'* 
pany,  in  England,  became  the .  scenes  of  poKtiCal  debate, 

in  which  the  advocates  of  liberty  were  arrayed  against 

the  upholders  of  royal  prerogative.     The  king  disliked  ^*22'*»- 

the  f^«edom  of  debate  here  exhibited,  and,  jealous  of  the  'kH^ 

prevalence  of  liberal  sentiments,  at  first  nought  to  control 

the  elections  of  officers,  by  overawing  the  assemblies. 

18.  'Failing  in  this,  he  determined  to  recover,  by  a  dis-  j^mttkB 
solution  of  the  company,  the  influence  of  which  he  had  *■'"'■*'•* 
deprived  himself  by  a  charter  of  his  own  concession. 
^Oonomissioners  in  the  interest  of  the  king  were  therefore  $,  b&»  m 
appointed  to  examine  the  concenn  of  the  corporation.    As 
was  expected,  they  reported  in  favor  of  a  change ;  the 
judicial  decision  was  soon  afler  given ;  the  London  Com- 
pany was  dissolved ;  the  king  took  into  his  own  hands  the     1694* 
government  of  the  colony ;  and  Vii^inia  thus  became  a 

Toyal  governments 

19.  'During  the  existence  of  the  London  Company,  the   r.  onami 
government  of  Virginia  had  gradually  changed  from  a  hSoSvni 
royal  government,  under  the  first  charter,  in  which  the  ^S£t%^t^ 
king  had  all  power,  to  a  proprietary  government  under      ''"''' 
the  second  and  third  charters,  in  which  aH  executive  and 
legislative  powers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 

20.  *Althouirh  these  chanires  had  been  macfe  without  s.  Wer^r 
consulting  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  and  notwithstand-  ma  ofTn?^ 
ing  the  powers  of  the  company  were  exceedingly  arbi-  '%S^'* 
trary,  yet  as  the  majority  of  its  active  members  belonged 
to  the  patriot  party  in  England,  so  they  acted  as  the  suc- 
cessful friends  of  liberty  in  America.    They  had  conce- 
ded the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  had  given  to  Virginia 
a  representative  government.    These  privileges,  thus  early 
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AiULTSia.  CQQoeded,  could  never  be  wrested  from  the  Virgmi«D% 

and  they  exerted  an  influence  favorable  to  liberty,  through- 

out  all  the  oolonies  subsequently  planted.  AU  claimed 
as  extensive  privil^res  as  had  been  oonoeded  to  their  elder 
sister  colony,  and  mture  proprietaries  could  hope  to  win 
emigrants,  only  by  bestowing  franchises  as  large  as  those 
enjoyed  by  Virginia. 

IV.  Virginia  from  ,  the  Dissolution  of  the  Lon- 
don Company  in  1624,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
^J^mmST  F^"*nch  and  Indian  War  in  1754.— 1.  "The  dissolu- 
goMrnmmu.  tion  of  the  London  Company  produced  no  immfidiate 
change  in  the  domestic  •govenunent  and  franchises  of  the 
fxAony*    A  governor  and  twelve  oounsellors,  to  be  guided 
by  the  instructions  of  the  king,  were  appointed  to  admin- 
ister the  government ;  but  no  attempts  Jivere  made  to  sup- 
1625.     press  the  colonial  assemblies.    'On  the  death*  of  James 
^£SL^   the  First,  in  162^,  his  son,  Charles  the  First,  succeeded 
^iS^f  him.     The  latter  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  political 
'  FVr-  cQQ(}itiQi|  of  Virginia,  but  aimed  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  colonists,  only  with  the  selfish  .view  or  deriving 
profit  froln  their  industry.    He  imposed  some  restrictions 
on  the  commerce  of  the  colony,  but  vainly  endeavored  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tobacoo. 

1628.  2.  *In  1628,  John  Harvey,  who  had  for  several  yean 
**  ^^m^'^  \ieea  a  member  of  the  council,  and  was  exceedingly  un- 
popular, was  appointed  governor ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  in 

1629.  the  colony  until  late  in  the  following  year.  He  has  been 
charged,  by  most  of  the  old  historians,  with  arbitrary  and 
tyrannic^  conduct ;  but  although  he  favored  the  court 
party,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  deprived  the  oolonisits  of 
any  of  their  civil  rights. 

3.  ^His  administration,  however,  was  disturbed  by  dis- 
putes about  land  titles  under  the  royal  grants ;  and  the 
colonists,  being  indignant  that  he  should  betray  their  in- 

1636.  terests  by  opposing  their  claims,  deprived  him  of  the  gov- 
emment,  and  summoned  an  assembly  to  receive  complaints 
against  him«  Harvey,  in  the  mean  time,  had  consented 
to  go  to  England  with  commissioners  appointed  to  manage 
his  impeachment ;  but  the  king  would  not  even  admit  his 

1686.     accusers  to  a  hearing,  and  Harvey  immediately  returned^ 

b.  ju.     to  occupy  his  former  station. 

1642*        4.  'During  the  first  administration  of  Sir  William  Berke- 

fmrSS!*  ^^'  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^  '^^'  ^  ^^  condition  of  the  Virgi- 
nians  was  much  improved  ;  the  laws  and  customs  of  Eng- 
land were  still  farther  introduced;  cruel  punishments 
were  abolished ;  old  controversies  were  adjusted ;  a  more 
equitable  system  of  taxation  was  introduced ;  the  rights 
of  property  and  the  fireedom  of  indurtiy  were  secured; 
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and  VizgiBda  eftj^y^  ftearlj  all  tlie  oivil  liberties  which    104S[. 

the  most  free  sysleoi  of  goverameat  could  have  conferred. 

6.  'A  spirit  of  kiloleraice,  however,  in  lel^busmattBrB,  i.tuMgiom 
in  aceofdance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was  manifested  '"'^"'^""■^ 
by  the  legislative  assembly ;  which  ordmd*  that  no  min-    *I64d« 
ister  should  preach  or  teach  except  in  conformity  to  the 
Church  of  Bnirland.    *  While  puritanism  and  republican,  t  aingvkr 
ism  were  prevailing  in  England,  leading  the  way  to  the  yrinamm, 
downfall  of  monanohy,  the  Virginians  showed  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Church  and  thd  causa  of 
jxyyalty. 

6.  *Ia  1644  oeounred  another  Indian  massacre,  followed     1644. 
by  a  border  warfare  until  October,  1646,  when  peace  was  \3lSi^SSf 
again  established.    During  several  years  the  Powhatan STvSdl^ 
tribes  had  shown  evidences  of  hostility ;  but,  in  1644,  ^'^IgS^ 
hearing  of  the  dissensions  in  England,  and  thinking  the    amoioml 
opportunity  favorable  to  their  designs,  they  resolved  on  a 
general  massacre,  hoping  to  be  able  eventually  to  exter- 
minate the  colony.  . 

7.  On  the  28th  of  April,  the  attack  was  commenced  on 
the  frontier  settlements,  and  about  three  hundred  persons 


were  killed  before  the  Indians  were  repulsed.  ^A  vigor-  ^^JySSr* 
.ous  war  against  the  savages  was  imr^ediately  commenced, 
and  their  king,  the  aged  Opechanoanough,  the  successor 
of  Powhatan,  was  eaoly  made  prisoner,  and  died  in  cap- 
tivity. Submissioo  to  the  Engl&h^  and  a  cession  of  lands, 
were  the  terms  on  which  peace  was  purchased  by  the  1646. 
original  possessors  of  the  soil. 

8.  'During  the  civil  war*  between  Charles  the  First   ^^Sai 
and  his  ParUament,  the  Virginians  continued  faithful  to  diir£f% 
the  royal  cause,  and  even  after  the  execution^  of  the  king,    mm- 
his  son,  Charles  the  Seccmd,  although  a  fugitive  from  Eng-    ^  *^*  '- 
land,  was  still  recognized  as  the  sovereign  of  Virginia. 
*The  Parliament,  irritated  by  this  conduct,  in  1652  sent  a  j. jpy  n^ 
naval  force  to  reduce  the  Vii^nians  to  i|ubmission.    Pre-  ^gw^i^^ 
vious  to  this  (in  1650)  foreign  ships  had  been  forbidden  to  '^"^*"""' 
trade  with  the  rebellious  colony,  and  in  1651  •  the  cele* 
brated  navigation  act,  securing  to  English  ships  the  entire 

*  Non.— Thie  tjmmkal  dlgpodlioB,  and  uMtnurj  meMoiw  ofCluirlM  the  FInfe,  ofKnAnfl, 
oppoMd M Umj irera to th* inaraMfaig tplflt of  Uboly  taumg tlio peoplo. liiTolTed  ttutUng- 
aom  In  %  dvil  war :  amytng,  on  the  ono  side,  ParlluMttt  and  the  RrouDlioana ;  and  on  tha  > 
othar,  the  Royattiti  and  the  King.    Bi«tw«an  1812  and  1M8,  MTwal  important  battles 


anudit,  when  the  king  «aa  flaally  taken  prlaanar,  tried,  eondemned,  and  execnted,  Jan  80| 
(OldtMrle) IMO.  The  Parliament  then  rnled ;  bat  Olirer  Cromwell,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
elpal  gaiMnl  of  the  Bepablloans,  Anally  dtaaolred  a  by  Ibne  (April,  1668,)  and  took  Into  hia 
ownhanda  therelnaof  goTennnen^withthetitleof  "  JVol«ctoroftbeGonunonwealth.»  Ha 
•dndnlateiedthe  gorenunent  with  eneisy  and  ability  nntil  hia  death,  in  1668.  Biohard  Crcam- 
iraU  raMfMHiiH!  hia  trther,  aa  Pxoleetor,  but  after  two  yean  he  abdieatod  the  gorenunent.  and 
oniettyietiredtopriTatalilb.  Charlea  the  fleoond.  a  highly  nooonpUahedpiinoe,  bat  arUteaxy 
iMae,  and  anprindpled,  waa  then  reetored  (In  1660)  to  the  throne  of  hia  anoeatoia,  by  the  |ana 
lalwlBh  of  the  people.    (See  nlao  the  Appendiz  to  the  Colonial  HlrtQiy.) 
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cfunying  trade  with  Btaglandj  and  seriously  abridging  the 
ffeedcHn  of  colonial  ooimnercey  was  passed. 

9.  ^On  the  arrival^  of  the  naval  force  of  Parliament  in 
1652,  all  thoughts  of  resistance  were  laid  aside,  and  al- 
though the  Virginians  refused  to  surrender  to  force,  yet 
they  voluntarily  entered  into  a  compact^  with  their  in- 
vaders, by  which  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament.  *fiy  this  compact,  which  was  faithfully  ob- 
served till  the  restoradon  of  monarchy,  the  liberties  of 
Virginia  were  preserved/  the  navigation  act  itself  was  not 
enforced*  within  her  borders,  and  regulated  by  her  own 
laws,  Virginia  enjoyed  freedom  of  commerce  with  all  the 
world. 

10.  'During  the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth,  Vir- 
ginia  enjoyed  liberties  as  extensive  as  those  of  any  Eng- 
lish colony,  and  from  1652  till  1660,  she  was  left  almost  en- 
tirely to  her  own  independent  government.  Cromwell 
never  made  any  appointments  for  Virginia ;  but  her  gov- 
ernors,^ during  the  Commonwealth,  were  Chosen  by  thft 
burgesses,  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
^When  the  news  of  the  death'  of  Cromwell  arrived,  the 
assembly  reasserted  their  right  of  electing  the  officers  of 
government,  and  required  the  governor,  Matthews,  to  cc»- 
firm  it ;  in  order,  as  they  said, "  that  what  was  their  privi- 
lege then,  might  be  the  privilege  of  their  posterity." 

11.  'On  the  death  of  governor  Matthews,  which  hap- 
pened  just  at  the  time  of  the  resi^ation  of  Richard,  the 
successor  of  Cromwell,  the  house  oi  burgesses,  after  enact- 
ing that  "the  government  of  the  country  should  be  resi- 
dent in  the  assembly  until  there  should  arrive  from  Eng- 
land a  commission  which  the  assembly  itself  should  adjudge 
to  be  lawful,"  elected  Sir  William  Berkeley  governor,  who, 
by  accepting  the  office,  acknowledged  the  authority  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation.  *The  Virginians  hoped  lor 
the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England,  but  they  did  not 
immediately  proclaim  Charles  the  Second  king,  although 
the  statement  of  their  hasty  return  to  royal  allegiance  has 
been  often  made. 

12.  ^When  the  news  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second  reached  Virginia,  Berkeley,  who  was  then  acting  as 
governor  elected  by  the  people,  immediately  disclaimed 
the  popular  sovereignty,  and  issued  writs  for  an  assembly 
in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  friends  of  royalty  now 
came  into  power,  and  high  hopes  of  royal  &vor  were  en- 
tertained. I 

13.  'But  prospects  soon  darkened.  The  commercial 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth  was  adopted,  and  restrictions 
upon  cdonial  commerce  were  greatly  multiplied.    The 
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new  proyisioiis  of  the  hBmgfkHsm  act  eDJoined  that  no  coin-    IMl. 

modities  should  be  imported  to  any  Britiah  settlements,  nor 

exported  from  tiiem,  except  in  English  vessels,  and  that 
the  principal  product  of  the  colonies  should  be  ahipped  to 
no  country  except  England.  The  trade  between  the 
colonies  was  likewise  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  England,  and 
the  entire  aim  of  the  colonial  system  was  to  make  the  colo- 
nies dependent  upon  the  mother  country. 

14.  ^Remonstrances  against  this  oppression  were  of  no  i.  Dteonum* 
avail,  and  the  provisions  of  the  navigation  act  were  rigor.  iSVt^w 
oiisly  enforced.     The  discontents  ofthe  people  were  farther  ^^^'^ffjf^ 
increased  by  royal  grants  of  large  tracts  of  land  which  be-   -^'^mwb*. 
longed  to  the  colony,  and  which  included  plantations  that 
had  long  been  cultivated ;  and,  in  1673,  the  lavish  sover-     1678. 
eign  of  England,  with  his  usual  profligacy,  gave  away  to 
Lord  Culpepper  and  the  earl  of  Arlington,  two  royal  favor, 
ites, ''  all  the  dominion  of  land  end  water  called  Virginia,'' 
for  the  space  of  thirty-one  years. 

15.  'In  the  mean  time,  imder  the  influence  of  the   >>  ^^"^ 
royalist  and  the  aristocratic  party  in  Virginia;  the  legisla-  hurtimqfau 
ture  had  seriously  abridged  the  liberties  of  the  people.  ^^StuSIa 
The  Episcopal  Church  had  become  the  religion  of  the  state,  ^JSSSn!^ 
— ^heavy  fines  were  imposed  vpon  Quakers  and  Baptists,    Bgjhm, 
— the  royal  officers,  obtaining  their  salaries  by  a  perma.    Baxmim, 
nent  duty  on  exported  tobacco,  were  removed  from  all  de- 
pendence upon  the  people, — ^the  taxes  were  unequal  and  op- 
pressive,— and  the  members  of  the  assembly,  whp  had  been 
chosen  for  a  term  of  only  two  years,  had  assumed  to  them- 
selves  an  indefinite  continuance  of  power,  so  that,  in  real- 
ity, the  representative  system  was  abolished. 

16.  *The  pressure  of  increasing  grievances  at  length  ^Jff^^ 
produced  open  discontent ;  and  the  common  people,  highly      •'x^- 
exasperated  against  the  aristocratic  and  .royal  party,  began 
to  manifest  a  mutinous  disposition.     ^An  excuse  for  ap^  ^^^SS^^^ 
pearing  in  arms  was  presented  in  the  sudden  outbreak  of  mmd  at  ad» 
Indian  hostilities.    The  Susquehanna  Indians,  driven  from      ^''^ 
their  hunting  grounds  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  by 
the  hostile  Senecas,  had  come  down  upon  the  Pot(Hnac, 
and  with  their  confederates,  were  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Maryland.     Murders  had  been  committed  on  the  soil     1675. 
of  Virginia,  and  when  six  of  the  hostile  chieftains  presented 
themselves  to  treat  for  peace,  they  were  cruelly  put  to 
death.     The  Indians  aroused  to  vengeance,  and  a  deso- 
lating warfare  ravaged  the  frontier  settlements. 

17.  'Dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  defence  which  ^SspS^  i 
Berkeley  had  adopted,  the  people,  with  Nathaniel  Bacon  for 

their  leader,  demanded  of  the  governor  permission  to  rise  and     ^  " ' "  • 
protect  themselves.    'Berkeley,  jealous  of  the  increasing  *-  SSSSS/^ 
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Ajuauwms.  popalarity  of  Bacop,  reftwed  pezmisflOD.    'At  length,  the 
1.  ctofiMneiM!*-  Indian  aggreanQOis  inoreasiiigy  and  a  party  of  Bacon's  awn 
SS^    ^"^^^  baring,  been  slain  on  his  plantatieo,  hfi  yielded  to  Hbm 
TtMUon.    common  voice,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  and  commenced  his  march  against  the  Indians.     He 
A.  May.     was  immediately  proclaimed*  traitor  by  Berkeley,  and 
troops  were  levied  to  pursue  him.     Baeon  continued  his  ex- 
pedition, which  was  successful,  while  Berkeley  was  obliged 
to  recall  his  troops,  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  the  lower 
counties, 
t.  Bvtomcif  '    18*   'The  great  mass  of  the  people  having   arisen, 
'^SSS^  Berkeley  was  compelled  to  yield ;  the  odious  assembly,  of 
long  duration,  was  dissolved ;  and  an  assembly,  composed 
mo^y  of  the  popular  party,  was  elected  in  dieir  places. 
Numerous  abuses  were  now  corrected,  and  Bacon  was  ap- 
t.  Vmduating  pointed  GommandeT-in-chief.     "Berkeley,  however,  at  first 
^SSSS^  refused  to  sign  his  commission,  but  Bacon  having  made 
his  appearance  in  Jamestown,  at  the  head  of  several  hun. 
dred  armed  men,  the  commission  was  issued,  and  the  gov- 
emor  united  with  the  assembly  in  commending  to  the  king 
the  zeal,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  of  the  popular  leader. 
But  as  the  army  was  preparing  to  march  against  the 
enemy,  Berkeley  suddenly  withdrew  across  die  York* 
river  to  Gloucester,*)'  summered  a  convention  of  loyalists, 
and,  even  against  their  advice,  once  more  proclaimed 
Bacon  a  traitor. 
^JeSStwir      ^^*  ^Bacon,  however,  proceeded  against  the  Indians, 
«g^    and  Berkeley  having  crossed  the  Chesapeake  to  Accomac^ 
county,  his  retreat  was  declared  an  abdicadon.     Berkeley, 
in  the  mean  time,  with  a  few  adherents,  and  the  crews  of 
some  English  ships,  had  returned  to  Jamestown,  but,  cm 
the  approach  of  Bacon  and  his  forces,  after  some  slight  re- 
dstance  the  royalists  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  Bacon 
took  possession  of  the  capital  of  Virginia. 

20.  The  rumor  prevailing  that  a  party  of  royalists  was 
approaching,  Jamestown  was  burned,  and  some  of  the 
patriots  fired  their  own  houses,  lest  they  might  afford  shel- 
ter  to  the  enemy.  Several  troops  of  the  royalists  soon 
after  joined  the  insurgents,  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  soc- 
b.  Oct  11.  cesses,  Bacon  suddenly  died.^  Hb  party,  now  left  with- 
out  a  leader,  after  a  few  petty  insurrecdons,  dispersed,  and 
the  authority  of  the  governor  was  restored. 


*  York  Birar  enften  the  Chfeaapealn  about  18  miloi  N.  from  JaxoM  Rirer.  Ik  is  navlgabl* 
t»  the  iMriert  iwriB,  26  miles.  Itis  tomedoftfaeHAttspooy  andthePsmimky.  Thelbnner, 
which  id  on  the  north,  is  fonned  of  ttw  Mil,  lb,  Plo,  and  N^  riyen. 

t  QUmeester  connty  ii  on  the  N.B.  side  of  Toik  BlTer,  and  borders  on  the  Oheaapeake.  Tba 
town  is  on  a  bmneh  or  bay  of  the  Chesapeake. 

}  Aeeomac  oountj  is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay.    This  county  and 
ton  eowity,  on  the  south,  oomtttote  what  is  oalled  the  Eastern  shore  of  Virgiida. 
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• 

21.  ^The  vengefiil  passions  of  Berkeley,  however,  were    i5^« 
not  allayed  by  the  submission  of  his  enemies.     Fines  and 


oonfiscations  gratified  his  avarice,  and  executions  were  con-  *-  SSSSyf 
tinued  till  twenty-two  had  been  hanged,  when  the  assem- 
bly interfered,  and  prayed  him  to  stop  the  work  of  death. 
The  conduct  of  Berkeley  was  severely  censured  in  Eng- 
land, and  publicly  by  the  king  himself,  who  declared  "  the 
old  £)ol  has  taken  away  more  lives  ia  that  country  than  I 
for  the  murder  of  my  father." 

22.  'Historians  have  not  done  justice  to  the  principles  &  ctan«cir 
and  character  of  Bacon.     He  has  been  styled  a  rcM/  •^^ggglg^ 
and  has  been  described  as  ambitious  and  revengeful ;  but  ^'mSST^ 
if  his  principles  are  to  be  gathered  from  -the  acts  of  the 
assembly  of  which  he  was  the  head,  they  were  those  of 
justice,  freedom,  and  humanity.     At  the  time  of  the  rebel- 

Ikm,  '^  no  printing  press  was  i^wed  in  Virginia  ;  to  speak 
ill  of  Berkeley  or  his  friends  was  punished  by  fine  or 
whipping ;  to  speak,  or  write,  or  publish  any  thing  in 
fiiTor  of  the  rebels,  or  the  rebellion^  was  made  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and,  if  thrice  repeated,  was  evidence  of  treason. 
It  is  not  strange  then  that  posterity  was  ibi  more  than  a 
hundred  years  defrauded  of  the  truth." 

23.  *The  grant  of  Virginia  to  Arlington  and  Culpepper  s.  A: 
has  already  been  mentioned.     In  1677  the  latter  obtained  '^liSr 
the  appointment  of  governor  for  life,  and  thus  Virginia  be-  ***'*■***■ 
came  a  proprietary  government,  with  the  administration 
vested  in  one  of*  the-  proprietors.     In  1680  Culpepper    1680. 
arrived  in  the  province,  and  assuaied  the  duties  of  his 

office.    ^The  avaricious  proprietor  was  more  careful  of  *ot^(m^ 
his  own  interests  than  of  those  of  the  colony,  and  under  his      tSm!^' 
administration  Virginia  was  impoverished.    'In  1684  the     >.jtoy< 
grant  was  recalled, — Culpepper  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
although  he  had  been  appointed  for  life,  and  Virginia  again 
became  a  royal  province.     Arlmgton  had  previously  sur- 
rendered  his  rights  to  Culpepper.     •The  remaming  por-  ^j^^^^^ 
tion  of  the  history  of  Virginia,  down  to  the  period  of  the    vSmta. 
French  and  Indian  war,  ia  marked  with  few  incidents  of 
nnportance. 
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OrSaeffMj:  MASSACHTTSETTS,  FEOM  ITS  BASLIBST  HISTORY,  TO  THE  VViOM 

.  OP  THB  NSW  SN6LAND  COLONIES  IN  1643. 

moHjgmff  DivisioHs.— I.  Early  History^^Il^Piymouth  CoUmy.^III.  JMiirm- 

^^^'"^  ''        chusetu  Bay  Colony.^JV.  Unimi  of  the  Nim  England  CufomKr— 
V.  Eatijf  Lam  and  Cuttoms. 

1607.        I*  Early  History. — 1 .  *An  account  of  the  first  attempt 

A.8MP.  iM.  of  the  Plymouth  Company  to  form  a  settlement  in  North 

ggiit^SStM-  Virginia  has  already  been  given.^    Although  vessels  an- 

^ffS^y^.   nually  vbited  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the 

^^imitSnttf  ^'^^^^^  y^^  ^^^^^  ^^  known  of  the  interior  until  1614, 
iS  eoyntnf.  when  Captain  John  ^mith,  who  had  already  obtained  dia- 
1614.     tinction  in  Virginia,  sailed  with  two  vesseb  to  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Plymouth  Company,  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  discovery, 
t- £^|ttr«M     2.  *The  expedition  was  a  private  adventure  of  Smidi 
SStH.     and  four  merchants  of  London,  and  was  highly  successful* 
After  Smith  had  concluded  his  traffic  with  the  natives,  he 
travelled  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  accompanied  by 
only  eight  men,  and,  with  great  xsare,  explored  the  coast 
ikNo^.  IK  if8  from  the  Penobscot''  to  Cape  Cod.*    *He  prepared  a  map 
e.iioie,p.*iM.o^  ^0  coast,  and  called  the  country  New  England, — ft 
iLivkeimv  name  which  Prince  Charles  confirmed,  and  which  has  ever 

forjr^  since  been  retained. 

*•  SSS^       ^'  *After  Smith's  departure,  Thomas  Hunt,  the  roaster 

of  the  second  ship,  enticed  a  number  of  natives  on  board 

his  vessel  and  carried  them  to  Spain,  where  they  were  sold 

'1615.    into  slavery.     *In  the  following'  year.  Smith,  in  the  em- 

jtrnSulHii  P^^y  °^  **™®  members  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  sailed 

»w^ii*ha  with  the  design  of  establishing  a  colony  in  New  England. 

In  his  first  effort  a  violent  tempest  forced  him  to  return. 

•  July  4.    'Again  renewing*  the  enterprise,  his  crew  became  mutin- 

'-  StmiSr'  ^^^'  ^°^  ^®  ^^  af  last  intercepted  by  French  pirates,  who 


•  MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  New  Bngkiid  Stetei,  U  About  130  mllet  loDg  froB  eMtto 

290  mikfl  broad  In  the  eeetem  put,  and  50  In  the  weetem,  and  eonfedne  an  area  of  aboat 
•qnara  milee.  Seraial  raagta  of  moantaina,  extending  from  Vermont  and  New  Ham^ 
,  paet  throof  h  the  weetera  part  of  this  atate  into  Conneotlcat.  East  of  theae  mouBtalaa 
the  coontiy  is  Uily.  except  In  the  aoathem  and  eoath-eaatem  portloni,  where  It  li  low,  aad 
generally  landy.  The  northern  and  weetem  poctionfl  of  the  itate  have  genareUy  a  atronc  aofl, 
wan  adMted  to  graiing  The  Talleys  of  the  Conneetlcnt  and  Honaatonlo  am  highly  ftttUa. 
The  marole  qnarilee  of  Weat  Stockbridge.  in  the  weatera  part  of  the  itato,  and  the 
foanrlee  of  <)alncy,  nine  ailee  B.  B.  firam  Beaton,  are  oelebmted. 
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ship  and  conveyed  him  to  Fnnce.     He  after-    1616. 

wards  escaped  alone,  in  an  open  boat,  from  the  harbor  of 

Rochelle,*  and  returned  to  England. 

4.  'By  the  representations  of  Smith,  the  attrition  of  the  i.  pumif^ 
PlymouUi  Company  was  again  excited ;  they  began  to  '^c^ffS^ 
Ibrm  vast  plans  of  colonization,  appointed  Smith  admiral' 

of  the  country  for  life,  and,  at  length,  after  several  years     1620. 
of  entreaty,  obtained*  a  new  charter  for  settling  the  ooun-   •-  Nov.  is. 
try.     *The  original  Plymouth  Company  was  superseded  ^SSHS^f 
by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  to  which  was  conveyed,  in    i^jSSr 
aheolute  property,  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  40th 
and  4dth  degrees^  of  north  latitude,  extending  from  the  b. 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  comprising  more  than  a  mil- 
lion  of  square  nulee. 

5.  This  charter  was  the  basis  of  all  the  grants  that  t.  tm^ 
were  subsequently  made  of  the  country  of  New  England.  ^qfUlS!' 
yrhe  exclusive  privileges  grajited  by  it 'occasion^  dis-  4.  m. 
putes  among  the  proprietors,  and  prevented  emigration   ^^^ItgS!' 
under  their  auspices,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  a-  perma- 
nent colony  was  established  without  the  aid  or  knowledge 

of  the  company  or  the  king« 

II.  Plymouth  Colony. — 1.  *A  band  of  Puritans,  dls-      ■.  tub 
•enters  ftoTx\  the  established  Church  of  England,  perse-    ^^'^^'^^ 
cuted  for  their  religious  opinions,  &nd  seeking  in  a  foreign 
land  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  their  own  country 
denied  them,  became  the  first  colonists  of  New  England. 
•As  early  as  1608  they  emigrated  to  Holland,  and  settled,  ••  ^**  ***• 
first,  at  Amsterdam,')'  and  afterwards  at  Xieyden,^  where, 
during  eleven  years,  they  continued  to  live  in  great  bar- 
mony,  under  the  charge  of  their  excellent  pastor,  John    ;* 
Robinson. 

2.  ^At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  same  religious  zeal    r. 
that  had  made  them  exiles,  combined  with  the.  desire  of  §JSdjS£m 
improving  their  temporal  welfare,  induced  them  to  under-  ^^'bmkUT 
take  a  more  distant  migration.     *But,  notwithstanding    t.  ThOt 
they  had  been  driven  from  their  early  homes  by  the  rod  •'jSjSS'* 
of  persecution,  they  loved  England  still,  and  desired  to  re- 
tain their  mother  tongue,  and  to  live  under  the  government 

of  their  native  land. 

3.  "These,  with  other  reasons,  induced  them  to  seek  an  r  gaytgr 
asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America.     They  obtained  a  grant      ,fTtmt 
of  land  from  the  London  or  Virginia  Company,  but  in    <***•* 

*  JtodMb  li  a  fltroiu^  fcrttfled  toim  at  Om  iMHitom  or  a  niaa  g^ 
He  (or  n^r  oTBlMaj)  In  the  wMt  of  Vxmnoe. 

t  Atiuterdani  la  on  ft  branch  of  the  Zaydar  Zee,  %  gulf  or  bay  in  the  waafe  of  Holland.  In 
the  17th  oentniy  It  ivae  one  of  the  fliat  eommeidal  citiea  of  Snzope.  The  aoil  betaig  manhy, 
Ihedty  la  bantmofltty  on  oaken  pfleadziTen  Into  the  ground.  MiunBroaa  oanala  ran  throogli 
the  dty  in  every  ^Breedon. 

X  l49tf«ii,kngftnionateitaUniTeralty,laononeofib«bnHuhaaor]iimittiatf  Bhiii% 
7  ■Oaaflrom  the  aaa,  and  25  nUea  B.  W.  from  Imatardam. 


leo  ocHJOnmh  HnnxiRT. 

ANALnn.  VAin  wxight  the  fttvor  of  the  king.    'Deitkiite  of  raffioMOt 

vpartiur-  Capital, they  wiooseded  injfomaiiig  a  partnenhip with  -»~ 


men  of  business  in  London,  and,  although  the  texam  were 
exoeedingly  severe  to  the  poor  emigrant^  yit,  at  they  did 
not  interfere  with  civil  or  religious  rights,  Uie  Pilgrimt 
t  rnnifii   vere  contented.     *Two  vessels  having  been  obtained, 
^SS&    ^^  Blayflower  and  the  Speedwell,  the  one  hired,  tfas 
other  purchased,  aa  many  as  oould  be  aoeommodaled 
prepared  to  take  their  final  departure.    Mr.  Robinaoa  aid 
the  main  body  were  io  remain^  at  Leydeniifitil  a  settieiaBiit 
should  be  formed, 
a.  Aw.  1.        4.  'Assembled^  at  Delft  Haven,*  and  kneeling  in  pn^- 
VfifnSmn  ^'  ^^  thesea-shore,  their  pious  pastor  commended  them  to 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  gave  them  his  parting  bka»- 
«.  SMMi    ing.     ^A  prosperous  wii)d  soon  bore  the  Speedwell  to 
'^MSiiSSS^  Southampton,'^  where  it  was  joined  by  the  May^wer, 
SmSo^  ^th  ^®  ^^^^  of  the  company  firom  London.    After  aevenl 
fJU^^    delays,  and  finally  beinc  obliged  to  abandon  the  Speedwell 
imSZ-   as  unseaworthy,  part  of  the  emigrants  were  dismissed,  and 
the  remainder  were  taken  on  board  the  Mayflower,  whioh, 
with  one  hundred  and  one  paasengersy  sailed  firam  By- 
mouth^  on  the  I6th  of  September, 
a  VMb^w^      5.  'After  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  on  the  19th  ef 
^Sitinatfon.  November  they  descried  the  bleak  and  dreary  shores  of 
Cape  Cod,  still  far  from  the  Hudson,^  which  they  had 
selected  as  the  place  of  their  habitation.     But  the  wintry 
storms  had  alr^Kly  oonunenced,  and  the  dangers  of  navi> 
pttion  on  that  unknown  coast,  at  that  indement  season, 
induced  them  to  seek  a  nearer  resting-plaoe. 
I^JjW*       6.  S>n  the  21st  they  anchored  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  but, 
before  landing,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic, 
by  a  solemn  contract,  and  chose  John  Carver  their  gover- 
nor for  the  first  year.    'Their  other  leading  men,  cfistin- 
guished  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  colony,  were 
t.  jpoftte    Bradford,  Brewster,  Standisfa,  and  Winslow.    *Ezpl(Nriiig 
mm  than.  ^^^^  ^^^^  g^Q^  ^^  shore  to  make  discoveries,  and  select  a 

iL  ^trMpt  place  for  settlement.  *Great  hardships  were  endured  from 
the  cold  and  storm,  and  from  wandering  through  die  deep 
snow  which  cove'Ted  the  country. 


•  JMftHinmjUM^jpotiarhMima  of  Delli,  li«ii  tbe  north  Me  ofia»itfwllMM^fti  Bri- 
IpnA,  18  miloo  ooath  frooi  Lojdan.  and  aboafc  IMIean  mUos  ftom  tho  oaa. 

t  Bomtkamptom,  m  town  of  BnglMKl,  it  ritmtod  on  mi  om  of  tbo  ma,  or  of  tibt 
CIWBBoI.    It  U  75  mlleo  8.  W.  from  Loofdon. 

t  FUmomtk,^  lugo  town  of  Dofooahln,  In  ftB|dbnil,  aboot  900  mflos  8.  W. 
«bA  10  from  BonClMmptoa,  atuuM  botwoen  Ibo  mora  Fljm  and  Ttanar.  naar 
Into  the  BDfUah  Channal.    P^jmoiiith  li  an  Inportant  natal  afeatlan,  and  hat 
haribwa  in  Bngjand. 

f  The  E^tdson  Rlnr,  in  New  toxk,  one  of  the  beat  Ibr  nnTlgation  in 
SMmntrinovt  nchMa  wett  of  l^ike  OhamiAaIn,  and  alter  an  inegnlar  comae  to 
dlieotton  It  nearijr  aonth,  900  mitea  bj  the  river,  to  New  York  Baj>  wbloh  Um 

andNeirJtaMy.   Bw  Mda flowa  to Tny, Ul  mtlai (bf  Om rirtr)  from  Kew  Ti 


7.  'A  few  Indians  w«m  seen,  who  fied  vpolt  the  db.    xttt. 
charge  of  the  muskets  of  the  English ;  a  few  graves  were  —        ■■ 
dieoovend,  and,  from  beapt  of  sand,  a  number  of  baak^ta  '  "SSST*^ 
of  com  were  obtained,  which  furniabed  seed  fijr  a  future 
harvest,  and  probably  saved  the  infaat  colony  from  famine. 
*On  the  2tBt  of  December  the  harbor  of  Plymouth*  was  i  lamMnff 
Bounded,  and  being  Ibund  fit  for  shipping,  a  party  landed,  tS'i^^S. 
examined  the  aoil^  and  finding  good  water,  selected  thi?  as 
the  place  for  a  aeUleoMnt     The  2lBt  of  December,  oor-  ■•  ^■ig" 
responding  with  the  1 1th  of  December  Old  Style,  ia  the  "SAl 
day  whioh  ahauld  he  oelebnted  in  oomntemoraticm  of  this 
HOiportant  event,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Piigrim  Falhen. 

6.  'Ib  a  few  dAys  the  M^flower  was  safely  moored  in  'pSWJJJ 
th&  harbor.     The   buildioea  of  the  settlers   pn^resaed   '^^'^S^i 
slowly,  through  oMoy  difficultiea  and  discouragnmeota,  ^ttttSHt 
for  many  of  the  men,  were  sick  with  oolds  and  cooaump-     'S^. 
dons,  and  want  and  enpoetire  rapidly  reduced  the  nuio- 
bers  of  the  colony.     The  governor  lost  a  sen  at  tka  first 
landing ;  early  in  the  spring  his  own  health  sunk  under  a     ]S2i. 
sudden  attack,  and  his  wife  scipn  followed  him  in  death. 
The  ausk  were  oflea  desdlute  of  proper  care  and  atten. 
tion ;  ^a  living  were  scarcely  able  to  bury  the  dead ; 
and,  at  one  tiiae,  there  were  only  aeves  men  capable  of 
renderiiw  any  assistance.     Before  April  lbrty.8iz  had 
died.     'Yet,  with  the  scanty  remnant,  hope  and  virUie  eur.  Lawy 
vived ;— ^hey  repined  not  in  all  their  sufiennga,-  and  their  wnGn!. 
c^heerful  confidence  in  the  merciea  of  Provideooa  remain- 
ed unshaken. 

9.  'Although  a  few  Indians  had  been  aeen  at  a  distance  a  Jcnwtr 
hovering  around  the  settlement,  yet  during  several  months  ing—^« 
none  appiT»ached  sufBciently  near  to  hold  any  intercourse    cmaiytrt- 
with  the  English.     At  length  the  latter  were  surprised  by      "** 
the  appearance,  anxmg  them,  of  an  Indian  named  Samo- 

aet,  who  boldly  entered'  their  settlement,  esclaiming  in  »-'*™** 
broken  Eogliah,  Welcome  Eaglisbroen !     Welcome  Eng- 
lishmen !     Ha  bad  learned  a  little  English  among  the 
fishermen  who  hod  visited  the  coast  of  Mtune,  and  gave 
the  odcmy  much  useful  information.  t  ryuuM 

10.  'He  cordially  bade  the  strangers  welcome  to  the  ""g,!^^ 
soil,  which,  he  informed  them,  had  a  few  years  plthdhtb  m  tu. 
before  been  deprived  of  its  occupants  by  a  dreadful 

peetileooe  that  had  desolated  the  whole  eastern  sea. 

*  JTiHiuiuil,  Ibsi  Buwd  nvB  PlnnOBlk  ia  Xnalud,  !•  maw  %  tO- 
■■S*  «f  •'nt  MOO  tuluUtanU.  It  fi  plMHntlfriTutpd  mi  Mjinouth 
btrtw,  M  milM  B.  B.  fnni  BoKoi.    The  hurborlilHg^  bntrtHllov. 

MM*  of  ail  Rlnr.    DilTTt  iirwtof  tlHRMkonwhlrh  UitPllgrtnu 
!»*■«  n(«iBi«j*d  ftOB  tlw  ibentB  niqiun  Id  ttHtnIM  id  On 
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ANAunw.  board  of  New  England.     >Samos6t  soon  after  visited 

1.  sqvanta.  oolony,  accompanied  by  Squanto,  a  native  wbo  had  been 

carried  away  by  Hunt,  in  1614,  and  sold  into  slavery,  but 

who  had  subsequently  been  liberated  and  restored  to  hit 

coilhtry. 

s-JtoMMft.      11,  'By  the  influence  of  these  friendly  Indians,  Mas- 

sasoit,  the  great  Sachem  of  the  Wampaooags,  the  prioci- 

pal  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  was  induced  to  visit  the  col. 

a.  Apifl  L    ony,  where  he  was  received*  with  much  formality  and  pa- 

^'mSSS^  rade%     *A  treaty  of  friendship  was  soon  concluded,*  the 

parties  promising  to  deliver  up  ofienders,  and  to  abstain 

from  mutual  infuries ;  the  colony  to  receive  assis^oe  if 

attacked,  and  IVtassasoit,  if  attacked  unjustly.    This  treaty 

was  kept  inviolate  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  until  the 

breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  War. 

\r2SS.         ^^*  ^Other  treaties,  of  a  similar  eharaeter,  soon  after 

followed.    A  powerful  chieftain  within  the  dominkne  of 

1622.  Massasoit,  who  at  first  regarded  the  Elagiish  as  intruders, 
and  threatened  them  with  hostilities,  was  finally  cotnpel- 

s.  cmontoii.  led  to  sue  for  peace.     "Ganonicus,  the  chief  of  the  War. 
ragansetts,  sent  to  Plymouth  a  bundle  oi  arrows  wrapped 
in  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  as  a  token  of  his  hostility.    The 
governor,  Bradford,  filled  die  skin  with  powder  and  shot 
and  returned  it ;  but  the  ehieftain's  cotnrage  failed  at  the 
sight  of  this  unequivocal  symbol,  which  was  rejected  by 
every  community  to  whieh  it  was  carried,  until  at  last  it 
was  returned  to  Plymouth,  with  all  its  contents.    Tbe 
Narragansetts  were  awed  into^  submission. 
*  eSiSSr'*       ^^'  *'°  ^®^^'  Thomas  Weston,  a  merchant  of  London, 
*     ^'     sent  out  a  colony  of  sixty  adventurers,  who  spent  mort  of 
the  summer  at  Plymouth^  enjoying  the  hospiti^ity  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  af^rwardb  removed  to  Weymouth,*  inhere 
JJp^JgJ  they  began  a  plalitation.     *^Being  soon  reduced  to  ncces- 
^th$$etti0n.  sity  by  indolence  and  disorder,  and  having  provoked  tbe 
Indians  to  hostilities  by  their  injustice,  the  Datter  formed  a 
plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  settlement. 

1623.  14.  'But  the  grateful  Massasoit  having  reveded  the  de- 
•dSSSU^  sign  to  the  Plymouth  colony,  the  governor  sent  Cfcptain 

Standish  with  eight  men  to  aid  the  Inhabitants  of  Vl^eT- 
mouth.  With  his  small  party  Standish  intercepted  and 
killed  the  hostile  chief,  and  several  of  his  men,  and  the 

•vgg^iJj^  conspiracy  was  defeated.  'The  Weymouth  Plantation 
was  soon  after  nearly  deserted,  most  of  the  settlers  return- 
ing  to  England. 

i^Cbghg^  15.  "The  London  adventurers,  who  had  furnished  the 
9.  Plymouth  settlers  with  capital,  soon  becoming  discouraged 


•  TVeifmautk,  oidM  bj  the  UuIImm  Wktaagusaett,  li  •  gmmU  TiUi^B  bttStai  t«« 
«rtbBOiitCTlMrt>orof]loflon,12iiiUMS.  ■.fiNMtttUdty.    (8m  Msf,  p.  181) 
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hy  the  amall  retiuns  fhun  their  inTestmentt,  not  onl j  de-    t^4* 

serted  the  intereets  of  the  colony,  but  did  much  to  injure 

its  prosperity.     They  refused  to  furnish  Robioson  and  his 
friends  a  (Masage  to  Ajnerioa,  attempted  to  enferoe  on  the 
oolonists  a  clergyman  more  friendly  to  the  established 
church,  and  even  despatched  a  ship  to  injure  their  com- 
merce  by  rivalry.     'At  last,  the  emigrants  succeeded  in     1626. 
purchasing*  the  rights  of  the  Liondon  merchants;  they     «•  mm- 
jnade  an  equitable  divkion  of  their  property,  which  was  ijSS^SSL 
before  in  codmwn  stoek;  and  although  the  progress  of   ••**<*«>k 
population  was  slow,  ytet,  after  the  first  winter,  no  ieais 
were  entertained  oi  the  pernMnence  of  the  colony. 

III.  Massachusbtts  Bat  CoLomr. — 1.  'In  1694,  Mr.  j^^^wjpft* 
White,  a  Puritan  minister  of  Dorchester,*  in  £nglan4»  civ«jmi. 
having  induced  a  number  of  persons  to  unite  with  him  in 
the  design  of  planting  another  colony  in  New  England,  a 
small  company  was  seat  over,  who  began  a  settlement  at 
Cape  Ann.f  Thia  settlement,  however,  was  abandoned 
after  an  existence  of  less  than  two  years. 

2.  'In  1628,  a  patent  was. obtained**  fron  the  council  of     1628. 
Plymouth,  and  a  second  company  wi^s  sent  over,  under  b.ibn*m. 
the  chaige  of  John  Endicott,  which  settled*  at  Salem,^  to  *-  Sr^SSl^ 
which  place  a  few  of  the  settlers  of  Cape  Ann  had  pre-     «•  8«pt 
viously  removed.    Hn  the  following  year  the  proprietors     1629. 
reeeived'  a  charter  from  the  king,  and  were  incorporated  ^^^1^' 
by  the  name  of  the  ''Governor  and  Company  of  the  Mas-  SfuijSXi 
sachusetts  Bay  in  New  England.^'    About  200  additional    imc yMr. 
settlers  came*  over,  a  part  of  whom  removed  to  and     •••f«iy- 
fcunded  Chariestown.§ 

8.  'During  the  year  1630,  the  Maasaehusetts  Bay  colony     1680. 
received  a  large  accession  to  its  numbers,  by  the  arrival'  ^naSST^ 
of  about  three  hundred  fiunilies,,  mostly  pioua  and  intelli.    ''JSS*' 
sent  Puritans,  under  the  charge  of  the  excellent  John     t  jni,. 
Winthrop.     *At  the  same  time  the  whole  government  of  j^^ogg^ 
the  colony  was  removed  to  New  England,  and  Winthn^  ^^SUT^  ^ 
was  chosen  governor.  tkm» 

4.  'The  new  emigrants  located  themselves  beyond  the-7.2jO|MfiMiQf 
limits  of  Salem,  and  settled  at  Dorchester,  ||  Roxbury,ir  enngrSit. 

•  UprdhcMr.ln  Xnglaad,  to  litiMiftwl  on  tbe  ■aaU  tItw  Itoom,  90  nllet  from  Ifei  trolwiif 
into  the  Xagltoh  "»«*«*^,  rfz  nrita  K.  trom.  W^fmoulh,  And  120  S.W.  finm  loodna. 


I 


t  Cbfm  jfaM,  Om  BOitlMni  mm  oi  Mwwchnirtto  B^,  to  80  mOei  N.l.  ftom  Botloii.    AM 

indnd 


aod  p-*«««"i*  am  nofw  indnded  In  the  town  of  OkmowCw.    Olonoefter,  th»  pxlne^^  tQ 
la«i,  eallad  atoo  the  JEfivter,  to  flnely  looatod  on  the  loath  aide  of  the  ponlnaiyU.^ 
(  4tal(in,  called  h7  the  Indfaaa  J«i-Mi»^ib«v,  to  14  mUea  N.1.  ftam  Beaton.    IttohoDtaam 


wmSj  panfaanlfc,  Ibwaed  by  two  intota  of  the  lea,  called  North  and  flonth  MTera.    The  harbor, 
iAlehtoin8oaChBif«r,tocoodft)rvetBatodcawlngnotaw)aathaB]8orl4fta(tofwaleft    (Sao 

Map,  next  pace.) 


i  See  Note  on  aa0»l£7.  Maft,  next  page,.and  alao  on  p.  MO.  ..     «  « 

I  1!lia»pKte#KdU«lirwhtoh«aaibataattled,toI>Qnhaalar  Heel^aboiiftftntf  nllaa  8.X. 

from  Booton.    (See  Map,  p.  MO.) 
t  i{egEft«rpTma«ektwomU«aBoiithfkcmBoaton.    Ha  prlndpel  ateeet  naj  be  eonaldeiad 


M  the  eonttanMHoB  of  Waihli«ton  Btieet»Boeton,eztvidiii<OTar  Beaton  Meek.    AgrNtpAn 
ofttotowBtofoakjtoBd:  toeaoathenaine,  JZecfc'4-«Mfpi    (See  Ifap,  next  pacp.) 


let  (xHxnuL  HunxT.  («■«« 

AifUma.  Cambridge,*  and  Watertown^     'Th«  aooidenUl  admi. 
I  sutoiMw  '^S^  ^'^  *  spring  of  good  water  induced  a  fe«r  ^"'''f ,  and 
vSonm.    with  tkem  the  governor,  to  aetda  en  the  peninaulft  at 
Skawmia  ;  and  fiastai4  thanoefortfa  became  the  metropolis 
of  New  England. 
^S^SSn      ^'  '^""y  '^^  ^^  eetli»>  were  from  iUuatrioua  and  noUa 
«dnnaiii)^familiea,aiid  having  been  aeciulanied  to  a  life  of  ease  and 
"""ima^  enkiymant,  their  suffMings  from  exposure  and  tlie  fiiilure 
of  proviatons  were  grettt,  and,  before  December,  two  huik 
dred  had  died.     A  few  onljr,  diaheaitened  by  the  aoenea 
».  OMr«(a-  of  woe,  returned  to  England.     *ThDee  who  remained  were 
wMiM*    sustained  in  their  offlirtioci  W  religiooa  faith  and  Chiia- 
tion  fortitude ; — Dot  a  trace  oi^  repinii^  appeoTB  in  their 
reoorda,  and  aickness  never  prevented  thar  aaaembling  at 
stated  times  for  religions  fronhip. 
1681.         ft-  *Ia  1681  the  general  ooart,  or  oouneil  of  thepeopl^ 
*'mSSi^r  <>'<^Bii>6<^*  that  the  governor,  deputy-govemor,  and  ataial- 
^an.       ants,  should  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  alone  ;  but  at  the 
*-*'*"^    uune  time  it  was  decbired  that  tboae  only  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  full  rights  of  oitizeoahip,  who  were  members 
*'ffSi^m!'  °^  A^ii^  ehurch  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.^     ^This 
law  has  been  severely  censured  for  its  intolerance,  1^ 
those  who  have  lived  in  more  eaUghteoed  times,  but  it 
was  in  strict  acconbaoe  with  the  policy  aod  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  with  the  profesBions  of  the  Pvnlans  tft«D- 
1684.     gelves,  and  originated  in  the  pureat  motives. 
JUbSX       7-  'In  16S4  the  pure  deroocrfttic  iorm  of  govemmait, 
'TJiSU'"'  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  was  changed*  to  a  lepnaeo- 
k.  Mv.     tative  democracy,  by  which  the  powera  of  l^islation  wen 
wmSZ.    intrHsted  to  deptitie*  chceea  by  the  people.     '1b  the  same 


IWv.    SikM  Bouim,  fonHriT  ■net it 
tcr,  uid  JBuf  JtoJCOK,  ijipwlj  IfdAdka 

'--'lltMlrtthlBtlHltalta«flkl 

on  p.  H».) 
uBMfaibr*  mdWd  <rtUi  Mimil m  hi  16U 


Fast  Hi  XAia4Giro8RTB»  ]gft 

year  the  peculiar  tenets  Qf  Roger  WiUi^ais»  miaiBter  of    M%4L 

Salem,  b^an  to  occasion  much  excitement  in  the  ocdony. 

A  puritan,  and  a  fugitive  from  Engliwh  penecution,  R4;^ger 
Williams  had  sought,  in  New  £lngland«  an  asylum  amouff 
those  of  his  own  creed  ;  but  finding  there,  in  matters  of      ' 
religion,  the  same  kind  of  intolerance  that  prevailed  in 
Elngland,  he  earnestly  raised  his  voice  against  it. 

8.  'He  maintained  that  it  4a  the  duty  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  give  equal  protection  to  all  religious  sects,  and 
that  he  has  no  right  to  restrain  or  direct  the  consciences 
of  men,>or,  in  any  way,  interfere  With  their  modes  of  wor- 
ship,  or  the  principles  of  their  religious  faith.  'But  with  „J{;,gff^ 
th^  doctrinee  of  religious  tolerance  he.  united  others  that  vm^  H 
were  deemed  subversive  of  good  government,  and  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  society*  Such  were 
those  which'  declared  it  wronjz  to  enforce  an  oath  of  alle« 
giance  to  the  sovereign,  or*of  obedience  to  the  magistrate^ 
and  which  asserted  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  usurp  the 
power  of  disposing  of  'the-  territory  of  the ,  Indians,  and 
hence  that  the  colonial  eharter  itself  was  ipvalid. 


mdVi 


.9.  *Suoh  doctrines,  and  particularly  those  which  related  \JSrt$ 
to  religious  toleration,  were  received  withalarm,  and  Roger   wmSmt 
Williams,  after  having  been  in  vain  remonstrated  with  by 
the  ruling  elders  of  the  churches,  was  summoned  be&re 
the  general  court,  and,  finidly,  banished*  firoi^  the  colony*  ^  ^S^^ 
H^  soon  after  became  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island.^  b.  see  p.  tii. 

10.  ^During  the  same  year,  1635,  three  thousand  new  i.jgmami 
settlers  came  over,  among  whom  were  Hugh  fetors  and 
Six  Henry  Vane,  two  individuals  who  afterwards  acted 
conspicuous  parts  in  the  history  cif  England.  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  gaihpd  the  affections 
of  the  people  by  his  integrity,  humility,. and  zeal  in  reli- 
gion ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  jchosen  governor. 

11.  'Already  the  increasing  numbers  o£  the  colonists 
began  to  suggest  the  formation  of  new  settlements  still 
farther  westward.  The  clustering*  villages  around  the 
Bay  of  Massachusetts  had  become  too  numerous  and  too 
populous  for  men  who  had  few  attachments  to  place,  and 
who  could  choose  their  abodes  from  the  vast  world  of 
wilderness.^ that  lay  unoccupied  before  them ;  and,  only 
aeven  years  from  the  planting  of  Salem,  we  find  a 
little  colony  branching*  off  from  the  parent  stock,  and 
wending  its  way  through  the  forests,  nearly  a,  hundred, 
miles,  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.* 


e.Oet 
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OMMMcKntf  Bhw,  the  kq^Mt  itnr  fa  New  In^Mid,  hM  tti  fouxM  fa  Om 
"     "~  ml  eoiUM  li  0.  by  W.,  and  afli 

■ml  iiMriiw  IliiiiUgli  MiMMTiTifir '  Vim 


Mrthentbordiro^KttwBnapibfaa.    Ill  gMMnl  eonm  k  0.  by  W.,  and  alter 
i  V<waot  aad  Wtw  Rw|iahW  and  iiiliw  ftw*€fc  Maawnhnw 
Long  Idaadfloond,  100  mllaaNAfton  New  Ten*.    It  ii  not  mvlfiU*  In 
HM<iiBa,llly  Jk^ftt^mtel■o^^i^•^••^laellatdol^toeptt^?^s^t^oai 
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AWALTBg.    '  12.  'Sevei^  were  the  BufTerings  of  the  emigrants  duriiig 
IQ^Q^     the  first  \^inter.     Some  of  them  returned,  through  the 
'  *  ^'t^'^  snow",  in  a  famishing  state ;  and  those  who  remain«l  sob^ 
^^ff*'  sisted  on  aooms,  malt,  and  grains ;  but,  during  the  sum- 
mer  following,  new  emigrants  came  in  larger  companies, 
%R§mmJa  and  several  settlements  were  firmly  established.    *The 
^"^'^    display  of  Puritan  fortitude,  enterprise,  lyid  resolution,  ex. 
hibited  in  the  planting  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  are  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  new  England  character.     From  that 
day  to  the  present  the  hardy  sons  of  New  England  have 
been  foremost  among  the  bold  .pioneers  of  western  emi- 
gratiou. 

t^ortarriw-      IS.   *Soon  after  the  banishment  of  Rogef  Williams, 
other  religious  dissensions  arosej  which  again  disturbed 
^SPa»  the  quiet  of  the  colony.     It  was  customary  for  the  mem- 
^wSSSi.  ^^  of  each  congregation  to  assemble  in  weekly  meetings, 
and  there  debate  theddctnnes  they  had  heard  the  previous 
Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  extenijing  their  sacred  influ- 
ence Uuough  the  week.     As  women  were  debarred  the 
privilege  of  taking  part  in  these  debates,  a  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son, a  woman  cf-  eloquence  and  ability,  established  meet- 
ings for  those  of  her  own  sex,  in  which  her  zeal  and  talent 
soon  procured  her  a^'numerous  and  admiring  audience. 
cob«rw        14.  *This  woman,  from  being  an  expounder  of  the  doc- 
^SSJXJSt  trines  of  others,  soon  began  to  teach  new  ones ;  she  as- 
sumed the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  religious  faith  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  and,  finally,  of  censuring  and  ooo- 
•    denmMg  those  who  rejected,  or  professed  themselves  un- 
9.AywA«M  able  to  understand  her  peculiar  tenets.    *She  was  supported 
tmatSi.    ^y  3^'  Henry  Vane  the  governor,  by  several  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  men  of  learning,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  pec^le 
1687.     o^  Boston.    *She  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  clergy,  and  by 
c  jirwtaM  the  sedate  and  more  judicious  men  of  the  colony.    *At 
T.  gS-Srift^  length,  'In  a  general  synod*  of  the  churches,  the  new 
opinions  were  condemned  as  erroneous  and  heretical,  and 
the  general  court  soon  after  issued  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  several  of  her  followers. 
8.  Pt^oi        ]b5.  'During  the  same  year  occurred  an  Indian  war'  in 
b. smp!  aw  ^i^ecticut,  with  the  Pequods,  the  most  warlike  of  the 
8.  Th0i^r«i'  New  England  tribes.      *The  Narragansetts  of  Rhode 
Island,  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Pequods,  were  invited  to 
unite  with  them  in  exterminating  the  invaders  of  their 
country  ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams, 
they  rejected  the  j^roposals,  and,  lured  by  the  hope  of 
gratifying  their  revenge  for  former  injunes,  they  deter- 
mined to  assist  the  English  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
i^AMMtt  pf  ^*The  result*  of  the  brief  contest  was  the  total  destniotioD 
•lSmp.bi.  ®^  ^  Pequod  nation.    The  impression  made  upon  the 
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other  tribes  secured  a  long  tranquillity  to  the  English    16SY. 
settlements.  


16.  'The  persecutions  which  the  Puritans  in  England  {it; 
sufiered,  during  this  period,  induced  large  numbers  of  ^SmShSS*- 
them  to  remove  to  New  England.    But  the  jealousy  of 

the  English  monarch,  and  of  the  English  bishop,  was  at 
length  aroused  by  the  rapid  growth  6f  a  Puritan  colony, 
in  which  sentiments  advenrse  to  the  claims  of  the  established 
chureh  and  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  were  ardently 
cherished ;  and  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  put  a  stop  * 

to  farther  emigration.     As  early  as  1683,  4  proclamation  • 
to  that  efiect  was  issued,  but  the  vacillating  policy  of  the 
king  neglected  to  enforce  it. 

17.  *&  1688  a  fleet  of  eight  ships,  on  board  of  which     1688. 
were  some  of  the   most  enlinent  Puritan  leaders  and  *JStSSum 
patriots,  was  ^rbidden*  to  sail,  by  order  of  the  king's  coun-       ^**'- 
cil ;  but  the  restraint  was  finally  removed,  and  the  ships 
proceeded  on  their  intended  voyage.     'It  has  been  asserted,  »>  AgrriMM 
and  generally  believed,  that  tlie  distinguished  patriots  John   mMMmm 
Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell'  were  on  ifoard  of  this  aSTSnH 
fleet,  but  were  detained  by  special  order  or  the  king.  '  ^If   ^  ^^tg 
the  assertion  be  correct,  this  assumption  of  arbitrary  power 
by  the  king  was  a  fk(al  erjbr ;  for  the  exertions  of  Hamp- 
den and  Cromwell,  in  opposing  the  encroachments  of 
kingly  authority,  afterwaids  contributed'  greatly  to  the 
furtherance  qf  those  measures  which  deprived  Chades  I. 
of  his  crown,  and  finally  brought  him  to  the  scafibU. 

18.  The  settlers  of  Massachusetts  h&d  early  turned  »^^.^ 
their  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  wisely  judging  <«2{'o/h^ 
that  learning  and  religion  would  be  the  best  safeguards  of  tSStoouS^, 
the  commonwealth.    In  1686  the  eeneral  court  appro-       ^' 
priated  about  a  thousand  doUdrs  for  ue  purpose  of  found- 
ing a  public  school  or  college,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
directed  that  it  i^ould  be  established  at  Newtown.     la 

1638,  John  Harvard,  a  worthy  minister,  dying  at  Charles- 
town,*^  left  to  the  institution  upwards  of  three  thousand 
dollars.  In  honor  of  this  pious  benefactor  the  general 
oourt  gave  to  the  school  the  name  of  Harvard  Cblleffe ; 
and,  in  memory  of  the  place  where  many  of  the  settlers 
of  New  England  had  received  their  education,  that  part  Jjjjjj;^ 
of  Newtown  in  which  the  college  was  located,  received  2543,  * 
the  ni^e  of  Cambridge.*  t.  vMeh  \f 

lY.  UniON  OF  THE  Nbw  England  Colonics. — 1.  *In  Si^SiSjS 


•  Oiiirhifoini  h  dhmtiwl  mi  nmninfnte,  wwih  of  and  altmit  hilf  u  laraft  f*  ttitt  i*f  PitttiTB. 

I1J  ICyitlB  Um  on  the  N.,  and  an  InM  ftom  Ohariaa  Bfrer  im  tha  8.    Tha  cbaaiMl 

I  nhMJatown  and  Boaton  la  laaa  than  half  a  mUa  aanMa,  ov«r  which  taridgoa  hara  baan 

1!lMlMlad8feBtaaNsr7Taid,loeatidatCfaar)aatoiinueoTaia  abovteOMteaof  kaA. 

BtooMcflhahaakiiarald^pdtstaitbaViilon.    (Baalfap,^  ]Si,MdaliOllap,p.  81S.X 
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ANAursis.  1648  the  oplonies  of  MassaehuBetts,  Connec^outy  Ply 
mouth,  and  New  Haven,  formed*  themselves  into  one  oon- 
f^eracy,  by  the  name  of  The  Unitkd  Colonies  of  Nkw 

a.  Mv  ».*  England.     ^The  reaaons  assigned  for  thb  union  were, 

^'^jSrSST*  ^®  dispersed  state  of  the  colonies ;  ^e  dangers  appre- 

4M&M.     hended  from  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  Indians ;  the 

commencement  of  civil  contests  in  the  parent  country  ; 

and  the  difficulty  of  obtainiuj?  aid  from  that  quarter,  in  any 

t-jntyxtede  emergency.     *A  few  years  later  Rhode  Island  petitioned^ 

fionSiStSi.  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  but' was  refused,  be- 
t.  1MB.     cause  slue  was  .unwilling  to  consent  id  what  was  required 
of  her,  an  incorporatipn  with  the  Plymouth  colony. 

8  nmof  2.  'fiy'the  ternls  or  the  confederacy,  which  existed 
^"'^^  more  than  forty  yeare,  each  cplony  was  to  retain  its  sepa- 
rate existence,  but  was  to  contribute  its  proportion  of  men 
and  money  fi>r  the  ciomqaon  defence ;  wmch,  with  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  common  interest,  was  to  be  decided  in 
an  annual  assembly  composed  of  two  commissioners  from 
>^  each  colony.  ^Thls  transaction  of  the  colonies  was  an  as- 
iMii  sumption  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  and  doubtless  coiw 
tributed  to  the  fbrmation  of  that  public  sentiment  which 
pirepared  the  way  for  American  Independence. 

^JlSSSa  ^'  ^^^"^^  Laws  and  Custobcs. — 1-  'As  the  laws  and 
customs  of  a  people  denote  the  prevailing  sentiments  and 
opinions^  the  peculiarities  of'e^Iy  New  England  legisla* 

Sim^aima  ^^^.^'^^^  ^^^  ^  wholly  overlooked.     *By  a  fundamental 
tsuamar    law  of  Massachusetts  it  was  enacted  that  all  stramren 
professing  the  Christian  religion,  and  fleeing  to  the  coun- 
try, from  the  tyranny  of  their  persecutors,  ^ould  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  charge  till  other  provisions  could  be 
^Jjwy     made  for  them.    Tet  this  toleration  did  not  extend  to 
Jesuits.and  popish  priests,  who  were  subjected  to  banish- 
ment; and,  in  case  of  their  return,  to  death. 
•. "w*-,"       2.   'Defensive  war  only  was  considered  justifiable; 


-^^  -  blasphemy,  iddiatry,  and  witcherafl  were  punishable  with 
death ;  all  gaming  was  prohibited ;  intemperance,  and  all 
''jiMMr«ii-  immoralities,  were  severoly  punished ;  persons  were  for- 
'•Jftwiw    bidden  to  receive  interest  for  money  lent,  and  to  wear  ex- 
pensive apparel  unsuitable  to  thieir  estates ;  parents  were 
'l^fijjggffg  commanded  to  instruct  and  catechise  their  children  and 
servants ;  and,  in  all  cases  Ia  which  the  laws  were  found 
"  lite  BttbL"  defective,  the  Bible  was  made  the  ultimate  tribunal  of 
appeal. 

8.  'Like  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  colonists  of  New  Eng- 
land had  forsaken  their  native  land  after  a  long  and  severe 
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bondage,  and  jounMyed  into  the  wildemeat  lor  die  mke    IMS. 
of  religion.     'They  endeavored  to.dierish  a  reaemblance 


of  oQndition  ao  honorable,  and  so  fraught  with  inoiteaMnts  JoSSm- 
to  mety,  by  cultivating  a  oonlbmiity  between  their  laws  S!SS!mi 
and-cuatoni%  and  thoee  which  had  HiaringiiklMid  the  pec^le      ^^' 
of  God.    *Hence  arose  aome  of  the  peculiaritieB  which  i  ^Qgjff^ 
have  been  observed  in  their  legisladve  code ;  and  hence 
arose  also  the  practice  of  oommencinff  their  sabbatical  ob- 
servances oo  Saturday  evening,  and  of  counting  every 
evening  the  ooounenceinent  of  &  enaoing  day. 

4.  **  The  same  predilection  for  Jewkh  euslonia  begat,  or 
at  least  promoted,  anK»g  them,  the  habit  of  bestowing  iig- 
nificant  names  on  children ;  of  whom,  the  first  thrae  that 
^ere  baptised  in  Boston  chwroh,  nscdived  the  names  of 
Joy,  Recompense,  and  ViHy^*  This  custom  prevailed  to  a 
mat  extent,  and  such  na^es  as  Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
Patience^  dsc.,  and  otheis  of  a  amiiar  character,  were 
long  prevalent  throoghoiiC  New  England. 

£»CTION  B. 

XASSACHUSBm,  PBOM  THX  TmiOlT  OF  THS  NEW  BNGLAIfD    g^j^g 
COCOKOS  IN  1648^  TO  THS  CLOSE  OF  XING  WILLIAH's  WAR 
IN  1697. 


DIVISID1I&— i.  Bleats  ff9m  the  ^  Ukim^'  f  JW  PJU2^«  Ifbr^  Jg^jytf 
JX  Sng  PMUj^s  ITar.— JXr.  Omtroversies  andlU^  l^mm^^^  smum n. 
IF.  MasMckmsetts  dmwg  Ay  WUUawis  War.  \ 

1.  Events  fbom  the  ''Union''  to  Enie  Pbiup's ^j»Mtf»«i  \ 
Wax. — 1.  *Ia  1644  an  important  change  took  {dade  in  Ti!*!. 

the  government  of  Massadiusetts.  *  When  representatives 

were  firat  chosen,  they  sat  and  voted  m  the  same^  room  j 

with  the  governor's  coqncil ;  but  it  was  now  ofdained  that 

the  govenior  and  his  coimeil  diould  sit  apart ;  and  thence  ! 

commenced   the  separate  existence  of  the  democratio 

branch  of  the  legislature,  or  house  of  representatives. 

^During  the  same  year  the  disputes  whidi  had  long  ^J^^ 

existed  between  th^  inhabitants  of  New  England  and  the 

French  settlers  in  Acadia  were  adtusled  by  treaty  .*  «.  oct  is. 

2.  •During  the  civil  war*  which  occurred  in  Epgland,  '^  *»<*••»  "^ 


the  New  England  colonies  were  ardently  attached  to  the  ^^ 


cause  of  the  rarliament,  but  yet  they  had  so  fiur  forgotten 

their  own  wrongs,  as  sincerely  to  lament  the  tragical  fate 

of  the  king.     ^After  the  abolition  of  royalty,  a  requisition^     ••  Mn- 

was  made  upon  Massachusetts  for  the  return  of  her  char,  liti^^ 

t^r,  that  a  new  one  might  be  taken  out  under  the  au-     "•■*• 

thorities  which  then    held    the    reins  of  government. 

FMbably  thxvRigh  the  mfluence  of  Cromwell  the  requisi- 
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AjiALTSis.  tioii  was  not  enforced.    ^When  the  supreme  anthority 

LDmingae  ^^^^^^  upon  Cromwell-,  as  Protector  *  of  the  Common. 

^wSSSl     ^^^^  ^^  Bnglandi  the  New  England  colonies  found  in 

him  an  ardent  friend,  and  a  protector  of  their  liberties. 
1652.        8..  *In  1652  the  province  of  Maine*  was  taken  under 
iirfS^S^.  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.     As  early  as  1626  a 
few  feeble  settlements  were  commenced  along  the  coast 
of  Maine,  but  hardly  had  they  gained  a  permanent  eziat- 
ence,  before  the  whole  territory,  from  the  Piscataquaf  to 
the  Penobscot,  was  granted  away  by  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany, by  a  succession  of  conflicting  patents,  which  were 
afterwards  the  occasion  of  long-continued  and  bitter  con* 
troversies. 
•.Ayiflii.  .    4.   'In   1639  Ferdinand   Gorges,  a  member  of  the 
^mSUS'    Plyi^i^uth  Company,  obtained^  a  royal  charter,  constitn- 
•J^jyjjj  ting  him  Lord  Proprietor  of  the  country.     The  stately 
scheme  of  government  which  he  attempted  to  estabUflh 
was  poorly  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people ;  and 
they  iinaHy  sought  a  refuge  from  anarchy,  and  the  con- 
tentions of  opposing  claimants  to  their  territory,  by  takini 
into  their  own  hands  the  powers  of  government,  and 
b.  im.     placjng^  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  sister  colony. 
16&6.        5.  Un>  1656  occurred  th^  first  arrival  of  Quakers  in 
^tZS^   Massachusetts,  a  sect  which  had  recently  arisen  in  Eng- 
^JSmSSJh   ^'^^*     '^^^  report  of  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  actioDS 
••»>•       had  preceded  them,  and  they  were  sent  back  by  the  ves- 

jj^  sels  in  which  they  came.     *The  four  united  colonies  thea 

o.  M67.     concurred  in  a  law*  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  Qua^ 
kers,  but  still  they  continued  to  arrive  in  increasing  num- 
bers, although  the  rigor  of  the  law  was  increased  against 
1658.     them.     At  length,  in  U6&8,  by  the  advice  of  the  oommis- 
sioners  of  the  four  colonies,  the  legislatuiiB  of  Massachu- 
setts, after  a  long  discussion,  and  by  a  majority  of  a  single 
vote,  denounced  the  •punishment  of  death  upon  all  Quakers 
returning  from  banishment. 
^AvotMd       6.  *The  avowed  object  of  the  law  was  not  to  persecute 
iSSifimt  the  Quakers,  but  to  exclude  them;  and  it  was  thought 
TJtmffbei.  that  its  severity  would  be  eflectual.     *But  the  fear  of 
death  had  no  influence  over  men  who  believed  they  were 


•  MAINS,  the  norttmatern  of  tha  United  Stetef.  !■  sappoeed  to  oontain  an  waa  ofDatrfy 
86,000-aqQaie  mUaa.  In  the  north  and  norChiraafc  the  ooonfery  la  mootttalnoaa.  and  haa  a  poor 
aoil.  Througlioat  the  Interior  it  is  geneialbr  liiUjf  and  the  land  riaea  so  lapkUy  ftoaa  tiia  aaa> 
ooaat,  that  the  tide  In  the  nnmeroiu  rirers  flowa  bnt  a  ahort  diaftuine  inland,  nie  beat  land  in 
the  Bfeate  ia  between  the  Penobeoot  and  Kennebee  ilTen.  whereitia  ezeellent.  Ilie  eoaatis  Hned 
irith  ialanda,  and  indented  with  numerooa  baya  and  inleta,  wtiioh  fyuniah  aaore  good  heibeit 
than  axe  ftond  In  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

t  The  Fiseatagua  riaea  between  Maine  and  New  Hampahtra,aiid  Ihioiniiopt  Jte  whole  eoataa, 
of  fcrtj  milea,  oonatitutea  the  boandary  between  the  two  atatea.  That  part  of  the  stream  above 
Berwick  Falla  ia  called  Sabnon  Fatta  BlTer.  Great  Boy,  with  iCi  tribntarlea,  Lamprqr,  Bse- 
ter.  Oyster  Birer,  and  other  Btreama,  nnitaa  wMi  it  on  the  Motb,  five  nUea  above  ~ 
(See  Map,  p.  206.) 
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diyinelj  oommkBioiied  to  pfoolaim  the  ainiuliieas  of  a    i^m. 
dying  people ;  and  fi>ur  of  thoee  who  had  heen  haniahed,  ■ 

were  executed  acoording  to  the  law, — ^rejoicing  in  their 
death,  and  refuaing  to  accept  a  pardon,  which  was  vainly 
luged  upon  them,  on  oondition  of  their  abandoning  tte 
oolony  forever. 

7.  'During  the  trial  of  the  last  who  suffered,  another,     1660. 
who  had  been  banished,  entered  the  court,  and  repit)ached  iJSuJJi^ 
the  magistrates  for  shedding  innocent  blood.     'The  pris-    ^i^^* 
ODs  were  soon  filled  with  new  victims,   who  eagerly  ^Ju^gSt 
orowded  forward  to  the  ranks  of  martyrdom ;  but,  as  a  rr^emmmgt. 
natural  result  of  the  severity  of  the  law,  public  sympathy 

was  turned  in  favor  of  the  accused,  and  the  law  was 
repealed.*    The  other  laws  were  relaxed,  as  the  Quakers    MdOl. 
giiulually  became  less  ardent  in  the  promulgation  of  their 
sentimeQts,  and  more  moderate' in  their  opposition  to  the 
usages  of  the  people. 

8.  *Tidings  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England  9.Jg^tf 
were  brought  by  the  arrival,^  at  Boston,  of  two  of  the    b.'Aiic.f. 
judges  who  had  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death,  and  who      ^^^ 
now  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  his  son.     These  judges, 

whose  names  were  Edward  Whalley  and  William  Gofie, 
were  kindly  received  by  the  people ;  and  when  orders 
were  sent,  and  messengers  arrivedf*  for  their  arrest,  they    *1661« 
were  concealed  from  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  were 
enabled  to  end  their  days  in  New  England. 

9.  *The  commercial  restrictions  from  which  the  New   JU^*<>^ 
England  colonies  were  exempt  during  the  tune  of  the    NmSr 
Commonwealth,  were  renewed  after  the  restoration;     iThe    ^^SinT' 
harbors  of  the  colonies  were  closdd  against  all  but  Eng- 
lish vessels ;  such  articles  of  Ame  Aan  produce  fis  were 

in  demand  in  Ekigland  were  forbidden  to  be  shipped  to 
foreign  markets ;  even  the  liberty  of  free  trade  among  the 
colonies  themselves  was  taken  away,  and  they  were 
finally  forbidden  to  manufacture,  for  their  own  use,  or  for 
fi>reign  markets,  those  articles  which  would  come  in  com- 
petition with  English  manufactures.  ^These  restrictions  s.  M««»jfa(i» 
were  the  subject  of  frequent  complaints,  and  could  seldom  •vw^* 
be  strictly  enforced;  but  England  would  never  repeal 
them,  and  they  became  a  prominent  link  in  the  chain  of 
causes  which  led  to  the  revolution. 

10.  *In  1664  a  royid  fleet,  destined  for  the  reduction  of     1664. 
the  Dutch  colonies  on  the  Hudson,  arrived*  at  Boston,  ^^j^^^^ 
bringing  commissioners  who  were  instructed  to  heiar  and   ^aytfepw^ 
determine  all  complaints  that  might  exist  in  New  England,     <n  Nev 
and  take  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  expedient    *^'*^ 
for  settling  the  peace  and  security  of  the  country  on  a  7.  ^w  m^ 
solid  foundation.    ^Most  of  the  New  England  colonies, 
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yuixma.  ever  jealous  of  tibeir  UbeitieB,  yiewed  this  measure  widi 

"  alarm,  and  ooosidered  it  a  ▼iolatiou  of  their  charters* 

1.  MMWiM      11.  *In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  l&e  oommiasionen 

^ci,^',    occasioned  much  disturbance ;  in  Connecticut  they  were 

^SOj^l*   received  with  coldness ;  in  Plymouth  with  secret  opposi- 

lion ;  but,  in  Rhode  Island,  with  every  mark  of  deference 

s.  ctafHtfQrand  attention.     'MaAsaohusetts  alone,  although  piofesBing 

^'^SSH*^   the  most  sincere  loyalty  to  the  king,  asserted  with  bold- 

ness  her  chartered  rights,  and  declining  to  acknowledge 

the  authority  of  th^  commissioners,  protested  against  its 

I.  nkcTwitfi.  exercise  within  heriinuts.     *In  general,  but  little  atten- 

tioa  was  paid  to  the  acts  of  the  commissioners,  and  fhey 

were  at  length  recalled.     After  .their  departure,  New 

England  enjoyed  a  season  of  prosperity  and  tranquillity, 

4mtil  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war,  in  1675. 

4.  Tnaiy       II.  KiNG  Philip's  Wab* — 1.  *The  treaty  of  friendsiup 

^'^'^Jl^'^  which  the  Plymouth  colony  made^   with  Massasoit,  the 

«.BMp.tn.  ffreat  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  was  k^pt  unbroken 

^J^'     during  his  lifetime.    'After  his  death,^  his  two  sons, 

Mfw  qT     Alexander  and  Philip,  were  regarded  with  much  jealooaj 

^'^''^'^    by  the  English,  and  were  su^tected  of  plotting  againit 

e.  HO.     them.    The  elder  biotfaer,  Alexander,  soon  d3ring,«  Philip 

succeeded  him. 

J.  wm  km      2.  *It  is  said  by  the  early  New  England  historians* 

tSSf^  %it  that  this  chief,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  whiles, 

*%^&S   <uid  perceiving,  in  it,  the  eventual  destruction  of  his  own 

race,  during  several  years,  secretly  carried  on  his  designs 

of  uniting  tdl  the  neighboring  tribes  in  a  warlike  oonme- 

^\Sl£^  racy  against  the  English.     'By  later,  and  more  impartial 

*''^'^'     writers,  it  is  asserted  that  Philip  received  the  news  of  the 

•death  of  the  first  BbgUshmen  who  were  killed,  with  so 

much  sorrow  as  tp  cause  him  to  weep ;  and  that  he  was 

forced  into  the  war  by  the  ardor  of  his  young  men,  against 

his  own  judgment  and  that  of  his  chief  counsellors. 

OTOTiffSSr     ^'  ^^  friendly  In<fian  nussiosary,  who  had  detected 

Bkoit^twsr.  the  supposed  plot,  and  revealed  it  to  the  Plymouth  pec^le, 

d.if74.     was,  seen  after,  found  murdered.*'    Three  Indians  were 

arrcNSted,  tried,  and  convicted  of  the  murder,— -one  of 

whom,  at  the  execution,  confessed  they  had  been  instigated 

by  Philip  to  commit  the  deed.     Philip,  now  encouraged 

by  the  general  voice  of  his  tribe,  and  seeing  no  possibility 

of  avoiding  the  war,  sent  his  women  and  children  to  the 

1675.     Narragansetts  for  protection,  and,  early  in  July,  1675, 

•.Jnij4.    made  an  attack*   upon  Swanzey,*  aoMl  killed  several 

people. 

•  Bpimxuff  !■  a  nuOI  TlUai»  of  MiiehafaWt,  on  a  norflMRk  toiMh  of  Moant  Hnpt  B^f » 
(part  of  Namguuett  Bay.)  It  Is  twelve  mUia  SX  ftna  ProridMiM,  and  aboqt  tUrtr-A** 
bIw.  ftm  Pljnwath.   (See  Maf,  p.  816.) 


4.  The  copintiy  was  Jvimedialel y*  i^wrmedy  ancb  the  ^ifir§k 
troepB  of  Plymouth,  with  sevfiral  coinpaoiie»  from  Bpston, 


marchMl  in  .{lurBuit  of  the  enepny.     A  few  Indians  w«re  qfiS^SSm' 
killed,  the  troops  fteoetrated  to  'Moust  jlope^*  the  xesi-      Jntr- 
deuce  of  Ph^tip^  hut  he  and  fai^  wairjprji  fled  at  4heir  sp. 
pit)ach.     'It.  beidg  known  thai  the  Narraganeetts  ^vored  **  ff}^*" 
the*  cause^  of  l^tip^  and  jt  ^ing  fefured  that  they  w»uld 
join  him  in  xhe  war^  the  force^  pco^eeded  into  the  Nainca- 
gansett  couDti^\  where  itt^y.  c^Aolud^d  a  trefty*  of  pea«e    »•  J"''  *^ 
with  that  Jriha..  .      •  .  ,  ^  ,i 

\    5.  'DurUig  the  same  month' the  ibfteb  of  fhiiip  were    k  Jdrn- 
attacked''  in«a  8waq[ip  at  ^ocassat,  now  Tivertpi>,f-  hut  the  ^'-j^SSt!^ 
white^  ^Ay  losing  si^te^n  of.tn^Lc  ntwibetv  were  obliged  f^jS^,  ^ 
to  withdraw,^    They  then  attempted  to  gi^afj  the  avenues 
leacting  from,  the  swamp,  in  tl^  hope  of  reducing  the  In-   ' 
di^s  hy  atarvatioQ ;  l^ut,  af^er  a  siege  qf.  thirteen  days, 
the  enemy- oontriyed  to  ^soafie.ii^the  night' across  an  arm 
4>f  the  hay,  and  most  .o^;t^i^^.,with'  P^ltp>  fled  westward 
to,' the  Connecticut  tllv^r,  wh^xe  they  hi^a  previously  in- 
4uoed  the  Nipmucks4  a  triha  in  the  inienor  of  Mass^chu* 
netts,  to  join  them.   ..  ^         ,  •  \      .' 

'6:  *The  EngSsh^  in  tti0  .hoJ)e  of^reclaimv^  the  Nip-  ^^Jjjjy** 
YDucks,  had  8ehtX>ap]l;^ns  Wheeler  and  Hutchinson,  with    jKSSSJm. 
a  pa^ty  of  twenty  mc^,  into  their  catintry,'  to  tr^at  w^th 
VheiD«  .  The  (ndian^Jiad  agreed  td^ipeet  iheihnear  Brpokr\  .    . 
field  4§  but,  lurking  in  amhilBh»  they  felI«upon  the^,  jSS 
Xhey  approached,  and  killed  most  of,|{ie  garty.«^      .  ^  ^v- 

7.  '*The  remaindei*  fled  la*  &ro6kfid4  an^  alarmed  the  ^^j^Qf 
inhabitants,  who  hastily  fortified  ^  hoy^  for  their  pjroiep- 
cion.     Here  they  were  besieged,  during^  t/Mro»  ^ys,'  and 
every  expedient  whie^  savage  ingenuity.  Qonld  ^evisQ'Hiras     \ 
adopted  K>r  their  destructiod;     At  one  time  the  savogs?  * 
had  succeeded  in  ^ettine  t^e  building  on  fire,  when  the 
rain  suddenly  descended  and  extinguished  the  .kindling 
flames.     On  the  arrival  of -a  party  to  the  relief  of  the    ^^^^^ 
garfison  the  Indians  abandbned  the  pliace.  %,  £wn» 

7.  'A  fe^  daysUtet  180  men  attacked*  the  Indians '^JgJjJJ* 
■■■    '       ■'      '  *    '      ■    "  ■     '    'i    * .     ■   ■  '  t.  ,1,1- 

•  MmnJt  ilbp«,  or  PvhoMoket^  U  a  Utt'ttf «  oon^al  ftm.  BMri|i  800^ft«t  b|ch,  ia  <9m  prmmt 
tovn  of  Blirtol,  Khode  Iriand)  i^d  on  the  nMt  ihore  of  voimt  Hopo  !Ba7.  tfab  hill  is  two 
miles  N,E.  from  Bristol  Cocot-hoase.    The  Tiew  from  its-  raunit  is  blghlj  'MMtiftil.    (Sm 

t  Jfvtrton  is  In  the  Stsle  of  Rhode  Utfuad,  soiAh  firom  Moimt  Hope  Qagr,  tfhd  AaTtag  on  the 
-fresi  tbe  Bast  Bcutags  ot  Namgansett  Bay.  A  stome  bridge  1000  feet  lone  caiinects  the  tillage, 
on  tha  AsuA^  vith  £e  island  of  Rhode  Islaad.  -  The  Tillage  Is  thirteen  mQes  N.E.  fJoom  New- 
port, and  dxt^n  iifa  direct  line  S.B.  from  Prorldenee.  The  Skoamp  on  PofdsMt  Ntde  is  seren 
mOeskm^.    (Bee  Map,  p.  216.)  •  '  * 

X  ^he  tfipmueks  occupied  tbe  coontoy  in:  the  (%ntM  and  southem  parts  of.W^nraester 
eaantor.  '     '  ^  ^        ' 

S  Aooiifield  is  in  Worcester  eetanty,  Hassi^nfletts^  Attj  miles  W.  from  Boston,  and  twen^- 
Ibn'JL  from  Connectieat  River.  This  town  was  long  a  solkaryrattVptnont,  being  about  half 
way  between  tike  old  towns  on  Connectleut  River,  and  ttlo«»  on  the  eastr  towards  the  Atlaiitia 
t.  The  idaco  ot  ambuMode  was  two  or  three  miles  west  from  the  Tillage;  al^a  nskrow  pas* 
between  a  sleep  Mtt  aBd«  tUok  swimp,  at  Che  head  df  Wkkaboag  PoniL 
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AHAt'Tsis.  ih  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  DeeYfibld,*  killing 

"         twenty-*foc  of  the  enemy,  and  losing  ten  of  their  own  )mm- 

*  bef.     On  the  eleventh  of  Septfetnber  DdeMeld  whs  buvned 

i.  AtHMky.  by  the  Indians^    *0n  the  Skme  day  Hadleyf  was  alarmed 

in  time  of  publle  Mrot6hlp,and  the- peopld  throwti  into  the 

'  utmost  confilsion.     Suddenljy  there  appeared  a  man  x)f 

venerable  aspect  in  the  xmd^t  of  thd  affrighted  inhabitants, 

who 'put  himself  at  thqit  heleul,  led  them  to  the  ons^t,  and, 

'after  the  dispersion'  of  the  eitemy,  Instantly  'disappeared. 

The  deliverer  of  Hadley,  then  imagined  to  be  an  angel, 

p  wic  tva3  General  Goffe,*  orte  of  the  judges  of  Charlfes  L,  who 

•was  at  that-time  concealed  m,{he  town. 

9.  'On  *th6  38th  of  the'sapae  jhonthj^  Captain  Lathrop 
and  eighty  yoUnff  men,  with  sevepltl  teams,  wei^  transport- 
ing aguantit^  of  griiin  from  Deerfleld  to  Hadleyj  nearly 
d  thousand  Indians -suddenly  svtrfoun^ed'them  at  a  place 
since  cdlled  Bloody  Brook,!|r  and  killed  nearrly  their  whde 
number.  Thcnoise  of  the  fixin?  being  heafd  at  Deerlield, 
Captain  Mdsely,  with  seventy  m^n*  hastened  to  the  seene 
of  ^tiou.  After  a  contest  of  several  hours  he  found  hhn- 
self  obliged  to  retreat,  when  a  reiqforcement  of  one  hun- 
dred English  and  sixt/  Mendty  iMfohegan  Indians,  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  the  enemy  Were  at  length  repulsed 
with  a  heavy  losd.  ' 

10.  The  6prittgfield§  Indians,  who  had,  until  |his  pe- 
riod, remained  friendly,,  now  united  with  the 
enemy,  with  whonfj  they  f<J'rfned  a  plot  for  the 

^'destrubtion  of  the  town.    The  people,  how- 

evei^,  escaped  to  their  garrisons,   l^houch 

I*.  Oct €5.  '  nearly  t^U  their  dwellings  were  bum^a.*' 

4.AtHdoieid.  *With  seven  dr  eight  hundfred  of  his  men, 

e-o^^'  •Philip  next  made  mn  attack*  upon  Hatfield,|| 

the  head-quarters  of  the  whites  in  that  re- 

gioHj  but  he  m^  with  a  brave  resistance  and 

«  .     wafc  compelled  to  retreat. 


'  *  The  town  otDeerJUld  is  in  FvankHii  conntj,  Mate^chnseUs,  on  the  west 
bank  of  Oonneoticnt'RiTer.  Deerfleld  Birer  runs  thrcmgh  the  town,  and  pJk 
Sto  NKB.«atreDUty  enters  tl^e  (kmneetieat.  The  viUagt  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  plain,  bordering  on  DeerfleM  ^Ter,  sepaiated  from  the  Connectkoi  bj 
araiu||»of hOls.    (SeeUap.). 

t  Hadley  is  on  ttio  east  side  of  Connecticut  Rlrer,  three  miles  N.B.  from 
Northampton,  witK which  it  Is  oonneotod-  by  a  bii^  1080  feet  long.    (See 

Idap.)*  ■  . 

%  Moody  Brofik  |.s  a  smaU  stream  in  the  soaOiem  paft  of  the  town  of 
]>eerfleld.  The  place  .wbene  Lfthrop  was  aarprised  Is  now  the  Anall  Tillage 
of  Mttddy  Brook^  fear  cnr  fi?o  miles  from  the  village  of  Deerfleld.   (See  Map.) 

(  Springfidd  is  la  the  southern  put  of  Msssaehusetts,  on  the  ea«t  side  of 
the  Connecticut  RTTer,  tw^ty-four  miles  N.  firom  itartfordi,  and  ninety  8.  W- 
Ytom  Boston.  Tfaa  main  street  extends  along  the  tlTer  two  mUes.  Here  Is 
the  most  exten^Te  p^bllo  annory  in  tihe  U.  'States,.  The  Chichapee  RlTer, 
passing  throQi^  the  towUf  enters  the  Qpnnoetlcut  at  Cabotsyllle,  fbor  miles 
noxtfaltom  Springt^ld.    (See  Map.) 

I  HdtJUld  Is  an  the  west  sUo  of  the  CowMclloiii,  Ibw  or  ftf  miles  K. 
tma  Northampton.    (See  Map.) 
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11.  'Having  accompliahSl' all  fliM(!oi]1il  be  tjwie  iHi  the  xwit. 
woBtein  froaQer  of  MaaaachuSetIs,'-PhiCp  returned  to  the  -^ — ^3— 
Narragsnsetta,'  inost  of  whom  he  induoed  to  unite  with  ^  ^JSuSf**" 
hia,  in  violadon  of  ttielir  reaent  irttaif  with  the  English.  ''*'^' 
•An  aimy  Of  I'SOO  Inen  fifDni  MaSMichusetts,  Plymouth,  3„^Syf 
«nd  l^onBectiout,. with  a  number,  of  frieodl/'lBdians,  was 
thereibl^  'sent  inbt  the  Narr^ABaetl  country,  to  crueh 

tbe  power  o(  PJtHip  ill  ih^  quaner.      '.. 

12.  'In  the  cefatre  df  an  iMm^se'sWamp,*  iq  ^^^jii^Sr^ 

aoutbera  part  of  Rhode  Iati4i<^  Philip  bad  strongly  forti-  < *- 

fied-hitnaelf,.b^'feaoompassitiK  an  island  of  several  acres 
with  high  palisades,  and  a  heoge  df  &llen  ti^es  ;  apd  here 
SOOO  rndians,,wdl  mipplled  wifli  provisiOffe, -had  collected, 

"with  the  intefition  of  passing  the  winter,     ^bfbre  this    iqrdM 
fbrtnes  th<  NeW  En^and  forces  torived'  oh  a  cold  stormy  *'jE!^hSi.'*' 
day  in  the  mdnth  of  Deoemh^f. .  Between  the  /otj  abd  the    «  d«».  ■. 
xaaitilAn<twas^bodyof  water,qverwlji<!h  B  tree  had  been    .-  - 
.felted,  and  iipohftis,  aa  many' of  the  EngK^  as  could  p^ss 
ruahed  witb  aMor ;  "but  they  Were  quickly  aw^t  0I1  by 
the'fire  of  Philip's  men.     Othees  supplied  the  places  of 
the  slain,  btat  again   th'riy  .w6r«  swept 'from  the  fatal 
avenue,  and  a  oartM,  but  momentary  rettaiT  took  place. 

13.  'Meanwhile  a 'part  of  the' afmy,  wadiug  through   i.ds 
the  awampi  found  a  pls^e  destitute  of  palisades,  and  al-  'tmri 
though  many  were  killed  at  the  entrance,  the  rest  forced      " 
their  Vay  through,  and,  after  a  desperate  codfliot,  achieved 
a  complete  victory.. '  Five  hundred  wigwams  were  now 
set  00  fire,'altbouKh  contrafy  to  the*  advice  of  the  triBCera ; 
and  hundreds  of  women  and  children ,.^-(he  a^ed, 'the 
wounded;  arid  the  infirm,  penshed  m  Ihe  oondagfation. 
A   thousand  Lidian   waYriors  werA  lulled,  or  monajly 


fnu  the  tOUc*  of  KiKfUm,  m  •—  ' ' 

Snath  KlnfMn,  WhUOkMi  cb 

ntFnMwu  oBuUud  <xn 
or  An  KM  1b  Uh  N.W.  pttt  of 

a.  Th«  litet  nhan  ths  Bp^ 
wbeiM*  dwr  mHcboil  aam  Uk  1... 

».  A  Flw  •(  whWi  «*fc4  u 
ftndlT,  at  tfa«  a«a  at  ^Hoik,  U  U.  — 
ofUwO^    I)Mnulutiiif>hUbiBUTl>»> 

t.  TtH  pmmt  mUtiua  (IBtC)  at  1.1- 
Onit^  ■»!.,  whaa  Mlhar  pBnlidHil  th* 
litaid  OB  .a&ta  tiM  tat  UoDd,  In  llw  J«r 
ITTE.DHhiiiidRdTtanlfteitbtUtag.  Ob- 
ijDfift'rt  tt»  kad  aiBii  (Am,  b—tgn  Inl- 
It^boBs, udnrinB ItKOu  DUndi, gvn- 
nlkaAaki(rtniti(eo«innl)nB#r->'»  » 
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AWALY8I8.  wounded  ^  and  aeyeiml  J^undited  weKetuk^n  piisoaen. 

1.  The  W'  ^O^  ^^  Fng^ish>.  eighty  ^ere  killed  ia  th^  figbt,  and  one 

vmnmni  ^"'*^®^  *^.  4^7  ^®^  wounded.     •The  power,  of  the 

tf  the  Nana-  Narragansetts  was  broken,  but^the  r^m^ant  of  .the  naUoa 


fepaired,  with  Philip,  to  the  country  pf  the  Nipnuicka, 
and  stilt  continued  Ihe  wa^, 
1676.         14.  'It  is  said  that  Philip, sooi^  after  repaired  to  the 
'li^JJ^   country  of  the  Mohawk9>  whom  he  solicited  to  aid  him 
**^    against  the  J^aglUh,  but  .without  success. . .  *His  influence 
^'  ^StS^  9^as  felt,  howevef ,  amonf  Ae  tribes  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire^  and  a  genesal  ^ndlan  war  opc^^  upon  all  the 
*Jgj»gfjJf  New^ijgland  8ettl4inerits! ;  ^The  .unequal,  contest  Con- 
90Mm,     tinued,  with  the*  ordinary 'dietails  of  sav^e  warface,  aad 
'  with  iniore^ng  looses  to  the  Indians,  until  August  of  the 
ibllowing  year,  when  {he  finishing  strol^e  wa»  ^Tea  t&it 
in  the  Lmit^  jQplpnies  l^  the  death  of  Philip. 
Ai'*g^    ,   ^^'  '4^^^  ^  absence  of  a  year  firqin  tlie  home  of  his 
^mi^mT*  tribe,  during;  which  time  nearly  alf  his  w^nors  had  fidlep, 
^^'^'      ahd  his^wife  and  ofdy  son  bad  been  taken  prisoners,  the 
heart-Jbro^ep  chief^^  with  a^  £bw  foHoweFs,  returned  to 
pokan(^e(.     Tidings  of  his  a^iyarwei;p  brought  to  Cap- 
tain Qhurch,  w^io,  with  a  small  party,  surround^  the 
place  where  PhQip  wai  concealed,     llie  savage  weurrior 
t.  Am.  ss.  .  attempted  to  esc^)e,  but  .was  sbot^  by  a  faithless  Indian, 
an  ally  of  th6  CngUsh,  one  of  his  qwn  tribe,  whom  he  had 
]  preriously  offended. .  The  southern  and  western  Indians 
now  came  in,  s^d  sued  for  peaoe,  but  the  tribes  in  Maine 
jind  New  fi[ampshire  continued  hostile  until  1678,  when 
k  AsUitt,   ^  trec^y  wa^  concluded^  with  them. 
1^^     . ,    lit   CoNTabVERSISS,   ANP   RoTAL   TyRANN*.— -1.    Tn 
V  I^'^^j  *  'controversy  which  had^  long  subsisted  between 
Massachuisetts  and  the  heirs  of  Gorges,  relative  to  the 
province  of  Maine^  wa^  d^ided  in  England,  in  ikvor  of 
&  Bbr  it>    ^  former ;  aod  Massaohuselts  then  purchased^  the  dainiB 
of  the  heirs,  both  as  to  soil  and  jurisdictioD.     *In  1680, 
1680.     the  claims  of  Massachusetts  4o  New  Hampshire  were  de- 
nnHjmi  <^^^^  against -the  former,,  and  the.  two  provinces  were 
separat^,  oiuch  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  both. 
.    New  Hampshire  then  became  a  royal  province,  over 
Which  was  established  the  first  royal  government  in  New 
Endand. 
VSCy  y  *^'   Massachusetts  had  ever  jesisted,  as  uhjust  and 
0katvf^  illegal,  the  commeroial. restrictions. which  had  been  iok- 
i.  ibiidoiRht  po^  upon  the  colonies ;  and  when  a  custom-house  officer 
ft!  itn      ^^  ^"^'  ^^^'  fot-the  collection  of  duties,  he  was  defeated 
n  ftavoriM  in  his  attempt^,  and  finally  returned' to  Englatid  without 
9r^^g^c*«  accQmplishing  hb  object.     '*The  king  seised  the  oocasioo 


f  Smt  c&nrying  oul  a  project  which  ke  had  long  efiteitamed,    tW2'. 

^  that  oT  takmg  into  his  owti  hands  the  goT^qment^  of  al! > 

the  Nqv  En^and  colonies.    ^Mktssachusetts  was  acbused   i.  ow/th 
of  disobedienoeto.the  law:?  of  Bngland^and  English  judges,    ^'^^ 
^  wb9  Jield  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  d^. 

clared*  that  she  had  forfeited  her  charter:     *The  king   ^\^1^  . 
died*)  before  he  had  -completed  hia  scheme  of  subverting'  b.  F^b.  m. 
'  the  charter  goverx^ments  of  t)ie  oob(iies,  •dvii  his  plans   ^^^^^ 

^  were  prosecuted  with  i^rdorby  )us  brother  m^d  tupcessov^    M»*fti#. 

James  II:  « 

^  3.  *In  1686  the  charter  government  of  Massachusetts     ldi86u    "^ 

E  was  taken  auray,  apd  a  P^sideat,'"  appointed  by  the  "king,    ^^SS^ 

I  was  placed  over  tlie  country  irom  Narragansett  to  Nova,8^cjwmf»ji^ 

Scotia.    *in  December  of-  the  same  year  Sir  Bdmunft  ^^SJTST^ 
1  Ahdros  arrived'  nt  Boston,  with. a  oDiilkiiSasion  as  royal  4- .^rrMqf 

governor  of  all  l^lew  England.     *Plyinouth,  Massdchu^    d.  p^.  m 
(  setis,  J<lew  Hampshire,  and.RhcKie  Island,'  immediately  B-HUJurtt- 

\  sitbmkt^  ;  and,  iti  a  &w  «30^^hs,'ConTiecti6ut  w^  added 

to  his  jurisdiotioii.  '  t    .  , 

\  4.   'The  hatred  of  the  people  .was* violently  ' excited •«.i»njnwK' 

against  Andros,*  who,  on  account  of  his  arbitraiy  proceed-  '^^mmt,  mui 
i  iogs,  was  styled  the  tyrant  .of  N^w  Elnglaiid*;  ai^  when^    i^SSyS, 

[  early  la  168$t,  tidii^  reached*  Bostcn  that  the  tyranny    •.ApniW 

of  James  II-  had*  caused  -a  revolutionf  in  Enghmd,  and  that 

[  th'e  king  had  been  driven  from  his  thKme,  and  succeeded 

I  by  WiiJiani'of 'Orange,  the  people  vose  in  arni^,  seized' '  i-^v^^- 

I  and  imprisoned  Andros  and  his  offi^rs  and  sent  'thidfti  t6 

fingkuidy  and  established  their  ftrmer  mode  of  govern^ 

ment. 

IV.  Massachusetts  duhinq  ^ino'  William's  \yAiu-— 
I  1-,  *When  James  II.  ffed.Trom  England^  he  repaired 'to  'iSST^jT 

France,  where  his  cause  was  espoused  by  the  Fi;ench  mftwa^ 
monarchy    This  occasioned,  a  war  between  France  and 
England,  which  extended  to  their  colonial  possession}^  in        .  . 
I  Aitierica^  anci  eontinued  frbip  1660' to  'the  peacp  of  Uys^ 

wick*  In  1697.  '  '  '  *       .    " 

2.  •The^opening  of  this  war  was  signalized  by  several  ^J^ffS'Jf 
successful  expeditions  of  the  French  and  Iqdians  against  andktduuu. 
the  northern  colonies.     In  My,^  1689,  a  party  (5f  Indians    '^''^^' 
surprised  and  killed  Major  Waldron  ancl  twenty  of  Ihe 
garrison  at  Dover,f  and  carried  tweirty-nine  of' the  inhab- 
itants captives  to  Canada.     In  the  following  month  an  In- 
dian war  pahy,  starting  trom  tHe>  French  settlement  on  , 


avt  8,  W.  ftoa  AastarduB. 
jT  (8Mpi«»206.)  ' 


AMALYme  the  PemAsoot,  Jell.iipon  the  English  fbit  at  Peibujoid,* 
^  j^„ '  ,1    which  they  oompelled  to  surrender.' 
.1890.       -^^  Early  in  the-  following  year,  1690,' ScWenectadyt 
knb  11.  .was.  burned;'  the  settlement  At  Salmon  Fofls,^  on  the  Pis- 
aMmn'iB'  oataqua,  was  destroyed ;*  and  a  succeaeful  atlAck  was 
&  turST.  made*'  <»i  the  fort  and  settlement  at  Casoo  Bay.^     'In  ali- 
^'SfSSi^  tidipatioa  of  the  iBroadsof  the  Ftsneh,  Massachusetta  had 
■^•^^"x  hastily  fitted  ,aut  an  expedition,  under  Sir  William  Ptiippa, 
o  KMf,     against  Nova'  Scotia,  whieh  resulted  In  the  easy  oooquest* 
of  Port  Royal,  i 
*  ^tStS^      *•  '^a*^  '"  ^^  ^""^  7""'  *  """*  important  esterpriw, 
<^-f-     the  oonqoeet  of  Canada,  was  NudertalKn  by  the  people  of 
New  Englaod  and  New  York  acting  in  concert.     An  ar- 
-    ,         manient,  designed  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  was  equip- 
ped by.  Hassacftmetts,  and  the  oommnnd  of  it  'given  to 
Sic  William  Phippa;  while  a  Imd  Mcpedition  waa  to  pro- 
'  oeed  froni  New  York  agaiqst  Montreal.,    The  -fleet  pro- 

'        ceeded  ^p  the  St.  LWirreno^'  and  appeared  Wfore  Qaebee 
about  the  miftlle  of  October ;  but  the  land  ticops  bf  New 
tattf-wm.  York  kaving  returned)'  Quebec  had  been  strengtlMined  by 
dl  the  French  fences,  and  now  bade  defiance  to  the  Seet, 
jMiSfSSi  *''''^  *''*'*  ^turned  to  Boetoo.     This  expedition  intpoa- 
mfmSEm  ed  a  heavy  debt  .upon  Massacfauaette,  and,  for  the  payment 
of  troops,  biHa  of  credit  were  issued; — ib&  first  emtsaioo 
of  the  kind  in  Ibe  Anieriovi  colonies. 
VaSw?*      ^"  '^'^^  "f^  *^^  wtum  of  Sir  WilEam  Phippa  Crwn 
this  expedition,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  request  aaaist'- 
onoe  in  the  farther  pfoaeoutioB  of  the  war,  and  likewise 

Tio.  OT  rmoinD  rou.  •  Vwioit  U  nnu^aiil,  thavoM  Bated  WiM>l>tt*M4r^'*- 

Tjot  Hiot,  vutai  OwpnaMit  Km  of  Biiia,  <■  tkf  •••> 
«  alih  at,  iud  n^r  Uh  BsaA  of  Pnaqiiia  fUnt,  vUrii  ■*■■■ 
U  thftowiuorBnmniudBiJMol.  It  k  ibou  dihlMB  alta  M.  E, 
I  fnimtluiaaUlio(E«UHlMoltt?nr,««lftrCTin-ftnBP>iiMi>a4. 
J  nefon  WH  MflntoMMfVt  Stont.  ^unu«i       ' 

«,  kr  Sir  wuiub  ni|iM  ud  Buwinrt  wHi 

«  .. _   ...  ^.^p^  FHitrit.    1 


ifcRlMT.H.  ..      _ 

aot  UbIki  CoUif*  m  , _ 

J     t  The  Miibmau  twmtaAj  alua  SiiHiim  PHt,  !•  IB  tt 

,    of  Sosta  Mr«l(ik,liatB,<iaEkt(Mt)Mt(>rtlwPiui>4»orH^ 

Tdk  SInr,  KTmitnii  )&])(•  N.  W.  rmn  PortuBDaUi.  Tbofodluv- 

f .  bj  «bkh   U  !■  eAfln  lOfDtiao&A  ta  falstovj,  fl  J^vuhoiHitjioc.     [Sii 

Fi  )  Qws  Aqr  la  on  Un  tout  of  Ktiem,  B.  W.  rim  Uh  maHli  o(  I 
,  Saaubeo  fUnr.  nnUnp  bMwoAi  UiptSUBbMh  «■  i6oS.  W.  ■ 
;i(  C^JH  SaMI  polul «  (tx  N.  X,  ImtT  uUta  iiwt,  ud  HnalH  I 
.-■ — »-  — — ij  iQiiUL  bnl  npcnU;  Ti^y  pi""* — ■■"  '~  '^'^  ' 
tendsd  iiDBBA  tba«oiUn  ilw 

_  ...  AUonfld  iboiv,  von  on  ■  pminm.- , 

R  ilUDftbopnani^otPartlaDd.    Hh *n, oilM  fW  Lsy^ « n 
R  Dm  •DBibinMaij  (hoc*  «f  O*  PMfaniB,  M  On  oad  of  tha  in— i 

^KiBSBtoHt.  (Saalbp.) 
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tQ  fid  otber  d^uties  of  Miusachusetto  in  applying  lor  the    iMt« 

restoration  of  the  colonial  ch^crter.    /But  in  neither  of  : 

these  o£jeot9  waa  he  sii^scesefuL     England  waa  too  muoh  \imuJSi 
engaged  at  honte  to  eitpend  h]Br*  treasures  in  the  defence  i 

of  her  <!pIon|e6 ;  and  the  king  aqd  his  YxmnseUors'  were 
secretly  averse  \p  the  UbercQity.of  the  former  cKarter. 

6,  "Early,  in.  16.d2  Sir  .WiUi^  Phippe.  wtum^*  witli  a     1692, 
new  charter,  which. vested  the  anpointpent  of  governor. in.  ^^f^- 
the  king,  and  united  Ply^noiUbi  Massaohusetts,  Maine,  and  wyyyrggu 
No^a  Sootia»  in  one  royal  gQvernnienU    Plymouth  lost  ^^^S^^SSS^ 
her  separata  gp.ye]r|HDent  contrary  to  her  wiaheis;  miii\e  ^^tuiJi'^ 
New  Hampshire,  which  had  r^ceiit}y^  placed, herself  un-  U8c«p.-Mr. 
der  |he'  protection  of  Maasachuae^,  was  now  forcibly 
.severed. from  her. 


8.  Gmmnd 


Ifj,  ' WhilQ  Massachusetts  was  ^llect  to  moKrn  the  despl     ^^^^^ 
lafioa  of  her  frgotiers  h^^  stiv^ge  warfare,  ^d  'to  grieve  -  nkehentft. 
the  abridgpient  of  h^i  char^r,  privileges^  a  new  and  still 
xnore  formidable  calaqiity  fell  upon  l^i«    Tnie  h^Uef  in . 
witchcraft  was  then  alinq^t  universal  in  Christian  coui^-^ 
tries,  nor  did  the  Puritans  of  New  England  escape  ihe^' 
delusion.     The  )aws  of  England*  whichj  a^hqitted  the  ex- 
istence of  witchcraft,  and  punishea  it  with  death,  had  been 
adopted  iii  Massachusetts,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years        , 
from  th^  founding  of  the  colony,  qne  udlvidual  was  tried 
and  executed*  ior  the  supposecl  crime..    .      «      ,  .  ^    obviSSw^ 

8»  *In  1692  the  delusion  broke  ouX!^  with  new  violence     d.  rm. 
and  frenzy  in  Danvers,*  then  a  part  of  Salem.     1^,  ^^SSSs!^ 
daughter  and;  niece  of  the  nuhi^te^  Mf.  Parris,  were  ^  SuSSfSSi 
first  mav^  by  strange  caprices,  and  th^ir  sLQguIar  Qpn- 
duct  was  readiKy  ascribed  to  the.  iijiflue^^e  of  witchcraft.  * 
The  ministers  of  the  neighborhood  held  a  day  of  fasting     iftmik 
and  prayer,  and  the  notoriety  wh(ich  the  children  soon 
acquired,  with  perhaps  .theif  own  beliefin  some  mysteri^ 
cue  influence,  led  them  to  a^iise'  individuals  as.  the  au-- 
thors  of  Jtheir  snfl^lings.  •  An  old  jlndian  servant  m-  the 
family  was  whipped  until  she  confessed  herself  a  witch  ;< . 
and  the  truth  of  the  confession^  although  obtained  in  such 
a  manner,  was  not  doubted. 

9.  ^Alarm  and.  terror  spread  rapidly  \  evil  spirits  were  s.  '^^jlSr 
thought  to  overshadow  the  land;  and  every  case  of  ner*.  '^Mto 
▼oils  derangement,  aggrati^ted  hy  fear;  and  every  unu- 
sual symptom  of  (Cseasei  was  f^cribed  to  the  influence  6f 
wicked  demons,  who  were  supposed  to  have  entered'  the 
bodies  of 'tho^  who  had  sold  themselves  into  the  power 
of  Satan.  t 


1  - 

•  Ikmnen  to  two  mllM  N.  W.  from  flalm.    The  piliulpal  vlltRit  to  »  oontfaiiHitton.  of  th* 
'  orB»ton,«rwldQhtoto,vktwU3r,aRil>arb. 


2b0.  GOtONIAL  HESTOaY.  (BookA 

ANALYSIS.      W;  *15iose  fiuppied  to  be  bewhched  wenrtrntdy  cbfl- 
J  ^^  drdn,  and*  penons  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life;  and  the 


•  UhMiiteh.  ^^ccuaed  \i^ere  at  first' old  women,  whose  ill-favored  looks 

td,  and  who  seemed  to  mark  them  ^ 'iit  iiiistrumen'iB  ofninearthly 

i^m^t!i»  wickednej^w     *Butj  'flnaJiy,  neither   age,  ilor  dex,  nor 

£S!jit,    station,  aflfbifdod  any  salbguaH  against  a  charge  of  witch. 

a.  Btaou^bs.  crafl.     Magistrates  were  condenmol,  and  a  ^cleFgyman^ 

b.  Aug  S9.  ^q£  iije  highest  reipectability  was  executed^ 

Jr  Wj2^    *ir.    "The  alarming  extent  of  the  delusion  at  length 

•     '    opened  thfe  eyes  of  the  people.     Already  twenty  persons 

•had  suffered  death ;  fifty-five  had  bectftortured  or  terrified 

into  confeissions  of  witshcraft ;  a  hundred  ^and  fiAy  were 

in  prison;    and  IWo- htind)»d  m6re  had  been  accused. 

4.  UfmMng.  ^W^hen  the  legislature  assembled^  in  Octobei)  itsiAoiuitr&n-' 

ces  were  \i!^ged  -against  the  recent  proceedings  f  the  spell 

'  which  had  pervaded  thd  4and  was*^dd6niy  dissolved; 

and  although  many  were  subs^uently  trie4v(ui<l.(^  ^^ 

1993.     obnvieted,  yet  iio  joaore  were  executed. '   The  prominent 

alftors  iv  ti)^*late  tragedy  lamented  and  bondemned  the 

delusion  to  ^whfeh  they  had  yielded,  and  one  of  the  jud^ 

who  had  presicfed  at  the  trieds,  made  ft  Ifranl^  and  full  boQ- 

fession  m  hISs  errbr.  -    *      • 

1694-         12.  •The  ^ar  witji  the  French  and  Indian*  ^  oon- 

s's^S^in  ^^^^'  '  In/1^*>  Oyster  River,*  in  JWew  Hankwhire, 

iMjiifiji^A  Was  attacked,*  and  -ninety-four  persons  were  killed,  6r 

cniMtd^  carried  away  captive.     Two^Vears  latfer,  the  English  fort 

1696.  •  al  Pemaquid*  was  suyrendefed*  toalarge  fohse  of  Filendh 
4.M&te.p.i*.  and  Indians  'commanded  by  "the  Baron- Casting,  but  the 

0.  My  ».    gjjjT^Q  yr^rt  *s^t  to  Boston,  where  they  were  exchanged 
for  prisoners  in  the  hahd*  of  the  English. 

1697.  13.  ''In  March,  1697,- Haverhill,t  in  Massachusetts 

f.  MMeh».  Hras  attacked,^  and  fbrty  persons  Were  killed,  or  carried 

«.  ^^^»»'  away  captive.     ''Among  the  captives  were  Mrs.  Dltfton 

7.  Aooamu  qf  And  her  nurse,  Who,  with  a  bpy  previously  taken,.fell  t9 

^'^^.•««~-  the  lot  of  an  Indian  femily,  twelve  in   number.    The 

three  prisoners  l)lanned  an  escape  from- captivity,  and  in 
one  night,  Irillted  ten  of  the  twelve  Indians,  while  they 
were  asleep,  and  returned  ih  saffety  to  their  friends— ;fiU' 

8  T»tfi«r   in^  the   land  With  wonder  at  their  successful  daring. 

T^S  •During  the  same  year  King  William's  war  was  tennina- 

h.  a«eifc.MT.  tod  by  the.treaty*  of  Ryswick.*        * 

«  Oyster  Biwr  is  »  Boutll  streun^  of  only  twolve.  «r'  flfteen  mtt«  hi  taqgth,  ▼hid>  '^^ 
thowMt  into  Qrtat  JSsy,  »  foutheni  am,  ofbraafch,  of  tiM  nanateqtte.  Tbe  wtOaMOf  bmb- 
tfoned  in  hlrtorr  u  Oyitor  Blrer,  wu  in  Uie  pramifc  town  of  Durham,  tan  milat  M.  w.  inw 
l^ortnumth.    (8MSfap,^  20a)  _^,^^^ 

t  HbvcrUff,  in  liaanohosetta,  ic  on  the  N.  jidoofttM  Montattao,  atUMhMdoT  iM^iPS^ 
thiKgr  mUaa  north  from  Boston.    TheTil]i«9orBi»dibrd  is  onthoopposttosidoofwan**- 
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ICASSACH0SBTTl3^  fROlt  TH^  CLCSB  OF  KING  WILLIAH's  WAE,'  £SlmA 
Ut    16dr,    TO   7H|;   COMHfi|<rC£MfiNT    OF   THE   FBSJVCH   AND 
IN]>IAN  WAR,  IN  1754.     (57  T£AX3.)    ' 

DmsxdWs— i.  Massaefm€tts  during  Queem  Jnti^i  War^^li  Xi/ig  AiiMvMHit. 
Cfeorg^s  Wfer.  -  '  ' 

•        .       .    -.. 

I.   Massj^husrtts  ixmiNf»  Qmste  -Avnb's  Was«.->-  .  170k 
1.  ^Afler  the^dealhof  ^aiBean.).whodied*  in  Fnaide).m    ^^^^ 
1701/  the  Preach  gcfVBrameot  aokaoWledged  hw $oii>  tbenr  wj*e»j"<<> 
an  e^Ule^  as  king^f  Englaiid ;  which  w^O'daemed.an  up-       imt. 
pfutionable  inmm  to  the  lifttet  kjiiigdom,  wfaibh  had  settled 
tbe  orown  oD.Anae,  the  se^od  &ughiter  of  Jacnte.     lix 
addition  to  this,  the  ^sNich  mbiia^  was*  charged  wiih 
atteoiptHig  to  destFoy«t|pe  proper  balance  of  powi&r  in 
Barope,  hy  placing  (us  gpaudsdn,  Philip  of  Anjoif^*  en  the 
throne  of  ^pain^     'jj^hese  amuses  led  -to  a  war^  hetweea   • .    .  ' 
l^lfland,  on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  Spain  on-  the-^  <^ , 
odier,4whioh  is  comfnooly  known  in.  Aimeiiea  as  '''Queen 
Anne's  War,/^  but,  in  Europente  tlie  ''  War  of  the  SpanMi, 
Succession."  -^        -      .  •        .j 

2^  *The  Pive  Na.tions  had  recently  concluded,  a  treaty^    b.  A«t.  4»* 
of  neutrality  with  thn, French <of  CanadSi  by  which  New  ^  wha^Bti§ 
Todrk  was  screened  firom  danger ;  so  that  thewhele^weight  ^%!{}Si 
of.  Queen  Anpe's  war,  in  the  aoilli,^  feM  ^upon  the, New      M*y- 
England  colonies.     *The  tribes  frpm  the  Merriitoa(6f  "to   A£^2» 
the"  Penobscot,  had  assented  tp  a  trea^«  of  peace  with  Kfaaa^jfi 
New  England ;  but,  through  th^in«u6nce  of  the  French,  *f^l5~ 
sevep  weeks  kfter,  it  was  treacherously  brokeif;'  and,  on    ^i^^* . 
ene  and  the  same  day^  ihe  whole  fronti^r^  ^m  GtusoQ^  to  ^  ^tit.  wi 
Wellsy^  was  devoted  to  the  temahawk  and  the  scalpihg-     .^ 
knife,  \    '  .  • 

3«  ^n  the  fe]}owing  yeari  1T04;  four  hundred  and  fifty     1T04, 
French  and  Indians  nXthcked  Deerfield,  bumkl'  the  vil.>  ••  Muenu. 
lege,  tilled  more  than  for^  of  the  inhabitants^  and  took  ^dSS&S* 
one  hundred  and  tWelve  captives;  among  whom  were  the 
nunister,  Mr.  WilHams,  and  his  wife ;  *all-  of  whom  were 
immediately  ofdered  to  prepare  for  a  long  march  throogb  ' 

the*  snow  to  Canada^    *Those  whb  ^ere  imable  to  bSep  ^ffUSt^ 


*  'An^ou  f^  aa  andaaft  proTilUsa  In  fha  wMt  of  Tranoe,  on  toe  rif er  Loiro; 

t  Tba  Mtfrimac  BiTvr,  in  New  Hampiliira,  is  forvMd  by  the  nmoB  of  th«  PendgewaMei  ai^ 
Om  WlBBlpiMogaa.  The  JMBmt  ilMa  pear  Qie  Ndtbh,  1^  the  White  Honntaina,  anA  al  &»- 
hoQiton,  aeventj  mlka  below  ite  aoovoe.  receiTes  the  Winniplaeogee  ftom  Winnlpiaeogee  I#lc». 
The  ooorae  o(the  Menhnao  ]«  Chen  8.  B.  to  the  Tidnitj  of  LQweU.  Mawaohnaettfc^  when,  tara- 
faig  to  the  N.  B.,  after  a  winding  ooivm  of  fifty  milea,  It  ftlla  into  the  Atlantic,  at  Newbniyporti 

%  Oateo.    See  Ckueo  Bay,  p.  196. 

f  W«tfi  toAtavnl&lfialne,t]ifartgrB]lM8W.ikanForttaid,an4t««B^N.^a.'fkon 
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jMJLtmM.  up  with  the  party  w^re.  dain  \)j  th6  wayside,  but  most  of 
"""^  the  survivors  were  afterwards  redeemed,  and  allowed  to 

return  to^  their  hoj^ee.     A  little  girl,  a^  daughter  of  the 
minister,  a^'r.a  lon^  residence  wi(h  the  Indiand,  became 
attached  to  them,  adopted^  their  (Iress  and  customs^  and 
afle]:wards  married  a  Moha\^  chief.*' 
^jtflgy^.     4.  'Durinfl  the^  remainder  of  the  war,  similar  scenea 
jteiMH-onSt  were  encuitea  throughout  Maine  and  New  tlampehire,  and 
■^^^^^    prowling  bands  of  savages  penetrated  even  to  the  interior 
r      '    settleon^tsof  MassaohH^ftfts.     The  frontier  tetdei^s^aban- 
* '  .    .  cbned  Ihe  eukivatiiNi  of  their  fieUfl,<and  oollected  in  build- 
w   .       lags  .whiek- they  finrtified;  tndif  a^garriaon,  or  a  fiunily, 
<jeaaed  its  viflifaince^  it^was  ev^r  li^bfe  to.  be  tsut  <tf  i^  ja 
enemy  who  lisappeaired  .the  moment  a  blow  was  atnieb 
The  Fnsnieh  oftea  abpompaoied  the«8avara  in  their  expe^ 
<)it]OQ9,  and  made  nq^effiirt'to  realiraMi*  their  eruelties* 
1707.        6.'  *In  1707  Maa^aduiMlB  attempted  tHe  reduetkn  sf 
I^mnm  ^°^  ^y^  >  ^^  ^  ^^^  cctfivieykig  one  Aoqs^nd  seldien 
^SSipSri  was  86Qt  against  (he  place ;  hat  t£e  asaailaaits  were  twieo 
^JSa^^  pfalige4  to  rsis^tba*  siege  with  ooDsiderable  loss.     Mot 
^^*i^^    disheaftened.  hy  ths^  s^pwlss^.  Mamaflbuwetts  spent  two 
years  raojps  iii*preparat|oo^  and  aided  by  &flee£.£n(mi  Eng* 
1710.     land,  in  1710  again  denfiandbd*  the  surrender  of  Port 
^oatu.    Rqyali    The  ^crisoQ;  wea|^' and  ^upinted,  capitulated^ 
b.Q«t-is.    ^j^^  a'luief  «esista9<;e;  the  name  of  ti»e  place  was 
changed  to  Annapolis,  ^  honor  of  Queen  Anne;  aai 
Aeadia,  or  Nova  Bootia,  was. permanently  annexe^  tot  the 
British  qrown. 
1^711.        6w  *-IiL  Jnly  of  the  next  yeari'alaige.anDaaient  undsf 
«  JMy^    Sir>  iloTenden  WaOoar  arrived*  at  j^oflton,  and  taking  in 
/^jjffSirfffT  ^^^^01^^  ,fbroes)  sailed,^ jiear  the  middle  of  August,  kx 
^SSSi^  the  conquest  of  Canada.     The  fleet  saached*  the  mouth 
6.  Ai«.  ^   ot  the  St.  Lawrence  in  safety,  but  'here,  the  obstinacy  of 
Walker,  who  disregarded  the  advice  of  his  pilots,  caused 
di0  loss  of  eight  c?  his  ships/  and  nearly  nine  hnndxpd 
ir  %t  %,  ai.  Qi^Q^    Jq,  ^q  night'  the  ships  were  driven  upon  the . rocks 
.  on  the  northern  shore  and  dashed^td  pieces.     Weakened 
by  this  disaster,  the  fleet  returned  to-  England,  and  the 
p  8oerp.M.  j^ew  England  troops  to  Boaton. 

^^SStmH-     7.  ^A  land    expediti^,'  under    Geneial    Nicholson^ 

iki^ii.  ^^^  had.mar<^hed  against  Montroalf  letupied  after 

.  IT13.      learning  the  failure  of  the  fleet.     •Two  years  later  the 

*■  ^'war^**  treaty*  of  Utrecht*^  termiillited  the  war  between  Fr^ce 


>■'■■■■  II.  I      ■        I       1^  'y^ 


*  Vtndd  b  a  H^h  and  bttulioiiier  ettgr  of  Hd11aiid»  sltdAted  on  «m  of  the  ncraUtf  of  Ite 
BUiM,  twwily  inllM  8.  X.  ftem  Amifeudam.  TronthetopofltilollgrcviUiMlnlftiixiMhiaideMl 
tad  eighty  fcet  fakrh.  flftMn  or  ilxtoeA  eitiM  may  be  seen  Is  a  dear  day.  Tha  place  to  eal»- 
Imtod  %  Om '"Unloii  off  UtrecliL"  tenad  tiien  l»  1579,  Vy  vUch  tha  VuUtd  JVmmmm 
SMtendttwIr  tedependonoe  dr  Spain  i--aBd  mseirlM  ll»  Om  tnatj  OTITIS. 
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aiftd  Eagtftnd;'  ud,   soon  afler,   pram   irtu  txnchded*     iTia^ 
bMwaen  tb«  ■orthern  ootonies  and  the  Inditina.  _    ,■ 

8.  'During  the  next  thirty  jetaa  aHer  tliti  elan  of  ^.^'jX 
Qaeen  Ajhw'b  war^  ftut  -few  events  of  gsnend  attereat  ^  ^^^ 
ocQurred  in  Massachusetts.  Throughout  nwat  of  ^^aJJ^SJSU 
period  a  violent 'Oonoro^rs^  #aa  carmd  oit  between  the  o  wii^nhi- 
representatives  of  the  peo[4e  and  thrM'aucoessive  roy«l  '%««' 
^venK>i»,''the  latter  iauatingiipoa  Teeeiving a  pormaiietit-'^*J|J^ 
salary,  and  the  fi>rmer  >an8Mg  to  cMiiply  witb  itie  d^-  ■amn.jMl 
maod  ;  prefenlng  te  griihMte  the  salary- of  the  go^^mvr 
accoidii^  to  theif  views'^  ihe.joatioo  (Oid  utility  of  hie 
a^nuBiitrUion.  '  *A  ocoiqmmise'  mm  .M  4«tiKlA  exacted,  *^»"'^ 
and,  instep  of  a  permaneat  salary,  a  partjotuar.ahm  waa  miwSS 
^iBually  voted. 

11.   Kms  GaoBtM's  WiB.-r-l.  ^  3744,  during  Ae     1744. 
reSgii  of  George  li-t  war  agun  luroke  o*l*  between  Frano»'  *'Jfflr '^ 
rtM  Bnfflhnd,  origiiuting  in  £titt>pean  disputes,  relating  *'**''' "^ 
principally  to  the  kingdomof  Auattis,  mad  again  involvhig    \tni* 
the  Freneh  SxrA  English  ptMaevkma  in  America.    Thu   iSS?^  ^ 
war  is  generally  Imowa  in  America  as  "  King  Qeol^'s    ^,Sui& 
War,"  but,. in  Giirc^,  as  the  "  War  of  the  Atutria»  auc* 
eeatkmJ'  - 

2.  "Tba  most  Important  oWnt  of  Um  WM-'fei  Ameriw^.*.  t>ii»y¥ 
WBslhe-nege  and  eaptoreof  L*iisburg.*    Thi9plee«, 
situated  on  (he  isrand  of  Csfte  n«to6,^  had  bben  fertified 
by  Prtbice  at  great  expeHfnf,  Knd  wto  turarCM  hy  1»r  «     ^^^ 
the  key  to  her  Amerfcaa  pomeiisiDas.    William  9hirtey,  ^SSS^ 

«  XinMt^^OBtttB.I.dAi*rtk«W»lf(Oi#*Bn(aD.taaHiataa»iitlivl>«,of 
i«TdHpHMr,)HHl;^MUMlBlMb,balftgwidi((i(«lhf^M.  AAu  (to  cwtnn  ot 
XMUaicliil7H,(»  p.  Sm.)  IW  wifEi  nn  #aiolUie«,  hrI  iti>  mUnlala  of  ICa  boIUliM* 
Mwttn't  hnu  «•  iw««nuul  wltUB  tbi  aeiltDiu  K  tha  «tj  ud  ■>  evDiiKrla  b  tlM  nte 
El  k  k  irith  aSknmr  tbM  tha  ovOIhi  of  Si*  iKfVBUfeiti^  Bi  or  Hh  rilnilpV  >«ll<U>Pr 


rrof  lbOaU<^tt.l««nna*,i>idnMnt«dftaBllfm8oa(l*  b;  Uw  sarmw  «ha< 
■HO.    nh*imKlmoNlj»TSM°liBl(UiailviiM(taK«ltlLftAwa(UutM|M 
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MfUJsTmm  thrgavernor  qf  Masiadius^tt^  peroeiving  the  importiiioe 
——'^  Qf  t^  place^  a^d  the  danger  to  which  its  possessioii  by  th* 
1745.     French  subjected  th&  British  province  of  Noye  ^tisi 
••/•^      laid«  before  the  legislatuie  of  the  oeloqy  a.  pligi  for  its 
capture.  .    •.    .       . 

U^Jff^      3.  'Although  strong  objections  ji^ere  uiged,  the  «>Ter. 
»f&on.  nor'a  proposals  tireiiB  asse^^ted  -to.;  Conaecticut,  |Lhode 
IAbslJli  and  New  »Hampehire^  furnished  their  quotas  df 
men  j  Ne9^  Yoi4l  seat  a  supply  of  Artillery,  and  Peim- 
sylvama  ot  provi^ioad.    ^miaodore  Warren,  then  in  the 
West.  Indies  witk  An%£<ngU4h  fleet,  was  invited  to  co- 
oper^  in  dieente^^risei,  buthe^eplined  doing  so  without 
t- SjggjMT^tf  o^ersfxbn^ JBngland.     "This  ujee^pected  intelligeace was 
kept  a  secret,  and  ip  Aprilj  1745,  the  New  England  forces 
alo|jie,  uqder  William  Pepperellf  ooinmander-in-chief,  and 
^  M9  «•    Roger  Woljoett,  js^eond  iitoommi^nd,  sailed^  for  Louisbuig. 
^aSSSt?      .*•  ^^  Caoseai^**  they  were  unexpectedly  met  by  tfo 
e.pioDdaBe0d  fleet  of  Commodore  Warren>'  who  had .  jrecently  leoeived 
^^'^     orders,  to  Nipair  to  Boston,  and  coKioert  meastires  witk 
r   Governed  Shirl^  fi>r  hid  majesty's  service  in  North 
Jfikh^St  A^^^^c^  •.•Qn  the  Hth  of  Viay  the  combinsd  foroe^ 
'™*'"  numbering  more  than  4000  land  troops,  came  in  sight  of 
Louisbu^,  and  bffe^sted  a  landiBg  at  Gabarus  jBay.f  whioh 
wps  the  first  indmation  the  French  had  of  their  danger. 
USSS^J&     5.  'On  the  d^y  ofler  the  landing  a  detabhrnent  qf  four 
f^SSSrt  himdred  men>  m^ehed  by  ihe  city  and  approached  the 
d.S9«Map   royal  battery><*  setting  fir^  to  the  houses' and  stores  on  the 
PMem. '  ^g^y^    The  French,.iiWining.that  the  whole  army  was 
*  « ^    coming  upon  them,  spiked  the  guns   and   abandooed 
'  the  •  battery,  whibh  Was  immediiitely  seiaAi « bv  the  New 
'     England  troops.     Its  guns  wefe  then  turned. upon  the 
town,  •^n^.against  ike  islend  battery  at  the  ehtranoe  of  the 
harbof . 
6.  As  it  was  necessary -to*  tmnspqrfr. the  guns  over  ^ 
.  merass^  wh^re  ox^n  and  horses  could  not  '1^  vuasdy  thiy 
'wete  pfaiced  (m  sljsdges  ooostrueted-fer  the  purpose,  spd 
tfa^  men  wjth  lopesr,  sinking  to  their  knees  in  the  mud,  drew 
them  safely  over.     TrencKf»  Were  then  thfown  up  within 
t*ro  hundifed  yhrds  of  the  city,*-*  battery  was  erected  <» 
the  opposite  sid6  of  the.  harbor,  at  tbe  Light  House  Point, 
m.Mv9k  — and  the  fleet  of  Warren  captured.*  a  French  74  gun- 
ship,  twith  five  hundred  afid  vdzty  men,  4nd  a  great  qusn- 
tity  of  military  stores  designed^  for  the  supply  of  the  gar- 
rison.     »  _  ,'     .     • 


ii%aBinUndHid«^i«,oiiw|ifoh4s*aBinTlUact,attlM6Mt«rBexliiMl^^ 
Vom  Bootfay-teraii^-flVto  ulks  S.  W.  fron  Loubbvif .    (8m Ma;^  prseedfaic  page.)   .  ^  ^^^ 
t  flaftanw  Ai|rli»da»pb«y<mflie^BMtomcoMlofOiyaBrttei^aghort«i6ai^ 
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7.  A  oontbined  Attack  by  cea^  apd  Imid  was  plannecl  for   ly^M. 

the  29th  of  June!,  but,  on  th6  day  prenous,  the  city,  fort, 

and  batteries,  and  the  whole  island^  were  surrendered. 

'This  Vas  Ufe  most  Important  acquisition  which  England  ijNjwgiig 
made  during  the  war,  and,^r  its  recovery,  and  thexiesa-  ttlS!i!mSt 
lafioh  of  the  Engliafi  colonies,  a  powprfiil  naval  firmament  JSFfSiJft 
under  the  Duke  d'Anvi^e  was  sent  out  by.  Prande  in  the 
Mlowing  year.  B^\  storms,^  shipinreeks,4an4  'd^^,  dis- 
persed and  enfeebled  t&e  *0eet,  and  l>last6d  the  hopes  oftha 
Wemy.  *       •      • 

8.  *In  1748  the  war  was  terininated  by  the  treaty^'pf  ^    174S. 
Aix  la  Chapellb.*    The  result  proved  that  .neither , party  *  SS^i?* 
had  gained  any  thing  by  t^e  <:patest ;  for  aU  acquisiti9n8  '^JfJ^^ 
made  hf  either  were  motually  restored.     ^But  tbe  oaui^s    «.  ool  u. 

^of  a  future  and  more  important  war  •still  remained  in  the  ^jSStT^* 
'  dilutes  about  boundaries,  'which  Wer^  left  unsettled ;  and  *'^' 

the  "  FRSNC]p[  AifD  lNXfiA»  t^AR"  so9n  followed,^  which  i».aM9.Mf. 

was  the  last  struggle  of  the  l^repch  *  ht  dominion  m    .  * 

AnSbrica.    *    *    . 


CHAPTBB  Iir. 

^NEW    HAMPflTHIRB.f        ;,  SS^lfi 

1.  *Duriiiff\tli0  gretter  portioa  of  its  colonial  existence  ^^"Wk  torn 
New  Hampshire  wlus  united  .with  Afaaniohu8etts,'.and  its  ^«2^ASMf^ 


f  Js  therelbva  neectatonly  blended  With  that  ^  the"    SSSm. 
>  parent  of  the  NeW  England  colonies.    *BiM.  in'ojder  to  %jmui» 
pneserve  the  subjeol  entive^a  brie/  dbeteh  of  its  separate  ^SSiSSf 
.  hiatary  will  haie  be<giv«tt. 

2.  *Twoof  the  most  actire* members  of  thecooncfl  of.    1622. 
,  Plymouth  were  Sir  Ferdinand  gorges'  and'Ckptain  John  ^^SSSSkT' 
Mason.     In  46SI2  they  obtained  of  their  .assoetates  a  grant*  a^  aus.  a. 
of  land  lying  partly  in  Maine  wid  partly  iii  New  Hamp- 


^lA. 


•  Mxki  CftaHb)(pro9MniMdirfaA«lba^M0,)S>bK<lM 


I  of  Bdgfami,  In  Om  prorinea  of  flia  B^dnSf  whloh'tMlangi  to  F 
dDr,  and  «m  k»g  in povearion  af  tha  Honmna,  i^ eiSiieAit  AqiUBga^iiU.    Up  pi 


part  «r  Ctormany,  aaar  iBbm 

It  iri  Terj  anebnt 

_     _       I.    Up  praaant'nama 

girui  U  by  tAie  Vre&oh,  on  aeeonnt  of  a  chapel  boitt  thai^  by  Chariamagnaj  who  fix  aaeM 

. B  aoMda  it  tha  eapital  of  hia  «npii«.    It  ia  oalabntad  tit  ita.h«t  apringa,  its  Iwtha,  and  Ibr 

aavaral  inlportant  traaitJoa  oondndad  Ihaia.    Jt  ia  aaran^-ilTa  aiUaa  S.  ftcm  BrnaMli,  and  126 
B«S>  otMu  A^aatafoaas*  • 

t  VXW  HAUPSmaS,  ona  of  tbalaatain  ok  Now  England  Stataa,  Wing  north  of  Ibaaaehv- 
aetta,  and  waat  q!  Inuta,  ia  IStK^DoUaa  lone  fram^north  to  aouth,  and'nme^  broad  in  the  aouth- 
am  part,  and  eontaina  an  ana  of  about  9M>  aq uaaa  milaa*  It  haa  ontar  dghUeit  lallaa  of  aaa- 
eoaat,  and  Poirtamoath  ia  ita  onij  harbor,  no  eoontej  tiranty  or  thirty  mlka  from  tfato  aaa 
baeomaa  anaran  and  hilly«  and,  toward  tha<northam  part,  ia  monntalnooa.  Honnt  WaaUAg- 
ton,  a  paak  of  tha  Whita  Monntalna,  and.  nazt  to  Blaok  Mountain  in  N.  Carolina,  tha  hi^haat 
point  eaat  of  tha  Soolcy  Monntalna,  ia  MSB  Jbat  abora  thaJeral  of  tha  aea.  Tha  aleTatod  parta 
of  tha  ftata  an  a  Una  gming  ooontiy,  and  tfaa  vaUa^a  on  tfaa  maifina  of  tfaa  iliira  ara  h%h^ 
pcodiietlTa. 


Tt06  OOLONUX'  HtBirOKT.  [Book  D. 

tMUttsm.  shEn,'Which  they  called  .Lacotnn.    Hn  the  Komgof  Q» 
.a„„      following  year  they  aent  over  two  Bmall  {xutiea  of  emi- 
i.ptmiait-  grants,  one  of  which  landed  at  themoathof  the  Piscataqna, 
'SSHiST  '"''  >Bti'^  At  Little  Harbor,*  a'  short  distance  bdow 
Pbrtsmouth  ;t  the  othe;,  proceeding  farther  dp,  formed  a 
'       Mttlement  alDover4' 
16i9.         3.    'In'tese  Am  Rev.'  John  [Wbeelright  and  oOxn 
^  MU'     purbhaaed*  pf  the  Ibdiafta  a)l  the  coiuitry  between  tlio 
i2i^iS.  Merrinnic  Etud  the  PiscStaqua.     'A  few  monlbs  later,  thii 
l^timu    ""'^  of  countiT,  which  Was  a  part  of  the  graot  to  Gorgen  and 
t  Bifva^  M^n,  was  given*  to '  Uaaon  alonp,  ai)d  it  then  first  re- 
*^J!y*  ceWed  the  name  of  New  Hamp^ire. .  *The  country  waf 
(.AH Ma   divided  ani6ng  narneroiis   proprietors,  and   the  vaiiout 
'tnSSH?' ,  qettleinenti  during  several   years    were  governed  sepa- 
rately, by  agents  of  the  difierent  {trOprietors,  or  by  inagifr 
trate^  elected  by  the  people. 
16il.    ■•  4s  >in  1641  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  placed,than- 
*-^J3»[j,g**  selves'  under  the  protection  of  iHsssachusetts,  in  which 
•jij^  situation  they  remamed  until  1S80,  when,  after  a  Icag 
igQA      controversy  with  the  heirs  of  Moaon, relative  to  the  owaer- 
.  a.  Riini     Bhip  of  the  k>il,  Ne<!t  Hanipshire  was  separated*  from 
S^iS^Url  Massachusetts  by  a-royal  CMmnussion,  and  made  a  rojal 
t^B.1^  province.     The  6ew  gov^runenl  was  tb  oonsist  of  a 
■*■*        president  and  cAunoil,  to  be  app6inted  by  the  king,  and  a 
'  S»^f  house  of  representatives  la.be  chosen  by  the  people.     'No 
'^'"^'''  dissatisfaction  with  the  govemtrtent  of  MaasachuaettB  had 
ttmt*.   '  been  eipreased,  and  Ihe  cbangb  la  a  •eparate  province 
,  was  ref^ved  with  reluotanoe  by  dt. 
<^H*Bh|ii       6.  'The  first  legidature,  whidk  assembled'  at  PoM- 
'^^^S^?  mouth.in  1680,  adopted  a  Otxle  of  l&ws,'t^  first  of  which 
{jjjgg^'  declared ."  That  dp  actf  imposilionr  law,  or  ordinance 
"""w^     should  he  made,  or  imposed  upon  them,  bat  sQch  as'^iould 
,    bemade  by  th«  assembly  aqd  Kppro'ved'  by  the  preakknl 
'^mJmSbS'  """^  oouncit."- .  *Thia  dcclarsdon,  so  worthy  of  freenien, 
^/^^  wap  received  wkk  madied -^spleasuffe  by  die  king  ;  but 
apw  Hampshire,  aver  after,  was  as  ferwud  as  Bnyofher 
.si^er  colonics  In  resisting  every  enoroachmaiit  upmi  btr 
just  rights. 

n^ ^ '. . 


•  LUOt  ^rt*r,  Ibt  jilKa  nM  ■«>)• 

InikHtallH  bwbor  g(  FniiaBSiUli,  d 

■illappHllatlullDwiiudliludofHann 
ul      t  tsntmvtai,  In  Hm  ItHirAIn,  la 

3    «aili*w>alhA«rilikFbMwiia,Uu<. 

^     Itl.uu.mUHtlSrtwr.i^BhjimhiiMtlMruldltri'iM 

vBwmtylntm  tnam.    UlaSni-iMrmiWK.fco™  Duitca, 

wd  tiM  Mm  dtaWm  S.  W.  from  Pi^tluil.    (gHlbp) 


Pakt  IL]  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  "^ilft 

6.  'Eariy  in  the  ibilowmg  yeaf  Robert  M«sqei  arriyed,    icgi. 

-r-asserted  hk  right  to'.the  province^'ttii  the  ground  of  the — — • 

early  grants  made  to  his  ancestor,  bi^  assumed  the  title  ^tirS^aH' 
of  lord  (proprietor.  But  his  claims  to  the  soily  and  his  de-  JSSSiSSi. 
mands  for  rent,  we're  resisted  fay  th&  peopfe.     A  long  oon- 

'  troversy  ensued  j  lawsnits  ^e're  numerous  i  and  Judg- 
ments  for  rent  were  detained  iigainst  many  of  the 'leading 
men  in  the  province  ;  hut,  'so  general  was  the  hostility  to 
the  proprietor,  that  he  could  not  enfonse. them.. 
,    7i  'In  1686  the  gpvemment  of  Dudley)  ,^  afterguards     1686. 
that  oC  Andros^ .  was  extended  oyer  New  Hampshire.  'iJSSTtt? 
When  the  latter  wqs  seized*  and  impi;jsoned,  on  the  arrival    ff^^*^ 
of  the  news  of  the  revolution  in .  EngiasJ,  the  people  of    jS&*m 
New  Hampshire  took  ^the  ^yexnmeni  intp  their  x>Wn^8^'i,|^ 

-  hands,  and,  in  1<(9(>,  placed**  themselves  under  the  protec-     1690. 
tiota  of  Massachusetts.     'iTwo  jye<^  later,  f bey  were  sepiu  i  b.Mai^. 
rate4  fn>m  Massadi&setts,  ecmtrary  t6  dieir  wishes,  and  ^.f'JSjftSSi' 
sepai^atefeyal  government  wi&e^tablished«  over  them-;  but     vmtt^ 
in  m99  the  two  pi^vjjices  were  ^ain  united,  i^d  the^  *"  ^'*"  *"*■ 
EkU'l  of  Bfdlank)nt  was  appointed  got^rnc^  over  both. 

&.  *In  1691'  Uie  heirs  of  Mason  sold  their  title  to  the  4. 


lands  in  New.Hampshire  tp  Samuel  Allen,  between  whoih  Muutetm- 
*and  th^  people  contentions  and  lawsuft?.  continued  uptil  ^^j^vi 
1715,  when  the  heil«  of  Allen  relinquished' their  plaims  in  *''*'"**^* 
despair.    A  desOendan^  of  Mason,  however,  ^iibseqiiently 
^  renewed  the  oijiginal  clcdm,  on  the  grdmidof^SL  defect' in 
the  conveyance* to  Allen.   'The  Mt^sonii^ 'cdntroiverdy 
was  finally  terminated  l^a  relinquis)unent,6n.th^  part  of 
the  claimant,  of  aH  except  the  Unoccupied  portions  of  the 
territoflry.    '    ^  ,  • 

9.  ^In  1741,  en  the  removal  of  Governor  Beldh'er^  the     1741. 
provinces  of  Massachusetts  and  N^w  Hampshiise.  were .  yjifeSf 
separated,  neV€^  lo.  bq  Unit^  ^^^j  ftnd'  a  separate  gover-  •'^'ggjljj^ 

'  nor  Was  appointed  eve^'  each.'    ^During  the  forty-two  i.  r)b nam 
years  p^vious  to  the  9eparatipn,  New  Hampshire  had  a  %wtS& 
separate  legi^atfve^ssetxibliy^,  and  the  two  proVirifces  were,     •*«■•>»•• 
in  reality,  ijistinct)  with. the  exception  x)f  their  bein^  under 
th^  administxatidi^  o(th^.samA  royal  governo^.  ^  ^ 

10.  'New  Hampshire  sufiered   great)/,  and  perMps  t.  tiw  mAr- 
npt^  than  any  othef  New  Sngltmd  colony,  by  thd  several  '^'^i^lR 
French  and  Indian  wars,  whose  general  history  l^os  been  i^MSfwn 
already  given.     X  particular   recital'^of  the  ^tuhde/ipg 

and  buMng  of  her  t6wns,  of  her  frontjers  laid  ^wAste,    « 
and   her   children   inhumanly  murdered,  or  led  into  a       ^ 
wretched  captivity,  would  only  Exhibit  scenes  similar  to     ' 
those  which  have  been  already  described,  and  we  .will-    . 
ixigly  pass  by  this  portion  of  her  local  history. 


SOS  .-.••..  (BmkIL 
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'~~  .      CHAPTER- IT. 

*««itrf  >      COHNBCnOOT-*  ' 

St  MMUim.  DiTunma.— I.  E^rfy  Stttlematt^Il  Pegittd  War.— Ill  Jftje  Bom 

eoUnf.—XV.  Ctmvchaa  tuiUr  her  em»  CI»iu(t(iiliOTiv— K  Contc- 

tiaa  uaikr  rV  Bagal  .Charltr. 

1630.         I-  Eably  ^BTTiiusKjs.— 1.  "In  1630  tbe  soil  or  Coii- 

>-*j^Jjj*j'''necticat  was  gratAed  bythe  countnlof  Plymouth  to  tbe 

jgjjjj^  Eart  of  Vfirmck ;  and.  ;n  the  fi^owiog  year,  tbe  Eari 

1631      °^  Warwick  tranaferred'  the  some  to  Lord  Sa^-and-Seal, 


-iy  < 


'J^'i'. 


Lord  Brooke  and  others.     Like  all  the  early  caAonial 

grants,  dial  of  Connecticut  wtia  to  extend  westward  fhnn 

the'  Atlantio  OceMt.'ttf  the   ^otith    SgA,  or  the  Pacific 

*-?*!ft-j*.y  'Dhrii^  the  same  year  aonM  of  thg  people  of  Plymoatfi, 

t*"'^j|«*with  their  governor,  Mf.'Wiasldw,  visited'  the  valley  ot 

tliS  Connecticut,  by  invitation  ol'  an  Indian  ihief,  -who 

■  wishefl  th«  English  to  maJie  a  setlle^mfent  in  that  quarter. 

jblS^      2.  The"  Ihjteb'  U.  New  York,  apprjied  of  the  objetrt  of 

the  Plymouth'  people,  determined  lo  antitij)atelhem,  and, 

early  in''I633)  ^apalched  a  party  who  erected  a  fort  ft 

Hartford. f  '  *In  bctpberoT  the' sanw  year,  a  company 

"from  Plymo.uth  sailed  up  thaConneCticm  River;  and  pas- 

iag  the  Dntch  fort,  erected  a  CT^diog-Jimiae  at  Windsor.l 

The  Dutch  bvdefe^  Captain  Hblmea,  (he  coiAmander  of 

the  Plymouth  sloop,  to  sIrU;e  hla  cHora,  aiid,  in  case  <d 

refusdl,  titreatened  to  fi'r^  upon  hing ;  but  hG  declared  that 

he  would  execute'  the  orders  of  the  govefnqrTjf  Flymoath, 

and,  jn  spite  qf  their  threats,  proceeded  '.resolutely  oo- 

1034,     ward.     'In  the  following  y^af  the  Dut{^,  eedt  4'compftDy 

*'«SmIi'*t'  •"  ^fpel  the  English  ^m  tfie  country,  but  finding  them 

Oit^Mtbui  veil  fortified,  they  came' to  a  parley,  and  Anally  returned 

i/twiywim  in  p?a'ce.  " .       .  ,    .      . 

^IST"       3,  "In  V>e '  BUmtaer  of  WaS,"  axplMing  parties  from 

*  CDinfBCIICin',ttwHa'tkttiim<MDriti«IfniBii«lia4BtelH,liftVB 
DfauCy  to  100  mllM  liiiic  fentn  s:  to  w.,  ud  fram  flflj  Is  Hnnt^  t«d,  aad 
amuluu  an*  of  ttioM  470O  hmtts  mils.  Tbe  nnstrT  U,  flumUT, 
UDstAiwfdhUlT,  udsaaewiHitdHiiitaiiiinuIiillMiKittliitMt.    Ttvnl- 

aof  (ka  OapnKitsM  li  iMTfttUlf,  bUlDBoM  puli  of  iba.itnitbt 
bbMer  ndipUd  to  (nuriiv-tlunlaau^t.    An  imllaiU  ftwtgu. 

■apBtoOHlllf  lDBalU)U7u<lK<|it:  uhI  Ou  nublg  In'MUIird. 

t  Oirfflira,  OBo  or  tlia  n^Ma  of  ConuoUcat,  It  oa  tba  W.  uMa  of  Ibi 
CoiUMCtltat  IIMi,  ttlf  irila  fms  tli  aMMtti,  hj  Iht  rlnr')  coaiw.  WD. 
oc  UttloRlTCEipMMi  thm^  the  Holhen  put.of  tha  dtj.  TV  oM 
Dvlell  ftntmaonUM  S.  ildtorllUJRmr.U  lUaBtniiiwIaliKlicOoiuK- 
Anil.    Ib>I»iilalimdnt>iiwdUwlTpadIl0DiBtfll«4.    Om  Mar) 

t  TKnibtr  b  on  tlM  W.  rid*  bT  tt*  OoBBHHsvt,  n*m  nilea  N.  ftOB 
"—■*—■     "■--■" — ■-   -  th«  M.  rfd«  of  l«mlnglon  BItm.   TT  i  lIlT-t 
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Maasachuaetts  Buy  oolcmy  Tinted  the  valley  of  the  Coa-    168ft. 

necticut,  aod,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  com 

pany  of  about  sixty  men,  women/  and  children,  made  a 
toilsome  journey  through  the  wilderness,  and  settled*  at  «.aeep.iai. 
Windsor,  tiartford,  and  Wethersfield.*     *ln  October,  the  ijfKSSS? 
younger  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
arrived  at  Boston,  with  a  commission  from  the  proprietors 
of  Connecticut,  authorizing  him  to  ei^t  a  fort  at  the  . 
•mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  make  the  requisite 
preparations  for  planting  a  colony.    Scarcely  was  the  fort 
erected  when  a  Dutch  vesitol  appeared  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.     In  honor  of 
Lord  Say.and.Scal,  and  Lord  Boooke,  the  new  settlement 
was  named  Saybrook,f  which  continued  a  separate  colony 
until  1644. 

II.  Pequoo  War — 1..  "During  the  year  1686  the  Pe-     1636. 
quods,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  residing  mostly  within    pj^ 
the  limits  of  Ckmnecticut,  began  to  annoy  the  in&nt  cbl« 
coy.    'In  July,  the  Indians  of  Blook  I  jand, j:  who  were  9,  tmt  *- 
supposed  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  Pequods,  surprised  and    'mmIIS' 
plundered  a  trading  vessel  -and  killed  the  captain.    An    Km. 
expedition^  fiom  Massachusetts  was  sent  against  them,  b  s^an' 
which  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Pequods,  but  as  nothing 
important  was  accomplished,*  it  served  only  to  excite  the 
Indians  to  greater  outrages,    puring  the  wintec,  a  num- 
ber of  whites  were  killed  io  the  vicinity  .of  Saybrook  fort. 
in  April  following,  nine  persons  were  killed  at  Wethers-     1687. 
field,  and  the  alarm  became  general  throughout  the  plan- 
tations on  the  Connecticut. 

2.  *The  Pequods,  who  had  4ong  been  at  enmity  with  AlS^J&, 
the  Narragansetts,  now  sought  their  ailianee  in  a  general  once  wuh  cAt 
war  upon  the  English ;  but  the  exertions*  of  Roger  Wil.   ^^^'SSST' 
liams -not  only  defeated  their  designs,  but  induced  the  «-8eep.iM. 
Narra^^setts  again  to  renew  th^  war  against  their  an- 
cient enemy.   •Early  in  May,  the  magistrates  oT  tlie  three  i^^nSlSml 
infant  towns  of  Connecticut  formally  declared  war  agMnst 
the  Pequod  nation,  and,  in  ten  days,  a  little  army  of  eighty 
English,  and  seventy  friendly  Mohegan  Indians,  was  on 
its  way  against  the  enemy,  whose  warriors  were  said  to 
number  m6re  than  two  thousand  men.  t.  PHn^ipat 

.  3.  *The  principal  seat  of  the  P^uods  was  jiear  the    'p!^^ 


*  Wttker^field  ii  on  tbe  W.  iid«  of  the  Conneetieiit.  |btir  ^IIm  8.  fttxn  Eartlbid.    Tke  rlT«r 

m  is  eonlinaaUy  chttbglng  ita  ooane,  by  the  weftjuig  awa/  of  the  Land  on  one  sidei  and  ite 

Smdnal  de^KMit  on  the  other.    (See  Map.) 

t  Saybrook  ii  on  the  west  elde  of  Conneetlcnt  Krer.  at  ite  entrance  into  Long  Island  Bound 

t  BUkM  Island^  disoofered  in  1614  by  Adrian  Blok,  a  Dutch  captain,  is  twenty-four  miles 

B.W.  from  Newport.    It  is  attached  to  Newport  Co.,  R.  I.,  and  constitutes  the  township  of 

Kew^horehsm.    It  has  no  harbor.    It  is  efflht  jnlles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  (wo  to  four 

27 
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ahalths.  mouth  of  Pequod  River,  now  called  the  Thames,*  in  tlw 
i  Tfunute,  ®»steim  part  of  Conneetiont.    'Captain  Masoh  sailed  down 


i<.,qfdim-  the  Connecticut  with  his  forces^  whence  he  proceeded  to 

aTfpJTp.  n».  Narragansett  Bay,*  where  several  hundred  of  the  Nam- 
gansetts  joined  him.  He  then  commenced  •  his  march 
across  the  country,  towardi^  the  principal  Pequod  fort, 
which  stood  on  an  eminence  on  the*  west  side  of  Mysticf 

t.  wtai  tite  River,  in  the  present  town  of  Groton.:^     'The  Peqaods 

tknSuS^the  were  ignorant  of  his  approach,  for  they  had  seen  the 

snguth.    i^ats  of.  the  En^h  pass  the  mouth  of  their  river  a  fe» 

days  before,  and  tkey  believed  that  their  enemies  had 

through  fear. 

\jfjlSlSi  ^'  *^^^y  ^  ^®  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  the 
Mt.  diers  of  Connectieut  advanced  against  the  fort,  while  their 
Indian  allies  stood  aloof,  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the 
enterprise.  The  barking  of  a  dog  .betrayed  their  ap- 
proach, and  an  Indian,  rushing  into'  the  fort,  gave  the 
alarm ;  but  scarcely  were  the  enemy  aroused  from  their 
slumbers,  when  Muson  and  his  little  band,  having  forced 
an  entrance,  commenced  the  work  of  destructixm.  The 
Indians  fought  bravely,  but  bows  and  arrows- availed  little 
against  weapona  of  steel.  Yet  the  vast  superiority  of 
numbers  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  for.  a  time  rendered 
the  victory  doubtful.  "  We  must  bum.  them  t"  shouted 
MaSon,  and  applying  a  firebrand,  the  frail  Indian  cahiu 
were  soon  enveloped  m  flame.     . 

*OMnKrto»  5.  ^he  Bnglish  now  hastily  withdrew  and  surrounded 
Ptquod$.  the  place,^  whib  the  savages,  driven  from  their  inclosure, 
became,  by  the  light  of  the  boming  pile,  a  sure  prey  to 
the  English  musl^ts^  of,  ifihey  attempted  a  sally i  diey 
were  cut  down  by  the  bpadsword,  or  they  fell  under  the 
•  weapons  of  the*  Narragansetts,  who  now  rushed  forward 
to  the  slaughter.  As  the  son  toae  upon  the  scene  of  de- 
struction it  showed  that  tlie  victory  was  complete.  Aboot 
six  hundred  Indians, — ^men,  wom^,  and  children,  had 
perished  ;  most  of  theip  ip  the  hideous  conflagration.  Of 
the  whole^  number  within  the-  fort,  only  seven  escap^^ 

5.iJimQfth»  and  seven  were  made  prisoners.     *Two  of  the  whites 
"^         were  killed^- and  nearly  twenty  were  wounded< 

litm^S^he      ^'  *'^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^'  principal  fort,  and  the  deslniclioo 
pI^k4i.    of  the^maii^  body  of  their  warrbrs,  so  disheartened  the 
■         ^  ■  ■    «  ■ 

•  The  Pequod,  or  ^Thames  Rirer,  riM«  In  MaMachuMtte,  and,  paaalng  aoaUi  through  iM 
aaatem  part  of  Goimeotlcut,  enters  Loii|r  laland  Sound,  below  New  London.  Ik  la  9^'°""^ 
called  Quinebaug  from  ita  source  to  Norwich.  *0n  the  west  it  leceites  Shetacket,  TandC)  tm 
other  small  streams.  It  is  OATigable  fourteen  miles,  to.  Norwich, 
t  Mystic  Biver  is  a  small  river  which  enters  L.  I.  Sound,  six  miles  1.  ftom  the  Thaal«- 
t  The  town  of  Grottm  lies  between-  the  Thames  and  tlie  Hjsdc,  boidertngon  tlM  Scnoo. 
The  Pequod  fort,  above  mentioned,  was  on  Pequod  Hill,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  town,  s^ 
half  a  mile  weet  from  Bitystio  Rirer,  and  eight  mlleaN.E.  from  New  London.  A  poVJe  i«M 
now  cTO^Bes  the  hill,  and  a  dwelling-house  oeeupies  its  summit. 
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Pequoda,  that  thef  no  longer  made  a  stand  ag^DSt  the    IMT. 

Eogliah.     They  soaUered  m  every  direction ;  straggling  — ■■ 

puties  were  hunted  v>d  shot  down  like  deer  in  the  woods ; 
their  Ssgbem,  Sosmious,  was  murdered  bji  the.  Mohawks, 
to  whom  he  fled  for  protection ;  their  terriiorj  was  laid 
waste ;  their  settlements  were  burned,  and  about  two 
hundred  survivorB,'  the  sole  remnant  of  the  Pequod  nation, 
surrendering  in  despairj  were  enslaved  by  the  Snglieh, 
"or  incorporated  amoug  their  Indian  allies.  ,  'The  Vigor  l  om^ 
with  wUch  the  war  had  been  prosecuted,  struck  terror  <S!r%M. 
JDtp  the  other  tribes  of  New  Eaglandrtuid  seour«Kl  to  the 
settlements  a  succession  of  many  years  of  peace. ' 

lU,  Nbw  .Havkm  Colony. — X-   'The  pursuit  of  the  tjw™** 
Pequods  westward  of  the.CtHmecticut,  made  the  English  — wtfMi» 
acquainted  with  the  coast  (nxa  Saybrook*  to  ('airfield  ;*     ^  hm*. 
and  late  in  the  year,  a  few  men  from  Boston  explored  the     '^■xa 
country,  and,  erecting  a  hut  at  New.  Hav«n,f  there  passed 
the  winter,  ■ 

3.  In  the  spring  of  the  ipllowing  year,  a  Puritan  colony,     ld88. ' 
under  the  guidance  of  Theophilus  Eaton,. and  the  Rar. 
John  Davenport,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Europe, 
left'  Boston  for  the  now  settlementat  New  Haven.   *They    "Lfjti. 
passed  their  first  Sabbath'  under  a  spreading  oak4  and  mm^mm 
Mr.  Davenport  explained  to  the  people,  with  much  ooun-    ^^^3» 
sel  adt^ted  to  their  situation,  how  the  Son  of  Man  was  led 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted. 

3.  *The  sMtlers  of  New  Haven  established  a  govern-  '*-^*^^ 
meat  upcm  strictly  religious  principles,  making  the  Bible     »(■«- 
their  law-book,  ejid  cburcfa-members  the  only  freemen. 
Mr.  Eaton,  who  waa  a  merchant  of  great  wealth,  and 
who  had  been  deputy-governor  of  the  British  East  India 
Compnnf,  was  annually  chosen  governor  of  New  Haven 
ixAony  during  twenty  years,  until  his  death.     'The  ooJo-    •■^J!*'*'' 
ny  quickly  assumed  a  flourishing  oondition.     The  settle- 
ments extended  rapidly  along  the  Sound,  and,  in  all  cases, 
the  lands  were  honorably  purchased  of  the  natives. 

IV.    CoNNECnCDT    I7NDEK    HEK    OWM    CONSTITUTIOK. —      j^!??L, 

1.  In  1639tbeiahabitant8ofthe  three  towns  00  the  .Con.  iji^Saa 


•  fiMUdhotaw  OB  Ih*  Bmmd,  IHtbBm  a  W.  fran  tht  nHnth 
at  Um  ComiKtlcDC.  Boma  of  llM  Piqaoti  mn  niniail  40  >  gnut 
■■■■|i  III  Mil 'mil  BoiiMw«(ililii,iBa*)Hn(2IWninDd*n>].  Tb* 
ton  na  Int  HtdHl  bj  k  Mr.  liHlknr  uul  Uhen  in  1€S>. 

t  Jftw  Jbtih,  DOW  OB?  or  lb*  (ulUlg  o(  ConoocUeirt,  aHaa  hjfbt 
iDiUau  QuMQiHe,  Bia  It  ths  bold  otB  hHbn-  whlFb  hM  np  ftnr  bQm 
ftom  Lnc  IiIhKI  Sonnd.  II  ll  «l»ol  »?BntT-llT«  ihUh  N.E.  from  New 
Tork,  uStUrtT'troT  a  W.  ftom  lUnAiTd.  ma  dQ  U  »  ft  bsHlUal 
Btaln,  bonnded  on  Uu  w«K  b*  Wal  Rlnc,  ad  on  Ibe  w(  b;  WilUas- 
ibrd-or  QntDlfiu  Vim.    <Jt  CoUcgs  b  lantMl  U  Hnr  Hino,    (fia 

1  TUMaMoodMulh*tmB«fO«n|iuidOollioitnXi. 
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«fALT«i8.  necticut,  who  had  hitherto  acknowledged,  the  ftuthoritj 

— j^  ^     of  Massachusetts,  assemhled*  at  Hartford,  arid  formed  a 

i^Ff^eim.  separate  govemitient  ft)r  themselves.     "The  oonstihttiaii 

gSSSSItSj.  was  one  of  tmexampled  liberality,  guarding  with  jealous 

care  against  every  encroachment  on '  the  rights  b€  the 

people. '  The  governor  and  legislature  were  to  be  chooen 

annually  by  the  freemen,  who  were  required  to  take  an 

oath  of  allegiance  to'  the  commonwealth,  instead  of  the 

English  monarch;  and  in  the  general  court  alone  was 

%atpmmu  vested  the  power  of  making  boA  repealing  laws.     *At 

cSSSSiStfimS.  this  time  three  separate  colonies  existed  within  the  limits 

of  the  present  state  of  Connecticut. 

t^Ditrutm       2.  "The  Connecticut  colonies  were  early  involved  in 

MM^    disputes  with  the  Dutch  of  New  Netheriandr,  who  claim* 

ed  the  soil  ^  as  far  eastward  as  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  fear^of  an  attack  from'  that  quarter,  was  one  of  the 

causes  which,  id  164^,  led  to  ^e  confederation  of  the 

1644.     New  England  colonies  for  mutual  defence.    Mh  1044 

*'s5Jrw£^  Saybniok  was  purchased  of  George  Fenwick,  one  of  the 

proprietors,  ana  permanently  Annexed  to  the  Connecticut 

i^gwg    colony.    •In  16^  Governor  Stuyvesant  visited  Hartibni, 

pSSeh-      where  a  treaty  was  concluded,  determining  the  line  of 

partition  between  New  Netheriands  and  CiHinecticut. 

1651.         8.  'In  1651  war  broke  out  between  Engbincf  and  Hoi- 

mmTm^   ^*"^i  ^^  although  their  colonies  in  America  had  agreed 

«gjj^^   to  remain  at  peaQe,the  governor  of  New  Netherlands 

was  accused  of  uniting  with  the  Indians,  in  plottii^  the 

T.  Wfmtvrt'  destructi(xi  of  the  E^nirlish.    ^he  commissioners  of  the 

injSmiea.  United  Colcxiies  decided*^  in  favor  of  commencing  bostili- 

^1653.    ties  against  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  but  Massachusetts 

refused  to  furnish  her  quota  of  men,  and  thus  |>revented 

t.  Wkat  vfto-  the  war.     H3onnecticut  and^  New  Haven  then  applied  to 

JfiSwea,  Cromwell  far  assistance,  who  promptly  despatched*  a  fleet 

^itSt^     for  the  reduction  of  New  Netherlands ;   but  whOe  the 

^1654.    colonies  were  making  preparations  to  co-operate  with  the 

naval  forte,  ^he  news  of  peace  in  Europe  arrested  the 

expeditictti. 

1660.  V.     CONNECTICTTT     UNDER    THE    RoYAL     CHARTER. 1. 

ciSSScM  *^^®?  Charles  II.  Was  restored^  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 

f  uar.     cestors,  Connecticut  declared  'her  loyalty,  and  subtnissioQ 

m  T%«  roMi  to  the  king,  and  applied  for  ti  royal  charter.     '*The  aged 

"SBSiraoEer.    Lord  Say^and-Seal,  the  early  friend  of  the.  emigrants, 

1662.     now   exerted  his  influence   in  their   favor;*  whSe  the 

younger  Winthrop,  then  governor  of  the  colony,  went  to 

England  as  its  agent.     When  he  appeared  before  the 

kine  with  his  petition,  he  presented  him  a  favorite  ring 

which  Charles  I.  had  given  to  Winthrop's  grandfather. 

This  trifling  token,  recalling  to  the  king  the  memory  of 


Pakv  m  •  coNXEcncirr^  jUg 

jiifl  own  unfoTtunate  father)  readily  won  hk  faTor,  and 
Connecticut  thereby  obtained  a  charter,^  the  most  liberal  - 
that  had  yet  been  granted,  and  confirming,  ia  every  par-    ^^^^ 
ticular,  the  constitution  which  the  people  themselv^  had 
adopted.  •  . 

2,  *The  royal  charter,  embr^ing  the  territofy  from  the  JJJJJpJJ 
Narragansett  Bay  and  River  westward  to  the  Paciiic  tft$ehanir! 
Ocean,  included,  within  its  limi|8>  the  New  Haven  oolony, 

and  most  of  the  preeeat  state  of  Rhode  Island.     *New  a  n<w 

Haven   reluctantly  united  with   ConnectiQut .  in    1665.  15^ 

*The  year  after  the  grant  of  the  Conirecticut  chartei,  «.  The  jum 

Rhode  Island  received^  one  which  extended  her  western  JSm^ur, 

liinits  to  the  Pawoatuak*  River,  thus  including  a  portion  b.  jnir  i^ 
of  the  territory  granted  to  Connecticut,  and  causing  a  001^ 
troversy  between  the  two  colonies,  w^ick  continued  moro 
than  sixty  years.' 

3,  ^During  King  Philip's  Nirar,  which  bqgan  in  1675,  1675^ 
Connecticut  sufiered  leas,  in  her  own  territory,  than  any  ^^^fSSSj" 
of  her  Sister  cplonies,  but  she  furnished  her  proportion  of  ^^J^ 
troopa'  for  the  oonunon  defence,     ^At  the   san^te  time,  ^  ututpm- 
however,  she  was  threatened  with  a  greater  calamity,  in  jSSS 
the  loss  of  her  liberties,  by  tha  u8|uurpatioi&  of  Andios,  ' 

then  governor  of  New  York,  who  attempted  to  extend  his 
arbitrary  authority  over  the  country  aa  far  east  as  the 
Connecticut  River. 

4,  *in  July,  Andros,  with  a  small  naval  force,  prooeed-  •jo^JJ^S? 
od  to  the  noouth  of  «the  Connectiout,  and  hoisting  the  ^'J^*^ 
king^s  flag,  demanded*  the  surrender  of  the  fort;    but   ^  jniya. 
Captain.  Bull,  the  commander,  likewise  showing  his  ma- 
jesty's colors,  expressed  his  determinatioiv  to.  defend  it. 

Being  permitted  to  land,  Andres  attempted  to  read  his 
ooitiiaission  to  the  people,  but,  in  the  king's  name,  he 
was  sternly  commandfd  to  desist.  He  finally  returned 
to  New  York  without  accomplishing  his  object. 

5u    'Twelve  .years  later,  Andros   again   appeared  in     1687. 
Connecticut,  with  a  commission  from  King  iames,  atp^  ^4g^^i^ 
pointing  him  royal  governor  of  all  New  England.     Pro-  '^JJ^J^* 
oeeding  to  Hartford,  he  found  the  asseip]bly>  in  session, 
4Uid  demanded"^  ihh  surrender  of  the  charter.     A  discus-    d  not.  m. 
sioD  arose,  which  was  prolonged  until  evening.      The 
oharter  wa^  then  broaght  in  And  laid  on  the  table.    While 
the  -discussion  was  proceeding,  and  the  hoose  was  thronged 
with   citizens^  suddenly  •  the   lights   were  extinguished. 
The  utmost  decorum  prevailed,  but  when-  the  candles 


•  The  JbsMoiKcfc,  Ibrm^d  by  tbe  Junefclop  of  Wood  aad  GnurlM  Rircn  In  Washl&fllaD 
,  Bbodo  Island,  li  bMO,  In  the  lover  jwrt  of  iti  coarse,  the  dlrlding  line  between  0cm- 
and  Rhode  Island. 
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ANALYSIS,  were  re-liffhted,  the  charter  was  missings  .and  could  no 

■ where  he  found. 

i.T/»»  charter      6.  *A  Captain  Wadsworth  had  secreted  it  in  a  hoUov 
prtMTvtd.    ^^^^^  which  is  still  standing,  and  tirhich  retains  the  ven- 
s.  What  them  erated  name  of  the  Charter  Oak.     'Andres,  however, 
^'^i£Si^  assui^ed  the  govehunent,  which  was'  administered  in  hii 
16d9.     ncum<i  until  the  revolution*  in  Bngland  deprived  James  of 
«.  9Mp.  197.  his  throne,  and  restored  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
t.  Etante       7.  "During  Kmg '  William's  war,^  which  immediately 
w&S^  followed  the  English  revolution,  the  people  of  Connecdcot 
M^iwr  ^^^  again  cafled  to  resist  an  Encroachment  on  their 
I.  rutther'e  rights.     •Colonel  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  Had 
*""**"'*^  received  a  commission  vesting  in  him  the  command  of  the 
^^^*^^  militia  of  Connecticut.     *This  was  a  power  which  the 
ffiSSilSfS*  charter  of  Connecticut  had  reserved  to  the  colony  itself, 
and  what  ky  and  the  legislature  refused  to  comply  with  the  requisitioo. 
1693      Fletcher  then  *  repaired  ta  Hartford,  and  ordered  the  inili« 
N«v.  •.'     ^^  under  arnt9. 
%.wkkim*9      8-  ^The  Hartford  companies,  under  Captain  Wads- 
nSftfSd.    vorth,  appeared,  and  Fletcher  ordelred  his  commiission  and 
instructions  ta  be .  read  to  them.      Upon  this,  Captain 
Wadsworth  cbmnmnded  the  dttims  t&  be  beaten.    Golooel 
Fletcher  commanded  silence,  but  no  sooner  was*the  read- 
ing commenced  »  second  (time,  than  the  drums,  at  the 
command  of  Wadsworth,  were  again  beaten  with  more 
spirit  than  ever.     But  silenee  was  again  comittanded, 
when  Wadsworth,.  with  great  eamestnes,  ordered  the 
drums  to  be  beaten,  and'  turning  to  Fletcher  sajd,  with 
spirit  and'  meaning*  in  his  looks,  "  If  I  am  interrupted 
again  I  will  make  the  siui  shine  through  you  in  a  mo- 
ment."    Grovemor  Flet^er  made  no  farther  attempt  to 
read  his  commission^  and  soon  judged  it  expedient  to  re- 
turn tQ  Nfew  York. . 
1700.         9*  'In  the  year  1700,  several  olfergymen  assemMed  at 
T-  wttMM'  Branfbrd,*  and  each,  producing  a  few  books,  laid  them  on 
^^ccSege,     the  table,  with  these  words:  "I  give  these,  books  for  the 
founding  of  a  college  in  thi^^  colony."   'Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  .Yale  College,  now  one  of  the  most  honored 
institu^tioDs  of  learning  ih  the  land.     It  was  first  estah* 
e  vm.     lished*  at  Saybrook,  and  was  afterwards  removed*  to  Ne* 
Haven.     Ix  deriyed  its  name .  from  Blihu  Yale,  one  of  its 
roost  liberal  patrons. 
•  jjj^!*^      10.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  colonial  history  of 
copneetuHu,  Connecticut  is  not  marked  by  events  of  sufficient  interert 
to  require  any  farther  notice  than  they  may  gain  in  the 

•  Brai\fgrd  la  a  town,  in  OonoMtloQ^  bordaclbg  on  tfaa  Sound,  Mm  mllat  |L  tiem  K** 
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more  general  history  of  the  colonies-     'The  laws,  customs,    iTiv, 

manners,  and  rdigious  notioasof  the  people,  were  einiil&r 

to  tboae  which  prevailed  iir  the  Deigfaboring  oolony  of  Mw.iHit- 
Hassachiuetts,  and,  geaertUl;^,  l}iro|ighout  New  England.    '"•.** 


CHAPTEtt  V. 

e'hode  island.*  - 


1.  'After  Roger  Williama  had  beMi  banished  fram  ■  xiwir  w» 
Mdssachusetts,  he  repaired*  to  the  coantry  of  the  Narra-  J,Ti*£E 
gansetts,  who  inhabited  nearly  all  the  territory  vhioh  itow  TSmSSi 
SoTtaa  the  alate  of  Rhode,  Island.  'By  the  sachems  ftf  ^  j"'"'^ 
that  tdbe  he  waa  kindly  recwved,  atul  during  Jeilrteeil  ,  ^r*- 
weeks  he  found  'a  belter  in  their  wtgwams  from  thd  "^^^^l!* 
severity  of  winter,  *On-tha  ^ning  of  sprkig  he  pro-  J^,^ 
ceededto  Seekonk^t  on  the  north  of  Narragaasett  Say,f  aTmRju 
and  baring  been  joined  by  a  few  (aftbful  friends  from  *^' 
Massachasetts,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  knd  from  an  In- 
dian chief,  and  made  prepanrtions  for  a  settlement. 

2.  *Sooii  aAer,  finding  that  hs  was  within  llie  limits  ef    %,''S^ 
the  Plymeulb  colony,  &nd  being  advised  by  Mr.  Winslow,  wwt  mt^ 
the  governor,  to  remove  to  the  other  side  of  the  water;      wAv. 
where  be  might  live  unmolested,  be  reserved  to'  comply 

with  the  fi-iendly  advice.     'Embarking*  With  Sve  com-  »  smimium 
ponions  m  a  (t^l  IndiAn  canoe,  ha  passed  down  the  Narra-    "mm*" 
gansett  Rjver^  to  Moehassuck,  which  he  eelecied  as  the     ^  "•»■ 
niace  of  settlement,  pQrcbased  the  land  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
NarragansettA,    and,    with   unshaken'  confidence   in  the     - 
mercies  of  Heaven,  named  the  placfr  Pn>vidence.||     'The   i^^N»j»tf 
settlement  wa6  callfed  Providence  Plantation.  mmi. 


ftenUb  -, _- 

t  IteWvDcf  BrriBiUt,  lh«wn>mpitrf  U»<«riy  BMntotlt, 
BcatutM,  wid>dMiiliiilba«>[tlHniH(DfNun^iiHUB*j. 
Vlw  Tlllige  li  OB  TanMUi  Bine,  tbntsr  Ibor  mBM  tut  tNm 
bvrUeBca.    (ShHhi). 

'  Tbrragiiiuai  &»li  Id  Uh  niters  put  otlheiUtepr-Rhsla 

....      .    —  irftaiiBig  i*a  N.  ms-it--^ 


Uud,  tod  l>  tnutr-tWit  biDm  Imw  nm  N.  t(i'S.-«a 
tl^  to  tinln  brad.  Ttai  N.B.  urn  «r  Uig  ta;.  ii  cmilei  Mmmi 
Hv  Bni  Itw  BOHbaiB,  Ptanidttia  Aiy;  ud  U»N.  Woter^, 
jOnnwul  Av.  II  coMih  ■  ns^Mt  of  beutUU  ud  fanUi 
Handi,  Iba  prlndnd  at  which  u*  Bhbdo  lalmud,  Counleiu,  kM 

I  IIh  wxtban  put  of  Him^uMt  B^  ni  oftiD  odM  Kar- 
HnuMI  Siiwr. 

I  Anidrnv,  ma  of  tlu  ovlMi  of  Bbode  Utaid,  !•  la  Am 
■MlMa  put  of  lb*  MM,  at  Itu  hwtof  Namgiuintt  B^,  ud 
(■  Mb  J^  of  PnTllaoa  Bhw,  irkMi  Ii,  j/ttif^,  -  mril 


ANALTsia       8.  'As  Roger  Williams  brought  with  him  the  sane 

hSffht/mpro-  Principles  of  religious  toleration,  for  avowing  and  main. 

^^^^^  taining  whicji'  he  had  suffered  bsuiishnient,  Providence  b& 

rotfuft.      canoe  the  asylum  for  the  perseeuted  of  the  neighboring 

colonies;    but  the   peace  of  the  settlement  was  never 

seriously  disturbed  by  the  various  and  discordant  opinions 

s  Nova     which  gained  admission.     *It  was  found  that  the  numer- 

'"^  '  ous  and  cftiflicting  sects  of  thfe  day  could  dwell  tc^Aer 
in  harmony,  and  the  world  beheld,  with  surprise,  the  novel 
experiment  of  a  government  in  which  the  magistrates  were 
allowed  to  rule  '<  only  in  civil  matlers,"  and  in  which 
"  God  alone  was  respected  as  the  ruler  of  conscience." 

t  Tk^ni^      4*  'I'he  political  principles  of  Roger  Williams  were  as 

{teSSonyT  liberal  as  his  religious  opinions.  !Por  the  purpose  of  pre* 
serving  peace,  all  the  settlers  were  required  to  subscribe 
to  an  agreement  that  they  would  sul^t  to  such  rules, 
"  not  aflfecCing  ^he  conscience,"  as  should  be  made  for  the 
public  good,  by  a  majority  of  the  khabkants ;  and  under 
this  simple  fi>rm  of  pure  democracy,  with'  all  the  powen 
of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the-  free  insdui- 

V»^-  tions  of  Rhode  Island  had  .their  origin.  ^The  modest  and 
oam.  liberal  founder  of  the  state  reserv^  no  political  power  to 
himself,  and  the  territory  which  he  had  purchased  of  the 
natives  he  freely  graifted  to  all  tho  inhabitants  in  comnxm, 
reserving  to  himself  only  twd  smaH  fields,  which,  on  hii 
first  arrival,  ha  had  planted  with  his  .own  hands. 

%.ru>ttifthi     5.  'Soon  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Williams  to  Pror- 

PtftfiM*.    i jenog^  Yie  gave  to  the  people  of»  Massachusetts,  who  had  re- 

cently  expelled  him  from  their  colony,  the  first  intimatioaof 

the  plot  which  the  Pequods  were  formipg  for  their  destiuc- 

rfiyjZS;  '*^°-     * W*®'^  ^^^  Pequode  attempted  to  form  an  alHan» 
titmmucML  With  the  Narragausetts,  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetis 
solicited  the  mediation  of  Mr.  Williams,  whose  influenoa 
was  great  with  the  chiefs  of  the  latter.tribe.    Toigettingtha 
injuries  which  he  had  received  from  those  who  now  needed 
his  favor;  on  a  stormy  day^  alone,  and  in  a  poor  canoe,  he  set 
out  uDon  the  Narraganaett,  and  through  many  dangers  ra* 
pairea  to  the  cabin  of  Canonicus. 
tJStSihi      ®-  'There  the '  Pequod  ambassadors  and  Nairag«n*" 
wwjww  chiefs  had  already  assembled  in  council,  and  three  days 
and  nights  Roger  Williams  remained  with  them,  in  OQP- 
.  stant  danger  from  the  Pequods^  whose  hands,  be  say^ 
seemed  to  be  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  country- 
men, and  whose  knives  he  expected  nightly  at*  his  throat. 
But,  as  Mr.  Williams  himself  writes,  "  God  wonderfully 
■  ■  t' *  — t  ■■«  ■■■  , " 

b^,  nttiiKe  jpp  NW.  fttmi  Uw  Nsmganattt  The  Pttwlnolni  or  Mi«krton»  Blwr  ftUjJWj 
!^rT*  ©X"  N«rTi««Mrtt  Baj,  from  th«  N.B.,  «  Uttie  Mow  Piorideiioo.  Bcmm  Ual»««'  ■ 
Matted  at  PsoTldanoo,  oft  the  «Mt Hide  of  ttMBiTw^    (SeoMajk) 


y>  flit  eon 
4uciu 
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pTBseiTed  him,  add  ^Iped  bin  to  break  in  pieces  the    1M#«  - 

negotiation  and  designs  of  th*  enemy,  and  to.  finish,  by 

many  travels  and  chai|;es,  the  English  Itegne  with  the 
Narragai^tts  and  Mobegaas  against  the  Pequods." 
7.   'The  settlers  at  Providence  remained  unmolested 


during  the  Pequod  war,  aa  tha  sowerful  tribe  of  the'  Nar*  ^^JEf^ 
ragansetia  completely  sheltered  them  from  the  enemy.  '**^*'*'« 
*Such,  however,  was  the  aid  which  Mr.  Williams  a^rded,   ^^^^rm^ 


in  bringing  that  war  to  a  ^volraUe  termination,'  that  some    wiumm. 
of  the  leamnff  men  in  Massachusetts  felt  that  he  deserved 
tq^be  hoaored  with  some  mark  of  &vor  for  his  services. 
*The  subject  of  recalling  him  from  banishment  was  de*    •.  h^a* 
bated,  blit  his  principles  were  still  viewed  with  distrust,  ttS^tiftm 
and  tiie  fear  of  their  influence  overcame  the  -sentiment  of  '""'"*""" 
gratitude. 

8.  *In  1638.a  settlement  was  made»  at  Portsmo«tfa,ii  m     1988. 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  pf  A^uetneck,  or  Rhede  ^  ^^SfT^ 
Islandyf  by  William  Coddini^n  and  eighteen  othen,  vfho     niamih. 
had  been  dnven  from  Massachusetts  oy'>  persecution  iat    ^  ^'^ 
their  religious  opinions. '  *In*imit^oq  of  the  foiin  of  got-    5.  ftorm^ 
emment  which  once  prevailed  among  the  .Jews,  Mr.  Cod-  vfmmm^ 
dington  was. chosen^  judge,  and  three  elden  w^re.elM^ted     kuw 
to  assist  hhn,  but  in  the  foUowiag  tyear  the  chief  raagis*     1^9, 
trate  received  the  thle  of  gpivemor.     'Pcnrtsmouth  received  ^.a^itimsm 
considerable  accessions  during  the  first  )rear,  and  ia  the  vStwpm^ 
spring  of  1639  a  number  of  the  inhabitantB  removed  to 

the  soiithwestem  part'  of  that  island,  where  ibBf  laid  Iha 
foundation  of  Newport^  •  'The  setttenei^  on  the  island  J^jgL^ 
rapidly  extended,  and  t^  whole  received  the  name  of  tiie  imm  tiff 
Rhode  Island  Plantation. 

9.  'Under  the  pretence  that  the  Providence  and  Rhod^     1648. 
Island  Plantations  had  no  chartei:,  and  that  ^heir  territory  2i£wm& 
was  claimed  by  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  they  were  **f^^S* 
excluded  from  the  conTederacy  which  was  formed  between       im>- 
die  other  New  England  colonies  in  1643.     'Roger  WiJ:.  irJfSmSit 
liams  therefore  pnxseeded  to  ^England,  add,  in  the  follow-    <<«m*«- 
ing  year,  obtained*  from  Parliament,  which  was  then     1^44. 
waging  a  civil  war  with  .the  king,-  a  free  charter  of  incor-  ®-  *•»*••• 
poration,  by  which  the  two  plantations  were  united  under 

the  same  government. 

•  TlM  town  <)r  ArfMiMiA  k  ia  ttw  AOHbm  ihrt  <)r  fh«  UHi«  of  U 
biMMaboathiJfofttwialaiid.  TtMMA^d.orPvwIanMjOattwwei^IsiMftohwIfeottilitoiia. 
(8m  y*n,  p.  216.) 

t  Rhode  UUmd.  wft  cftUed  ftom  %  ftaoM  rewmUanoe  to  tht  iitaDil  «f  BhodM  In  tht  IMt^ 
if  In  a*  lootbMMteni  p«torR«m«NMtttBiV.    li  !■  tttom  ndlat  long,  ■&«  iM 


aa  avvxBge  wldtfa  of  two  and  «  half  mflaa.    Tba  town  of  PortanMmth  ooanpiea  tha 

iCh 


pnt  or  the  lala&<l^  MlddMoiwn  tha  eenlMl  (ortlan,  and  Hewport  tha  aoaChom.    (Baa  Map, 

«.  215.)  ^  - , ^  ^_ 

X  Newport  ia  on  tha  8.W.  rid»  of  BhodB  Uland,  flva  nUaa  from  tha  ae«,  and  twantj-ftf* 
__/—-..  _  .       ntaaoHftddaalMljjr,  •aShaainaiaalluithBibav. 


8. tSroB  PiovUMMa.    Shitownla«ni 
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ANALT8I8.       10.   ^lu  1647  the  Greneral  AaaemAj  of  the  flevenl 

—      ^    towns  met*  at  Portsmouth,  and  organized  the  government, 

vorgmiza-  hy  the  choice  of  a  president  and 'Other  oiE^cen.     A  oode 

^mouSt,  ^^  l^^s  ^^  <^  adopted,  which  declared  the  govemment 

hSftfRlStitt  ^  ^'^  democracy,  and  which  closed  with  the  declaraticm, 

J'<M<<'      that  "  all  men  might  walk^Ls  their  consciences  persuaded 

them,  without  molestation,  every  one  in  the  name  of  his 

God." 

^  MO,         11.  ^ After  the  restoraticm^  of.  monarchy,  and  the  acoes. 

^j^a^   sion  of  Charles  II.  to  the  thh>ne  of  England,  Rhode  Island 

M^j.  <Mtfto  applied  for  and  obtained*  a  charter 'from  the^king,  in  which 

fli  jikr  18,    the  principles  of  the  former  parliamentary  charter,  and 

^''*-       those  on  which  the  colony  was  founded,  were  embodied* 

The  greatest  toleration  in  matters  of  religipn  was  enjoined 

by  the  charter,  and  the  legislature  again  reasserted  the 

t.  ouhoud^  principle^     *It  hc^  been  said  that  Roman  Catholics  were 

mtiOMoktn.  gj^iQ^  fpQUj  tjjjj  yjgjjt  Qf  voting,  but  no  such  regulation 

has  ever  been  found  in  the  laws  of  the  colony  ;  and  the 

assertion  that  Quaker  were  persecuted  and  outlawed,  is 

wholly  erroneous. 

4.  juhoii*  -       19.  *When  ApdfosassumiiBd  the  govenmient  of  the  New 

rtSrwiSr   Englimd  colonies,  Rhode  Island  quietly  sabrikitted**  to  his 

wSrirtfOT   authority  ;  but  when  *he  wivs  imprisoned^  at  Bbstoa,  and 

^^Andnm.    g^Q^  ^  England,  the  people  assembled'  at  Newport,  and 

t.  sm  p!  m.  f^umipg  their  "former  charter  privileges,  re-elected  tha 

t  Mv  11.    officers  whom  Andros  had  displaced.    Once  more  the  free 

government  of  the  colcmy  was  organised,  and  its  seal  was 
IF.  M  iiM  restored,  with  its  symbol  an  anchor,  and  its  motto  Hope,' 
•^•p  *^    _fit  emblems  of  the  steadfast  zeal  with  which  Rhode 

Island  has  ever  cherished  all  her  early  religious  freedom, 

and  her  dvil  rights* 


•  »  < 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

aS&fi.  NEW    YORK.* 

•  •  •  * 

SECTION  L 

»  « 

y  flrtrtfn  T      l^TBW  NKTH&]ILANDS  PRBVIOUS  TO  |TS  .  CONQUBST  BT  THE 

SNOLISfi  IN  1664. 

1^      1.  'During  the  years  1607  and  1608,  Henry  Hudstm, 
an  English  manner  of  some  celebrity,  and  then  in  the 


•MSW  TO&K,*lbt]niiMiiMl!hflcii(tf  the  Middle  3Maf,ftBdiM>wtlMdortp^^ 
UiloB,  hM  n  VM  of  BMI47  47,000  •q^nieaiUM    Shli  itiite  bM  «  siMt  varia^  of  m 
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employ  of  a  company  "bf  London  lAerchants^  made  tw6    1M7« 

voyages  to  the  northern  coasts  of  America^  i^ith  the  hope ^ 

of  finding  a  passage  through  those  icy  seas>  to  the  genial 
climes  of  southern  Asia.  *   *His  employers  heing  disheart- 1.  rttrd  «r 
ened  by  his^  failure,  he  Aext  entered  the  service  of  the       ***" 
Dutch  Bast  India  Company,  and,  in  Apnl,  1609,*  sailed*     1609. 
on  his  third  voyage.     ^      .  !  ••  •***  **• 

2.  ^Failing  to  discover  a  northem'passageto  India,  he  t.  leawwr^y 
turned  to  the  south,  and  explored  ^6  eastern  coast,  in  the  ^ 
hope  of  finding  an  opening  to  the  Pacific,  through  the  con- 
tinent. After  proceeding  south  as  fiur  as  the  capes^  ot 
Virginia,  he  again  turned  north,  examined  the  waters  of 
Delaware  Bay^")*  and,  following  the  pastern*  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Idth  of  Septeqiber  he  anchored  his  vessel 
within  Sandy  Hook.:^ 

3.  "After  a  week's  delay,  Hudisen  passed^  through  the  t. 
NarTows,^  and,  during  fen  days,  continue^  to  asqend  the 
xx>ble  river  which  bears  bis  name  :  nor  was  it  until  his'  b. 
▼esseT  had  passed  beyoiM  the  city  of  Hudson,  ||  and  a  boat 
had  advanced  pitobabty  beyoi^d ,  Albany,  that  he  appears 
to  have  ^linqiusfaed  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  reachr  the 
Pacific  by  this  inland  passage.     ^Having  <x)mpleted  his  4.  Budtotet 
discovery,  he  ^owly  descended  the  stream,  and  sailing*  Mtfmtfmenf 
for  Europe,  reached  England  in  thfe  November*  following,  *J.^Ji^' 
The  king,  James  the  First,  jealous  of  the  advantages  a.  Nor.  it. 
which  the  Dutch  might  seek  to  derive  from  the  discovery^ 
forbade  his  return  to  HoHalid.  1610. 

4.  *in  the  foUoWiog  year,  1610^  th6  Dutch  Eciist  India  b^wm^ 
Company  fitted  oul  a  ship  Vith  merchandize,  tq  tralfick  iSiWBmi 
with  the  natives  of  the  country  which  Hud^n*  had  ex-  *"***  ^^"^ 


Two  flhidfts  of  ttiB  AlVtfiMilM  pMi  «hioD«^  Um  «ut^^«rt«r  ^m  ilate.  the  WMiliidf, 
eomlBC  from  N«w  itmej,  erott  the  Hudson  hmt  Went  Pofait,-ui<l  ioen  lAsr  peM  into  Oodhm- 
ttonL  The  GelikiU  inoiintelni.  ftrtber  weet,  aiul  man  krafiilar  in  their  ontllneir,  oioib  the 
Kotaavk,  end  oontlniie  under  dtflbi«nt  junnee,  along  the  ireetem  bordter  of  Leke  Ghempiafai. 
She  n^etn  part  «f  tbe  etate  has  ganeiaUjr  4  level  sozftee,  eceiDt  in  the  sootfaim  tisr  eCemm- 
llas,  where  the  ira«tete  ranges  of  the  AUechaalse  teimhiate.    The;S9ilthroaghont the  stalely 


fl»iieiall7,  good :  and  along  theTallqr  of  fhe.  Mohawk:  atid  ih  the  wnstem  part  of  the  state,  it 
tt  hi^k47  fcrtile. 

♦  Capes  Chadee  and  Heniy,  a»  thaentraaee  of  CheeapealteBay. 

t  Dnawan  &y  is  a  iaqie  arm  of  the  ssa,  setting.np  int^  the  lan^  bettte^  ^sv  Jersey  and 
Delaware  \  and  having,  at  its  entianoe,  Gape  .Bfay  on  the  nortK)  and  Ca]>e  Henkpen  on  the 
■OQtli,  tighhmn  miles  apart.  Some  dislanoe  wWhhi  the  capes  thfc  bur.is  thirty  miles  aoross. 
ZUs  bay  nas  no  safe  najual  harbor^  bat  a  good  arflflciat  harbbr  has  been  oonstnieted  by  the 
■HMtal  geTenment  within  Gs^  Hsntopeh    Mis  ftmned  Iqt  twoaoaerfVe  stone  piers,  called  llie 

t  Bamdf  Hook  is  a  low  sandy  island,  dn.  thieastsni  coast  of  Hew  Jeney,  extending  nofOl 
ftosa  the  N.  Sislem  eztrsmitT  of  Monmouth  Countjrv  and  smarabed  from  it  by  Shrewsbniy 
Inlet.  It  is  Ave  milel  in  lenctti,  an<ta»veittsea  miles  8.  tnm  New  ¥ork.  At  the  northern  «• 
tnnaJty  of  the  island  is  a  light-hoasa,  but  the  aoenmolatingtand  it  gradually  eitsnding  ttie 


Mint  Ihrther  aotth.    Sandy  Hook  was  a  peidnAila  until  1778,  when  the  waters  of  the  oeeah 
ftieed  a  pesssge,  and  cut It-off  tnm.  the  mainland     In  1800  the  inlet  was  eloeed,  but  It  waa 
wgidn  in ISBOiand now admlM  vessali .thmngh  its  channel 
e  entrance  to  New  York  hsriior,  between  Long  Island  on  the  east 
It,  is  callsd  the  JforrMse.    It  Is  about  eneniBe  wide,  end  Is  nine 


i  She  entrance  to  New  York  haibor,  between  Long  Ishmd  on  the  east  and  Statan  Idand  en 
Ibe  Witt,  is  callsd  the  JforrMse.  It  Is  about  eneniDewMe,  end  Is  nine  miles  below  the  «lty. 
(9ee  Map  next  pafs.)  „      „   ^ 

I  The  eitj  of  Adsfw  is  on  the  oMt  lUe  of  H«inB  Bhw,  U8  bBm  H.  fton  llMi  X«>k,.«iA 
tvutttj-nine  aUsa  S.  from  Albany. 


1614. 
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I.  plored.  'Tbe  voyage  being  prasperaua,  the  tnfiic  vw 
~  continued ;  mnd  when  Ar^l,  ia  1613,  was  retuming 
*  from  his  excursion'  agoiQat  the  French  settlemom  of  Port 
Royal,  he  Ibicnd  on  the  talaod  of  Maqhotton*  a  few  rude 
hovels,  which  the  Dutch  itad  erected  there  as  a  lunuiier 
atation  for.  these  engaged  in  the  trsde  with  the  natives. 

5.  'The  Dutcli,  unable  to  make  any  resistance  againa 
the  force  of  ArgaU,  quietly  submitted  to  the  KngUab  claim 
of  sovereignty  over  the  country ;  but,  qq  hia  departure, 
they  coDtinucMi  their  traffic, — ptused  the  winter  there,  and, 
ia  the  ibllawing  year,  ere(»ed  a  rude  fort  on  the  southera 
part  of  the  island.  'In  1615  they  began  a  seltlement  at 
Albwiyit  whioh  had  been  previoasly  viaited,  and  erected 
a  fort  which  was  Aalled  Fort  Orange.  The  coiintiy  in 
their  pc^aesaion  was  called  Nbv  NeTasxitiXOS-i 

6.  'During  several  yeara,  Directora;  sent  out  by  the 
Eqst  India  Company,  exercised  authority  over  tlie,littlo 
eettlemont  of  New  Amsterdam  on  the  tsUnd  of  Man- 
hattan, but  it  warn  not  until  1623  that  the  actual  colooix- 
ing  of  the  country  took  filace,  nor  until  1625  that  an 
actual  governor  was  formally  appointed.  'In  1621  the 
Dutch  West  India  Cciitpany  was  formed,  and,  in  (he  aame 
year,  the  States-General  of  Holland  granted  to  it  the  ex. 
elusive  privilege  to  traffiok  and  plant  colonies  oa  the 
American  coast,  froin  the.StraJts  of  Magellan  to  the  re. 
raotest  north. 

.  7.  'In  1023  a  number  of  settlers,  duly, provided  with 
the  means  of  aubaisteooa,  trade,  and  defence,  were  sut 
out  under  the  eonamaniji  of  Com^us  ^ey,  who  not  only 
visited  Manhattan,  ■  bn^  pntering  Delaware   Bay^    and 
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ttBCMid^ic  the  rirer,*  took  poBBoaeion  of  th^'oomtry,  and, 
a  few  imJm  below  CaDideQ,f  in  the  preeent  New  Jeney, 
built  Fort  Naasau^  The  fort,  however,  was  soon  after 
abandoned,  and  the  worthy  Captain  M^y  carried  away 
with  him  the  afieoticmate  regrets  q£  the  natives,  who  long 
cherished  his  memory.  'Probably*  a  few  yean  before 
this,  the  Dutch  settled  at  Bergen,^  and  other  places  west 
of  the  Hudson,  in  tiew  Jersey. 

8.  'In  1625  Peter  MinuitB  arrived  at  Manhattan,  as 
governor  of  New  Netherlands,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
settlement  of  Brooklyn,|l  on  Long  Island,^  was  oom- 
xnenped.  'The  Dutch  colony  at  this  time  showed  a  di^ 
poeition  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  English 
settlements  in  New  England,  and  mutual  courtesies  were 
exchanged, — the  Dutch. cordially  inviting*  the  Plymouth 
settlers  to  remove  to  the  more  fertile  soil  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  English  advising  the  Dutch  to  secure  their 
claim,  to  the  hwoSu  of  the  Hudson  hy  a  treaty  with  England. 

9.  ^Although  Holland  claimed  the  country,  on  the 
ground  of  its  discovery  by  Hudson,  yet  it  was  likewise 
claimed  by  England,  on  the  ground  of  jthe  first  discovery 
of  the  continent  by  Cabot.  *The  pilgrims  expressed  the 
kindest  wishes  for  the  pro^^a^ty  of  the  Dytch,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  requested  them  not  jo  send  their  skifis  into 
Narragansett  Bay  for  beaver  skina  *The  Dutch  at  Man- 
hattan were  at  that  time  little  more  than  a  company,  of 
hunters  and  traders,*  empbyed  in  th^  tri^ffic  of  the  fun  of 
the  otter  and  the  beaver. 

10.  *In  1629  the  West  India  Company,  in  the  hope  of 
exciting  individual  enterprise  to  ooloniza  the  country, 
proniised,  by  ''  a  charter  of  liberties,"  jthe  grant  of  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  land  to  each  individual  who  should,  withhi 
four  years,  form  a  settlement  of  fifty  persons.    Those  who 
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lMaNDafvlh«riiMliiibe8.SM|mi|MatortlM  itate 
cf  Mew  Yortt.  irwl  cJthn  r«latl»  iiHWpatriM>  ItfiimBslxtarmiiaf 
of  tlw  boandarx  Hat  Dptwwo  N«w  York  and  PefunsylTUiia,  and 
dmlDS  tte  ramaiiidar  ot  Us  ooona  li  tha  bovBdaiy  wtwaen  Naw 
Jataaj,  an  tha  ooa  ride,  and  PannqrHaDla.and  DalMvave  on  Uia 
B  te  naiTlgabla  Ibr  TMtali  of  ttia  Aogebt  elaH  to  PhUa- 


t  Cbffufcn,  now  a  dty,  ii  ritnatad  on  ttw  aaat  sida  of  Dalai 
ttvar,  oppoalfce  PtaUadalphk.    (daa  Ibp,  p.  248.) 

t  Tikia  fert  WM  on  Big  Ttanbar  Ovaak,  un  tiia  jmaant  OlowMa- 
ter  Conn^,  alwnt  tw  mlka  8.  from  Camdan. 

4  Iha  Tfllaga  of  Btrgm  la  on  tha  tfUnunh  of  Bamn  BUca, 
thnamilaaW.  S«n/aiBaj  City,  and  ItarlhaiNaw.Ydark.    (Saa  Han,  p.  W.) 

I  Jh>oHy»,  now  a  dfty,  la  litaatad  on  aleratad  land  at  tha  watt  and  of  Long  Island,  oppodta 
tha  lowar  part  of  tha  dty  of  Now  Yotk,  horn  whieh  U  Is  aapaxat^d  hj  Baat  lUrar,  thna-lnutha 
af  a  mlla  wMa.    (flae  Mi^  p.  220.) 

T  Long  IdamA,  tmning  a  part  of  iha  atata  of  Kaw  Yorif,  llai  lootfa  of  Oonnaottont,  Aon 

vUeh  It  Is  aapaialad  by  Long  Island  Bonnd.    It  ia  120  milas  In  langCh.  and  haa  an  aTwaga 

aidlliofaboottwatTeniilaa.    It  ootitafas  an  aiaa  of  about  14fiO  aqnara  miles,  and  is,  tharajtoa, 

laner  than  tha  anUn  state  of  Bllodalahmd.    Tha  north  side  of  tha  lahmd  li  rough  and  hlUj, 

-Iha  south  low  and  sandy.    (Baa  M^  p.  220.) 
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ANALYBia  should  pknt  colonies  were  to  puroliase  lltue  land  of  the  h 

dians,  and' it  was  likewise  enjoined  upon  them  that  tiiey 

should,  at  an  early  period,  provide  ror  the  support  of  a 

minister  and  a  schoolmaster,  that  the  service  of  Grod,  and 

zeal  for  religion,  nieht  not  be  neelected. 

ffqiu5Tii!fi!r  '  ^^*  'Under  this  onarter,  four  mrectors  of  the  company, 

distinguished  by  the  title  of  patrons  dr  patroons,  appropri- 

ated  to  themselves  some  of  the  most  valuable  porticms  of 

ft.  Godjm.    the  teVritoiy.     "One*  of  the 'patroons  having  purchased^ 

t  Atlmpito'  ^'^  ^®  natives  the  southern  half  of  the  present  state  oi 

^^"Inmtut^  Delaware,  a  colony  under  De  Vriez  was  sent  out,  and  car- 

D$uuMre.    \y  in  1631  a  small  settlement  was  formed  near  the  ptesent 

iL£sfwtfqf  Lewistown.*     *The  Dutch  now  occupied  Delaware,  and 

cumm.      the  claims  of  New  Netherlands  extended  over  the  whole 

ft.Note,p.is4.  country  from  Cape  Henlqpenf  to  Gape  Cod." 

1632.         12.  -^Afler  more  than  a  year's  residence  in  America, 
*  SolStmn^  De  Vriez  rstuined  to  Holland,  lehving  his  infant  colooy 
colony     to  the  'care  of  one  Osset.    The  folly  of  the  new  command- 
ant, in  his  treatment  of  the'  natives,  soon  provoked  their 
arDM.      jealousy,  and  on  the  retura^^of  De  Vriez,  at  the  etui  of 
the  year,  he  found  the  fort  deserted.     Indian  vengeance 
had  prepared  4n  ambush,  and  every  white  man  had  been 
i.  fiM^M  qf  murdered.     *De  Vriez  himself  narrowly  escaped  the  per. 
JM  fhm.    ^^y.  ^^  ^1^^  natives,  being  saved  by  the  kind  interposition 
of  an  Indian  woman,  who  wanied  bira  of  the  de8ije;ns  of 
1633«     her  countrymen.     'After  proceeding  to  Virginia  ror  the 
^vSS^    purpose  of  obtaining  provisions,  De  Vriez  ..sailed  to  New 
e.  April     Amsterdam,  where  he  found*  Wouter  Van  TViller,  the 
second'  governor,  who  had  just  been  sent  out  to  supersede 
the  discontented  M^nuits. 
r  rtntHtos-      13.  *\A  few  months  before  the  arrival  of  Van  Twiller  ai 
^vS.'m^  governor, 'the  Dutch  had  pufchased  of  the  natives  the  sofl 
StSSlSi-  around  Hartford,  ^  and  had  eroded'  and  fortified  a  trading- 
^  jf'^'^    house  on  land  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city.    The 
ff.  Jan.      English,  however,  clamed  th^  country ;  and  in  the  same 
year  a  number  of  the  Plymouth  .colonists  proceeded  up 
the  reiver,  and  in  defiance  of  the  throats  of  the  Dutch 
h-Otit  sp6  commenced^   a  settlement  at  Windsor.     'Although  for 
t.  Fwe  Jr  «•  many  years  the  Dutch  West  India  Ck)mpany  retained 
J^wjfigj^  possession  of  their  feeble  trading  station,  yet  it  was. finally 
overwhelmed  by  the  numerous  settlements  of 'the  more 
•  seta».    enterprising  New  Englanders.     ^The  English  likewise 
Lorv  btand.  formed  settlements  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  al- 
theugh  they  were  for  a  season  resisted  by  the  Dutch,  who 
claimed  the  whole  island  as  a  part  of  New  Netherlands. 


•  Letaistpwn.  Is  on  Lewii  Onek.  In  Soims  Ooont^,  IMsirara,  flv«  or  ilx  mlks  fhoB  Okft 
EenloMn.    In  firont  of  the  Tillafa  u  th«  DeUmrB  BrMkiniler. 
t  uv«  Hmlopen  i»  ttw  •oafehom  o^o  of  ttM  ontnooo  Into  Dafatwin  Baj. 


14.  'While  the  EnglHb  wbk  thus  enonxM^iilg  upon    if  gg, 

the  Ihitch  oa  the  east,  the  KHitfaeni  portion  of  the  territory 

claimed  by  the  latter  was  seized  by  a  new  oompetitor.   '(S^S^ 
Gustarua  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  the  hero  of  his  aga,  jti^iSSiSit 
and  the  renowned  ohampion  of  the  Protestant  religion  in    '^Hj^J^ 
Europe,    had   early  (xxtceived   the   defdgn   of   planting 
colcMiies  in  America.     Under  the  auspioes  of  the  Swedish 
mooarch  a  oonHnercial  company  was  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose as  early  as  1626,  but  the  German  war,  in  which 
Guatarus  was  soOn  after  engaged,  delved,  for  a  time  the 
execution  of  the  project.     'After  the  death*  of  Gustavus,  t. 
which  happened  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,*  in  16S3,  hb   ^  j^.m, 
worthy  minister  renewed  the  plan  of  an  American  settle-      ****■ 
ment,  the  bzecution  of  which  he  intrusted  to  Peter  Minuits, 

the  first  governor  of  New  Netherlands. 

15.  'Early  in  the  year  163%,  about  the  same  time  that     1638. 
Sir  William  Kieft  succeeded  V'ao  Twiller,  in  the  govern-  ^oSlSnf 
ment  of  New  Netherlands,  the  S<*edish  colony  under 
Mihnita'  arrived,  created  a  fort,  and  fomned-a  settlement  on 
Christiana  Creek,*^  Aear  Wilmington^  within  the  pt^sent 

state  t^  Delaware.  .  'Kieft,  considering  this  an  Iqtnision  t^^oxnM 
upon  hi»  territories,  sent^.an  unavailing  retnonstranpe  to      diuSl 
the  Swedes,  and,  as  a  check  to  their  (iggrsssiona,  rebuilt     ^  **"' 
Port  Ifassau  on  the  eastern  hank  pf  the  Delatiare.     The  '^^^SS^ 
Swedes  gradually  extended  their  settlements,  and,  to  pre-  muummi*. 
serve  their  asceoidency  over  the  Dutoh",  their  governor 
eetablished*  nis  reddenoe  and  built  a  foH  on  the  island  of    '  1643. 
Tinicum,^  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia.     The  terri-  ■  zantmt 
tory  occupied  by  the  Swedes,  extending  from  Cape  Hen-  "»»&» 
lopen  to  the  falls  in  the  Delawafe,  opposite  Trenton, ||  was    '"'""■'■ 
called  Nbw  Swbsbn. 

16.  'In  J940  the  Long  lalaud  and  New- Jersey  Indians  rbMmhm- 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  hostility  towards  the  Dutch.  uMeActa 
Provoked  Iqi  dishonest  traders,  and  maddened  by  rum,  mtti*- 
they  attacked  the  settlements  0)1  Staten  Island,!  and  threal- 


lUirlmlid.     11  cat 
(Bee  Map.} 

t  WUtitmfKm.bi  Uiaiionhsni  rmrt  if  .__  . 

ne,  y  MRuUd  bMwnt  Biud^ajnt  ud  uhrlniua  C 
dli*lBUalbaTt(taalTjlulc<lon,Bfld  twDmUet  v«it  nom 
vhcMItw.     (SMHip.) 

f  nxinnii  WktoiiE  pKniii  talmnd  In  IMiwm  Mti 
>*iriTiH  Id  PiuHTlTfLUlik  CwelT«  rnUv,  bj  ibc  rinr*!  c 
WwTStm  PUlwUphU.    (S«  Hip,  p.  »8,) 

I  IVirUiM,  Dov  Uu  OMHlii)  lit  N«>  Janny,  li  dtiaM  on  *- 
tkt  B.  iMc  of  DbIiwus  Rlw,  Ihlrtf  mlla  N.K.  rrnm  PbllaUlptili,  uil  tl^-t< 
nmoA.    (9«K.p,  p.868,«Hl.lKIi.Bai.(  _   ,^ 

1  A««tiiJinU,WgBcliiclD(lHmia<>fN*>I<Kk,li  aboot  di  mUM  S.  W.  t 
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4irALf«8.  eaed  New  Axusterdiun.   »A  fniidesB  expedition^  against 

the  Dela wares  cfT  New  Jersey  was  the  consequence.    *The 

1643.     ^^^  continued,  with  various  success,  until  1643,  when 

h,  A  truce    the  Dutch  solicited  peace;*  and  by  the  mediation  of  the 

tomMiowed  wise  and  good  Roger  Williams,  a  brief  truce  was  oh* 

ftytoor.     tained.i*    But  confidence  could  not  easily  be  restored,  for 

b.  April,     fevenge  still  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  Indians,  and  in 

c  Sept     a  few  months  they  again  began*  the  work  of  blood  and 

desolation^ 

iL  AvtotooT      17. ''The  Dutch  now  engaged  in  their  service  Ca|Aafai 

iSZrMu.   John  Underbill,  an  Englishman  who  had  -settled  on  Long 

Island,  and  who  had  previously  distinguished  himself  in 

the  Indian  wars  of  New  England.     Having  raised  a  ooo- 

siderable  number  of  men  under  Kiefl's  authority,  he  de- 

d..  Probably  feated*^  the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  and  also  at  Strick- 

*"  ^^      land's  Plain,*  or  Horseneck,  on  the  mainlan4. 
s.  TAftMr     .18.  'The  war  was  finally  terminated  by  the  mediatioD 
***"""'**■  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  claianng  a  sovereignty  over  the 
Algonquin  tribes  around  Manhattan,  proposed  terms  of 
«.  M45.     peace, '  which  wer^  gladly,  accepted*   by  both   paities. 
4.  <»Mflgy  ^The  fftme  of  Kiefl  b  tarnished  by  the  exceeding  cruelty 
**xi4^.  ^  which  he  prdteticed  towards  the  Indians.     The  colonists 
requesting  his  recall,  and  the  West  India  Company  dis- 
1647.     claiming  hid  barbarous  policy,  in*  1647  he  embalked  for 
Europe  in  a  richly  laden^  vessel,  but  the  ship  was  wrecked 
on-  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  the  unhappy  .goverpor  perished, 
s.  ShcyiM-        19*     *  William*  Kieft  was  sucooededt  by  Peter  Stuy- 
mStfS^  vesant,  the  most  noted  of  the  governors  of  New  Nelher- 
ff^'    lands.    By  his  judicious  treatment  of  the  Indians  he  con- 
ciliated theii^  fav^,  and  9uch  a  change  did  he  produce  in 
their  feelings  towards  the  Dutch,  that  he  was  accused  of 
endeavoring  to  enlist  them  in  ar  general  war  against  the 
English.^ 
a  JHi  trmty      20.  *After  kxnff  continued  boundary  disputes  with  the 
^wS.    colonies  of  New  England,  'Stuyvesant  relinquished  a-por- 
1650.     tion  of  his  claims,  and  concluded  a  provisional  treaty,' 
.  f  .^t     whicl^  allowed  New  Netherlands  to  extend  on  Long  Island 
.  as  fhr  as  Oyster  Bi9ky,f  and  on  the  mainland  as  far  as 
Tjgertw  GreenwichjJ  near  the  present  boundaxy  between  New 
r^cattmbr.  York  and  Connecticut.     *For  the  purpose  of  placing  a 


Tmrk  elly.    It  Is  ■bout  ttiirty-tlYe  mllet  in  draunftmnes.    It  bM  Newuk  Bftj  on  the  north, 
BaiitMi  Bay  on  Uie  south,  and  a  dsrow  ehsaxMl,  called  Staitan  ttlsnd  Sound,  on  the 
(See  Map,  p.  229  end  p.  86ft.) 

•  StruMarnVs  Plain  is  at  the  western  eztremitjr  of  the  state  of  Oonneetleut,  in  the 
town  of  Greenwich.    The  peninsula  on  wliioh  the  plain  is  situated  was  called  Hontneek,  be- 
cause It  was  early  used  as  a  pasture  for  hones. 

t  Oifster  JSoy  is  on  the  north  side  of  Xiong  Island,  at  the  N  JL  estiiunity  of  Queens  Ooub^t 
Olrty  miles  N.£.  from  New  TorlL  city. 

t  Onenunch  is  the  8.  Western  town  of  Conn^tie^^    Bjma  Bkwt  enters  the  Boond  on  tti 
btundaiy  between  Oonneotiout  and  New  York. 
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to  the  enoroaohments  of  t&e  Swedes  on  the  soath,    I6M« 

in  1651  Stuyvesant  built  Fort  Casimir  on  the  site  of  the 

present  town  of  Newcastle,*  within  five  miles  oif  the 
Swedish  fort  at  Christiana.     The  Swedes,  however,  soon 
after  obtained  possession*  of  the'  fort  by  stratagem,  and     ^  >*"- 
.overpowered  the  garrison. 

21.  'The  home  government,  indignant  at  the  outrage  i.  C9ngmt 
of  the  Swedes,  ordered  Stuy  vesaht  to  reduce  l^em  to  sub-    £fS^ 
mission.     With  six  hundred  .men  the  governor  saiM  lor 

this  purpose  in  1655,  and  soon  compelled  the.surrenderi*     1655. 
of  aJl  the  Swedish  fortresses.     Honorable  terms  wete  b.8eiiLaiid 
granted  to  the  inhabitants.     Those  who  quietly. submitted       ^^ 
to  the  authority  of  the  Dutoh  retained  the  possession  of 
their  estates ;,  the  governor.  Rising,  was  conveyed  to  Eu-  * 
rope ;  a  few  of  the  colonists  removed  to  Maryland  tand 
Virginia,  and  the  icountiy  was  placed  under  the  goyeni- 
^ment,of  deputies  of  New  Netherlands. 

22.  'Such  was  the  end  of  die  little  Protectant  colony  of  *■  ^^f'ff^ 
New  Sweden.    It  was  a  religious  and  intolligent  oomrau-     Bwiuth 
nity, — preserving  peace  i*ith  th^  natives,  ever  cherishing     **'**"''' 
a  £>nd  attachment  to  the.  ii^other  country^  and  loyalty 
towards  itp  sovereign ;  aiid*  long  after  their  conquest  by 

the  Dutch,  and  the  subsequent  transfer  to  England,  the 
Swedes  of  the  Delaware  remained  the  objects  of  generous   . 
and  f\jsinterested  regard  at  ^he  court  of  ^itockholm. 

23.  "While  the  K>rces  ef  the  Dutch'  were  withdrawn  a.jMtai 
firom  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  expedition  ^  against  the  ^^^''^^ 
SwedeS)  the  neighboring  Indians  appeared  in  •force  before 

the  city,  and  ravaged  the  surrounding^  country.  .The 're- 
turn  of  the  exp^ition  restored  confidence  ;TT-peaoe  was 
concluded,  and  the  captives  were  ransomed.    • 

24.  *ln  1663  the  village  of  Esopus,  now  King8ton,t     1663. 
was  suddenly  attacked*  by  the  Indians,  and  sixty-fiva  of  L^StmlSU 
the  inhabitailts  were  either  killed  or  carried  away  captive,  rmut  nt  tu 
A  foroe  firom  New  Amsterdam  being  sent  to  their  assist-     «.  Jum. 
ance,  the  Indians  were  pursued  to  their  villages;  their 

fields  were  laid  waste ;  many  of  their  wdrriors  were  kill- 
ed,  and  a  number  of  the  captives  wer^  released.  These 
▼igorons  measures  were  followed  by  a^  truce  in  Decem- 
ber, and  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  May  following.^  d.  im4. 

25.  ^Although  the  Dutch  retain^  possession  of  the  *  ^!StvS^ 
oou  itry  as  far  south  as  Cape  Henlopen,  yet  their  claims  ?^S£!r^J!? 
were  resisted,  both  by  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor  of  DulSi££u. 


*  NcweasUe  If  on  the  wt  side  of  DeUwax»  JUw,  la  the  state  of  DeUware,  fhiitj-two  miles 
8.W.  from  PhlledelphSa.  The  northern  bonnOMry  of  the  itate  is  part  of  the  clreamftrence  of* 
ebele  drawn  tuelve  miles  dlirtsnt  ftom  Newcastle.    (See  Blap,jp.  XB.)  . 

t  Kingston,  Ib^eriy  called  EmpoA,  Is  on  the  W.  dde  of  Hodson  Blyer,  In  iTlater  Gounty, 
about  ainoty  aoiles  N.  from  New  Tork  dty. 

29 
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ahalVsis.  Maryland,  and  by  the  governor  of  Virginia.     The  southern 
boundary  of  New  Netherlands  was  never  definitely  set- 
tled.     At  the  nbrth,  the  subject  of  boundary  was  still 
more  troublesome;    Massachusetts  claimed  an  indefinite 
extent  of  territory  w^tward,  Connecticut  had  increased 
her  pretensions  on  Long  Island;  and  her  settlements  were 
steadily  advancing  towards  the  Hudson. 
1.  otoem-        26.  ^ Added  to  these  difficulttes  from  without,  disoonteDls 
'SfnSSSi!'  had  arisen   anlohg  the   Dutch   themselves.     The   New 
England  notions  of  pdpular  fights  began  to  prevail ; — the 
people,  hitherto  accustomed  to  implicit  deference  to  the 
will  of  their  ruleVs,  began  to  demand  greater  privileges 
^  7^**   as  citizens,  and  aehare  in  the  government.     ^Stuyvesant 
•itied.      resided  the  demands  of  the  people,  and  was  sustained  by 
».  To  what  the  home  government.     'Thf  prevalence  of  liberal  prin- 
^StSns^Hw  ciples^  and  the  unjust  exactions  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
'SSwiSS?"  nient,  had  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people,  aid  when 
^^^       rumors'  of  an  English'  invasion  reached  themr,  they  were 
already  prepared  to  submit  td  English  authority,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  English  right?, 
1664.         ^'^'  •Early  in  1664,  during  a  peHod  of  peace  between 
4  arant'to   England  and  Holland,  the  king  of  England,  indifferent  to 
'^yS^'^  the  claims  ofnhe  Dutch,  granted^  to  his  brother  James,  the 
ft.  March »  Dukc  of  Y6rk)'the  whole  territory  from  the  Connecticut 
River  to  the  shores  6f  the  Delaware*,     ^he  duke  soon 
s.  Expeditim  fitted  out  a  s()uadR)n  under  Colonel  Nichols,  with  onlers 
MAt^iir-  to  take  {)ossession  of  the  Dutch  provin<^.     The  arrival  of 
wSn3i23'tl*®  fl^ef  fbtmd  New  Amsterdam  in  a  defenceless  state. 
The  goveijior,  Stuyvesapt,  faithful  to  his  employers,  as- 
sembled his  council  and  proposed  a  defence  ot  the  place ; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavored  to  infuse  his  own 
"-  spirk  into  his  people,  and  it  was  not  until  afler  the  capitu- 
bsepic    lation  had  been  agreed**  to*  by  the  magistrates,  that  be  re- 
e.  Sept  8.    luctantly  signed*  it. 

«.p/fla»*^       28.  'The  fall  of  the  capital,  which  now  received  the 
^inrrewAr.    name  of  New  York,  was  followed  by  the  surrender*  of  the 

d.  oc,  4.     settlement  at  Fort  Orange,  which  received  the  name  of 

Albany,  and  by  the  general  submission  of  the  province,* 

e.  Oct  It.  with  its  subordinate  settlements  on  the  Delaware.*  ^The 
niiuS^ff-  government  of  England  was  acknowledged  over  the  whole, 
'*^«S^"'  early  in  October,  1664. 

•  infuatinqf     29.  'Thus,  while  England  and  Holland  were  at  peace, 
OiiMc^nqumt.  ^jy  ^Q  ^^  ^f  ^jj^  i^^j  flagrant  injustice,  \he  Dutch  do- 
minion in  America  was  overthrown  after 'an  existence  of 
$Qnntmad»  little  moro  than  half  a  century.     'Previous  to  the  surren- 
leS't^cir'  def)  the  Duke  of  York  had  conveyed^  to  Lord  Berkeley 
f  jSys.4    *^^  ^^'  George  Carteret  ^IL  that  portion  of  New  Nether- 
lands which  now  forms  the  state  of  NeW  Jersey,  o?ef 
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which  a  separate  goveniinei)t  was 'established  under  ^    1M4« 
proprietors.     'The  settlpments  on^-tfae  Delaware,  subve-  — „ 
quently  called  '<  The  Territories/'  were,  connected  with  rmifovSa** 
the  province  of  New*  York  until  their  purchase*  hy  Wil-  «.  sm^.mt. 
iiam  Penn  in  1662,  when  they  were  joined  to  the  goyem- 
xasakoi  Pennsylvania. 


BkAmU. 


,     SECT^OK^n. 

HBW  tOILX,  FROM  THE  CONQUBST-CF  MlW  NBOiHBRLAKDS  Bf 
IMi,  UNTIL  THE  COMMENCEMBNT  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ZN- 
DUlN  war  mlTM.     (DELAWARE*  INCtfTnBD  jffNTIL  ISSI.) 

1.  'On 'the  surrender  of  New  Netherlands,  the  new  %.Chmt 
name  of  its  capital  was  extended  to  the  wh^e  territory  gM»  •fur 
embraced  under  the  govemment  of  the  Duke  of  York.  ^i^SST 
Lonf  Island^  which  hi^  heen<^  previously  gr^tied>>  to  the     '^'' 
Elarl  of  Steiling,  ^wa»  now,  in  tot^  disregard  of  tha  claiins 
of  Connecticut,  ptirchased  by  the  duke>  and  has  since  re- 
mained a  part  of  New  York.     '*  The  Territories,"  com- 
prising the  present  Delaware,  remained  under  the  juris-  , 
diction  of  New  York,  and  ware,  ruled  by  deputies  ,ap- 
pointed  by  the  governors  of  the  latter. 

2.  "Colonel  Nichols,  the  first  English  gevemor  of  ifae  g. 
province,  exenused  both  executive  and  legisUtive  powjexs,   ^SShm 
but  no  rights  of  repres^itation  we/e  conc^od  to  the    ^^^^- 
people.     The  Dutch  titles  to  land  were  held  to' be  invalid, 
and  the  fees  exacted  for  their  renewal  weiQe  a  source  of 
much  profit  to  the  new  goviimor.     The  people  were,  dis^ 
appointed  in  not  obtaining  a  representative  government, 
yet  it  must  b&  admitted  that  the  governor,  considering  his 
arbitrary  powers,  r4xled  with  much  moderatioi). 

3.  *Under  Lovelace,  the  successor  of  Nicholi,. the'- ar-     1667. 
bitrary  system  of  the  new  government  was  mpre  fully  de-     .  ^_^ 
veloped.     Thp  p^ple  protesteci  against  being  taxed  for  ^  jj,,,};,^ 
the  support  of  a  govemment  in  which  they  had  Jio  voice,    JJSlsJ^ 
and  when  their  proceedings  wejre  transmitted  to, the  gov- 
ernor, they  were  declared /<  scandalous,  iU^ga\,  and  sedi- 
dous,"  and  were  ordered  to  be  burned  ^y  the  common 
hangman.     Lovelace  declared  that,  to  keep  the  people  in 
order,  such  taxes  must  be  Laid  i^ipoo^riiem  as  should  give  qfiiScniSufry 
them  time  to  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  discharge  them.  Md*/n!S^ 

4.  *A  war  having  broken  out  between  England  and    ££3^^. 

•  DELAWARE,  oim  of  ibe  Middle  States,  and,  next  to  BJiode.IalMuLJhe  miaUeet  ewte  in 
the  Union,  oonteaui  an  azw  of  Imt  little  More  tban  9000  square  miles.  The  eoathern  part  of 
tbo  etate  is  lerel  and  sandy ;  tta*  northern  moderatalj  Ully  and  ron|^ ;  while  the  western  bor* 
dor  contains  an  elevated  table  land,  diriding  tbe  waten  whieh  fldl  into  tba  Cheaapeako  tem 
whieh  fUm  ittfeo  IMBwara  Baj. 


6  Titctmqumt 
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AlrAsra&  Holknd  in  I0T2,  in  -the  following-  ye«r  the  latter  d» 

""1717      patched  a  small  squadron  to  destroy  the  comoien^  of  the 

Wlo^,   English  colonies.     Aitivipg  at  New  York  during  the  ib- 

ft.  Am>  ••    sence  of  the  governor,  the  city  #as  surrendered*  by  the 

traitorous  and  cowardly  Manning,  without  any  attempt  it 

defence.    New  Jersey  made  no  resistance,  and  the  settle- 

ments  on  the  Delaware  followed  the  example.    The  name 

New  Netherlands  was  again  revived,  but  it  was  of  sboit 

1674.     continuance.     In  ^elnrjtiary  of  the  rollo^vi;ing  year  peace 

b.  Mk  If.    ^33  concluded^  between  th^  contending  powers,  and  eaiiy 

in  Noyember  New  Netherlanda  was  again  surrendered  to 

the  English. 

ijimpMtmt    '  5.  ^Doubts  bei|g  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Duke 

StnSSto^r  of  York's  title,  because-  it  had  been  granted  while  the 

rorfc.     '  Dutch'  were  in  fiiU  and  peaceful  posseSGdon  of  the  country, 

and  because^  the  country  Jiad  since  been  reconquered  % 

o  Jair  iL     them,  the  duke  thought  it  prudenf  to  obtain*  from  his  broth 

a  jmAw   er,  ihe  king,  a  new  pateht  oonfimiing  the  fcmner  grant. 

^^!SSf    *The  office  of  governor  was  eoqferred'^  on  Edmund  Aadra, 

d.  July  11.    who  afterwards  beeame  distinguished  as  the  tyrant  of 

New  Eirglaod.'* 
rcktraam'      ^*  *His  ffbvemment  was -arbitrary;  no  representatioo 
^!£!J!rir  ^^  allowed  the  peK>ple,  and  taxes  were  levied  withool 
'^*»**     their  consent.     *  As  the  Duke  of  York  claipaed  the  country 

^M^'  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  Gonnectieut  iliver,  in  the  following  sum- 
fimpifo^  mer  Androsprooeeded  to  Saybrook,  and  attempted"  to  en- 
A&SSdOm  ferob  the  clum ;  but  the  spirited  resistance  of  the  peofdf 
to  <^MN«eri-  compelled  him  to*  return  without  accomplishing  his  object. 
^p%sf^  7.  'Androif  likewise  attempted'  to  extend  his  jurisdic 
•.z^Mw  tion  over  New  Jersey,  claiming  it  as  a  dependencv  of 
'  uS^HMo.  New' Yo»k^  although  it  had  previously  been  r^ranteJ'by 

1682.  ^  ^^^'^  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret.     'Inf  1682  the  "  Ter^ 
a.  sm  p.  m.  ritoHes,"  now  forming  the  state  of  Delaware,  were  granted^ 

^"iS^  by  the  buke  of  York  to  William  Penn,  from  which  tirae 

SSSSiin^  ^"^^  the*Revokition  they  were  united  with  Pennsylvania, 

a.SMp.«7.  or  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  her  governors. 
T.suceonor       8«   ^AudroS    having    returned    to  England,    Colonel 

ofAnarcM.  'pj,Q„j^  Dongan,*  a*  Catholic,  was  appointed  governor,  and 

1683.  arrived  in  the  province  in  1^83.     "Through  the  advice  of 
^imSSS»  ^^'^^Bm  Penn  the  duke  hAd  instructed  Dongan  to  call  an 

nuAUtML  assembly  of  representatives.     The  assembly,  with  the  ap- 

i.  ixigf,  t.     proval  of  the  governor,  established*  a  ''  Ceartbr  of  Lib- 

SRilBS,"  which  conceded  to  the  people  many  important 

rights  which  they  had  not  previously  enjoyed. 

•  PrwMMw      9.   'The  charter  declared  that  <  supreme  legislatiTe 

^LSut,    power  should  forever  reside  in  the  governor,  council,  and 

people,  met  in  general  assembly ; — ^that  every  freeholder 

and  freeman  might  vote  for  representatives  without  le- 
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straint, — ^that  no   freeman' should    suffer,  but  by  jucTg.    t#M; 

ment  of , his  pe^rs,  and  that  fill  trials  should  be  by  a  jury 

of  twelve  men,-^that  no  tax  should  be  assessed,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  but  by  the  c<Hisent  of  the  assembly,— 
that  no  seaman'or' soldier  should  be  gartered  on  the  in- 
habitants against  their  will,--.4hat  bo  « martial  law  should  ^ 
exist, — and  that  no  person  professing  faith  in.  Grod;  by 
JesuB  Christy  should  at. any  time,  'bein^ahy  way  dis- 
quieted or  questioned  for  any  difTerence  of  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  religion/  *In  1684  the  governors  of  New  York  and  ^|-^^|^y«r 
Virginia  met  thei  deputies  of  the  Pive  Nations  at  Albany, 
and  renewed*  with  {hem  a  treaty  of  peaoe^  •-  *"»•  * 

10.  'On  the,acceision»»  of  the  Dukec  of  York'  to  the     1®^- 
throne  of  England,  with  the  title  of  Jkmes  II.,  the.  hopes  ^  Il^JSwy 
whieh  the  people  entertained^  of  a  permanent  represents-   JSgrag 
tive  government,  were  in  a  Ineasure  defeated.     A  direct  '''^Jj*^ 
tax  was  '^deereed,  jMonting  presses,  the  dread  of  tyrants,    Jknw«  a 
were  ibrbiddenr  in  the  provkice ;  wad  many  a]rbitrafy  Ex- 
actions were  imposed  on  the  people. 


•• » 


11^  'It  was  the  evident. intention '^ the  Idng  to  ihtro-  •rt&SrSf' 
duoe  the  Catholic  religion  dnt«  |he  proyini^e,  and  most,  of  ^^'jl^^^ 
the  officers  appointed  by  hhn  Wisre  oT that  faith.    .*A«nonc:  ttutmakii^ 
other  modes  of  introducing  popery,  James  instructed  G6v.  xl^m;  kL 
ernoT  Dongan  to  favor  the  introduction  of  Catholic  priests,  Sff^SSSLri. 
by  the  Freneh,   among  the  Iroquois ;  but  Dongan,  al- 
though a  Catholic,  clearly  seeing  the  ambitious  designs  of  *    . 
the  French  fotr  extending- their  influence  oVer  the  mdian 
tribes,  resasted  the  measure.     *The  Iroquois  -remained  at-   '^St£i 
tached  to  the  English,  and  long  oarriedon  a  violent  wv-  '^'^'^'■^ 
faie  against  the  French.     Dilring  the  administratioki  of    * 
Dongan  the  French  made  two 'invasions*  of  the  territory  «•  ""j^*^ 
of  the  Iroquois,  neither  of  which  was  successful i  9m  p  sit- 

12.  'Dongan  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Nicholson,  the  1688. 
lieutenanUj^eneral  of  Andres.  Andros  had  been  pfe-  tiuSl^i^tn- 
viously*  appointed  governor  of  New  .England,  and  his  ^yiS^^!*^ 
authority  was  now  extended  over  tbe  province  of  New  a  seep.  m. 
York.  n!*he  discontents  of  the  people  had  been  gradually  ^J^gJ^ 
increasing  since  the  conquest  urom  the  Dutch,  and  when,  qf  wuuam 
m  1689,  news  arrived  of  the  accession  of  Williaim  and  i  aqo*' 
Mary  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  people-  joyfully  re- 

oeived  the  intelligence,  and  rose  in  open  rebellion  to  the 
existing  government.  ,      . 

13.  •One  Jacob  Leisler,  a  captain  of  the  militia,  aided  ^^yjgj^ 
by  several  hundred  men  in  arms,  with  the  general  appro-  mdqfNUik' 
bation  of  the  citizens  took  possession*  of  the  fort  at  New     ^  j^^ 
York,  in  the  name  of  William  and  Mary ;  while  Nichol- 
son, after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  counteract  the 
movements  of  the 'people,  secretly  went  on  board  a  ship 
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/LMALT9I8.  and  sailed  for  Bngkmd.     ^The  magistrates  of  the  city, 
LTteifM^  however,  being  opjposed  to  the  assumption  of  Leisler,  re- 
tnuM^Su  paired  to  Albwy,  where  the  aathbrity  of  Leisler  was  de- 
'''       nied,  although,  in  both  places,  the  government  was  ad- 
ministered  in  the  name  of  William  and  Mary. 
%  MUbome*t  '    14.  *Milbome,  the  son-in-law  of  Leisler,  *wa8  sent  to 
T&aZ!^  Albany  to  deinand  }he  surrender  of  the  fort  ^  but,  meeC> 
ing  with  oi^position,  he  returned  without  accomplishing 
s  imtruc-   his  object.     *In  December,  letters  arrived  fiom  the  king, 
iWm£iv  ^  empowering  Nicholson,  or  whoever, administered  the  gov- 
rmrdiltw  emmout  in  his  absence,  to  take  the  chief  cemmand  of 
^'^^     the  province.     Leisler  regarded  the  letter  as  addressed  to 
himself,  and  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of  lieutenant- 
governor. 

1690.  15/  *King  William's  war  having  at  this  period  broken 
HonSa^  out,  in  Febniary,*  1690,  a  party  of  about  three  hundred 

neeuuiy.     French  and  In4ian9.fell  upon  Schenectady,  a, village  on 
ft.  reb.  18.    ii^  Mohawk,  killed  skty  persons,  took  thirty  prisooeTs, 
s-MMM*  and  turned  the  place.     *SQon  after  this  event,  the  north- 
ern portibn*  of  the  pro^ce,  terrified  by  the  recent  calam- 
,     ity,  and  troubled  by  doAiestic   factions, '3rielded  to  the 
authority  of  Leisler. 
•  BnterpriM      16.  'The  noTthem  colonies,  roused  by  the  atrocities  of 
mSSSa    the  French  and^  their  savage  allies  at  the  commenoemeot 
and  Quebec  q£  j^j^g  William's  war,  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
b  Biv  SM  turn.     After  the  successful  expedition**  of  Sir  "William 
*****         Fhipps  against  Port-  Royal ;  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut,  united  for  the  reduction  of  Monti^sal  and 
Quebe^.     The  naval  armament  sent  against  Quebec  was 
<i.8Mp.ifa  wholly  unsuccessful.*    The  land  exp^ition,  planned  by 
Leisler,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Win- 
throp  of  Connecticut,  proceeded  as  far  as  Wood  Creek,* 
nei^r  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,'|'  when  sickness,  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  dissensions  among  the  officers, 
.    compelled  a  return. 

1691.  17.  'Early  in  1691  Richard  Ingoldsby  arrived  at  Nev 
^  iSSuff^  York,  and  announced  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Blough- 

ter,  as  govenK>r  of  the  province.     He  bore  a  commisaoa 

as  captain,  and  without  producing  any  order  from  the 

d  Feb.  t.    king,  or  fit)m  Slought^r,  haughtily  demanded**  of  Leisler 


•  Wood  Oetk,  in  WaahiiurUm  Coon^,  Keir  York,  flows  noitlft,  and  ftUa  lato  Om  toatbMd 
of  Like  Champlaln,  ftt  the  TiSaffB  of  Whitehall.  The  pMmm  hodj  at  mJttr^  however.  bMveei 
^Vhitehall  end  Tioonderoga,  li  often  called  -^Soiitk  Rioer.  Throoch  a  eoneldeiable  pordea  «r 
ite  eoone  Wood  Creek  ie  now  need  as  a  part  of  the  Champtain  Omal.  There  Is  another  Wood 
Oraek  in  Oneida  Countj,  New  York.    (See  Map,  p.  378  and  MaKp.  8M.) 

t  Lake  ChampUun  lies  between  the  states  of  New  York  and  V^raont,  and  exinids  Ibar  or 
Ave  miles  Into  Canada.  It  Is  aboat  190  miles  In  length,  end  Taries  from  half  amUe  to  iAi«i 
miles  in  width,  iu  eontheni  portion  beb^^  the  Aanowest.  Its  outlet  Is  ihe.Borel  or  MeheBes, 
throogh  which  It  discharges  Its  Waters  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  lake  was  disoowed  ia 
1008  by  Samuel  Ohamplaln,tbafbiuidflr  of  Qoehee.    (flee  OanaiHin  Htotoiy,  p>.  fltf.) 
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the  sanrender  of  the  fert.    With  this  demand  Leisler  re*   IMI, 

fused  to  comply.     He  proiQstejd  against  the  lawless,  pro*    • 

oeedings  of  Ingoldsby,  ^ut  declai^d  his  readiness  to  yield 
the  government  to  Slouffhter  on  his  arrival.  (      t 

Id.  ^At  length,  in  Alarcby'Sroughter  himself  arrived,*  «.Much9ii 
and  Leisler  immediately  sent  nfiess^ngers  to  receive  hi«  ^'aSuSSi^ 
orders.     The  messengers  wexe  detaiil^ed,  and.^Jigoldsby  tSljSSImt, 
was  twice  sent  to  the  l>rt  with  a  verbal  commission  to  de--> 
nfand  its  surrender/  *^Leisler  at  first  .hesitated  to  yield  to  t.  Bttuatim 
his  inveterate  enemy,  preferring  to  deliver  the  fort  into  mduur^ 
the  hands  of  Sloughter  himself;  but,  as  his  mestfangeift      '*^* 
and  his  Tettera  to  Sloughter  were  unheeded^  the  next  day 
he  personally  surrendered  the  fort,  and  with  Milboijie  and 
others  was  immediately  thrown  into  prisqp. 

19.  'Leisler  apd  Milborse  were  soon  alier  tried  on  the  t.  Trihimtd 
charge  t>f  being  rebelsvand  traitors,  and  were  condemned  ^SSS£!°2a 
to  deatA,  but  Sloughter  hesitated  fo  put  thesentence  in  ex-    •**•**•■ 
ecution.     At  Iffiigth  the  enemies  of  the  sondemned,  when 

no  other  measures  could  prevail  with  the  governor,  invited 
him  to  a  feast,  and,  wheahis'  reason  was  drowned  inline, 
persuaded  him  to  s^  the  ^sath  warrant.  Befosa  he  re- 
covered from  his  intoxicatioil  the  prisoners  were*  exe-. 
cuted.^  ^Their  estates  were  confiscated,  but  were  after-  h.  uv. «. 
wards,  on  application  to  the  king,  restored  to  their  heirs.      ySff 

20.  *In  June,  Sloughter  met  a  council  of  the  Irpquois>    J^othtr 
or  Five  Nations,  at  Albany,  and  renewed  the  treaties  SnSllam^ 
which  had  forme;ply  been  in  fi>rce. '  Soqu  after,  IjaviAg  '"^'^S!^ 
returned  to  New  York,  he  ended^  by  a  sudden  death,*  a    «•  av . «. 
short,  weak,  and  turbulent  administration.     ^Inth^mean  9  wmtm- 
time  the  English,  with  their  Indiai/  allies^  the  Jroquois^  ISiSt&T 
carried  on^the  war  against  the  French,  and,  under  Major     1692. 
Schuyler,*  made  a  succei^ful  attack  on  ihe  French  settle- 
ments beyond  Lake  Champlain.  .    ^ . « 

21.  'Benjamin  Fletcher,  the  next  goTemor  of  the  prov-  7.  OMraefir 
ince,  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  andof  moderate  %bili-  fiuSS^ 
ties ;  but  he  had  the  prudende  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
Schuyler,  in,  his  mteroourse  with  the  Indians.  'The  Iro-  s.  '^^^^ 
quois  remained  the  active  allies  of  the  English,^  and  their  lS!aitJ£^ 
situation  in  a  great  measure  screened  the -province  of  New  '^  ^^!^ 
York  fis)m  the  attacks  of  4he  French*  ^®^** 

22.  'Fletcher  having  been  authorized  by  the  crown  to  %.  ihiuim^ 
take  the  command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut,  he  pro-  otmmuicmt, 
ceeded  to  Hartford  to  execute  his  commission ;   but  the    ^  j,^  ^ 
people  resisted,*'  and  he  was  forced  to  return  without  ac-    ^  p  »«• 
(somplishing  his  object.     '*He  labored  with  great  zeal,  in  tim^toia- 
endeav<Nring  to  establish  the  English  Church;   but  the    '^Sl^uS^ 
people  demanded  toleration,  and  the  assembly  resolutely     cf»*rch. 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  governor.    "In  1696  the  '^  ^^^^  ^ 
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ANALYSIS.  French,  under  Frontenac,  with  a  large.  fi>roe»  made  an 
, —  unsQccessful  invaskm*  of  the  territ<Mry  of  the  Iroquois.-^ 
*i  cto«y*  *In  the  following  year  King  .William's  w«r  was  termi* 
^'etopTM   ^^^^  ^y  ^®  peace  of  Ry8widc,»» 

i-BeOiummtt     23.  Htk  1698,  the  Eail  of  Bdlamont,  an  Irish  peer,  a 

^jSfSSia^  man  of  energy  and  integilty,  suceeeded*  Fletcher  in  the 

cfc'A^  It.   ftdminJstPation  of  the-  govemment  of  NeF  Yoltk,  and,  in 

the  following  'year,  New  Hampshire '  and*  Massachusetts 

t.  Qf^net.  were  added  to  his  jurisdiotion.    "Piracy  had  at  this  tima 

increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  infesting  every  sea  fiom 

America  to  China;  and  Bellamont  had  be^n  partieulaily 

instructed  to  put  an  end  to  this  evil  on  the  American  coast 

4.  Btua-        24.  ^For  this  pjurpose,  before  his  departure  for  Ameri- 

VHSt^emu.  ca,  in  connection #¥ith  several  persons  of  distinction  he  had 

equipped  a  ^ef^sel,  the  command  of  which  was  givoD  )o 

f.  wuiiflM  William  Kidd.     *Kidd,  himself,  however,  aocm  afl^r  turn* 

^^'^      ed  pirate^  and  became  the  terror  of  the  seas;   but,  at 

4.  tJBif,  vm.  length,  appearing  publicly,  at  Boston,  he  was  arrested,^ 

e.  Ma^sa.   and  sent  to- England,  where  he  was  tried  and  executed.* 

t.  chgfM    •Bellamoptand  his  partners  were  charged  with  abetting 

*ff^^  Kidd  in  >hlb  Piracies,  atid  ehfring  the  plunder,  but  after 

an  exaipinatioB  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nothing  *ooald 

be  found  to  criminate  them. 

1701.  25.  ^On  the  death^  of  Bellamont,  the  vicious,  haughty, 
^Jw'Sd,  and  intolerant  Lojrd  Combury  was  appointed  governor  of 
gWqfAii  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  was  soon  afterwards  added 
f  MuebH.  to.  his  jurisdiction, — ^the  proprietors  of  the  latter  province 

1702.  having  surrelncfered  their  rights  to  the  crown  in  1702.*— 
i.seei».as».  "On  thQ  arrival''  of  Combury,  the  province  was  divided 
JLSSiSL  between  two  violent  factions,  the  friends  and  the  enemies 
"^  iaL^'  of  the  latQ  unfoHunate  Leisler;  ,^d  the  new  governor,  by 

h.  Maj.     espousing  <he  cause  of  the  latter,  and  by  peiseputing  with 

unrelenting  hate  all  denominations  except  that  of  the 

Church  •  of  England,  soon  rendered  himself  odious  to  the 

.  great^nass  f  f  the  people. 

rBkreoM       26.  *He  likewise  embezzled  the  public  money,— con- 

^^       tracted  debts  which  he  was  unable  to  pay, — repeatedly 

dissolved  the  assembly  for  opposition  to  his  wishes, — and, 

by  hb  petty  tyranny,  and  dissolute  habits,  soon  weakened 

his  influence  with  all  parties,  who  repeatedly  requested  his 

^fSSd^  recall.     ''Being  depriiyed*  of  his  office,  his  creditois  threw 


him  into  the  sfCme  prison  wherb  he  had  unjustly  confined 

i!ine.     i^^ny  worthier  men,  and  where  he  remained  a  prisoner, 

for  debt,  until  the  death  of  his  father,  by  elevating  him  to 

the  peerage,  entitled  him  to  his  liberation. 

It.  aubm-        27.  "As  the  history  of  the  successive  administrations  of 

'teSwtoSr!*'  the  governors  of  New  York,  from  this  period  until  the 

time  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  would  possess  little 
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intereet  for  the  general  reader,  a  few  of  the  more  iapovt-    Wf09^ 
ant  events  only  ynll  be  mentioned. 


^.  'Queen  Anne's  war  liaving  broken  out  in  1702,  the  jfJSijtj^. 
northern  colonies,  in  1709,  mam  ejctenslTe  preparatipqs'i^j^^^GiMi- 
fbr  an  attack  on  Otaada.«'   While  the  New  England  oolo- 
mes  were  prepaoring  a  naTud-aAnament  to  co-operate  with 
one  expeoted  from  England,  ^New  York  and  New.  Jeieej 
rtfised  a  force  of  .eiriifeen  hmidred  ipen  to  march  against 
M6ntreal  ^  by  way  of  Lake  Champlidn>  ^ '  This  fi>roe  pio- . 
oeeded  as  fitr  as  Wood*  Creek;*  when,  learning  that  the  a.  m.pl an 
armament  promised  foorn  England  had  b^jon  ssnt  toPor- 
tugal,  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

39.  ^Soon  after,  the  project  was  renewed;  and  a  large     1711. 
fleet  nnder  the  command,  of  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  faehur  t-  Theuoam 
sent  from  England  to  cooperate  with  the  oolonial  fonses, 
an  expedition  of  four  thousand  men  from  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  commenced  its-  maitsh  'towaitls     •  ^ 
Canada.     The  fleet  being  liliattered^  by  a  stonn,  and  re^  b.SMrt»* 
turning  tc  England,  tiie  land  expeditioiv  after  preceedfaig   ^^<*'  "** 
as  far  as  Lake  George,*  was  likewise  compelled  to  retitni«. 

30.  "The  debt  ineurred  by  New  York  in  these  .expe-  t.Th»daf 
ditions,  remained  a  heavy  burden  upon  her  resources  fbr    *J5^ 
many  years.     ^In>  1718  the  Tusearoras,  having  been  de*     1719» 
foated  in  a  war  with  the  Carolinians,  mignHed  to  the  ^J^l^^l^ 
nortb,  and  joined  the  confoderaey  of  the'  Five  Nations^     urtirm. 
— afterwards  known  as  the  "  Six  Nations." 

91.  ^he  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718^  put  an  end  to  ^.Tnai^^ 
Queen  Anne'e  war,  and,  if  we  except  the  brief  intervM   J^JJ^ii, 
of  King  George's  war,^  relieved  the;  BngHsh  colonies^  d.  m«-iiia 
during  «^  period  of  for^  years,  'ftoOi  tiie  ilepredations'of 
the  French  and  their  Indian-  allies.    'In  1722  the  govern-     1722. 
OI8  of  -Ne^  York,  Vii^ia,  and  Pennsylvanik,  met  ^e  jfcjyjBj^ 
deputies  of  the  Iroquois  at  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  con..  My  imum- 
finning  treaties,  and  transactibg  other  business.    'During  t.  dnmtti^ 
the  same  year  Governor  Burnett  established  a  trading-     ^tS 
house  at  C^ego,'|'  on  the  soufteastem*  shore,  of  Lake  On- 
tario ;  and  in  1727  a  fort  wa&  completed  at  the  same 
place.    The  primary  object  of  this  frontier  establishment  •.  nr 
was  to  secure  the  favor  of  .the  Indiuis,  by  a  direct  trade     ^^^^ 
with  them,  which  had  beforo  been  engroMed  by  te 
French. 


*  Zofa  GMi8«.  ealtod  by  flM  VMidi  2^  Auraiiwiif,  on  afoeoaiftortli*  p«ri^ 
Md  BOW  tk^qaniHj  called  the  Honeon,  lies  noeUy  betiiwn  WaehiagtMi  umd  Wamn  Oowi- 
tfea,  near  the  wmUiem  ertwmity  of  Lake  CbampUin,  with  wMch  to  onOtt  ecmmimieetee.  It 
b  a  beaollltal  sheet  of  water,  »0  liwfe  alKvva  Ibe  Htoriton.  snAjarfmuided  Iqr  1^ 
ffafrtr.4fane  ndleeiB  lengthf  and  from  two  to  tfnee  Ib  width,  and  le  hilewpewed  with 
•oaMaadi.  Ijike CtomB wae lotw eoMpfoaooe in: the eadr  waia of  Mke eoml^f ,  aad 
Mnombleba«tlMW«n%m^t«nttibetftafl.    {Bmm^p.99k} 
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ANALTB18.      32.  'The  FnoclH  at  this  time,  had  evidently  fbmied 
the  scheme  of  oonfiniDg  the  English  to  the  territory 


ArijMrfijfiftt  of ihe^ Alleghanies,  by  ececting  tiline  of  forts  and 

'^**^     hollies  on  the  western  waters,  und  by  securing  the 

^SaSSr  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  weiftem  tribes.    'With  this  view,  in  17:26 

'""^    they  renewed  the  fortress  at  Niagara,*  which  gave  them 

control  'OTQr  the-  commerce  of  the  remote  interior.     Five 
1731.     years  later  they  established  »  garrison  on  the  eastern 

shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  but  soon  after  removed  it  to 

Crown  Point,f  on  the  western  show.     The  latter  defend. 

ed  die  usual  route  to  Canada,'  and  gave  security  to  Mon- 

•.FtoiMMMM  treal.     "With  the  exoeption  of  the  English  fortress   at 

alf^SSS'M  Oswego;  the  French  had  possession  of  the  entice  country 

^^^^'    wateved  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  while 

their  cldms  to  Louisiana,  oip  the  west,  embraeed  the 

whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
4.QNMi(ifan  88.  ^D^ring  the  administration  of  Governor  Cosby, 
%!»£S  who  came  out  in  ^732^  the  province  was  divided  between 
om.  Ow»y*  ^y^  violent  parlies,  the  libecal  or  democratic,  and  the  aiis. 
§.Pn9teuthn  tobratic  party.  *A  journal  io^  the  popular  party  having 
MUM.  attacked  the  measures  of  the  governor  and  council  with 
I./.P.  zaa-  gome  yirulence^  the  editor*  was  thrown  ipto  prison,^  and 


fer. 


b.  itov.  3m.  proseeuted  for  a  libel  again^  the  government.     Great  ex- 
1735.    ^citdment  prevailed ;  the  editor  was  zealously  defended  by 
able  counsel;  and  an  independent  jury  gave  a  verdict  of 
c  Jvir.     acquittal." 

pJSl^£i      ^^'  ''^^^  people  applauded  their  conduct,  and,  to  An. 
mvJigrattt  ctf^w  Hamilton  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  defenders  of 
^mdnuty  the  accused,  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  New  Yowk  pre- 
.'    sented  an  elegant  ^d  hox,  for  his  learned  and  genexous 
defbnce  of  the  rights  ef  mankind  and  the  liberty  of  the 
iu^  <Af«  preite.    'This  important  trial  shows  the  prevailing  liberal 
ragSSd.    sentiments  of  the  people  at  that  period,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  early  germs  of  American  freedom. 
1741.         85.  *In  1741  a  supposeSi  negro  plot  occasioned  great 
^StVnS.  excitement  iQ.  the  city  of  New  York.     There  were  then 
many  s)aVes  in  the  province,  against  whom  suspicioa  was 
first  jdireoted  by  the  robbery  of  a  dwelling  house,  and  by 
the  frequent -occurrence  of  fires  evidently  caused  by  de- 
sign.    The  magistrates  of  the  city  having  offered  rewards, 


•  Thifl  pteee  wm  In  Um  iteto  of  New  T«tk,  on  •  point  of  land  at  ttM  mooUi  of 
BiTor.    ABOorl7aal679afrenofaalllcer,M.  do  Salle,  laclooedamftUqiothaniilthiM 
no  tivtfiloatlona  onoo  Incloood  a  spaoe  of  flight  aerao,  and  it  waa  long  tlio  greitteat  plaeo 
of  MontMal  and  west  of  Albany.    Tbo  jlmoiioau  iitt  Nlagan  now  oeooplM  tho  rito  of  Mm  «M 
iMneh  Ibrt.    (Boo  Map,  p.  45L) 

t  Oown  Fmu  it  a  town  lai  Mm/a  Connty,  Now  ToriCj  on  the  woatam  iiioro  of  Laka 
plain.    Tho  liwt,oallod  by  tho  Franoh  .FWliFV«tf«m,  and  aAorwaida  repaint 
Mtf,  wai  ritMted  on  a  point  of  land  proM^nS  into  tho  lake  at  tho  N.B.  aztranlty  of 


townjUinoij-lho  miloa,  in  a  dircot  Una,  NX  ftoot  Albany.    Iti  dta  ia  now  mailKad  by  a 
if  nina. 
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pardoD,  and  freedonf,  to  any  slave  that  would  testity    i^4f . 

agfldust  inceAdiaries  and  conspirators,  some  abandoned . 

females  were  induoedto  declare  that  the  negroes  had 
combined  to  bum  the  city  and  make  one  of  theJLr  number 
governor. 

S6.  'There  was  soon  no  want  of  witnesses;  the  nurh-  ^J^SSJf 
ber  of  *  the  accused  increaised  rapidly;   and  even  white      hmu. 
men  were  designated  bs  concerned  in  the  'plot.    Before 
the  excitement  was'^over.  more^  tl\an'  thirhr  persons  were 
executed; — several  of  these  were  burned  at  die  stake; 
and  many  were  iransported.to  foreign  parts. 

87.  'When  aQ  apprehensions  of  dan|^er  had  subsided^   \Sff^ 
and  men  began  to  reflect'  up&n  the  madness  of  the  project'  jgppgg 
itself,  and  the  base  character  of  most  of  the  witnesses,  the  ^htJSST 
reality  of  the  plot  began  to  be  doubted  ;  and  Xhe  people  ^ISSSm^ 
looked  back, With  horror  upon  the  numerbus  and  cruel 
punishments  that  had  been  inflicted.  '- 

88.  'Boston  and  ^nhm  have  had  their  delusions  of    ^^SS» 
witchcraft,  and  New  York  iXb  Negro*  Plot,  in  each  'of  »«g»>g> 
which  many  innocent  pel'sons  su&red  death.     These  «»jfi|t*Mje 
mourhAiI  results  show  the  necessity  of'^xceedmg  cliu- 

tion  and  calm  investigation  in  times  of  great  public  ex- 
citement, lest  terror  of  deluded  enthusiasm  -get  !he  pre- 
dominance of  reason,  and  **  make  madmen  of  us  all.''    . 

89.  *The  subsequent  histoly  of  New  York,  previous  to  4.  tfc^witi^ 
the  commencement  of  the  French  and  Indifui  war,  con-  StSw  nS 
tains  few  events  of  importance.    In  1745,  during  King    1745. 
George's  war,  the  savages  in  alliance  with  France  made 

some  incursions  into  the  territory  north  of  w&.lba:ny,  ^d  a  . 
few  villagies  were  deserted**  on  their  approach.     The     a-Hwr. 
province  made^'some  preparations  to  join  the  eastern  colo- 
nies in  ah  expedition  against  Canada,  but  in  1748  a  treaty     1748. 
of  peace  was  concluded^  between  the  contending  powers,    b.  oot  is. 
and  New  York  again  fenjoyied  a  short  interval  cf  repose, 
eocm  to  be  disturb  by  a  conflict  more  sanguinary  than 
any  which  had  preceded.     A  connecfted  history  of  that 
contest,  in  which  all  the  colonies  acted  in  concert,  is  giv- 
en in  the  ''French  and  Indian  War."*  '  «.•«». ml 
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iSSff.^  N'EW\XERSET.« 

1.  MwMr       1.    'The  territory  embraced  in   the  present  state  of 
uSuju^  New  Jersey  was  included  in  the  Dutch  province  of  New 
*'^'*        Netherlands-;  apd  the  few  events  connected  with  its  his- 
tory, previous  Ip  the  eonquest  by  the  Elnglish  in  1664, 
t.  Ari^Mf*  belong  to  that  province.    'In  1623  Fort  Nassau  was  built 
""""^^    on  the  eastern  bank,  of  the  Delaware,  but  was  soon  afier 
deseited.     Probiibly  %  few  years  before  this  the  Dutch 
b^gan  to  form  settlen^ents  at  Beigen,  and  other  places 
*  west  of*  the  Hudson,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York ;  but 
the  first  colonizing  ^f  the  province  4ates,  more  properly, 

1664.  fn>m  the  settlement  of  Elizabethtownf  in  1664. 

t  Pwtfbnqr      2.  *Sqon  liter  the. grant  of  New  Netherlands  to  the 

^^JSS^ST  Duke  of  York,  and  previous  to  the  surrender,  the  duke 

'^yiJS^  conveyed*' that  portion  of  th^  territory  which  is  bounded 

J^^     on  the  east,  south,'  and  west,  .respectively,  by  the  Hudson, 

the  sea,  and  the  Delaware,  and  nprth  by  the  41st  degree 

and  46th  minUte  of  latitude,  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir 

George  Carteret,  who  were  already  proprietors  of  Carolina. 

4^4Mw    «This  tract  was  called  New  Jersey,  in  complimeni  to  Car- 

tf£i      teret,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey^ 

b.Noi»)P.in.  and  had  defended  it  for  the  king  during  the  civil  war> 

1665.  3.  *To  invite  settlei^  to  the  country,  the  proprietors 
MMiSiSMd  ^'^^^^  published'  rS  liberal  oons^tution  for  the.  colony, 
k^thtpropri-  promising  freedom  from  taxation,  except  by  the  act  of 

e.Feb.M.    ^  colonial  ^  assembly,  and  securing  equal  privileges,  and 
•.^Mjtwt  liberty  of  conscience  to  all.    *In  1665  Philip  Carteret,  the 


VSaiSuS^  first  governor,  arrived,''  and  established  himself  at  Eliza- 
ftejiiiuiiiiijL  |,0^^^||^  recently  setded  by  emigrants  from  Long  Island, 

and  which  became  the  first  capital  of  the  infant  colony. 

T.  TtaMTiy      4.  ^New  York  and  New  England  furnished  most  of 

****"•     the  early  settlers,  who  \f  ere  attracted  by  the  salubrity  of 

a  rnrijf  nT  ^^  climate,  and  the  Uberal  institutions  which  the  inhab- 

«jjjjg»]gj  itante  were  to  fenjoy.    "Fearing  little  from  the  neighboring 

Indians,  whose  strength  had  been  broken  by  long  hostili- 


•  NBW  JIR8KT.  OM  of  Um  Middfe  StetM.  bofderiaff  on  fte  Aflurtle,  and  lyfaur  Moihor 
Mtw  Toik,  and  «■»  of  Pw&o'lTMila  and  DewinM,  oontttnt  an  ana  of  abont  8000  iqaHa 
■Uai.  The  DOithani  part  of  tha  state  la  mountainoua,  the  middle  la  dlranillad  bj  hilla  aad 
faU^ja,  and  la  nail  adapted  to  gnalng  and  to  BMwt  klnda  of  gntaif  while  the  aovtbem  part  la 
laval  and  aaiidj,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  banen ;  the  natual  frowth  of  the  aoll  balBff  ddaSj 
dmb  oaka  and  yeUow  pliiai. 

t  BixaUUaoum  U  dtnated  on  lUaabethtowii  Ovetk,  two  and  a  half  milea  fttn  Iti  oBtnnee 
Into  Staten  laland  Soond,  and  tuelTe  ndka  S.W.  trom.  New  York  oltj.  It  was  naaMd  ftm 
U4r  Biabelli  Oartaret,  wife  of  Sir  GeorBe  Carteret.    (See  ICap,  p.  S90,  and  p.  86a; 

*  The  island  of  J«rMy  Is  a  strongly  Ibfttfled  island  In  the  RngMah  Channel,  aeventeen  adkt 
htm.  the  Vnneh  eoast.    It  is  twalTa  nilaa  long,  and  has  an  average  width  of  about  Ave  aaSiai 
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ties  with  the  Dutch,  fbd  guarded  by  the  Piye  Nations  and    IMft. 

-New  York  against  the  apprbaches  of  the  French  and  their 

savage  allies,  the  colonists  of  New  Jersey,  enjoying  a 
happy  security,- escaped  the  dangers  and  privations  which 
had  aSlicted'vthe  inhabita(its  of  most  o£  the  other  provinces. 

5.  'After  a  few  ^ears  of  quiet,  dcgnestic  disputeis  began  l  m&pm^ 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  colony.     The  proprietors,  by   252^ 
their  constitution,  had  required  the  payment,  after  1670,     1670. 
of  a  penny  or  half  peftmy  an  acre  for  the  use  of  land ; 
but  wheii  the  day  of  payment  arrived,  the  demand  of  the 
tribute  met  with  general  opposition.     Those  iitlio  had  pur- 
chased land  of  uie  Indians  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  the  proprietors,  asserting  thaf  la  deed  from  the 
former  was  parai^ount  to  any  other  title.     .'A  wea(:  and  i.  rkwiiiii 
dissolute  son  of  Sir  George  Carteret  was  induced  to  assume*  '**!uifi^ 
the  government,  and  after  two  years  of  disputes  .and  con- 
fhsion,  the  established  authority  w,a^  set. at  defiance  by 
open  iusurrection,  and  the  governor  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn^ to  Elngland.  '  ;  vim, 

6.'  4n  the  ibtlowing  year,  during  a  war  with*  Holland,     1673. 
the  Dutch  regained*^  all  their,  former  possessions,  includmg  'JSSrSi^' 
New  Jersey,  but  reared. them  to  the  English  in  1674.  ^»J^^^ 
^After  this  event,  the  Duke  of  York  obtained<>  a  second  e.  smp  m. 
charter,  confirming  the  former  grant ;  and,  in  disregard  j^SSSUp 
of  the  rights  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  appointed*  Andres  ^'yS^ 
governor  over  the  whole  r^-united«provin&e.     On  the  ap-    d.  Juiyf. 
plication  of  Carteret,  however,  the  duke  consented  to  re-    •'J«*r»- 
store  New  Jersey ;  but  he  afterwards  endeavored^  to  avoid     '••o*- 
the  full  performance  of  his  engagemefit,  by  ^pretepding 
that  he  had  reserved  certain  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
the  country,  which  Andros  seized  every  omx>rtunity  of  as- 
serting. 

7.  •In  1674  Lor^  Berkeley  sold'  his  share  d(  New     1674. 
Jersey  to  John  Fenwick,  iii  trust  for  Edward,  Byllinge  jJ^S^tk 
and  his  assignees.     'In. the  following  year  Philip  Carteret    ttnitan- 
returned  to  New  Jersey,  and  resumed  the  government ;  «•  Ma»eh«. 
but  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of.  Andros  long  continued  to 
disquiet  the  colony. '  Carteret)  attempting  to  establish  a  \mSm 
direct  trade  between  England  and  New  Jersey,  was  ^^Sm.  ^^ 
warmly  opposed  by  Andros,  who  claimed,  for  the  duke 

his  master,  the  right  of  rendering  New  Jersey  tributary 
to  New  York,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  arrest  Governor 
Carteret  and  convey  him  prisoner  to  New  York. 

8.  ^Byllinge,  having  become  embarrassed  in  his  for-  ''J^^SSSS* 
tunes,  made  an  assignment  of  his  share  ip  the  province  to       irc- 
William  Penn  and  two  others,  all  Quakers,  whose  first 

care  was  to  effect  a  division  of  the  territory  between 
themselves  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  that  they  might  es- 


1675. 
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ANALYSIS,  t^blish  a  separate  gpve>nhient  in  accordance  with  theif 

i.DivMon  peculiar  religious  principles.     *The  divisi(Hi*  was  accom- 

^SnaT^    plished*  without  difficulty ;  Carteret  receiving  the  eastein 

a  Joiy  It.    portion  of  the  province,  which  was  called  ELast  Jebsbt  ; 

and  the  assignees  of  Byllinge  the  western  portion,  which 

1677.     they  named  WestJeHs^y.    'The western  propnetors  theo 

^JI'^JJ^^*  gave***  the  settlers  a  free  constitution,  under  the  title  of 

«<|»v       ^'Concessions,^'  ^milar  to  that  given  by  Berkeley  and 

kMarehis.  Qaj^Qf^^,  granting- all  the  important  privileges  of  civil  and 

^  religious  liberty.  • 
s  auoenim^     9.  ?The  authors  of  the  "  Constitution'^  accompanied  its 
^Styt^fi  publication  with  a  special  recommendation  of  the  province 
wiMtenm.  ^  ^^  members  of  their  own  religious  fraternity,  and  in 
1677  upwards^  of 'feuir  hundred  Quakers  catee  pver  and 
A.BuMteicf  settled  in  West  New  Jersey.    ^The  settlers  beinir  unex- 
mvem^nty,  pectedly  called  upoti  by  Andrea  to  acknowledge  the  aov. 
ereignty  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  submit  to  t«Tation, 
they  remonstrate^  earnestly  with  the  duke,  and  the  ques- 
^       tion  was  finally  referred  to  the  eminent  jurist.  Sir  Wfl. 
liam  Jones,-  for  his  <]ecision. 
1680.        10.  *The  result  i^as^  decision  against  the"  prrtenaiooB 
^j^^ggjj^  of  the  cluke,  who  immediately  relinquished  all  claims  to 
J2S^Si»  ^®  territory  and  the  government.     Soon  after,  he  madft 
tfuA^       a  similar  release  in  favor  of  the  representatives  of  Car- 
teret,  in  East  Jersey,  and  the  whole  province  thus  be- 
came independent  of  fo]:eign  jurisdiction. 
1661.         Hi  *In  1681  the  governor oIT  West  Jers^  convoked  the 
%J^^^  first  representative  assembly,  which  enabted''  several  im- 
^wmtSS-  portaut  laws  for  protecting  property,  punishing  crimes,  es- 
«y-       tablishing  the  rights  of  tiie  people,  and  defining  the  powBis 
i^KuMrtea-  of  Hilers.     'Thomost  remarkable  feature  in  the  new  laws 
cih« nISrkMc  ^^  ^  provision,  that  in  all  criminal  cases  except  treason, 
murder;  and  theft,  the  person  kggrieved  should  have  pow. 
er  to  pttrdcMi  the  offender. 
^JSm^SS'      ^^'  'A^®'  ^^®  death*  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  the  trus- 
B^&irad-  tees  of  his  estates  offered  his  portion  of  the  province  ibr 
d.Dee.  i«m  eale ;  and  in  1682*Williaili  Penn  and  eleven  others,  mem- 
e.  Feb.  11.  u.  hers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  purchased*  East  Jersey, 
over  which  Robert  -Barclay,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  the  au- 
f  Jaiy  tr.    thor  of  the  *^  Apology  for  Quakers,"  was  appointed'  gor* 
ff.  ite^ia  ®™<^'  ^or  life.     During  his  brief  administration'  the  ool- 
MM       ony  received  a  large  accession  of  emigrants,  chiefly  fitm 
Barclay's  native  county  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland. 

•  Aeoordlng  to  the  teniu  of  ih«  dood,  tbo  diTldiiig  line  wm  to  run  from  tho  moit  wuUMilr 
point  of  the  «Mt  ride  of  Llttfe  Mgg  Hu-bor,  to  the  N.  Weiteni  extrent^  of  New  Jernr;  wUA 
«M  deelued  to  be  a  point  enUM  Delawara  Rlfer  In  Udtade  U**  4fy,  whieh  If  IS'  ar'tetta 
north  than  the  preeent  N.  Weetem  eztremltj  of  the  state.  Sereral  partial  attempts  vcieBaH 
at  different  timai,  to  run  the  line,  and  mooh  eonirofeiBj  anne  from  the  diepotaa  wtkit  tb/m 
attempts  oocaaioned. 


PaktILI  IfEW  JER8E7. 

18.  'On  the  aoceflston  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne, 
with  the  title  of  James  IL,-<^isregardiiig  his  previous  en- 


Sigements,  and  having  formed 'the -design  of  annulling  all  otmSmS7 
e  charters  of  the  American  colonies,  he  caused  writs  to  yS-kSSmL 
be  issued  against  both  the  Jerseys,  and  in  1688  the  whole  »«»»«**v. 
province  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Andros,     16SQ« 
who  had  already*  beoocne  the  ftlng^s  g&vemor  of  New  a.  seo  ^  m. 
York  hnd  New  England.  "^"^  "" 

14.  *The  revolution  in  Enghmd  termfnated  the  author-  1668-9. 
ity  of'Andros,  and  from  June,  1689, 1o  August,  1692,  no  *fSSSSi^ 
regular  .government  existed  in  New  Jersey,  and  during  '•gjfjjl** 
the  following  ten  yeans  ^the*  whole  province  remained  in 

an  unsettled  condition.     'For  a  time  iJew  York*  attempted  »  E9ii»ihag 
to  exbrt  her  authority  over  New  Jersey,  and  at  ienirth  the  ttmiit^uut 
ditogreements  between  the  various  proprietors  and  their    pliuSn!' 
respective  'adherents  occasioned  so  much'  coldfusion,  that 
the  people  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  iii  whom  the  gov. 
erameiit  was  legally  yested.    ^At  length  the  j)roprietors,  4.  jHtpomitJ 
finding  that  thdr  conflicting  claim^tended  only  to  disturb  %S^^ 
the  peace  of  their  territories,  and  lessen  their  firofits  9M      *'^' 
owners  of  the  soil,  made  a  surrender^  ef  •their  powers  of 
govemmejit  to  the  crown  \  and  in  1702  New  Jersey  be-     1702. 
came  a  royal  province,  and'  was  united"  to  .  New  York,    ^  Apwt-Vs. 
under  the  government  of-Lord  Combury .  ©.  «e«  p  »«. 

15.  •From  this  period  until  1788  thfe  province  "remained   ••  <*55JJ_ 
under  the  governors  of  New  York,  bat  with  a  distinct  "TSirM^. 

•  legislative  assembly.     *Tj)e>  administration'  of  Lo^d  Coin-  *^^S^' 
bury,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  hist6>y  of  his  conten-  mkutinuton- 
tioDs  with  the  assemblies*  of  the  province,  fully  developed  **JJ^J"i2"* 
the  partiality,  frauds  and  tyranny  of  the  governor,   and 
served  to  awaken  in  the  people  a  vigorous  and  vigilant 
siprit  of  liberty.     *The  commission  and  instructk>h6  of  jowrtftj- 
Cornbnry  formed  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  until  the     Jien^. 
period  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  British  province. 

16.  "In  1728  the  assembly  petitiofied  the  king  to  separate  9.^paratm 
the  province  from  New  York ;  but' the  petition  was  disre-  frXiS!^ 

Siraed  until  1738,  when  through  the  influence  ^of  Lewis     .^^  ' 
orris,  the  application  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Morris  him- 
self  received  the  fir^t  coipmission  as  royal  governor  over 
the  separate  province  of  New  Jersey*.    •After  this  period  teMmiimi 
we  meet  with  no  events  of  importance  in  the  history  of  nn»  J^ngy 
New  Jersey  until  the  Revoluticm. 


MARYLAND* 

1609.  1.  'The  second  charter  given'  to  the  Londan  CompuiT 
''t?*T*  ^""'"^ced  within  the'limits  of  Vii^inift  all  the  territory 
Sm™».  which  now  fbnns  the  state  of  Maryland,  *The  couniiy 
.  i^MU^  "^^  '^  ^^^  of  tbi'e  Cheeepeake  was  e&rly  explored'  1^ 
T'CSXt^  the  Virginians,  and  a  profitable  trade  in  furs  was  estab- 
1.  Li«im  u  lished  with  the  Indiana.  'In  1631  William  ClaybcHve,  a 
nm*«>  "*  man  of  resolute- and  enlerpriaing  spirit,,  who  had  first  been 
seat  out  as  a  surveyor,  by  the  Lgndon  Company,  and  wlia 
euba^uently  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
(.lUrM-    secretary  of  thp  colony,  obtained'  a  royal  licenae  to  traffick 

■  with  the  Indians.  ^  ,         ■ 

1632.         3.  'Under'  this   license,  which  was  .coofinne^'    by   a 

'"iKtSrS"  (Jciiniission  from  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Claybome  per- 

mm       (ected  several  trading  establbhmenta  which  he  had  pre- 

d.  Much  u.  yJQUgiy  formed ;  one  on  jhe  ialand'of  Kent,f  nearly  o[^m~ 

site  Aqnapolia,:^  in  the  very  heart  of  Maryland ;  and  one 

*>a*w  1/  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna.     *Claybome  had  ob- 

tained  a  monopoly  of  the  fijr  trade,  and  Vii^nia  aimed  at 

esteodin^  her  jurisdiction  over  the  large  tract  of  udoccu- 

Eied  temtory  tying  Iwtweeo  her  borders  and  tboee  of  the 
>utch  in  New  Netherlands.     'But  before  the  aettlements 

**l**'*^     ofClaybome  coulfl  be  completed,  and  the  claim  of  Virginia 

c6nfinned,  a  new  province  was  (qrmed  within  her  limita,  afiA 

a  govpmraent  established  on  a  plan  aa  extraordiaaiy    as 

its  results  were  binievolent. 

T.MSiM-      3.  'As  early  as  1621,  Sir  George  Calvert,  whose  title 

"1>  A^*  was  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  influ. 

■''"  enced  by  a  desire  of  opening  in  America  a  refuge  for 

•HAKTUND,  tt»iBci«KiiiUieni(irtlH]«UdkStU«,l(nrTton| 
«<U«ftmnN.lQfl.,lljTHlMilta^'  ■-...-  -' 

Tht  Und  m  Uu  eutam  ibcm  <• 


ftntr-flr*  ■qun  milat.    {Su  Mip,} 

t  Amumlit,  (ItaniHrlj  aUid  Pr ,, 

Hujlud,  b^tuUil  OD  Itw  aw.  M»<dt\ 
BiilntnMll»«na«aMlbMUhmiM«]wB»T.  ImcnBcjr-v 
S.ftanBilt)nan,urilllli9-tlirMF.K.ftaiiiW*Aiii(t«.  1 
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Catholics,  who  were  then  persecuted  m  England,  had  es-    MM* 

tabtishefl*  a  Catholic  colpny  m  Newfoundland,  and  had 

freely  expended  his  estate  in  advancing  its    ihtere^.  ^^~i*"^ 
'But  thp  rugged  soil,  the  unfavorable  climate,  and  the  fie- 1-  Hi»h»pmqf 
quent  annoyances  frow  the  hostile  French,.80on  destroyed  '  ^JuOir* 
all  hopes  of  a  flourishing  colony,    *He  next  visited^  Vir-  %Hi»v^tf 
ffinia,  in  ^hose  mild  and  fertile  regions  he  hoped  to  find    ^"^^ 
^r  his  followers  a  peaceful  and  quiet  asylumi     The  Vir- 
ginians, however,  receiTed  him  with  marked  iAtdieranoe, 
and  he  soon  fi^und  that,  even  here^  he  could  not  enjoy  his 
religious  opinions  in  peace.        .  , 

4.  'He  next  tumeid  his  attention  to  the   unoccupied     t.  To  the 
country  beyond  the  Potomac ;  and  as  the  dissolution  of    *|^^3it 
the  London  Company  had  restored  to  the  moiiarch  his  pre-    \^^ 
rogative  over  the  spil,  Calvert,  a  favorite  with  the  royal     *"®*' 
family,  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  do- 

majns  in  that  happy  clime.     ^Th^  charter  was  probably      4.  nu 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  Lord  Baltimore  himsel  f,  but  as  he  died*  J!'!!^ii, 
before  it  received  the  royal  seal,  the  stoe  wasi  made  out  to 
his  sctn  Cecil,     ^llie .  territcny  thuQ  grattted,^' extending  i.csrcnifliMi 
north  to  tJ^ie  40th  degree,  the  latitude,  of  Philadelphia,  "mtS^oty* 
was  now  erected  into  a  sepamle  province,  a^d  in  .honor  of    /JJ^^ 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France, 
igid  wife  of  the  English  monarch,  was  named  Maryland. 

5.  'The  charter  granted  {o  Lord  Baltimore,  unlike  any  •.  PnvMom 
which  had  hitherto  passed  the  royal  seal,  secured  to  the     ^JSr. 
emigrants  equality  in  religious, rights) and  civil  fipeedom, 

and  an  independent  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  prov- 
ince.   'The  laws  of  the  colony  were  to  be  estabUshed  t.  aw  tAe 
'Vith  the  advice  pnd  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  free-  ttMMuwM. 
men,  or  their  deputies ;   and  although  Christianity  Was 
made  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  no  preferences  were  given 
to  any  sect  or  party. 

6.  'Maryland  was  also  most  careftilly  removed  finom  •.  rmvur  ub- 
all  dependence  upon  thp  crown ;  the  proprietor  was  left  ^'SSe^pff' 
firee  and  uncontrolled  in  his^appotntmetits  to  office ;  and  it  ^'f^S^uS^ 
WQs  farther  expressly  stipulated,  that  no  tax  whatsoever 

should  ever  be  imposed  by  the  crown  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province. 

7.  *Under  this  liberal  charter,  Cecil  Calvert,  the  son,  ^^JRw^K 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  honors  and  fortunes  of  his  fa-    j&«»7£. 
ther,  found  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  a  sufficient  number  of      '"^ 
emigrants  to  form  a  respectable  colony  ;  nor  was  it  long 

before  gentlemen  of  birth  and  fortune  were  found  ready 

to  join  in  the  enterprise.    **Lord  Baltimore  himself,  having     1633. 

abandoned  hie  original  purposo  of  conducting  the  emi-  ^f^ffSr[* 

grants  in  person,  appointed  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert, 

to  :ict  as  his  lieutenant. 

31 
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1609.        1.  'The  aeconij  charter  given" 
1,  jMrirteM.  embraced  within  the' limits  of  \ 
■lilll'iM.   which  now  fonm  the  st4te  of  M 
y^^JJ^  near  the  head  of  tlie' Chesapeake 
'mmtfiona.  the  Virginians,  and  a  profitable 
i^Sil »  lished  with  the,  Indians.     'In  163 
'""'*"''*■    rowi  of  resolute-  and  enterprising  s 
seiU  out  B8  a  surveyor,  by  the  Lpn 
8ubs*:juently  was  appointed  a  men 
(.  )hr  K.    secretary  of  the  colony,  obtained'  a 

'  with  the  Indiana.  ^  > 

1632.         2.  'Under  this  liceoae,  which 

''KSS^  oommission  from  the  governor  of  Vf 

Mn.       fected  severail  trading  eutabltshmer 

dMudiu.  vioualy  formed  •  one  on  ihe  island'r 

site  Annapolii,^  in  the  very  heart  (  '^"^  ''^  ^c"" 

*'nSSlS^  near  the  moiid)  of  the  Susquehanna  »■•  ■   - 

""*"**"    tained  a  moiiopoly  of  the  fi^r  trade, 
extending  her  jurisdtctiqa  over  the 

Eied  territory  lying  between  her  1> 
(utch  in  New  Netherlands.     'But 

'ttftioA-  of  Claybome  coulfl  becompletrtl,  ai 

confirmed,  a  new  province  was  fqrme 

a  government  established  on  a  pla 

its  results  were  benevolent. 

MsdMN-      3.  'Ascarly  as  1621,  Sir  Geor^ 

"II'n^  was  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Ca' 

*■  ""         enced  by  a  desire  of  opening  in 


r AftT  U]  MAJtVUklfSW  JMB 

12.  KHayborne  HiiiBelf  had  previously  fled  to  Virginia,    i#M. 
and,  when  reclaimed  1^  Maryjaad,  he  waa  sent  by  the 


1. 


sp^'inor  of  Virginia  to  England  for  trial.    The  Mary-  ^^ 
land  assembly  declared*  him  guilty  of  treason,  seized  iiis  uSuomC 
estates,  and. declared  them  fcmeited;    In  E^land,  CIi^-    «.itfueh. 
borne  applied  to  the  ^ing  to  gain  redtess  for  his  alleged       ^"^ 
wrongs ;  but  afler  a  full  lieajing  it  was  di&cided  thai  the 
charter  of  Lord  Baltimore  was  valid  againsi  «the  earlier         * 
license  of  ClayboFne,  and  thus  Ihe  claims  of  the  proprie- 
tof  were  fully  oonlirmed. 

13.  *At  firat  the  people  of  Maryland  convened  in. gen-     16^9. 
eral  assembly  fbr  passing  laws,-7^aoh .  freeman  being  en-  Ij^^  '^ 
titled  to  a  vote ;  but  in  1039  the  xaofe  convenient  form  of  J^'^^flJjff* 
a  representative  government  was  established>*=-the  people  ekgngef^m 
being*  allowed  to  send  ^  many  delegates  to  the  general,     iSES^ 
assembly  as  they  •should  think  paoper.     'At  the  same  time  ^  OMt  rsr 
a  declaration  of  rights  was  adopted ;  ther  powers  of  the 
pn^rietqr  were  defined;  and  all  the.' liberties  enjoyed  by 
Bnglish  subjects  at  Jiopiey  were  confirmed  to  the  people 

of  Maryland. 

14.  ^About  the  same  time  some- petty  hostilities  were    4.'jMta» 
carried  on  against  the  Indians,  which,  ill  1642,  brok&.out      ^^^' 
into  a  genend  Indian  wai\  that  was  not  terminated  until 

1644.  1644. 

15.  *£ariy  io  1645  Claybome  returned  to  Maryland,     1645. 
and,  having  succeeded  in  creatiiKg  a  rebellion,  compelled  ^hSf^SSIt 
the  governor  to  withdraw  into  Virginia  for  protection.   *^%£S!!' 
Thcvacant  government,  was  .immediately  seized  by  the  %.'Th$gw- 
insurgents,  who  distinguished  the  period  of  their  domin-  ^uSSnS^ 
ion  by  disorder  and  misrule ;  -aild  notwithstanding  the  most     '^'^ 
vigorous  exertions  of  the  governor,,  the  revolt  was  not 
suppressed  until  August  ckT  the  following  yeai'.  1646. 

16.  ^Although  religioua  toleration  had  been  doclared,  ^mSSST 
by  the  proprietor,  on^  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 

the  social  union  over  which  he  presided,  yet  the  assembly, 
in  order  to  give  the  principle  th^  sanctioh.  of  tiieir  Author- 
ity, proceeded  to  incorporate  it  in  the -laws  of  the  pro-  1649. 
Tince.  It  was  enacted*'  that'  no*  person,  professing  to  be-  b.  mv  i. 
lieve  in  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  molested  in  inspect  of 
his  leligion,  or  the  free  .exercise  thereof ;  and  that  any 
one,  who  should  reproach  his  neighbor  with  opprobrious 
names  of  religious  distinction,  should  pay  a  fine  to  the 
person  insulted. 

17.  "Maryland  was  the  first  American  state  in  Which  t.  nanorm- 
religious  toleration  was  established  by  law.     'While  at   Maryumd. 
this  very  period  the  Puritans  were  persecuting  their  Pro-  Jp^JJJjSi 
testant  brethren  in  New  England,  and  the  Bpiscopalians    ^^^ 
were  retorting  the  same  severity  on  the  Puritans  in  Vir-    nkSSSl 
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AMMiaatB'  ginifty  tiliere  was  Ibmiiiigy   in  Mairyland,  a  sanctuary 

Inhere  all  might  wonhip,  and  none  might  oppreaB ;  and 

where  eren  Prsteefcants  sought  refbge  from  Pmtnslart 

intolerance.* 

1660.        18.  ^In  1050  an  important  law  was  patiKwi,*  ooofirm- 

j^l^jpcMtf  ing  the  division  of  the  legislative  body  into  two  branohea, 

iSi'      'an  upper  and  a  lower  houiBe ;  tlie  former  consisting  of  the 

a.  Apdi  !••   governor  and  oeuncil,  appointed  by  the  proprietor,  and 

the  latter  of  the  buigesses  or  representatives,  chosen  fay 

\^^l^  the  people.    *  At  the  same  session,  the  rights  of  Lord  BaL 

wm^'-49sa-  timore,  -  as  proprieior,  w^re  admitted,  but  all  taxes  were 

^'^      prohibited  unless  they  ^ere  4evied  with  the  eonaent  of  the 

^  freemen. 

1061^    '    10.  *In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  had  establidied 
tfSSiir  - ^^  Bupremac}^  in  England,  and  liad  a|^K)inted^  certain 
J^l^*^.  commissioners,  of  wlrara  Claybome  was  one,  to  reduce 
tmm^iu.    and  flovem  the^tx>loBies.bordenng  on  the  bay  of  the  CSiea- 
tSvM    *Pw®*    ^The*  eoinnisaionen'  appearing  in  Maryland, 
ffJU'SSS^mu  ^^°'°'^  ^  lieutennttt  of  Lord  Baltimore,*  was  at  first  re- 
imiS^cSo  "^^^*  ^^^^'^  ^^  office,  but  WBs  soou  after  restored.*    In 
staM.    '  1654,  lipoh  the  dissolution  of  ^e  Long  Parliament,  from 
d!^'     which  the  oommiasionerB  had  received  their  authori^, 
\£a     ^^^^^'^^'^  the  full  powers  of  the  proprietor ;  but  the 
commissioners,  then  in  Virginia,  again  entered  the  pra. 
vince,  and  compelled  Stone  to  surrender  his  commiasion 
•.  Aac.  1.    and  the  government  faitp  their  hands.* 
^.pntmumt      20.  'Parties  had  now  biAX)me  identified  with  religioos 
''^'"'**^'  sects*    'The  Protestants,  who  had  now  the  pow^  in  their 
own  hand^  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Cromwell, 
were  hostile  to  monarchy  and  to  an  heredita^  proprie- 
tor ;  and  while  they  contended  earnestly  for  eveiy  civil 
liberty,  they  proceeded  to  disfcanchise  those  who  difiered 
oot-flor.    fimn  them  in  ratftters  of  religicxi.    Catholics  were  ex^ 
eluded  from  the  assembly  whidi  was  thei^  called; .and 
an  act  of  the  assembly  declared  that  Cathcdics  were  not 
entitled  to  the  pfoteetion  ef  the  laws  of  Maryland. 
1655.        21.  *In  January  of  the  following  year,  Stone,  the  liso- 
i/Slfj^  tenant  of  Xiord.  Baltimore^  reassuroed  his  office  of  gover- 
HMjtiiMU^  nor,r- oiganized  an  armed  force, — and  seiaed  the  pro- 
4iMn».      vincia^  records.  ^  X^ivil  war  followed.    Several  skirmiahas 
^fiiSSid^  occurred  between  the  contending  parties,  and  at  length  a 
f  April  4.    decisive  battlef  tiras  fought,'  which  resulted  'in  the  <&foat 
of  the  Catholics,  with  the  loss  of  about  fifty  men  In  killed 


•  Hon.— ApBffMN,  ttfhliHlMsyof  MMTlnd,  II.860-SB8,  dvvUi  aft oOMldmU* iMft 
vptm  Umm  lawf ;  bafe  h»  iMlntjint  U»t  a  najoiitj  of  tiM  membva  of  UnmAinwb^y  of  uB 
"■pan  FtoMUuUs. 

t  Non.— ThA  plaoowliera  this  battfauM  ftiaglit  hmob  tht  aoatii  rid*  of  Um  ob^  «Mk 
nUoli  ftcBU  tho  loathern  hoaaiMn  of  tho  penlnfolA  on  wbkh  Ann^polta,  tiM  ctpilil  of  Maiy 
jMid,  HMrilMidf.    (SMlUPfp.  m) 


and  wounded.    Stone  himoelf  was  taken  prisoner,  and    tU9^ 
four  of  the  principal  men  of  the  province  were  executed. 


32.  'In  1656  Josiah  Fendall  was  commissicxied*  gover-    i  FartMtr 
nor  by  the  proprietor,  but  he  was  soon  after  arrested^  "JSS^SSST* 
by  the  Protestant  partj*.     After  a  d^ided  rule  of  neiKrly     '^ 
two  years,  between  the  contending  parties,  i^ndall  was   ^t!f^ 
at  length  acknowledged*  governor^  and  the  proprietor  was     i^q 
restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights.    *Soon  after    e.  Aprils. 
the  death<'-'of  Cromwell,  the  Protector  of  England,  the^^Mmiyiipit 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  fearing  a  renewal' of  the  dissen-      fmS^ 
aions  which  had  long  distracted  the  |(rovince,  and  sedng  ^  ^^^  ''^- 
no  security  Jtmt  in  asserting  the  power  of  the  people,  dls- 
aolyed  the  upper  house,  consisting  of  the  goveinor  ^d     1660. 
his  council,  and  assamed^-to  Itself  the  whole  legiskthre  e.i«ueh94. 
power  of  the  state. 

23.  'Fendall,  having  surrendered  the  trust  which  *Lord  US!iI!f£ 
Baltimore  had  confided  to  him,  accepted  from  the  assem-      ^'M. 
bly  a  new  commission  as  governor.    ^Bat  on  the  restora-  4.svmtfaM 
tion'  of  monarchy  in  England,  the  proprietor  was  re-es-  uSnUS 
tablished  in  his  right^, — Hiilip  Calvert  was  appdnted  go-  ""'^StiS^ 
vemor, — and  the  ancienf  drdbr  of  things  was  restored,  i  June.  imo. 
*Fendall  was  tried  for  treason  and  folind  guilty ;  but  the   s.  pomsum 
proprietor  wisely  proclann^d  a  general  pardon  to  polit-    ^'^'•*^ 
ical  ofienders^  and  Maryland  once  more  experienced  the 
blessings  of  a  mild  govemm^kit,  and  internal  tranquillity. 

24.  'Oi^  the  death'  of  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1675,  his  son     1675. 
Charles,  who' inherited  his  father'-s  reputation  for  virtue  ^fJJSiE 
and  ability,  succeeded  him  as  proprietor.     He  confined     rtntan. 
the  law  which  established  an  absolute  political  equality    '*  ''^  ^^ 
among  all  denominations  of  Christiai^sy— -daused  adiheent 
revision  of  the  laws  6f  the  province  to  be  made,  and,  in 
general,  administered  the  government  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people. 

25.  ^At  the  time  of  t^  revolution  in  England,  the  re-     1669. 
pose  of  Maryland  was  again  disturbed.    'Die 'deputies  of  "j^^^^ 
the  proprietor  having  hesitated  'to  proclaim  the  new  sdve-  '*g[J&^ 
reigns,  and  a  rumor  having  gained  prevalence  that  the 
magi^ates  and  the  Catholics  had  formed  a.  league  with 

the  Indians  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  ^rptestabts  in  the 
province,  an  armed  association  was  formed  for.^asserting      a&pL 
the  right  of  King  William,  and  fof  the  defence  of  the 
Protestant  faith. 

26.  *The  Catholics  at  first  endeavored  to  oppose,  by  ^  tub  cath- 
Ibrce,  the  designs  of  the  association ;  but  they  at  length 
surrendered  the  powers  of  government  by  capitulation. 

*A  convention  of  the  associates  then  assumed  the  govern-  •.  changm^, 
ment,  which  they  administered  until  1691,  when  the  '^'•'"•««"- 
king*  by  an  arbitrary  enactment,^  deprived  Lord  Balti-    h-Jmeii. 
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more  of  his  political  rights  m  proprietor,  and  oonaticiitfid 
Maryland  a  roya/^twemmefil. ' 

27.  ^In  U)e  following  year  Sir  Lionel  Cbpley  arrired 
as  royal  govemer, — the  principles  of  the  proprietary  ad- 
ministration were  subverted, — ^religious  toleration  was 
abolished,-r-and  the  Church  of  England  was  establisiied 
as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  was  supported  by  faration. 

28.  *Afler  an  ^interval  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
legal  proprietor,  in  the  person  of  the  infant  heir  of  Loid 
Baltimore,  was-  restored*  to  his  rights^  and  Maryland 
sgain  became  ..a  proprietary  government,  under  wluch  it 
remained  until  the  RevolutioQ.  Tew  events  of  interest 
mark  its  ^subsequent  history,  until,  as  an  independeot 
stale,  it  adopted  ta  Constitution,  wheii  the  claims  of  the 
proprietor  to  jurisdiction  and  property  were  finally 
jected. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.^ 

• 

1.*  Xs  eariy  as  1643  the  Swedes,  who  had  previously 
settled^  near  Wilmington,  in  Delaware,  erected  a  fert  oq 
the  island  of.  Tinicum,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia ; 
and  heire  the  Swedish  governor,  John  Print;&,  established 
his  residence.  Settlements  clustered  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  was  thus  colo- 
nized by  Swedes,  nearly  forty  years  before  the  grant  of 
the  territory  to  William  Penn. 

2.  <In  1681,  William  Penn,  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  obtained^  of  Charles 
II.  a  grant  of  ^1  the  lands  embraced  in  the  present  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  ^This  grant  was  given,  as  expressed 
in  the  charter,  in  consideration  of  the  desire  of  Penn  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  British  empire,  and  reduce 
the  natives,  by  just  and  gentle  treatment,  to  the  love  of 
civil  society  and  the  Christian  religion  ;  and,  in  addition, 
as  a  Tecpmpense  for  unrequited  services  lendered  by  his 
father  to  the  British  nation. 


•  PENNSTLYANIA  oontaiu  aa  araa  of  about  48,000  sqvara  mOm.  The  oontxml  part 
■tato  la  eorered  by  the  numerous  lidgea  of  the  AUeghanies,  running  N.B.  aad  S.>r.,  bat  ob 
both  aldea  of  the  monntaina  the  eountry  la  either  lefel  or  modenlely  hiUy,  and  the  aoU  ia  gm- 
exally  excellent  Iron  ore  la  wMely  diaaeminated  In  PenntylTanIa,  and  the  coal  regfcNW  ai« 
Tvry  extenalTe.  The  Mtuminona,  or  aoft  coal,  la  found  In  Inezhauadble  quaatittoa  weat  of  tba 
AUechaniea,  and  aathradte,  or  haxd  coal,  on  the  eaat,  nattlealarly  between  the  Blue  Ridge  aa4 
the  N.  bnuneh  of  the  SusquehanBA.  The  principal  eo«l>fleld  la  Bixty-fl?e  nUaa  In  lanfth  vtth 
an  aTOfaga  bxaadth  of  about  flf«  mttaa. 
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8.  'The  enlarged  andHiberal  views  of  Penn,  however,    1681. 
embraced  objects  of  even  more  extended  beneyc^enoe  than 


those  •expressed  in  the  royal  •charter.     His  noble  aim  was  PMn,and%B 
1o  open,  in  the  New  World,  an  asylum  where  civil  and   "**'**'*^ 
religious  liberty  should  be  enjoyed ;  and  where,  under,  the 
benign  influence  of  the  principles  of  Peace,  those  bf  eyery 
sect,  color,  and  clime,  might  dwell  together  in  unity  and 
love.    *As  Pennsylvania  included  the  principal  settlements  9  pncumm- 
of  the  Swedes,  Penn  issued*  a  proclamation  to  the  inhab-  ''^pSSff  ^ 
itants,  in  which  he  assured  them- of  his  ardent  d^ire  fqr     aAprO. 
their  welfare,  and  promised  that  they  should  live  a  free 
people,  and  be  governed-  by  laws  of  their  own  making. 

4.  *Penn  now  published  a  flattering  account  of  the  $  hwtnaim 
province,  and  an  inntation  to  purchasers,  and  during  the  i^tju^SU- 
same  year  three  ships,  with  emigrants,  mostly  Quucers,  k*?^^ 
sailed**   fi)r  Pennsylvania^  •  ^n  the  first  came  William       oet 
Markham,  agent  of  the  proprietor,  and  .deputy-governor,  tiJtgSmm 
who  was  instructed  tti-  govern  in  harmony  with  law, — ^to   *»"»^«»' 
confer  with  the  Indians  respecting  their  lands,  and  to  cOn- 

clade  with  them  a  league  of  -peace.     'In  the  same  year  «.  peim**  m* 
Penn  addressed*  a  letter  to  the  natives,  declaring  himself  '^  ii^  "^ 
and  them  responsible  to  the  same  Grod,  who  had  written    e.  oet » 
his  law  in  the  hearts  of  *  all)  and  asstiring  them  of  his 
**  great  lo^e  and  regard  for  them,"  and  his  *<  resqlution  to 
live  justly,  peaceably,  and  friendly"  with  them. 

5.  'Eaily  in  the  fc^lowing  year  Penn«pabli8hed<>  a     1662. 
**  frame  of  government,''  and  a  code  o(  laws,  which  were  i  |||"gy  <f 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  his  province  for  their  ap-  *^*"J|J"^» 
provftl.     'He  soon  after  obtained*  from  the  duke  of  York    •>•  mv  i^ 
a  release  of  all  hia  claims  to  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania,    UdgfSu 
and  likewise  a  grant'  of  the-  present  state  of  Delaware,  j)SsyfSrk. 
then  called  The  Teriutoribs,  or,  "  The  Three  Lower   ••  aui.  n. 
Counties  on'  the  Delaware."     •In  September  Penn  him-    J  *^i^ 
self,  with  a  large  number  of  emigrants  of  his  own  religious     !g2^^ 
persuasion,  sailed  for  America,  and  on  the  sixth  of  Novemv 

beT  following  landed  at  Newcastle. 

6.  H3n  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  received  in  public,    •.  Ei>engi 
from  the  agent  of  the  Dake  of  York,,  a  surrender*  of  'iSLedM*i9 
**  The  Territories  ;" — ^made  a  kind  address  to  the  people,     at!^ 
and  renewed  the  commissions  of  the  former  magistrates,    t  not.  t. 
**In  accordance  with  his  directions  a  friendly  correspond-  10  Retmoom 
ence  had  been  opened  with  the  neighboring  tribes  of  In-  u»hidt9Uh 
dlans,  by  the  deputy-governor  Markham;  they  Jiad  as-  ^'"*""™^ 
sented  to  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  they  were  now  invited   ^^  ^^^^ 


to  a  conforence  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  their  ratifica-   mnf» 
tion.     "At  a  spot  which  is  now  the  site  of  Kensington,*       SSr'' 


.K^»i*^ioinoMaftM>mburt<f  Ph«>daiphfa,  lnth»NJ.pMrt<f  tttdly, 
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AHALYiM.  one  of  the  sttbuite  of  PfaHadelphU,  the  Induui  chieb  «*- 

nmbled  at  the  head  of  thsir  anned  warriora ;  Aod  h^rs 

they  were  met  by  Williaia  E^on,  at  the  head  of  aa  on 
anned  train  of  hu  religious  aaeocialea,  all  clad  in  tha 
■imple  Quaker  garh,  which  the  Iqdiaiv  long  after  Tcaftr- 
atea  as  the  habiliments  of  peace. 
Jlj^JJ^>        7.  'Taking  his  station  beneath  a  spreading  elm,  Pens 
A«HH.     addreMed  the  Indians  through  the  medium  of  ao  interprB- 
ter.     He  bAA  them  that  ihe  Great  Spirit  knew  with  what 
sincerity  he  and  fai&  people  desired  to  live  in  friendihip 
with  tbem.     "  We  meet,    aut^  were  his  words,  "on  tte 
broad  pathway,  of  good  faith  and  good  will ;  no  advu^ 
tage  shall  be  taken-on  either  side ; .  disputea  shall  be  set- 
tled by  arbitratOTS   mutually  ohosen ;  and   all  shall   b» 
*B«r<«/  openness  and  Jove."     'Having  paid  the  «hie&  the  tuipa- 
'"^'    lated  price  for  their  lands,  he  delivered  to  tbem  a  pwidw 
ment  record  of  .the  treaty,  which  be  desired  that  tbejr 
would  carefully  preserve,  for  the  infonnatim  of  their  pea- 
larity,  for  three  generations.. 
3f£S£Sm.      ^'  ''I''*^  oiiildreB  of  the  forest  cordially  acceded  to  tha 
^^^^**  tfcrnw  of  ftiendship  oSered  them,  and  pledged  themaelre* 
to  liv^  in  love  with  William  Penn  and  bis  obi^lren,  m 
*i^S*f    long  ^Ibe  aun  and  moon  should  endure.     'The  friend- 
Fttm''  til-  ship  thus  created  between  the  praviape  and  the  IndiMW 
continued  nwre  than  seventy  yean,  and  was  never  inler* 
rupted  while  the  Quakers  retMned  the  control  of  the  go- 
vernment.    Of  all  the  American  colonies,  the  early  hi»- 
tray  ^f  Pennsylvania  alone  is  wholly^  exempt  from  sceoea 
or  savage  warfare.     The  Quakers  came  without  anna, 
and  with  no  meeatge  but  peace,  and  not  a  drop  of  tbesr 
blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian. 
1663.         0.  *A  few  months  oiler  Peon's  arrival,  he  selected  a 
^^5;£jf  (rface  between  the  rivers  Schuylkill*  and  Delaware,  fcr 
rhi^       the  capital  of  his  province, — purchased  the  land  of  dm 
Swedes,  who  had  already  erected  a 
~|  church  there,    and  having  regulated 
I  the  model  of  the  future  city  by  a  map, 
°|  named  it  Philadelp^a,i'  or  the  xsity  of 


rttMcllj.    (SnXap.) 
•  TlM  &bi(<MI  Klw,  (■  tbg  mMsb  put  af  Ph» 

K'rula.TfcMbjtlimpiUMlTklbniKbwlD  Beb*^ 
CooB^,  udBnnoluaB.R  n ' — "^ 
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'^Brotheriy  Lo^e."    ^The  groves  of  oh6i}ii«t,  walnut,    mm. 
and  pioe,  whioh  marked  the  site,  were  oommepioiated  by 


the  names  given  to  the  principal  streets.    'At  the  end  of  ik^MrmS 
a  year  the  dty  numbered  eighty  dwellingSi  and  at  the  *-  ^ffQf 
emd  of  two  yeara  itooittawed-  a  populalioa  of  two  thoiu 
sand  five  htmdied  inhabitants. 

10.  The  second 'assembly  of  tiie  province  was  hM  ia'^^L 
the  infant  city  in  March,  1683.    The  **  frame  of  govern, 
meat,"  and  the   laws  -previously  agreed    upqn,  were 
amended  at  the  suggsstioa  of  Peon ;  and,  in  their  plaooy 

a  charter  of  liberties,  signed  by  him,  was  adopted,*  which  ^  Afdiia 
rendered  Pennsylvaida,  nearly  all  but  in  name>  a  repre* 
sectative  democracy.    *  While  in  the  other  colonies  the    «rmmt9 
proprietors  reserved  to  themselves  the  appointuftent  of  ttn^   mTmST 
judicial  and  executive  officers,  WiOiam  Penn  fi^y  suy« 
rendered  these  powers  to  the  psoplek    His  hitfhes^  ambU 
tion,  so  different  from  that  of  ^  founders  g£  most  cok^ 
niesy  was  to  do  seod  to  the  [ieople  of  his  eate:  and  to  hie 
dying  day. he  declared  that  if  thay  needed  any  liuag 
more  to  make  them  hapfMer,  he  would  i^Midily  grant  it. 

11.  *ln  August,  1664,  Penn  sailed  for  England,  having     1684. 
fir^  appointed  five  commissioners  of  the  provincial  coun-  J!J2ms&^ 
oil,  with  Thomas  Lloyd  as  president,  to  administer  the  j^jyy|» 
government  during  his  absence.     *Little  occurred  to  die-      umd. 
torb  the  quiet  T>f  the  provinoe  until    1691,  when  the     1691. 

"  three  lower  oountiesvon  the  Delaware,"  dissatisfied  with  •* J^^JS*" 
some  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the  council,  withdrew^  imr^^t^ 
from  the  Union,  ai^d,  wiUi  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  b^A^dtu. 
proprietor,  a  sepdrate   deputy-governor  was   then  ap- 
pointed over  them. 

13.  'In  the  mean  time  James  11.  had.  been  driven  from  ^j^SSmST 
his  throne,  and  William  Penn  was  several  times  imprison*  jlmSiimi 
ed  in  England,  in  consequ^jMse  of  his  supposed  adherence     1609L 
to  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch.    *In.  1092  Penn's  *^g*,ffy 
provincial' government  was  taken  from  him,  by  a  royal  nkjiriijg 
commission*  to  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York;  who,  •'*^/*"*' 


'  the  following  year,  revnited<>  Delaware  to  Pennsylvania,    ^^JJ^ 

!  and  extended  the  royal  authority  pver  both.    Soon  ailer. 


the  suspicions  against  Penn  were  removed,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1694,  he  was  restored*  to  his  proprietary  rights.         a^gSMy 
13.  *In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1699  Penn  again  inctinitm. 


visited'  his  colony,  but  instead  of  the  quiet  and  repose    ^^^« 
I  which  he  expected,  he  found  the  people  dissatisfied,  and  ^^g^%l!^ 

f  demanding  still  farUier  poneessicMis  and  privileges.    '*He    ^J^, 


demanding  still  farther  poneessicMis  and  privileges.    '*He       ^^ 
therefore  presented'  them  another  chaiter,  or  frame  of    ^Sml 


a  dine*  Him,  S.W.  Srm  UNiw  Toik^Mid  1S6 NJB. ftom  WaablufeOB.   n* 
1b»el^te]i0«flMntiiaa«li^]iiikflBok«gnimBqii^   Om  llqp>  ».  Sa&) 
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Aviurais.  gbYefnmeiit,  mofe  liberal  fhan  the  former,  and  caaknwg 

^  greater  powers  on  the  people ;  but  all  his  efibrts  could  art 

remove  the  objections  of  the  delegates  of  the  lower  ooun- 

B.  Get.  ID.    ties,  who  ha4  already  withdrawn^  from  the  assembly,  and 

who  now  refused  to  receive  the  charter  continoing  their 

1702.     union  with  Pennsylvania.    'In  the  following  year  the  leg- 

nSSliflSI^  islatnro  of  Pennsylvania  was  convened  apart,  and  in 

tBMsnfnm  1768  the  two  colonies,  agreed  to  the  separation.     They 

FtmjjyivQr  ^^^^  never  again  united  in  legislation,  although  the  same 

^  governor  still  continued  io  preside  over  both. 
%  Pam't*^      14.  'Immediately  after  the  grant  of  the  last  charter, 
'i^Sfit  Penn  returned^  to  England,  where  his  presence  was  ne- 
b^D^mi  <»«M"T  to  resist  a  project  which  the  English  ministm 
had  formed,  ef  ubolishing  all  the  proprietary  govemmeots 
1718.     in  America.     'He  died  in  Engltaid  in  171&,  leaving  faii 
8.  Mi^  interest  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  to  his  sons  John, 
^^fiiMi  Thomas,  and  Richard  Penn,  who  continued  to  admiais- 
^'"iXii!^  ter  the  government,  most  of  th^  time  by  deputies,  andl 
the  American  revolution,  when  the  commonwealth  pur- 
chased all  th^ir  claims  in  the  province  for  about  &80,0M 
dollars; 

(tot  ft  Boce  fUQ  Moomit  of  tb* <)iiikHi  orMdads,  tm  AgpmdiM,  f.3n 
to  p.  109.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

SmSi  NORT^H    CAROLINA.* 


«.jfari^<f.       1.  <The  early  attempts*  of  the  English,   under  & 

i^y&jtn  Walter  Raleigh,  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  North 

flfuMui!^.  Carolina,  hAve  alreiv^y  been*  mentioned.^    ^About  forty 

Seep' 181.'  years  later,  the  Jkhfig  of  GngUnd  granted^^  to  Sir  Robert 

0?jES«?  Heath  a  large  tract  of  couptry  lying  Wween  the  30th 

'^      and  36di  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  was  erected  in- 

«.  H^  de-  to  a  province  by  the  name  of  Carolina.     'No  settlementSi 

*'*^**'**  however,  wfere  made  under  the  grant,  which,  on  that  ac- 

»•  5*JS5flJJ^  count,  was  afterwards  declared  void. 

Cira^MM     2.  ^Between  1640  and   1650  exploring  parties  from 

mU^SEaSL  Virginia  penetrated  into  Carolina,  and  from  the  same 


•  NORTH  CAROLINA,  one  of  Om  SpntlMni  Stefeee,  lytag  next  Mitli  of  Vlrtliifas 
■a  iHPeft  of  nearly  60,000  aoiure  mllee.    Akmg  the  whole  ooesk  is  b  nenow  ridge  of  aend,  eqpe- 
nted  from  the  melnlead  in  some  plaees  hf  nenow,  and  In  other  ntaflee  hj  Inoed  eoondt  and 
Imjs.    The  oonatryair  more  than  ^btty  ndlee  from  the  ooaet  la  ^low  aandj  plain,  wtth 


■wampe  and  manhee,  and  Inleti  fttmi  the  sea.  The  natoral  growth  of  tfali  region  ie  ah 
unlTonaUj  pitch  pine.  Above  the  ftlli  of  the  riven  the  ooontrj  beoomee  nneven,  and 
•on  more  fertile.  In  (be  weefeem  part  of  the  atate  le  an  elevated  teble  land,  and  eoaee  hkh 
laageeoftheAlleghaidea.  JSodb  MbwiUam,  the  higlieet  point  In  the  United  Stataeeoet  of  tte 
XMkjMoontaina,  to  0476  fset  high.  The  gold  rc^  of  North  Oanliim  liw  on  both  iliM  af 
lh«  Bine  Ridge,  In  the  8.  Wertam  pact  of  the  alite. 
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Kuroe  oBine  tho  fint  omigTBOts,  wk>  ooon  «Aer  settled*    lM0w 

near  tbe  mouth  of  the  Chowm,*  on  the  Bonhem  shore  of 

Albemu'le  Sound,     'Jo  1663  tbe  proTiocB  of  Caroline  ^i^■!£ 
'    vas  granted''  to  Lord  ClareBdon  and  Mven  otheta,  and  in  '•  >»>kin& 
',      '6  same  year  a  goverainent  under  Willioni  Drummond  » 1^^^ 
1  establiabed  over  the  little  aetOement  on  the  Chowan,  "SmUS^ 
-I  h,  in  booot  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  one  of  the  ^XjULt 

"  ^Vm,  was  called  the  Aliemarie  CmoUy  Colony.  "SSf*" 

..  'Two  years  later,  the  proprietors  having  learned  that    b.  awui. 
.&e  MtUetnant  was  not  within  the  limits  of  their  charter,      1666, 
'  the  grant  was  extended,'  so  as  <to  embrace  the  half  of  %^^!SS 
Flonda  on  the  south,  and,  on  the  north,  all  within  tbe      *'^ 
present  limits  of  North  Caitilind,  and  westward  to  the   '-'*"*' 
Pitoifio  Ooeon.     'The  charter  secured  religious  freedma  **g**]!jf 
to  the  people,  and  a  voice  in  the- legislation  of  tbe  coloay;    'mJH^ 
but  granted  to  the  cprporation  of  ei^t,  an  extent  of  pow- 
ers and  privileges,  that  made  it  evident  that  the  ibrmation 
of  an  empire  was  contemplated. 

4.  'During  the  eame  year  that  the  grant  to  ClarendcHi  «.  ohum- 
was  extended,   another    colony  was  firmly  established  'SlnUm 
within  the  present  limits  of  North  Cuolina.     In  1606  or     '"'*"*- 
1661,  a  band  of  adv«^turer«  from  New  England  entered 
Cape  Fear  River,j-  purchased  a  tract  of  land  from  the 
Indians,  and,  a  few  miles  below  Wilmington,^  on  Old 
Town  Creek,^  formed  a  settlement.     The  colony  did  not 
prosper.     The  Indians  beoamo  itostile,  and  before  the  au- 
tumn of  1665rth 4  settlement  was  abandoned.     Two  years     1065. 
later  a  number  of  [rianters  &om  Barbadoes||  formed  «  per- 
manent settlement  near  the  neglected  site  of  the  New 
England  colony,  and  a  oounty  named  Clarendon  was  es- 
tablished, with  the  same  oonstitution  and  powers  that  had 
been  granted  to  Albemarle.     'Sir  John  -Yeamans,   the  t-  anmti^. 
choice  of  the  people,  ruled  the  colony  .with  prudence  and 


■  n*  OnsaXtiB,  Mntd  br  tba  bbIoi 
«tdcB  liM  ud  IVD  cIiMIt  1b  TbibU,  Son : 
or  Uw  Bmoka.    TlMln(nttlnnW««< 


brfili  wAin 
1  WUmlann. 
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■  ■    of  Cui  r_T  Bint,  tmnn-a^  idlH 
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X  wOmttiiftBii,  the  priDdpil  Mpoii  tai  NrUi  GudUu,  ta  itta- 
t^t4  qa  tlH  MM  *!•  of  Oh  r_r  Rjnr,  twnin-ali  nlW  tnm 

■Hoau,  bio^DfCHM^  '-  -        - 
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ANALim.      5.  ^As  the  proprietors  of-Ccuradina  anticipated  the  rapid 
I.  Anticipa-  gtow^  of  a  great  and  powerful  people  within  the  llmitB 
iJSmVim  ^^  ^^^'  extensive  and  fertile  territory,  they  thought  proper 
pmriSn.  to  establish  a  permanent  form  of  |;oyemment,  conunensa- 
rate,  in  digni^,  with  the  vastness  of  their  expectatbn. 
alv«iHv*4f 'The  task  of  framing  the  oonstitutlgn  was  assigned  to  the 
^Vl^  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  number,  who  chose  the 
celebrated  philosopher,  John  Locke,  as^  friend  and  ad- 
viser in  the  work  of  legislation. 
t.  o£|MMj[       0*  *The  object  of  &e  ^yroprietors,  as  expressed*  hy  * 
'^tSrT^  themselves,  was  ^'to  mak^  the  government  of  Carolina 
^oSrSmed  <^P^^)  ^  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  monarchy  of  which  it 
Manih  11.    <||^as  a  part ;  and  to  av(^d  erecting  a  numerous  demoo- 
thtSSS^  racy."     *A.  constitution  V>f  one  «hundted  and  twenty  arti- 
tmtoapttA.  cles,  called  the  *'  Fondame^ital  Gon^ltitutions,"  was  adopted, 
establishing  a  government  to  be  administered  by  lords 
and  noblemen ;  connecting  political  power  with  heiedi. 
tary  wealth  ;  and  placing  nearly  every  c^ce  in  the  go- 
vemment  ber^ond  die  reach  of  the  feapXe, 
1670»        7.  *The  attempt  td  establish  the  new  form  of  gorveni- 
*'9uSSS3u£  1^°^  proved  inefllectuel.     The  former  •  plain  and'  simple 
^^aSotiS^  ^^^^  ^^^  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and 
rauu,     the  magnificent  model  of  govemnf^'nt,  with  its  appenda- 
ges of  royalty,  contrasted  too  ludicrou&ly  with  the  spans 
population,  and  rude  cabins  of  Carolina.     After  a  con- 
test of  little  more  than  twenty  ye^rs,  the  constitatioo, 
which  was  never  in  effectual  operation^  and  which  had 
b.  MB.     pitived  to  be  a  source  of  perpetual  discord,  was  abxx>gated* 

by  the  proprietors  themselves. 
1671.        8«  "The  Clarendon  .county  ccfeny  had  never  been 
JUujTjRi  ^^  nnmerous;  and  the  bairenness  of  the  soil  in  its  ?i- 
rMrtMMitf  cinity  odibred  little  promise  of  reward  to  new  adventu- 
'S^^iars.    In  1071  Sir  Joto  Teanmos,  the  governor,  wa. 
mOan.     transferred*   from  the  colony  to  the  charge  of  another 
0.  Dwsi      which  had  recently  been  established'  in  South  Carolina* 
8Mp.nk  jjmjjjgjQug  removcris  to  the  southward  greatly  reduced 
(he  numbers  of  tiie  inhabitants,  and  nearly  the  whole 
country  emlnraoed  within  the  limits  of  the  Clarendon  col* 
ony  was  a  second  tune  surrendered  to  the  aborigines  be- 
fore the  year  1690. 
y.  DtBtrnthm     9.  -'Domestic  dissensions  long  retarded  the  prosperity 
^Z^diSiw-  of  the  Albemarle,  or  northern  colony.    Disonier  arose 
from  the' attempts  of  the  governors  to  administer  the  go- 
yemment  according  to  the  constitutbn  of  the  proprietors; 
1676.    excei|sive  taxation,  and  restrictions  upoa  Ihe  commerce  of 
'     tiie  colony,  occasioned  much  discontent ;  while  numerous 
lefiigeea  from  Viiginia,  the  actors  in  Bacon's  rebellion, 
fHends  of  popular  tifaeity,  being   kindly  sheltered  in 
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CaroUoay  gftve  enooorageiaeat  to  tlie  people  to  ramtisp-    i#fT. 

{uressioD. 


10.  'The  yerj  .ye&»*  afi^^  the  supprewionof  Bacon's  i  jtmfti 
rebellioD  in  Viiginia,  a  revolt  occurred  in  Carolina,  coca-  ^JJ**^ 
aoned  by  an  attempt  to  /enlbroe  the  revenue  h^nrs  against 

a  vessel  from  New  England.  The  people  took  anfis  in 
support  of  a  smuggler,  and  imprisoned  the  president  of 
the  colony  apd  six  members  of.  his  ooui^il.  John  Cul- 
pepper,  who  had  reoently  fled  from  South  Carolina,  was 
the  leader  in  the  insurrection.  'Durii^  several  years, «.  Trm^mBti 
officers  chosen  by  the'  people  administered  the  govern-  ^  '^^' 
ment,  and  tranquillity  was  for  a  time  Iresfeored.  The  in- 
habitants were  restless  and  turbulent  under  a  government 
imposed  on  them  from  abroad,  hut  firm  and  tranquil  when 
left  to  take  cajre  of  themselves. 

11.  'In  1683  Seth  Sothel,  one  of  the  proprietors,  ar-     1688. 
rived  as  governor  of  the  province.     Being  exceedingly  >•  BotMrnh 
avaricious,  he  not  only  plundered  the  colonists,  but  cheat-    charmcitr. 
ed  his  proprietary  associates.     He  vdued  his  office  only 

as  the  means  of  gaining  wealth,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his 

&vorite  object,  whether  as  judge,  or  executive,  he  was 

ever  open  to  bribery  and  corruption.     *An  historian  of  4.  wtaf*r»> 

North  Carolina  remarks,  that  *^the  dark  shadcB  of  his   TSJ?"^ 

oharaoter  were  not  relieved  by  a  single  ray  of  virtue." 

^he  patienoe  of  the  inhabitants  being  .exhausted  afier  ^Jfgff^ 

nearly  six  years  of  oppression,  they  seized  their  governor 

with  the  desim  c£  sending  him  tg  England ;  but^  at  his    1688. 

own  request,  le  was  tried  by  the  assembly,  which  ban- 

idied  him  from  the  colony. 

12.  *Ludwell,  the  next  govem9r,  redressed  the  frauds,     1689. 
public  and  private,  which  Sothel  had  committed,  and  re-  •^^*jJ*J 
stored  order  to  the  colony.     ^In  1605  Sir  John  Arohdale,    LuitM 
another  of  the  proprietors^  a  man  of  much  sagacity  ^d  ex-   ,  tiivja 
emplary  conduct,  arrived  as  governor  of  both  the  Carol!-  "ff^gj^ 
nas.    *in  1698  the  first  settlements  were  made  on  Pamlico  ^  nmmta^ 
or  Tar*  River.     The  Pamlico  Indians  in  that  vicinity    ^'^SSiS 
had  been  neafly  destroyed,  two  years  previous  by  a  pea-      ^'^*^- 
tUential  fever ;  while  another  numerous  tribe  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  arms  of  a  more  powerful  nation. 

18.  •The  w^ant  of  hahnony,  Vhich  generally  prev^led  ••ggggyf 
between  the  proprietors  and  die  people,  did  not  check  the 
increase  of  population.     "In  1707  a  company  of  French  '^-jfT!/^^ 
Protestants,  who  had jpreviously  settled  in  Virginia,  re- 
moved to  Carolina.  .  Two  years  Jater,.  they  were  followed     1700. 

*  3br  nt«r,  in  tiM  eutem  ptzt  of  North  Cuolina}  flows  8JB.,  and  mtors  Fuklko  Soond. 
It  It  the  pxindiMl  xirw  next  Kmth  of  the  Roenoke.  It  expends  Into  e  wide  eefeuery  •  ehort 
dietenee  below  the  Tilleae  of  Weehlngton,  ftom  which  ^laee  to  PunJiooANUid,  adiitaaee  «f 
tittj  milee,  It  ie  eeUed  FamHco  Blver. 


SSJmm  Indian  tribes  on  the  sea-coast,  nnc6  the  time  of  Sir  Walter 
S&SfStSoi  Raleigh's  attempted  settlements.     One  tribe,  which  oould 
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ANALYSIS,  by  a  hundred  Grerman  famiKes  fxotn  the  Rhine,*  w1m> 
had  been  driven  in  poverty  fix>m  their  homes,  by  the  de^ 

L  ^i«*<*<^  vastations  of  war,  and  religious  persecution.     'The  propri* 

'SlirSntt-  etors  assigned  to  each  family  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land ;  and  generous  contribution9  in  England  furnished 
them  with  {^visions  and  implements  of  husbandry,  suffi- 
cient far  their  imraedia^te  wants. 

%amngm       14.  *A  great  change  had  fallen  upon  the  numerous 

fatten  vmuk 
MbM^inea 

Sf'wluSu'  ^^^°  bring  three  thousand  bowmen  into  the  field,  was  now 

Bautgh.    reduced  to  fifteen  men ;  another  had  entirety  disappeared ; 

and,  of  the  whole,  but  a  remnam  remained.     After  bar- 

ing  sold  most  of  their  lands,  their  reservations  had  been 

encroached  upon ; — strong  drink  had  degraded  the  Indians, 

and  crafty  traders  had  impoverished  them  ;  and  they  had 

passed  away  liefore  the  march  of  civilization,  like  snow 

beneath  a  vertical  sun. 

n  32[?JSf*      ^^'  ''^^^  Tuscaforas  and  the  Corees,  being  farther  in- 

corm^     land,  had  held  little  intercourse  with  the  whites ;  but  they 

had  observlBd,  with  jealousy  and  fear,  their  growing  pow. 

er,  and  the  rapid  advance  qf  their  settlements,  and  with 

Indian  secrecy  they  now  plotted  the  extermination  of  the 

1711.     strangers.    '*A  surveyor,  who  was  found  upon  their  lands 

^mStqfSSh  ^^^  ^^  chain  and  compass,  was  the  first  victim.'     Lieav- 

tauim.     ing  theit  fire-arms,  to  avoid  su^icion,  in  small  parties, 

A^"^     adting  In  concert,  they  approached  the  scattered  settle-  | 

ments  along.  Roanokef  River  and  Pamlico  Sound ;  and  in 
b.oet.8.     one  night,^  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  fell  by  the 
hatchet. 

s.  flsrviecr  qf     16.  *Colonel  Bam  Well,  with  a  considerable  body  of  I 

wu'amaimt  friendly  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Catawbas,  was  sent  from 

thehOiam.  ^^^  Carolina  to  the  relief  of  the  settlers,  and  having 

defeated  the  enemy  in  different  actions,  he  pursued  them 

to  their  fortified  town,j:  which  capitulated,  and  the  Indians 

c.  rarthm-    ^^re  allowed  to  escape.     *But  in  a  few  days  the  treaty 

^lS^S!i  ef^  ^^  broken  on  both  sides,  and  the  Indians  renewed  hostil. 

thawtr.     ities.     At  length  Colonel  Moor^,  of  South  Carolina,  ar- 

e.  Dec      rived,*  with  forty  White  men  and  eight  hundred  friendly 

1713.     Indistns;  and  in  1713  the  Tusqaroras  were  besieged  in 

d  Aprils,    their  fort,§  and  eight  hundred  taken  prisoners.'     At  last 


*  The  Bkifie,  ODe  of  the  moet  impoctftat  riren  in  Barope,  rieee  In  flwltwrlend,  pMHi 
through  Lake  eonetanee,  and  after  flowing  N.  and  N.W.  Uiroa|ph  Gennanj,  it  tome  to  the 
veet,  and,  throo^^  seTeral  efaaanelB,  enten  thtf  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  hefeween  *TT"nrH 
■ad  Belgium. 

t  Roanoke  River,  formed  hj  the  Jnnotkm  of  Staonton  and  Dan  Rivera,  near  the 
boundary  of  Virginia,  flows  S.J^  through  the  northeastern  part  of  North  Can^nA,  and  < 
the  head  of  Albemarle  Sound. 

}  This  place  was  near  the  Rirer  Nenae,  a  short  distanee  abore  Xdenton,  In  Gnven  Coanty. 

i  This  pbce  was  iu  Qreene  Oounl;]r,  on  CoU$Utua  (or  Oqceehney)  Creek,  a  aiiort  ~ 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Kiver  Neuae.     « 
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the  hosdJe  part  of  the  tribe  migrated  norths  and,  joining    iTls, 
their  kindred  in  New  York,  became  the  sixth  nation  of 


the  Iroquois  confederaoj.    In  1715  peace  was  concluded*     1715. 
with  the  Corees.  a.  ml' 

17.  4n  1729,  the  twe  Carolinas,  which  h^  hitherto     1729. 
been  under  the  superintendence  of  the  same  board  of  i-  svmuiAgt 
proprietors,  were  finally  separated  ;^  and  royal  govern.  '^mSf  ** 
ments,  entirely  unconnected,  were  established*  over  them.     ^  '"*^* 
'From  this  time^  until  the  -period  immediately  preceding  &  cJnSuM^ 
the  Revolution,  few  events  occurred  to  disturb  the  peace  Jr&SriSfSf' 
and  increasing  prosperity  of  North  Carolina.     In  1744  SSJ^S^KSi 
public  attention  was  turned  to  the  defence  of  the  sea^coast,   (*«^ 
on  account  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
England  and  Spain.     About  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  colony  received 
large  accessions  to  its  numbers^  by  emigrants  from  Ireland     1754« 
and  Scotland,  and  thus  the  settlements  were  extended' into 
the  interior,  where  the  soil  was.fiur  more  fertile  than  the 
lands  previously  occupied. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

firOXrtH    CAROLfNA.* 


CkarUrXL 

1.  *Tlie  charter  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others,  %.  omurm 
in  1063,  embraced,  as  has  been  stated,'  a  large  extent  of  J^^Sm^Tm- 
territory,  reaching  from  Virginia  to  Florida.     ^After  the     \m(^ 
establi^ment  of  a  colony  in 'the  northern  part  of  iiaieir  ^xh^^t^. 
province,  the  proprietors,  early  in  1670,iitted  out  several  *^£^yfi* 
ships,- with  emigrants,  for  planting  a  southern  colony,  un-  ^'^S'^ 
der  the  direction  of  William  Sayle,  who  had  previously 
explored  the  coast.     The  ships  which  bore  the  emigrants 
entered  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  near  Beaufort,f  whence, 
after  a  short  delay,  they  sailed  into  Ashley:^  River,  on  the 


'  SOUTH  CABOLINAf  one  of  the  SontlMni  8tete*»  oonliiitf  an  uwof  n^trlj  88,000  aquM* 
Jailas.  The  tea-eoMt  li  teidervd  with  %■  olialn  of  ferlUe  islandi.  The  Low.  fomitry.  eztendiag 
from  dgh^  to  100  miles  fkonf  the  eoMfc,  !■  coTcred  with  IbrettB  of  pitch  phie,  4aUed  pine  ber- 
nn«,  iatenpemd  with  mtTehM  and  fWMnpe,  which  Ibnn  .excellent  rioe  iilantatloiui.  Bejrond 
this,  extendliic  IIA7  or  stxi^  inlk*  in  width,  is  the  Miadk  Cnmoy^  composed  of  muneroiie 
lidgiBS  of  send  hills,  prssentog  an  appearaaee  which  lias  been  colnpared  to  the  waves  of  the 
SM  soddenly  arrested  in  their  ooone.  Bejond  these  sand  liiUs  oonimenoes  the  ^irper  Cbnatfry, 
which  is  m  beautUU  and  healthy,  and  generally  ftrtile  region,  about  800  feet  abore  the  lerel  of 
theeM.    The  Blue  Bldgs,  •  branch  of  the  AUeghaniiBS,  pasiM  along  the  N.  Western  boondaxy 


t  ibav/oft,  in  Booth  Carolina,  it  sitaated  on  Port  ^toyal  Iiland,  oa  the  W.  bank  of  Pott 
Bcyal  RiTcr,  m  narrow  branch  of  the  oceaa.  It  Is  sixteen  mil^  fttna  the  sea,  and  abont  thirty- 
rix  milee,  in  a  direct  line,  N.&.  from  Savannah.    (See  Map,  p.  129.) 

t  Jsftley  BlvOT  rtaa  about  thirtjr  milee  N.W.  from  Charlestop,  and,  passing  along  the  w«il 
iids  of  the  eltiy,enteraCharlsatoikHMborseTeB  milee  frvn  the  oeean.    (See  11^  mat  ptfib) 
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AWI.TBH  KHith  tide  of  which  the  salttement  of  Old  CaiuUtUn  ni 

oonuneooed.     The  colony,  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Cutt. 

ret,  one  of  the  pn^rietora,  wu  oalled   the  (Jaitsut 

CoDMTT  Colony. 

1071.         S.  'Early  in  1671  Qovemor  Sayle  aunlc  under  ibedii- 

'JiTnitT'  ^*"^  °^  B  uckly  olimate,  snd  the  coiuioil  i^ipointed  Itwefk 

mi'       West  to  uicceed  him,  until  they  should  team  the  will  of 

th«  proprietors.     In  a.  few  moMbs,  Sir  John  Yewnam, 

ft.  bm.     Ibea  governor  of  ClaKiidon,  was  appointed*  i^ernor  of 

anHaiiM  the  sbutfaem  colony.     'From  Barbadses  he  brought  ■ 

"ffiTiii      Dumber  of  African  slayeB,  and  South  Carolina  wh,  fniB 

the  first,  essentially,  a  [dantiag  shoe,  with  slave  Istxv- 

1.  Tiiem    'Representative  government  was  early  «stablished*  by  ihe 

iJuaSlw.    people,  but  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  goiem- 

kim-y.    Hient  formed  by  the  proprietor  proved  ioeffoctual. 

-anijrLLJ      ^'  *^*^^  circumstonoes  oonthbuted  to  pRwule  (lie 

>Hvint  early  settlement  of  aouth  Carolina.     A  long  and  hlooclj 

a!3p»iii  war  betwaau  two  neighboring  Indian  tribes,  and  a  taui 

£atiu.    epidemic  which  had  recently  prevailed,  bad  opened  ibe 

way  for  the  more  peaoefifl  occupation  of  the  oounWy  ^ 

the  Easlish.     The  recent  ooiuiuest  of  New  Netberiudi 

induced  many  of  the  Dutch  to  emigrate,  and  several  diip 

■.wn.      loads  of  them  were  conveyed*  to  Carolina,  by  the  piofi» 

tors,  free  of  expense.     Lands  w»re  assigned  them  west  o( 

the  Ashley  River,  where  they  formed  a  settlement,  wbict 

was  called  Jamestown.      The  inhatitants  soon  efttd 

themselves  through  the  country,  and  in  procew  of  tsi* 

the  lowQ  was  deserted.     Their  prcMperity- induced  nrnj 

of  their  oountrymen  from  Holland  lo  follow  ihem.    A  fe* 

years  lateracompaoy  of  French  Pnitestante.refu^&tn 

Avm      their  own  oountry,.  were  sraifovar  by  Ihekingof  Englu"^- 

«.  swtaHni      1.  -The  pleasant  location  of  "  Oyster  Fomt,"  belwcM 

jSjjm  the  rivers  Ashley  and-Cooper,*  had  early  attracted  the  «- 

tentioD  of  the  settlers,  and  had  gained  a  feW  iohabitsDO ; 

1680.     and  in  16S0  the  foundation  of  a  new  town  was  l&iii  ibeR. 

which  was  called  Charleston-t     It'  was  immediately  de- 

iiniCbMtmoa.MjMHlMiloMAjM**''^* 
Q,  uUa  wldi  A^k;  Anr,  b>  An  <»*■■ 
■fur.  modDBlTar,  •riuttbubtwlln^?: 
n  tbg  Onnr  tita  itm  ■■■.  tmi  vIM  ■*°" 
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Glared  the  Qa{Htal  oC  the  province,  and  durii^  j(h&  first    16M. 

year  thirty  dwellings  were  erected^     *In  the  same  year 

the  colony  was  ipvolved  Iq.  dtfficukies  with  the^  Indians.  liiS^*S^ 
Straggling  partie:)  of  |he  Westoes  began  tQ  plunder  the  *51SSSio? 
plantations,  and  several  hidiaos  were  shi>t  by  tlie  planters. 
War  immediately  broke  out ;  »  price  was  fixed  on  [in-        ^ 
dian  prisoners ;  and  many  of  them  were  sen(  te  the  West 
Indies,  and  sold  foi:  slaves.     The  fellowing  year  peace  was     «.  uu. 
concluded,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  decide 
all  complaints  between  the  contending  parlies. 

5.  ^In  lGd4  a  few  fkmllies  of  Scotch  emigrants  settled     1664. 
at  Port  Royal ;  btit  tw^  years  later,  the  Spaniards  of  St.  p^^r^, 
Augustine,  claiming  the  territory,  inyuded  the  settlement,     1686. 
and  laid  it  was^e.     'AbqulJhiS  tinj^  the  revocation^  of  the  a.  Rtmovait^ 
edict  of  Nantes*  indo^eed  a  Urge  number  of  French  Pro-    ^SnSHSl  '* 
testants,  generally  called  Hugnenot^,  to  leave  their  coun-     ^-wa- 
try  and  seek  an  asy)ura  m^  America.     A,  few  s^fled  in 

New  Bngland  ;  others  ia  New  York  :  but  South  Carolina 
became   their>chief  resort.     ^Althougil  they  had  been  in-  ^J^^ 
duced,  by  Ihe  proprietors,  to  believe  that  the  full  rights  of  ^^^^£^ 
citizensliip   would  be  extefided  te  them  here,  yet  they  bythe,Bng- 
were  long  viewed  with  jealousy  And  distrust  by  the  £ng-       ^^ 
lish  settlors,  who  were  desirous  of  driving  theH>  from  the    ' 
country,  by  enforcing  •  tigaiast  tl)em  flie  laws  of  *  England 
respecting  aliens^    .        .     f  '  > 

6.  'The  administration''  of  Governor  Colleton  was  aig*  9.Ev^tm 
nalized  hy  a  continued  ^series  of  disputes  with  the  people,    ring  gov. 
who,  like  the  settlers  in  North  Casoltna^  refused  ^to  sub-  a^MnSlra- 
mit  to  the  form  of  government  established  by^  the  proprie-  ^  i^i^^ 
tors..  An  attempt,  of  the  {ovepiop  to  collect  the  rents 
claimed  by  the  proprietors,  finally  drove  the  people  to  open 
lebellion.   They  forcibly  took  possession  of  the'  public  rec- 

ords,  held  assemblies  iq  Opposition  tp  th^  governor,  and  the 
authority  of  thfe  pi^rietors,  wi  impriscAied  the  secreta^  of 
the  province.  At  length  Oolleton,  prptending  dapg^from 
Indians  or ,  Spaniards,  called  out  the  militia,  ,and  pro- 
claimed the  province  ujader  martial  law.  Tlys  only  est- 
asperated  the-  .people  th^  jmore,  and.  Colle^a  wd^  finally 
impeached  1^  l^e  as8enibly>  end  -bached  from  the  pro- 
vince.        .    ^ 

7.  'Djunng  theafe  commotions,  Seth  Spthel,  wha  t^ad     1690. 
previously  been  baniQhed**  frdm  North  JGarolina,  arrived  ^^j^^tSt, 
in  the  province,  and  assumed  the  government,  with  the  d.'seep.8S8. 


•  Ifanies  Is  » larg«  comiii«rciiil  city  in  the  west  of  France,  on  the  V.  ride  ef  the  Rirer  Loire, 
thiitjr  milcs'  flrom  its  mouth.  It  was  in  th^  plac^  that  Henry  IV.  fjtomtilgmted  the  ftmont 
edict  in  ii398,  in  &vor  of  the  Protestiuitii,  gruiting  them  the  free  exerclM  of  their  aeligion.  In 
1685  this  edict  vhu  revoked  by  Louis  XI V. :— «  Tlolent  persecution  of 'the  Protectants  fi)0oired» 
tad  U>oaa%nds  of  them  fled  from  the  kingdom. 

33. 
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UfALTsis.  coiiseiit  of  the  people.     But  hid'  avarice  led  him  tcr  tnun- 
pie  upon  every  restraint  of  justice  atnd  equity  ;  and  after 
two  years  of  tyranny  and  misrule,  he  likewise  was  de- 
I.  Ludwewt  posed  and  baaished  by  thfe  people.     "Philip  Ludwell,  for 
'"'"Sn!^"*"  s^n^  ti™e  governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  then  sent  to  the 
>692.     soutliera  province,  lo^'re-establish  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
prietOFs. '    But  tlie  ol^*  disputes  revived,  and  after  a  briet 
but  turbulent  -tKlministration,  he  gladly   withdrew  into 
Virginia. 
1693.         8.  'In  1(593,  one^  'cause  of  discontent  with  the  people 
*•  ^^**  was  remov^  by  the  proprietors ;  who  abolished  the  "  Fun- 
damental Constitution,"  and  returned  to  ft  more  simple 
.  a.  AreH-     and  more  republi'ean  form  of  government.     "But  conten. 
S&iuniuon.  titons  and  disputes  sfiiH  ddtitinuing,  John  Archdale,  who 
was  a  Quaker,*  and  proprieter,  came  over  in  1695 ;  and 
by  a  wise  and  equitable  administration,  did  much  to  allay 
private  aninK>sitieS,  arid  remove  the"  causes  of  civil  dis- 
4.  French    cord.     *MatterS  of  general  'moment  were  settled  to  the 
r^AvA*.    gatlsfabtion  of  all,  excepting  the  French  refugees;  and 
such  wa^  the  anti{>Mhy  of  the  English  settlers  against 
thqse  peaceable,  but*  unfortunate  people,  that  Giovemor 
Archdale  foufid  it  necessary  to  exclude  the  latter  from  all 
concern  'in  tSie  legislature.  * 

1696.         9.  *Fortunately  for  the  pfeace  of-  tho  colony,  soon  after 
'iStWS"  ^^®  return  of  Archdale,  all  difficulties  with  the  RuguenoU 
*gje^j^  Were  amicably  settled.  '  Tljeir  quiet  and  inoffensive  beha- 
^vior,  and  their  zeal  for  the  succe^  of  the  colony,  had 
gradually  removed  the  national  antipathies ;  and  tKe  gen- 
.    1697.     eral  assembly  at  length  admitted*  them  to  all  the  rights 
a.  March,    of  citizcus  and  fireemfef).     The  French  and  English  Pro- 
testants of  Caix)lina'have  ever  since  lived  together  in  har- 
1702.     mony  and  peacci     'In  1708,  immediately  after  the  decliu 
e.  warUM  ration**  of  wat,  b^  England,  against  France  and  Spain. 
ptKMbytfte  -Grovernor  Mobrfe  proposed  tb'the  assembly  of  Carolina  an 
^^iTwT  '*  exj^edition  against  the  Spa'hish*  sett!emenl  of  St.  Augus- 
b.  ftfay.     ^juQ^  iu  Flonda.     *The»more  considerate  opposed  ihe  pro- 
vtd.     '  jeot,  but  a  majority  beteg  in  favor*  of  it,  a  sum  of  about 
nhie  thousand  dollars  was  voted 'for  the  War,  and'  12L)0 
men  were  raised,  6f  whom  half  were  Indians.  ' 
KEwpeduton      10.  *While  Colonel  Daniel  marched  against  St.  Augiis- 
S^rtS^'  tii^e  by  land,  *he  governor  proceeded  with  the^mam  body 
•  by  *ea,  and  blocked  up  the  harbor*     The  Spaniards,  taV- 
ng  with  thfem  all  their  most  valuable  .etects,  and  a  lanje 
supply  of  provisions,  retired  to  their  castle.     As  nothing 
could  be  effected  against  it,  for  the  want  of  heavy  artil- 
^       l^y,  Caniel  was  despatched  to  Jamaica,*  for  cannon,  mor- 

*  Tamuiea^  ono  of  the  Wwt  India  Inlands,  is  100  miles  S.  ttcm.  Cuba,  and  800  SJL  tttrnt  81 
▲ugnstine.    It  is  of  an  OTal  form,  and  \b  about  150  miles  long. 
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Un»  &c.    During  bis  abeenee,  two  Spaaish  ships  appear-    lJ|#lb 

ed  off  the  harbor ;  wbea  Governor  Moore,  abandoning'  hi^ 

ships,  made  a  bast  j  retreat  >  into  Carolina.     Colonel  Dan- 
,  iel,  on  his  return,  standing  in  for  the  hArbor,  made  a  nar- 
row  esoape  from  the  enemy.    ^     •  • 

11.  ''The  ba$ty  retreat  of  the  governor  was  Iseveiely  i.  DeM^Mw^ 
oensured  by  the  people  .of  Oarolina.'  This>  entesprise  ^^i^f^iJ!!^ 
loaded  the  colony  with  a  debtof  more  than  26,000  doUars, 

for  the  payment  of  which  bills  of  credit  were  issued ;  the 
■fiiBt  paper  money  used  in  Carolina.,  'An  expedition  which  -  1703. 
was  soon  after  undertaken*  agajbst  the.Apa^achian  In-  ^^S^v^ 
dians,  who  wete  in  alliance  .with  the  Spaniards,  proved     '^^'fl^ 
more  successful.     The  Indian,  towns* between  the  riveVs  .  ^ 
Altamaha*  and  Savannahf  were  laid  on^  ashes ;  several  - 
hundred  Indiaiis  were  taken '  pritoners ;  and  the  whole     1704. 
province  of  Apalachia  was.  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Engr    , 
lish  government  .  ... 

12.  ''The  esitablish^dient  of  the  Church  «f  England,  in  ai  EgtabtUk- 
Caroliaa,  ha^  long  been  a  favorice  object'  with  several  of  ^^Sm^^ 
the  proprietors,  and  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Na-    ^«*^^^^ 
thaniel  Johnson;  who  su^eeedddi*  Governor  Moore,-  their     b.  1704. 
designs  Wjere  fully  caxtied  out;  and  net  only  was. the 
Episcopal  fbnn  of  worship  lestablished,  as  the  religion  bf 

the  province,  but  all  dissenters  were  exclude^  fmn  the 
oolonial  )egi^ture.    ^Tfae  dis^^nters  then  carried  their  i-jM/im^ 
cause  before  the  English  parliamefit,  which  declfored  that  ^*1'SB" 
the  acts  oon^lained  oL  Y^etQ.  repugnant  to  the  laws  of     ^'*'''^' 
Gnglandy  and  cotitrary  t/9  the  charter  of  the  ftroprfetors. 
'Soon  aller«  the  ookmial  aas^nbly  .ef  Carolina  repealbd"     1706. 
•the  laws  which  disfranchised  a  portioq  of  the  people ;  but  J^l^^ 
the  Church  of  England  retfiained  thQ  established  religion    'JJ^^^ 
of  the  province  until  the  Revolutimi.  jc  vmr. 

13.  *From  these  domestic  tfoubles,  a  threatened  inva*  $.  Thnaumi 
sion  of  the  .province  turned  the  attention  of  the  people    **^^'*^ 
towards  their  common  defence  against  foreign  enenri^. 

'Queen  Aime's  wfir  still  contiiuied ; ^and  Spain,  consider-  "^^iP^Si^ 
ing  CarQlina  as  a  part,of  Florida,  detcgrmioed  to  assert  her.     mT' 
right  by  force  of  arms.  •  *In  1700^  a  Freireh  and  Spanish  ^«|^. 
aciuadron  from  Havanna  appeared  before  Charleston ;  but  -rtAin  iim, 
the  inhabitaata,  headed  by  the  governor  apd  Colon^  ^hett, 
assembled  in  great 'numbers  for  the^fefence-of  the  city. 


•  "the  AicdmaAa^alaigeandDOTigableTlTeB  Af  0«orgiA,  is  formed  by  the  tmion  *f  the  Oeonee 
aad  the  Oemnlgee,  after  which  It  flows  8.E.,  apwwdB  of  100  mfles.  a^d  onten  the  AtlanUo  by 
fewnl  ouOete,  Oxty  mllei  S.W.  from  S^Tannah.  MiUedgerillb,  tbe  capital  qt  the  state,  Is  on 
the  Oconee,  Uie  northern  branch.    (See  Map,  281.)  .         «  . 

t  The  Saieanriah  Blver  haa  tts  head  bnaehee  In^  OaroUB%  a«d»  running  ^S-  Hvtem 
couna,  tama  the  booadary  between  S.  Oarottna  and  Oeocgto.  The  lamst  yesaelsgasB  up  «b« 
tirm  fMuteen  miles,  and  ateamboMts  to  Augusta,  120  miles,  in  a  direct  One,  from  Che  mmth^of 
the  ziTar,  and  more  than  800  hy  tl»o  xtver's  oonraa. 


^' 
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AKALTfeis.  The  enem^  landed  in  sey^kul  places,  but  were  lepvlsed 
*  with  loss.     Oqc  ot  thd  Pirench  ships  was  taken,  imd  the 
invasion,  at  first  so  alarming^  was  repelled  with  little  loos, 
awd  little  expense  to  the  colony. 
1715.         14.  'In  1715  a 'general  Imkan  War  broke  out,  headed 
"^^fSis^  by  the  Yamassees,  and  involving  M  the  Indian  tribes  (ixun 
Ca'pe  Fear  River  to  the  Alabama.     The  Yamassees  had 
previously  shown  great  friendship  to  the  Ekiglish ;  and 
the  war  commenced^  beibre  the  latter  were  aware  of  their 
ft.'Apai»-  danger.     The  fnxitier  settlements  were  desolated;  Pott 
Royal  was  ab^doned ;    Charleston  itself  .was  in  dan- 
1  Benttn  ger ;  and  the  eolony  seemed*  near  its  rtiin.    *But  GSor- 
wn?mddMM[  emor  Craven,  with  nearly  the  entire  force  pf  the  coIodt. 
qfth6  t0«r.  advanced  against  therenemy,  drove  their  straggling  parties 
before  him,  and  on  the*  banks  of  the  Salkehatchie*  encouB- 
h.Ukj.     tered^' their  main' body  in  -oamp,  and  after  a  bloody  battle 
gained  a  complete  victory.     At  length  the  Yamassees,  be- 
ing Ijriven  flK>m  their  territory,  retired  ia  Flcrida,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  Spaniards. 
.sDM^Mfie     '15.  ^he  war  with  the  Yatftaesees.  was  followed,  in 
Tc^^qf  ^''^^^  ^y  *  ^lomestic  revolution  in  Carolina.     *As  the  pro- 
it$eonunt.  pnetors  refVised  to  pay  any  portfoD  of  the  debt  incanred  by 
the  war,  aAd  Hkewise  enforced  their  land'ChunEJh  withae- 
verity,  the  colonists  began  to  look  towanfe  the*  crown  Ibr 
f.  %mMtf  ^assistano^  and  protection.     'Alter  muoh  controversy  and 

#Jhil  nrmfjin  ^*  ^ 

veny.      diffiouhy  With  the  proprietors,  the  assembly  and  the  people 
openly  rebelled  against  their  authority,  and  in  the  name 
*  e.  Dm.     of  the  king  proclaimed"  Janes  Moore  governor  of  the 
1720.     povHioe.    The  agent  of  Carolina  obtained,  in  England,  a 
hearing  frem  the  lords  ^f  the  regency,  who  del^ided  that 
the  pn^rietors  had  forfeited  th^ir  charter. 
i^Mtetobofk      16.  'While  measures  were  taken  for  its  abrogatioiit 
Francis  Nicholebn,  who  had  previously  exercised  the  of- 
fice of  governor  in  NeW  Y^M^k,  in  Maryland,  in  Virginia, 
d.  Sept    *and  in  Nova  Sootilt,  now  neceived*  a  toysl  cdmnaiaskn  as 
•.  mk     'governor  of  Caroliii^ ;  and,  early  in  the  fdlowing  year,* 
7.  ArrangB-  arrived  in  the  proving.     'The  controversy  with  the  pio- 
^aSpr^prS^  prietors  was  finally  adjusted  In  1729,  when  seven,  out  of 
*^iS}.^  the  eight,  soM  to  the*  king,  -far  less  than  80,000  doUafs, 
,  their  ejaims  to  the  soil  .and  rents  in  both  .Caix>linas  ;  aad 
aTl  assigned  to  hiifi  the  powers  of  gbvemment  granted 
9.8Uuan^  them  by  their  charter.      *Both  Carolihas  then  became 
ttnat.      royal  governments,  unc[pr  which  they  remained  un^l  the 
*    RevblutioHR. 


tf  «bi  iMuaB  gl?ttii  to  tbe  upper  portlQii  of  (1m  GMnl>aMs  BItbt,  (whieh 
Kap,  p.  ly.)    Its  oooiM  is'B Jl.,  ead  lb  Is  ftom  twenty  to  flilrtgr  mUw  B.  tnm.  tbe  ~ 


CHAPTER  III. 

OEOROIA..  <~Jj5,.Jt 

1.  'At  the  time  of  tbe  surrender"  6f  the  Carolina  dhar.  t.Binatim 
ter  to  the  cmvrn,  the  country  southwest  of  the  Savannah    ^^£^ 
was  a  wiHerhess,  occupied  by  sayagc  tribes,  unJ  eloimcd  "^^^^ 
by  Spain  as  a  part  of  Florida.^  and  by  England  »s  a  pari    (uroum 
of  Carolina.     'Happily  for  the  claims  of  the  latter,  antl     ^  ,^/ 
the  security  of  Carolina,  in  1732  a  number  of  persons  in    i^Tjg 
England,  influenced  by  tnolives  of  patriotifem  and  hvimnn-       (jm. 
ity,  formed  the  project  of  planting  a  colonj  in  the  disputed 
territory. 

2.  'James  Oglethorpe,  a  member  of  thB  ^tish  parlia-  a.  otua 
raent,  a  soldier  ani5  a  loyalist,  hilt  a  friend  of  the  unfor-  b"^** 
tUDate,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  opening,  for  the  poor 
of  "his  own  country,  arid  for  persecuted  Protestants  of  all 
nations,  an  asylum  in  America,  whore  former  poverty 
would  be  no,  reproach,  and' where  oil  might  worsliip  wil'h- 
out  fear  of  persecujion.  The  benevolent  enterpnso  Bibt  4. 
with  favor  frpm  lh_e  king,  'wBa  grnnled,''  for  twenty-one  (^emjii 
year?,  to  a  corporation,  "  in  trjiat  for  the  poor,"  the  coun-  ^  J"™  "■ 
tiy  between'  the  Sbvanliah  and  tlic  Allauiaha,  and  wesl- 

ward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    ^lilie  new  province  was  named 

3.  *ln  November  of  the  same  yearj  Oglctliorpe,  Miith  t.  suiienMi 
nearly  one  hundred  and  tiv'^nly  emigrants,  embajked'  for  /J^JJ"^ 
America,  and  after  touching'  at  Charjesloli  arjd  Port  1753, 
Royal,  on  the  twelfth  of  February  lan^d^d  at  Savannah.'^  d.  jbm. 
On  Yamacraw  bluff",  a  seftlerficnt  wos  immediately  coro- 
roenced,  and  the  town,  after  tlie  TnUiun  name  of  the  river,  ,^JJS^, 
was  called  Savannah.     'After  completing  a  slight  fortin-  cot^rirou*. 


fDiB  DUTCU,  ana  hiv  nuKFfl  oi  rani  niii",  riiriunr  ui 
(kMotasalli  CuoUu.    liie  Vpjirr  l^n-nurySxtmtor 

~  ~  K  Atid  CivoILiui,DaUiBiiDfth, 

id  the  piiariplL 

■  HUdJ  plain  fyriy  but  kLct*  Uh 

Tka  dlr  k  ngutuir  laM  out  Id  Ux  fcno  «f  n  »r- 

uglia.  Viiiili  nqolrlnc  baruen'  hM  or  nser  amx 
n  to  Um  ohmrm  cl  tiM  dn.  -md  laixsr  inKia  u 
ftH  AliWmiM(,UiiHBUaali^lt  Hu  dQ,    {9m 
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AHALVtia.  cation  for  the  defence  of  the  settlers,  Oglethorpe  invited 

the  neighboriog  IndiaQ  chiefs  to.  meet  him  at  Saviuuiah, 

in  order  to  treat  with  them  for  their  lands,  and  establish 
relatione  of  friendship. 

LfWii«Mt-      4-  'In  June  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  oation  assembled; 

"tiitiirir'*'  ' — )[>■>''  feelings  prevailed ;  and  the  English  were  cordially 
welcomed  to  the  coimtiy.  An  aged  warrior  preaenied 
several  bundles  ef  skios,  saying  that,  although  the  Indians 
were  poor^  they  gave,  with  a  gooj  heart,  such  things  an 
they  .poasessedl  Another  chief  presented  the  skin  of  a 
buffalo,  painted,  on  the  Inside,  with  the  head  and  feathera 
of  an  eagle.  He  said  the  English  were  as  swift  as  the 
eagle,  and.as  strong  as^ebunalb;  for  they  flew  over  tssI 
seas ;  and  were  so  powerftil,  that  nothing  could  withstand 
them.  He  reminded  them  thai  the  feathers  ofthe  eagle  were 
■  soft, and-signified love ;  thatlheskinofthebufialowaswann, 
and  signified  protection  ;  and  (hcrcfore  he  hoped  the  Eng- 
li^  would  love  and  protect  the  little  families  of  the  Iifdiana. 

lOmaettr      5.  Tbe  settlers  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  but  as 

■utoi!     most  of  those  who  &rst  came  over,  were  not  <xily  poor,  but 

unaccustomed  _ to  habits  of  industry,  they  were  poorly 

qualified  to  enpounter  the  toil  and  hardships  to  wMch  their 

t.  jfrtiwj^r  situation  exposed  them.     The  Kberalfty  of  the  trustees 

*tnBif!r    then  invited  eAugrants  of  ^ore  eaterprisitig  habits  ;  and 

la^e  ntimbers  of  Swiss,  Germans,  and'  Scotch,  acceded 

i.setaia-    their  proposals.    'The  regulation^  of  the  trustees  at  first 

"^HXm!"  forbade  the  use  of  n^roes, — prohibited  the  imporlation 
of  rum,— And  interdicted  all  trade  witn  the  Indians,  with- 
out a  special  license,     Slateiy  was  declared  to  be  not 
only  immoral,  but  contrary  to  the  laws  of  i^gland. 
1736.         6,  'Early  in  1736,  OgfeUwrpe,  who  had  previously 

iiiiSS^'u!,  visited  England,,  returned'  to  Georgia,  with  a  new  com- 
^^      pany  of  three  hundred  emigrants.     'In  anticipation  of 

■.  F<b  i«,    war  between  England  and  Spain,  he  fortified  his  colony, 

ui^S^^^.  by  erecting  forts  at  Augusta,*  Darien,'t  Frederica,^  oo 
CurAberland  Island^  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Miary's,| 

below  bhe  prindpal  m 
DAfinblaeliuilHlt.     The  fbrt,  msvtl* 

Awmlu  «  liud  tDtty  mua  vhfii  drr. 
■u/idtLUikni.    <8nM>p.) 

f  annhT<i»Jlili»dli«ii)»pi)JmhnMt.iittt«ii»iilfcmlii» 
utmnit;  of  moifB.    Ub  afaemnllM in  >««gili,  md  ft—  if 
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and  feven  as  far  a»theS^.  John's^  claiming  for^thd  Eng-^  lTS6i 

iijsh,  all  the  terrftory  north  of  that;  riyer^     *But  the  •Span-  ^^^ — 

ifiii  aqthorities  of  St.  Augustii^e  complained  of  (he  n^ar  !j^^<** 

approach  of  the  English  ;  and  their  commissioners,  sent  tS^eH^ 
to  confer  with  Oglethoirp^)  deman^eA'the  eV^aoiiaiion  of 
the  country,  as  iar  nortir.as  ^.  Helena  Sound  ;*  andf  in 

case  of  refusal,  tbreatenect  hostilities.     '7he  fortress  ett  ».howM 

the  mouth  of  the -St.  John's,  w'as  abandoned;  but  that  neav  S^SSu- 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  was»  retained  ;  ^d  this  river       '^ 
afterwards  became  the  southern  boundary.  o£  Georgia. 

7.  *The  celebrated  John  W^ley,  founder  of  the  Afetho-  «,  wt$i^9 
dist  church^hdd  returned  with  Oglethorpe,,  with  the  cha-  ^^SSf 
htabift  design  of  rendering  GeorgJA  a  religious  cplony„ 

and  of  converting  thq  Indians.  ^Having  become  mipopu-  «.  wtmi  rm^ 
Iar  by. his  %eal  an4  impn^dence,  he  was  indicted  for  eicei-  t^op*^ 
cisiHg  i^nwarininted  ecclesiastics^  authority ;  and,  a.fiBr  a  ^rtSSnl 
residence  oLtwo  years  in  tl^e  cpleny,  he  v&tumed  to  Eng-  ' 
land,  where  he  was  Iciig  distinguished' for  his  piety  and. 
usefulness.  *Soon  after  his  return  the  Rev.  George  •.  FMiaf 
Whitefield,  another  .and  more  ^distinguished  Methodist,  ''*'««'•«• 
visited^'  Georgia,  with  <he  desiga  of  establishing  an  orphan  «.  Vv,  ina 
asylum  cm,  lands  obtainad  fion  the  trustees  for  Ihai  pur-  ^ 

poss.    Thespian  hut  partially  sueceeded'duribg  his  lifo- 
timei  apd  was  abandbo^tl  aftev  hia.  death.  ^  b.  ik  im. 

8.  *To  hasten  the  preparatiofis  for  the  i(npeildii)g  con-  6.  Propor*- 
test  with  Spain,  Ogle^oipe  again  visited*"  England,  where  '^^^Jj^' 
he  received*^  a  covmiisiion  as  brigadier-^general^  with  a^    vm-n. 
oommand  extendipg  over  SoMth-  Gan^ina,  and,  aft;er  an     1737. 
absence  oC  more  than  a  year  and  d  half,  returned*  to   ^'^^' 
Georgia,  bringing  with  him  a  Jto^ment  of  GOO-imen,  for 

the  defence  of  the  southern  frontiers..    *tn  the  latter  part   7.  nMi««> 
of  1739,  England  <ieclared^  war  against  Spain ;    and  ^^^' 
(^lethorpe  immediately  planned  an  expedition  against  St.  o^S^ 
Augusftine.     In  May  of  the  following  year,'  he  entered    t  Nov.  s. 
Florida  wit|i  a  select  force  of  ^four  hundred  men  from  his   '  1740. 
regiment,  some  Carolina  troopcb   and  '  a  large  bod^r  of 
friendly  Indians.  ,  .  . 

Q.  'A  Spanish  fort,  twentyT^ve  mile^  from  St.  Angus*-   a  ctntim- 
tine,  surrendered  'frfter  a^hort  resistqDce  y — another,  withia  tmung  tiU 
two  miles,  was  abandoned ;  but  a  summons  for  the  sur-  ^^'sL 
render  of  the^town  w^s  answered  by  a  boW  defiance. .    For  '^«*^'*»*- 
a  time  the  Spaniatads  were  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  by 
ships  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  h&rbor' ;  but .  at  length 
several  Spanish  galleys  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  block- 
ading squadron,  and  brought  a  reenforcement  and  supplies 

—  '     ■  ■  —  —  - 

•  dt  BetoMsAvii<ilBtlM6iiteuioetotk«aMiAithMBHiv.    Ittouwilkof  StHckattUMA 
mtbaa^lUtfmSkmJSlJLttomaKTma^k,    (Sm liH», p.  129.) 
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ANALTBiSi  H>  th^  garridon.     AU  hopes  of  fipeedily  reducing  the  place 

\        *  were  now  lost } — «ickne8s  t)egan  to  prevail  among  the 

a^/ubr.     troops ;  and*0glethor^,  wiih  sorrow  and  regret,  returned^ 

toGtepi^.    •  •♦  .      . 

1742.         10;  ^Two  yeara  later,*  th^  Spaniards,  in  return,  tnadQ 

^SSnqf  pripArations-for  an  invasion <of  Georgia..    In  July,  a  fleet 

a»rsi^    oHhirty-six  dail  from  HavaOina  an4^.  Augustine,  bearing 

more  than  three  thousand  troops,  entered  the  harbor  of 

b-JoiFif.    St.  Simon's;*  landed >»  on  the  west  side  of  the  idand,  a 

little  abov^  the  town  of  ^  same  name ;  and  erected  a 

i.M»9emenu  bwtery  of4wenty']guns.     "General -Oglethorpe,  who  was 

tJwS%»A  then  on  the  island  with  a  force  oT  less  than  eijgnt  hundred 

veSSTSe  "{>6it,   exclusive "  of   Indians,    withdrew    to    Frederioa; 

••^'•f-      arnxiously    awaiting    an    expected   re^nfcrcement    from 

Carolina.     A  party  of  the  enemy,  having  advanced  i^thia 

two  miles  of  the  town,  wafl(  driven  back  With  loss ;  another 

party  of  three  hundred,  coming  to'  their  assistance,  was 

e.  July  18.    ambuscaded,*  and  two-thirds  of  the  number  were  slain  or 

taken  prisoners.     "*        •- 
z-Auadem      11.  'Oglethorpe  next  reeved  to  attack,  by  night,  one 
^^tSp'^  of  the   Spanish  camps ;  but  a  French  soldier  deserted, 
1*0^     and  gave  the  alarm^  and  the  design  .was  defeated. '  *Ap- 
S^rje'*  pj®*  prehensive  that  the  enemy  woald  now  (Sscover  his  weak- 
thiinemv-   ness,  he  devised  an  expedient  for  destroyulg  the  cYedit  of 
any  informatic»i  that  might  be  giveil.     He  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  deserter,  requesting  that  he  wduld  urge  the  Span- 
iards to  an  immediate  attack,  or,  if  he  Should  not  sacoe^ 
in  this,  that  he  would  induce  them  to  remain  on  the  island 
three  days  toE^er,  for  in  that  time  several  British  ships, 
and  a  reenfcrrcement,  Were  expected  iVom  Camlma^     He 
also  dropped  some  hints  ofl  an  expected  attack  on  St.  Au- 
gustine by  a  Britis^h.  fteet.     Thisletter  he  bribed  a  Spanish 
prisoner,  to  deliver  to"  the  deserter,  but,  as 'was  expected, 
it  was  given  to  the  Spanish  commander. 
I.  TJteretutt      12,  '*The  deserter  ^as  immediately  arrested  as  a  spy, 
fir  Mw  punt,  jj^j  ^g  letter  sorely  perplexed  the  Spanish  officers,  some 
of  Whorn  believed  it  was  intended  as  a  deception,  wliile 
others,  regarding  the  circumstances  meiAioned  in  it  as 
highly  probable,  and  feafing  for 'the  safety  of  St.  Augus. 
*        tine,;  advised   an  Immediate  return  of*  th^   expedition. 
^ftSS^r  •Fortun&tely,  while  they•^vere  consulting,  there  appeared, 
grtaovfik-   at  some  distance  on  the  Coast,  three  small' vessels,  whicit 
*^  were  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  British  fleet  mentioned  in 


•  <St.  SimofCs  IsIaQd  lies  aoaOi  of  the  princip41  ehannel  of  the  Altamaha.  It  i«  twelTo 
in  Isngth,  and  Arom  two  to  Ave  in  width.  The  harbor  of  St.  Sioibn's  is  at  the  9oiith«n 
of  the  island,  bel^re  ttie  town  of  the  same  name,  and  eisht  miles  below  Frederioa.  At  Sc 
8lmon/s  there  was  also  a  small  Ibrt.  The  nortlfom  pfcrt  of  tfie  island  is  separated  from  tiw 
mrinland  b7>ft  smAU  creek,  and  is  eaUed  UtiU  St.  Stntmi^s.    (See  Map,  p.  262.) 
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the  letter.    ^It  was  now  detennmed  to.  attacK  Ogletborpe    I74is, 
at  Frederica,  before  the  expected  reenforcement  should  ~ 


amve.  ttontoaUMdi 

13.  "While  advancing  for  this  pu]3X)ae,  they  fell  into  ?22I^^ 
a9  ambuscade,*  at  a  pliuse  sincQ called  "Bloody  Maish,^  *'^J^5l 
where  they  were  so  waAnly  i^eceived  thai  they  retreated  «.  jniyfli. 
wi^  precipitatk>ip^-«bandoiie€L.  their  works,  an4  hastily 
retired  Uk  their  shipping ;  leaving  a  quantity  t>f  guns  and 
ammunition  behind  them.     "On  theii;  way  soyth  they  t-otna-df 
made  an  a^tack^  on  Fort  William,*  but  were  re^ftilsed;    ^.'^SfW 
and  two  galleys  were  disabled  and  abandoned.    ^The  4.  Treamem 
Spaniards  were  deeply  mortified  at  the  result  Of  the  expe-  *^Sl3S!^ 
4ition  i  and  the  commander  of  the  troepe,  on  his  return  to    "»id«^. 
Havanna,  was  tried  by  a  court^artial,  and,  in  disgrac% 
dismissed  from  the  seprice. 

14.  *Soon  aAer  these  events,  Oglethorpe  returned  to     1743. 
England,  never  to  revisit  the  cblo^y  which,  afler  \en  years  ^^^^^ 
of  disinterested  toil,  tie  had  planted,  defended,  and  now      turn, 
leil  in  tranquillity.     'Hitherto,  the  people  had  been  under  6.  ca^wgri*! 
a  kind  of  military  rule ;  but  now  a  civil  government  was  ^mmT^ 
established,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  president 

and  council,  who  were  required  to  govern  according  to 
the  instructions  of  the*  trustees. 

15.  HTet  the'  colony  did  not  prosper^  and  most  of  the  7.  gmmm 
eetUers  still  remained  in  poverty,  with  scarcely  tho  hope  «^^  «•**•«'• 
of  better  days.     Under  the  restrictions  of  the  trustees, 
agriculture  had   not    flourished ;    and    commerce    had 
scarcely  been  thought  of.     *The  people  complained  that,  g.  cimtpMim 
as  they  were  poor,  the  want  of  a  free  tide  to  their  lands   ^*p2^ 
almost  wholly  deprived  them  of  gredit ;  they  wished  that 

the  unjust  rule  of  descent,  which  gave  tl^eir  property  to 
the  eldest  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  younger  children, 
should  be  changed  for  one  more  'equitable  ;  but,  more 
than  all,  they  complained  that  they  were  prohibited  <he 
use  of  slave  labor,  and  requested  that  the  same  encourage- 
ments should  be  given  to  them  as  were  given  to  their  more 
fortunate  neighbors  in  Carolina. 

16.  *The  regulaticms  of  the  trustees  began  to  be  evaded,     %  Lam 
and  the  laws  against  slavery  were  not  rigidly  enforced.  'vSywt 
At  firsts  slaves  from  Carolina  were  hired  for  short  periods ;       *^ 
then  for  a  hundred  years,  or  during*  life ;  and  a  sum  equal ' 

to  the  value  of  the  negro  paid  in  advance ;  and^  fiaidly, 
slavers  from  Africa  sailed  directly  to  Savannah ;  and' 
Georgia,  like  Carolina,  became  a  planting  state,  with  slave 
labor. 

•  r&rt  IViZKmn  mtf  the  name  oir  the  Ibrt  at  the  toatfa«ni  ezlnmlly  of  Oamb«rttnd  Uaadi 
teora  ma  alao  a  Jbrt,  called  Fort  Jmdnw,  at  the  oortlMm  eactrendtgr  of  Ibe  Uttad. 
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_____^  17^  4a  1752,  the  tfuaeees  of  Geoigia;  wearied  with 
ri7^~7  cooipkuats  against  'the  system  of  govemnient  which  ihey 
1.  Am^  ^^  established,  and  finding  that  £e  province  languished 
'^ffSf^  imdef  their'  care,  resigned*  their  charts  to  the  kii^ ; 
MiSS.  and  the  province  was  formed''  into  a  royal  govemni«iL 
a-Jtiiyi.    aipj^Q  "jieople  were  then  fiivored  with  the  same  liberties 


Jtilyi. 

b.  Oct 


%.whatpK9»  and  privileg«s  that  were  enjoyed  by  ihe  provinces  of  Ca- 

^SPutaS^  rolina  ;  but  it  yas  not  lOitil  the  cIobs  of  the  French  and 

Indian  wa)r,  and  the  surrender  of  th^Floridas  to  England, 

by  which  security  was  given  to  the  frontiers,  thAt  the 

colony  began  to  assume  a  flourishing  conditioD. 


Kf 


CHAPTCR  Xffl. 
I'    THE   FKENCH  AMD  4ND1AH  WAR^  ^^V 

OinSlONS. 

l.CataettftMWiiT,iBideiiaittqfnM.—IT.nS3!ExfedlHmjcf   "iff     if 
afoiiilfwi,  BreiWiict,  SWrfry,  mrf  AinnMt— /I/ 1758:    Bifajf/  '*■'*•*■ 


«^;   ICar  Hiiflt  tJt  O^VibKl  /  Ptai  tfne». 

1.   Causes  of  tthk  W±«,  airo   firainv  or   1764,-r-  '•'U''*" 
Thus  far  separate  accounts  oftW  eariy  AinerioaD  ooU  i.  wnmrm- 
tmies  hare  been  given,  ioT  the  pur|toM^of  preserriag  that^^r^SSS 
unity  of  narration  which  seemed  best  adapted  to  render    "^'^ 
promtnent  tbe  diatinctire  featurfa  whicK  marked  the  set-      f*"^ 
dement  and  prepress  of  each.     *Bnt  m  we  hli*e  arrived   i  cawnt 
at  a  period  when  the  seTsraJ  colonieH  have  became  firmly  J|?Va>M 
eatablished,  and  when  their  individual  histories  become      '"** 
Imb  eventful,  amd  lees  inteireetlnfr,  their  geseral  history 
wDl  now  be  taken  up,  and  continued  in  those  roo»'im-  ^       „ 
poTtant  events  which  subsequently  aSbeled  all  the  colonies.  awjfJSift 
^bis  period  is  distinguished  t^  the  final  struggle  for  do-    jm-if 
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ANALTBu,  minion  in  htnegnen^'hetween  the  rival  powers  of  France 

^-*^  and  England. 

i.prM»ut  '  2,  ^^Iiiose  previous  ^aijs  between  the  two  oountries^ 
nJSniiSnm  which  had  ep  oflen  embroiled  their  transatlantic  ooloniea, 
tLS^'    had  ..ohiefly  arisen  ifrooi  disputes  of  European  origin; 
and  the  events  which  occurred  in  America,  \^ere  r^arded 
as  of/  secondary  importance  to  .those  which,  in*  a  greater 
/     measure,' aflfected  the  influenee  of  therival  powers  in  the 
t.  What  led  afiairs  of  EUroj^ie.    *Bat  the'g^wing  importance  of  the 
^JSHtS^^  American  possessions,  of  the  two  countries,  obcasbnil^ 
*'^'    •  disputed  about  territories  tenfold  more  ^xt^nsive  than  either 
possessed  in  Europe,  at  length  became  the  sole  cause  of 
involving  them  in  another  txmtfesi^  more  important  to 
.  Aifiericfi  than'uny  preceding  one,  and  which  is  oonmronly 
'  known  as  the  Rrench  CBHd^Lidinn  w»r\  *        '    -      ^ 
t.whatwai  '  ^.  *The  BngliS9h>  by- virtue'' of  tliQ  eariydisooveryby 
'^JJSaS''  the  Cabots,  claimed  the  whole'  seac^bast  foom  Newfound- 
^^JJIJmf '  land  to  Florida ;  and  by  niimeroiis  grants  of  territory,  be- 
c''^      fore  the  French  had  established  any  set^ments  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  they  had  extended  their  claims 
4.  v^om     westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    ^The   French,  on  the 
^^SiSf    contrary,  founded  their  olaiQis  upon  thcf  actual  occupation 
^^"doSmr^^  and  exploration  of  thecountry.     ^Besides  their  settlements 
s.  a»wM  in  New  Fratace,  of  Canadai  add  Acadia,  they  had  kog 
^mnJtu^  occupied  Detrd^*  had  explored  the  Valley  of  the  Blissis- 
''"^^     sippi,  and   formed  •eettl^ments  at  Kauskaskiaf  aind   Vin- 
cennes,^,  and  along  the  nortiiem  border  of  the  Gulf»f 
Mexico. 
t.jBjgiiijf      4.  *^ccordng  to  the  French  claims,  their  northern  pos- 
'^^SSr  sessionsof  New  Franee  aiid  Acadia  embraced,  within  their 
southern,  limits,  the  half  of  New  York,  and'the  greater 
'  portion  of  New  England ;  while  their  western  posseasions, 
of  Upt>er  and  LoFQr  Louisiana,  wer^  held  to  embrace  the 
entice  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  sttreams. 
T.pnpi**-   ^For  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  claims  ta  these  ex- 
^iSLu?^   tensive  territories,  and  confinii^  the  English  to  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  French  wera  busily  en- 
Ood  in  erecting  a  chain  of  fbrts,  by  way  of  the  Great 
^es  and'the  Mississippi,  from  Nova  Sootia  to  the  GvAf 
of  Mexico.  •     , 
„^Jmt^     5.  ^A  royal  granJ^  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the 
ViTtf.      Ohio§  River,  to  a  company  of  merchants,  called  the  Ohio 
— . — - s . 

•  Jktrait.    (8m  Map,  p.  «19.) 

t  Xasbaskia,  in  ttw  iwithiimliim  part  of  the  itrta  of  Ultnob,  to  started  on  IhtW.Mitf 
K—frwHii  Bitw,  Kiwen  mllei  Vbay  ita  Jimotton  with  tiM  Mioitnlppi. 

t  Vmetmnti  b  in  the  soathwwtem  put  of  Indiana,  and  to  aitaated  on  the  B.  bank  of  the 
Wabaah  JUtw,  100  mUea,  by  the  riT«r>s  ooone,  dbore  iia  entnnoe  into  the  Ohio. 

I  The  OkU  lUoer  to  Ibnned  bj  the  oonflnenoe  of  the  ▲Uegbany  fron  the  K.,  and  ifea 
froBtfae8.,a*PIMibatg,lntheiraatompait  ofPennijlfania.    riom  Fittohn« 
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oomqpeny,  gave  thd  French  the  finit  •opprehenskMi  that  the    ly^s* 

Gnglifih  "were  designing  to  d^irive  them  of  their  western 

trade  with  the  In£ansy  and  oat  off'theic  communicatioa 
Jbetween  Canada  and  Louisiana.  '^While  the  company  i.  Wwtf 
'Were  suneeyii^  tllese  lands,  with  the  view  of  settlement,  jbium^ 
three  British  traders  were  seized^  hy  a'  peirty  of  French  ^-  ^^- 
aad  Indiana^  and  ^xnveyed^to  aFrench*iart  at  Presque 
Isle.*  The  Twjghtwees,  a  tribe  of  Indians  friendly 'to 
the,  English,  resenting  the  violelicefdone  to  their  ajTlies,. 
seized  several  French  tra^ei^,'  and  sent  4them  to^  Pennsyl- 
vania. .  '         * 

*6.  *The  French  soon  after  began  ^  the  erection  of  forts    i.jRgnen- 
flouth  of  Lake  Erie^^which  called  forth  serious  com^aints    q^H^ 
from  the  Ohio  Cconpainy .     A»  the  territory  in  dispute  was  **•»«** 
within  the  onginai  charter  4inlits  of  Virginib,  Robert*  Din. 
n^iddie-,'  lieutenant-governor  oi  ^hd  colotay,  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  remonstrate  yith  the  French  commandant  of  the 
westerti  'posts,   agaihst  his  proceedings,  and  demai^  a 
withdrawal  of  his  troops.     *The  person  emplojped  to«on-    s.  oeargB 
-vey  a  letter*  to  the  French*  ceraaiandaiat  was  George     •■**•**'*' 
JfV^ashington,  an  enterprisiBg  and  publie-spirited  young 
man,  then  in  his*twenty.sedond  year,  who  thtis  early  en- 
gaged in  the  public  servlcci^and  who  ahefwardb*  became 
illustrious  in  t£e  aatials  of  hie-country.  *  .   ' 

7.  *The  servipe  to  whieh  Washington  n^as  thus  called,  JL'^^J^ 
was  V>^h  difficult  jmd  dangerous;  as  half  of  his  route,-  of  ^^^^JfS? 
four  hundved  miles,  Ifly^  threugh  a  trackless  ii^ildeniess, 
inhabited  by  Jndian  tribes,  whose  feeUngs*  w^re  hostile  to 
the  English.     U3eparting,  on  the.3tst  of  October,  feom      bbh 
Williamsburg,f  then  the  eeat  of  gevemmeik  of-Ae  ppVince,    ^•'''**''* 
on  the  4th  of  December  h»  reached  a  French  fort*  at  the 
motth  of  French  CreSek4^  firom  which  he^as  conducted       * 
to  another  fort  higher  up  the  stream,  where  he  found  Ihe 
French  cbnmandatit,  M.  De  St.  Pierre,^  who  entertained  b  Pranonn- 
bizn  with  great  politeness,  and  gave,  him  a  written  finswer 
to  Governor  Dinwiddie's  letter. 

/»  ^ 

—     I —  —  —  -11  —  I  ■    ■     —     -"-  "* 

m 

tbe  genenl  ooiAae  of  fl»  xtrit  U  8.W.  to  Che  IDnbdppi,  •dlfltahoe  of  060  milM  bj  tbe 
vtvv.  bnfeoiflv  abont  fOO  ln«  dlxwt  lint.  It  wprntes  the  «Mm  oT  Vtagiiiia  and  Kentucky  on 
tb«  8.,  ttom  O^o,  Bi^iana,  anfl  Hlinols  on  t&e  N.,  vmI  drains  ik  valley  containing  more  than 
2(N),00(Veqnaie  mflea.  The  only  coniKlerable  Adls  in  the  riyer  are  at  Louik?iUe,  where  the 
vster  dencendi  twen^-two  and  a  half  ftet  In  two  xpike,  ato«nd'«hleh  haa  \mm  completed  a 
canal  that  admite  the  paaaage  of  tbe  largeet  steamboat^. 

*  P^esmte  bU  (almost  an  island  as  its  name  fadpllesO  is*  onw  peninsula  on  the  sonthern 
flhore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  tiie  northwestern  ozt^emi^  of  penn^lTania.  The  place  re&ned  to  in 
tiistocy  as  Prcsqae  Isle  is  the  present  village  olT  .&m,  which  is  situated  on  t^e  S.W.  side  of  the 
\mj  fmned  between  Presque  Isle  and  the  mainland. 

t  WUUanisbufg  Is  sitnued  on  elevated  ground  between  James  and  Tojrk  Rivers,  a  fpw  miles 
H  JB.  firom  Jonestown.  It  Is  the  seat  of  WnUym  ^d  Mary  College,  fbunded  In  1693.  (See 
Map,  p.  186.)  .        »  •  ^ 

t  ]n-enek  Onek^  eaBed  by  the  Frenih  Auoii  Bau/s^  (0  Bun,)  eniers  Alleghany  Biver  from  the 
wmt.  In  the  present  county  of  Venango,  sixty-five' miles  N.  troia.  Pittsburg.  The  French  fort, 
csdled  Venango,  was  on  the  site  ($f  the  present  village  of  Fftmklin,^  capi^  of  Tenaagu 
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ANALjaia      8.  >HayiDg  septedy  taken  the  dimeoBioiis  of  tfafe  ftft, 

i.Dangen  ^^^  made  all  possible  observations,  he  set  out^  on  his  return. 

'(SSSvAaS*  At  o|ieiin^®  ^e  proTidentialJy  escaped  being  mardered  by 

r^ium.     a  party  of  ho^le  hidiaas ;  .one  of  whom,  at  a  short  dis- 

a.  Be*.  16.    igj^^^  gfod  upQii  iiiiQ^  bu^  fortunatefy  missed'  him.     At 

another  time,  while  ^irossiog  a  river  on  a  raft,  he  was 

thrown  from  it  by  the  floating  iee  y  and,  after  a  nartow 

1754.     escape  from. drowning,  he  sutfered  greatly  froMi  the  Infeose 

%uFiwd^  severity  of  the  iX)ld.    *0n  'hi»  arrival^  at  Williamsli^ig, 

eommmBer.  the  letter  of  St.  Pierre  was  -found  "to  contain  a  oefoaal  to 

b.  ju.  It.    withdraw  his  troops ;  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  act- 

ing in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  governor-general 

of  Canada,  whose,  orders  alone  he  should  obey. 

s-MioMrw       9.  ^T^e  hostile  designs  of  the  French  be«ng  appanot 

takMhi    fxpm  the.  reply  of  St  Pierre,  the  governor  of  Virginia 

^^^""^^''^'^  made  immediale:preparatiohs  to  resist  their  encioaehmeots. 

•  The  Ohio  Company  sent  out  a  party  of  thirty  men  to  «rect 

a.  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany*^  and  Monooga- 

bela  jf  and  a  body  ^f  provincial  troops,,  placed  under  the 

comn^and  of  W^shiogton,  marched  ipto  the  disppted  terri- 

4-i^QMo  to^.     .^he  men.'sant  x)ut  hj  the  Ohio  Gompaay  had 

men.^*'  scarqely  commenced  their  fort,  when  they  wese  drfven* 

c.  April  is.    frona  the.groond  by  the  French*,  who  ooQipleted  ihe  works, 
du-KaoL    and  named  the  pUoe  Fgrt  diX  Queanow* 

/'^tui^B      ^^*  *^^  advance  party  under  JumcmviUe,  which  had 

pttttif.      been  sent  out  to  intercept  the  approaob  oC  Waahtngtoo, 

e.MaytB.    Ivas  surpHsed*  in 'the  night  J  and' all  but.one  were  either 

,^[J^^j^^  killed  or  taken  priseners,     'After  erecting  a  saudl  fixt, 

waMngum,  which;  he  named  Fort  ]^eoes8ity4  vid  being  joined  bj 

some  additional  ttoops  'from  .New*  York  and  Carolina, 

Washington  proceeded  with  four  hundrod  men  towards 

Fort  du  Quesne,  when,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  a  lai]ge 

body  of  Fjrenoh  and  Indiana,  under  the  oonunaBd  of  M. 

f.va-ie-ira.<  de  VilUers,^  he  returned  to  Fort  T^eitoeaity,  where  he  was 

r  Juir  s.     soon  after  attacked^  by  neigrly  fifteea  hundred  of  the  eoe- 

my.     After  an  obstinate  i'esistapoe  of  <en  hours.  Wash- 

h.  July  4.     ington  agreed  to'  a  capitulation,^  which  allowed  him  the 

honorable  terms  of  retiring  unmolested  to  Virginia. 

7:  ^M*^^  '    11«  ^It  having  been  seen  by  England,  that  -war  with 

^iJed.      France  would  be  inevitable,  the  coloniea  had  been  advised 

to  unite  upon  some  plan  of  union  for  the  ireneral  defence. 

'at  Albany.   ^A  Convention-  had  likewise  been  proposed  to  be  held  at 


*  The  AlUfikanff  River  lUw  in  the  northern  part  of  PennflylTinb,  and  ntOBy  fint  TSM. 
Into  New  Ton,  and  then,  tarnlng  io  the  S.'W.,  again  enters  Penft^lvuikk,  and  at  PiiH>iwg 
unites  with  the  M onongahela  to  fbnn  the  Ohio. 

t  Tlie  MonongaKda  rises  bv  nomerons  branehea  In  tihe  north WMleni  part  of  YIiiBiflia,  and 
naming  north  enters  Pepnaynranla,  and  unites  with  th^  AA^hoj'ai  Plttebors. 

t  The  tvmains  of  Fort  Nece$sity  are  sdU  to  be  teen  near  the  national  niad  ftooa  Cnmliuriiai 
10  Wheeling,  in  the  somheastern  part  of  Kayette  Conntf ,  Pennajrlrania. 
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Albany,  in  June,  &r  the4>urpo0e  of  confenring.with  the    ITM. 
€ix  Nations,' and  securing  their  friendship.      'After  a 


wteriPM 
Uitre. 


treaty  had  been  made  wiUi  the  Indians,*  the^  convention  ^doM 
took  up  the  sufajtet  of  the  ptiopos^  tmioii';  and,  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  the  very  day  of  the  surr^der  of  Fort 
Necessity)  adopted  a  plan  whl^h  had  been  drawn  up  by 
D&.  Franklin,  a  delepite  from  Pennsylvania. 

12.  'This  plan-proposed  the  establuhment  of  a  general  ^J^iff^ 
government  in  the  cok)nie9,  to-be  administered -by  a    vnSSSi 
govemor^neral  appointed  by/th^  crown,  and' a, council^    ^ 
choeen  by  the  baveral  colonial  legislatures ;  having  the 
power  to  levy  tr(x»p8,  declare  wiuc^  raise  money,  make 
peace,  regulate  Ihe  Ipdian  trade,  and«  conceit  all*  other 
measures  necessary  for  the  general  safety,   l^he  geveilior* 
general  was  to  bave  a  negative  op  the  prgitoeedmgs  of  the 
council,  and  all  lajnrs  were*to  be  submitted  to  the  king  for 
ratification. 

18.  'This  plan»  although  ftpproved  'by  all  the  delegates  s.  whguwm 
present,  e;ccept  those  from  GSonne<^cut,  who  obfeetwb  to    ^^^^^'^^ 
the  negative  Voice  of  the  govemor-genpral,  shaissd^the 
ain^lar  fate ^ of  being* rejected,  both  by  the  co^ial  as- 
semblies, .and  by  the  fititish  government :  by  the  tbrroer, 
becjuise  it  was  Supposed  ib  give  too  mjich  poMTor  to  th^  re- 
presentative of  the  kii^  ;  and  by  the  latter,  >  because  it 
.was  supposed  tagive  \x»  much  power  to  the)repres^ntatives 
ef  die  people.:  '^As  no  plaQ  of  uni(^  could , be  davised,  ^jj^Sf^ 
a<H;eptable  to  both  parties,,  it  w«u9  dete^rjpined  to*cariry-<m   ^^led. 
the  war  with  .British  troops,*  aided  by  such  forces  as  the 
colonial  assemblies  might  voluntarily  furnish. 
.  II.  1755:  £zFBi>iTioNSQpMoNCKTON,BRAnDpcK,  Shir-     1755. 
iBT,  AND  Sir  WiLiiiiff  JoHnsoN.-r-l.  •Early  in  1755,  Gen-  ^ggwy^ 
eral  Braddgck  arrived*  from  Irelan<),  with  two  regiments    Ohaptw. 
of  British  t«oops,  an4  with  ihe  authority  of  commander-in-    ^bSSSS£ 
ehief  of  the  British  and  colonial  forces.     "At  a  convention      a.  Feb. 
of  the  colonicd  goVemovB,  assemti^led  at  his  request  in  Vir-  ^J2Smm^ 
ginia,  three  expeditions  were  resolvfed  Mpon  ;  one  against  •oived  wpon. 
the  French  at  Fortdu  jQuesne,  to  be  led  by  General  Brad- 
dock  himself;  a  second  against  Ni^ara,  and«a  tl^rd  a^aiitst 
Crown  Point,  a  F^rench  post  on  the  western  shore  or  Xfij^e 
Champlain^ 

2  'While  prepa^tions  were  making  ibr«these'  expedi- ■'•  Jggjjjg* 


lions,  an  enterprise,  that  had  been*  previously  determined 
upon,  was  prosecuted  ^ith  success  in  another  quarter. 
About  the  last  of  May,  Colonel  Monckton  Sailed**  from  b.  ateyst. 
Boston,  with  three  thousand  troop?,  against  the  French 
settlements  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  were 
ooQsidered  as  encroachments  upon  the  English  province 
of  Nova  Scotia. 
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AiULTaiB.      3.  ^Luidioff  at  Fort  Lawrenoe,*  qd  the  eastern  slwra 
LiBmyrat  of'Ghigneoto,^  a  branch  of  the  Bay  of  Fundj,  a  Freodi 
""^^J*"    block-house  was  camed'by  assttult,  twd  Fort  Beausejoor* 
■  June  I     surruidered,*  after  an  ioTestnient  of  fou'r  dajTB.    The  name 
»j™"°-  of  the  fort  was  then 'changed  to  Cumberland.     Fort  Ga* 
liniir.      pereau,'  on  Bay  Verta,*  «r  Greeil  Bay^'Vas  next  takes  ; 
,,  and  the. forts  on  the  Netv  Brunswick  coadt  were  abaodoa- 
_-.    In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  goTemor  of 
'^  Nova  SCotia,  the  plantations  of  the  ^fench  settlers  were 
,  IqU  waste ;  and  several  thousands  of  the  hapless" fu^tivea, 
ardently'  attach^  to  their  mother- country,  t^d  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  alleginnce  to  Grfeal  ©rilain,  were  driven 
on  board  the. British  shipping,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
faH[i-M».  tend  dispersed,  in  poverty,  through  the  Baglish  colonies.' 
*,  nuap-       4.  'The  exjtedition  against  ttie  Fj^nch  on  the  Ohio  wai 
^1^^    oolisiderftbly  -delayed  by.  the  "difficulty  of  obtaining  sup. 
piles  of  w&gons  and  provisions  ;  but,  on  the  tenth  of  June, 
Getidral  BraddoCk.  set  out  from  Fort  Gumberland,^  u-ith  a 
force  tof  little  more  than  two  thousand  rata,  comfiosedcf 
«.  flk  BUKft  British   regulacB  mid    provincials.     'Apprehending  thit 
wiSi"*  FoH  du  Quesne  might  be  t«enforoed,   he  bastenetl  his 
march   with  «  select  corps  of  1300  nten;  leaving  Cd. 
Dunbar  ta  follow  in  the  rear  with  the  othertrgope  an^  tba 
heav^  baggage. 
t.  TiWMM      ^-  'Neglecting  the    pn^r    iTteaauree    Decesaery    Ibr 
^Jrt^S^'  guardlDg  against  rsurpriae,  an^  too  confident  in  his  own 
views  to  receive.ihe  advice  of* Washington,  who  acted  u 
his  aid,  and  who  requested  tf)  lead  the  provincials  in  ad- 
vance, Braddock'  continued  to  press  forward,  heedless  of 
danger,'uQtil  h?  had  arrived  within  nine  or  ten  miles  of 
t-fUiMni-   Fort  du  Quesne.     'While  mapcbhig  in  apparent  eecdrtty, 
Xr^u!^    lua  advanced  guard  of  regulars',  Connnanded  by  Lieuten- 
r  Jvlrt-     anl-colonel  Gage^was  firMt  upon'  by  an  unseen  enemy  : 
and,  unused  to  Indtdh  wairfare,  'was  thrown  into  disorder : 
and  faHing  back  on  the  maib  'body,  a  general  COTifusioa 

^addiKk.        &.  *General  Braddock,  vainly  endeavoring  to  rally  hit 
altSuit    tnopa  on  the  spot  where  they  wer%  first  attacked,  after 

•  Fd^  hudlUM  an  Hip. 

of  thv-B*Tof  Fobdj.    (Vftp.) 

QiuDjbf  And  Btnlt ;  ■  Btimit  wUfIi  lepuKtea 
wuiI'b  Islud  tnta  New  Bmuwlak'  lad  K 


TlHltgBOf  C 


L*  PolDmui  Rlrer,  In  Uirjluiu. 
'I  Oeek.  Tb«  CamlMriuHl.  oi 
h  pncnrda  W.  la  Ohtoi  te.,  mni 
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haTing  had  three  horses  lulled  under  bim,  and  after  seeing    ITU, 

every  mounled  officer  fall,  except  Washington,  was  him 

self  mortally  wounded,  when  his  troops  fled  id  dismay  and 
confusioa.  'The  cool  bravery  of  the  Virginia  provincials,  1.  wimimft 
who  ibrmed-'under  the  command  of  Washington,  covered  ^^°u& 
the  retreat  of  the  regujars,  and  saved  the  army  from  total  """•"•"■ 
destruction.'  *ln  this  disaetrous  defeat  more  than  two-  i.NMiir 
thirds  of  all  the  officers,  and  nearly  half  the  privates,  were  uouwM. 
either  killed  or  woundetl,. 

T.  'No  pursuit  was  made  by  the  enemy,  to  whom  the  t.n>r*- 
BucceijS  was  wholly  unexpected ;  yet  so  great  was  the 
panic  comniunicaied  to  Colonel  Bunbar'a  troops,  that  they 
likewise  Bed  with  precipitation,  and  made  Jiti  pause  until 
tJiey*found  themselves  sheltered  by  the  walls  pf  Fort  Cum- 
berland. 'Soon  aAer,  Colonel 'Dun  bar,  leaving  at  Cumber^  t. 
land  a  few  provincial  troops,  but  insufficient  to  protect  the  , 
frontiers,  retired*  with  tbe  rest  of  the  army  to  Philadelphia. 

6.  'The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  intrusted  to  «. 
Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts;-on  whom  the  com-  ^ij^^'" 
maud  in  chief  of  the  British  forces  had  devolved,  after  th& 
death  of  General  Braddock.  The  forces  designed  for  this 
enterprise  were  to  assemble  at  Oswego,  ^whcQce  they  were  b.n,  i>.)n.. 
to  proceed  by  water  to  (he  mouth  of  lhe>  Niagara  River.* 
The  main  body  of  the  troops,  however,  did  not  arrive  untH 
the  last  of  August;  and  then  a. succession  of  western 
winds  and  rain,  the  prevalence. of  sickness  in  the  camjt, 
and  tbe  desertion  of  the  Indian  allies,  rendered  it  unad- 
visable  to  proceed ;  and  most  of  th^  forces  were  with' 
drawn.*  The  erection  of  two  Jtew  ferts  had  been  com-  «.  oot  m. 
menced  on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  and  suitable  garri- 
sons were  leA  to  defend  them. 

9.  *The  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was  intrusted  ^S^^ 
to  Genera)  Johnson,  afierwards  Sir  William  Johnson,  a  (uSuioii 
member  of  the  council  of  New  Yorit.  In  June  and  July,  ct^"Lu. 
about  6000  troops,  under  General  Lyman,  were  assembled  tVtS^ut 
at  the  carrying  place  between  Hudson  River  and  Lake  ^.''if'^^^ 
Geoi^,*  where  they  constructed  a  fort  which  „,;„„„  „  [j„  oiom. 
theynamed  Fort'Lyman,  but  which  was  after- 
wards called   Fort  Edward.f     'In  tbe   latter 

vKh  lAlicOnUrtn  U  Ig  sboat  thM^-di  dIM  Img.ind. 
Ini  B.ioN.  Id  this  tcnun.  Cwimn-tm mUea  ninth  from 
Srit,  UT  the  wljbntBl  FnUi  0/  yiarara,  tt»En«MU  lu 

t  Firrl  Edvrastt  vu  on  the  i^te  ol  Utt  pnieiil  vUbigQ  Vf 
Bdnrd,  tn  IVnshiDBlou  Count),  iu  the  B.  tld*  of  HndtoD  R 
and  (boat  lOTtj-ftn  mlln  N.  from  Albuij.    Ihll  ipot  wh 
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ANALYSIS  part  of  August  Grenefal  Johnson  arrived ;   and,  taldi^ 

ArrhMiand  ^^^  Command,  moved  forward  with  the  main  body  of  h^ 

froceedinga  forces  to  the  head  of  Lake  Geoi^e ;  where  -he  learned/ 

a. septT    V  ^^^  scouts,  that  nearly  two  thousand  French   and  In- 

b.  Nir.sM.  dians  were  on  their  march  from  Crown  Point,''  with  the 

intention  of  attacking  Fort  Edwasd. 

^'Movements      10.  'The  enemy,   under  the  command  of  the  Baron 

^^r^^n-  ^i6«^*^>*  approaching  by  the  way  of  Wood  Creek,*  had 

cad,De-eiko.  arrived  within  two  miles  of  Fort  Edward ;  when  the  com- 

d.  N.  p.  830.  nnander,  at  the  request  of  his  Indian  allies,  who  stood  in 

great  dread  of  the  English  cannon,  suddenly  changed  his 

route,  with  the  design  of  attacking  the  camp  of  Johnson. 

8.  tMoch'    'In  the  meantime,  Johnson  had  sent  out  a  party  of  a  ihou- 
aiSSnit'San,  8*nd  proviftcials  under  the  command  of  Colonel  WilHams ; 

and  why. .  ^nd  two  hundred  Indians  under'  the  command  of  Hend- 
ricks, a  Mohawk  sachem  ;  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
the   return  of  the  enemy,  whelher  they  succeeded,  or 
failed,  in  their  designs  against  Port  Edward. 
A.rtueqf  •     11*  ^Unfortunately,  the  English,  being  drawn  into  an 
'^'menlf^'  awibusCade,*  were  ovrjrpowered  by  superior  numbers,  and 

9.  Sept  8.    driven  back  with  a  severe  loss.     Among  the  killed  were 

Colonel  Williams  and  the  chidlain  Hendricks.     The  los 
of  the  enemy  w&s  also  considerable ;  and  among  the  sUin 
s  Prqxtriy  Was  St.  Pierre,  who  commanded  the  Indians.     *The  fmng 
^Si^^a  heing  heard  in  the  camp  of  Johnson,  and  its  near  approach 
enemy,     convincing  him  of  the  ipepulse  of  Williams,  he   rapidly 
construoted   a 'breastwork  of  fidlen  trees,  and  mounted 
several  cannon,  which,  t^o  days  befiure,  he  had  fortu- 
nately received  from  Fort  Edward.     • 
$.Attaaeon       I^-  'The  fugitives  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  camp, 
the  camp-    when  the   enemy   appeared   and  commence<]  a   spirited 
attack  -;  but  the  unexpected  reception  which  the  English 
cannon  gave  them,  considerably  cooled  their  ardor.     The 
Canadian   militia  and   the   Indians  soon  fled ;   and   the 
French  troops,  after  continuing  the  contest  several  hours, 
7  Tate  qf    retired  in  disorder.     "'Dieskau  was  found  wounded  and 
DUsieau.     ^^q^^^  Leaning  against  the  stump  of  a  tree.     While   feel- 
ing- for  his  watch,  in  ordei*  to  surrender  it,  an  Knglish 
soldier,  thinking  he  was  searching  for  a  pistol,  fired  upon 
him,  and  inflicted   a   wound   which   caused   his    death. 
8.  what^Mm-  ^ After  the  repulse  of  the  French,  a  detachment  from  Fort 
^^^tf^'  Edward  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  completed  their  defeat. 

•^l^ther        ^^'  *^°^  ^^®  purpose  of  securing  the  country  from  the 
jrwej*jjj»  incursions  of  the  enemy,  General  Johnson  erected  a  fort 
at  his  place  of  encampment,  which  he  named  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry.*     Learning  that  the  French  were  strength- 


^  Ibrt  Wm.  Htnrjf  ira8  iltaated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Geocge,  %  little  K.  tron  the  TiHaft  ^ 
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«nng  their  works  at  CroWQ  Poiat,  ttnd  likewise  that  a    ITM. 

large  party  had  l&ken  poesession  of,  and  were  fortifying 

Tlconieroga  ;•  he  deeiwidit  adrisabie  to  make  no  farther 
advance ;  and,  late  in  the  Beasao — after  leaving  sufficient 
ganieons  at  Forts  William  Henry  and  Edward,  he  retired*     ■.  dh. 
to  Albany,  whence  he  dispersed  die  remainder  of  hia  anny 
to  their  respective 'ppov in oes.  ■ 

HI.  1756;  Dblats;  Loss  of  Oswboo  :  Indian  I  itctnt-  TMriMtk- 
8I0N3. — 1.  'The  plan  for  the  Campaign  of  1796,  whioh     1759^ 
had  been  agreed  upon  in  a  council  of  the  colonial  gover-    ■  puk^ 
nors  held  at  Albany,  early  in  the  seaaoa,  was  aimilar  to  pioin^TTK. 
that  of  the  preceding  y^ar ;  having  for  its  object  the 
reduction  of  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  du  Quesne. 
'Lord  Loudon  was  appointed  by  the  king  commander- in-  1.  cmmuwi- 
chief  of  his  forces  in  America,  and  also  governer  of  Vir-  '"*''**"™' 
ginia;  but,  being  unable  to  depart  immediately,  Cieneral 
Abercrombie  was  ordered  to  precede  him,  and  take  the 
command  of  the  troops  until  his  arrival.     'Thus  tax,  hos-    1  dkhww- 
tiJities  had.  been  carried  on  without  any  formal  declaratiwi  ""  ''^™'' 
of  war;  but,  in  May  oT  this  year,  war  was  declaredi*  by    b.Mv.  it. 
Great  Britain  against  France,  and,  soon  after,'  by  the    cimtt. 
latter  power  againA  GrMt  Britain. 

2.  ^In  June,  General  Abererombiearrrved,  with  several  ijjj^^ 
regiments,  and  proceeded  to  Albany,  where  the  provincial  ii^^^M 
troops  were  assembled  ;  but  deeming  the  forces  under  his 
command  inodeqaate  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  thought  it  prudent  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 

Earl  of  Loudon.     This  occasioned  a  delay  until  the  latter 
part  of  July ;  and  even  afler  -the  arrival,  of  the  earl,'  no 
measurea  of  importance  were  taken.     ^The  French,  in  i?J5*J. 
the  raeaq  time,  profiting  by  the  delays  of  the  Engli^,-  itbyumt 
seized  the  opportunity  to  make  an  attack  upon  Oswego. f      *^*' 

3.  'Early  in  August,  the  Marquis  Montcalm,  who  had  '^^^SSmS' 
succeeded  the  Baron  Dieskau  in  the  chief  command  of  the  "^J"*^ 
French  forces  in  Canada,  crossed  Lake  Ontario  with  more 

than  five  thousand  men,  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians  ; 

and,  with  more  than  thirty  pieoes  of  cannon,  commenced*    *  *i»n- 

(he  siege  of  Fort-Ontario,  on  the   east  side  of  Oswego 


<Wdwtf ,  tn  Wimn  CouiitT'    .lAtr  the  Rut  m  lenlM  bjr  RnH^talm,  Id  1767.  (m  pi 

«.WT.) 

nerUi* 

ii«KSi,  Id  B^  County,  on  the  wom™  .ho™  of  Ltkt  Chmm- 

plalD,  iboal  «ig)iI;-llTD  Dillo  In  >  dUrct  Una  N.  mm  AlbUf. 

i.-Vs    AUp   and  Nou,   p  374.)      Tbs  Tillafi  or  TICondnogB  li 

1   Tin  TiU»gi  of  OjiMfo,  In  OKrifo  CountJ,  Is  lUnatxl  on 

bodi  aldai  of  Oi>e«o  Hirer,  u  Ita  tntmca  Inlo  lake  Onurio. 

n  OoUrto  vH  built  on  HI 

%  Abort  lUnncfl  N.  of  ivbldi  4tuid<  lb*  prwiA 
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UCALTBI8.  River.*    Alfter  an  obstinate,  but  shoK  defence,  this  ftit 
— ~ — ~  was  abandoned,* — the  garrison  safely  retiring  to  thfe  old 

fert  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
i.BwT0n4er     4.  >0n  the  fourteenth,  the  English,  numbering  odIj 
^^DiEnSr'  1400  men,  feund  themselves  reduc^  to  the  necessity  of  a 
^SiJS£*  capitulation ;  by  which  they  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war.    Several  vessels  in  the'  harbor,  together 
with  a  large  amount  of  military  stores,  consisting  of  small 
arms,  ammunition,,  provisions,  and  184  pieces  of  cannon, 
fell  into  the  hands  oif  the  enemy.     Montci^m,  afier  demol- 
ishing the  forts,  returned  to  Canada. 
xbtdirndtp-     5.  'After  the  defeat  of  Braddqok,  dM  Indians  oo  fte 
^o^SSUS'  western  frontiers,  incited  by  the  French,  renewed  their 
fnntitn.    depredations,  and  kiMed,  or  canded  into  captivity,  more  dnn 
»  Col  Arm-  Ik  ^ousand  of  the  inhabitants.  '  *In  August  o€  this  year, 
'fSSfiSfT'  Colonel  Armstrong,  with  a  party  of  nearly  300  men, 
marched  asainst  ]^ittamng,t  their  principal  town,  op  the 
^  Sept  8.    Alleghany  River.     The  Indians,  although  surprised,^  de- 
fended themselves  with  great  bravery ;  lefusmg  quarter 
when  it  was  offered  them.     Their  principal  chiefe  were 
killed,  their  town  was  destroyed,  and  eleven  priaooen 
were  recovered.     The  BngNsh  sufiered  but  tittle  in  this 
^expedition.     Among  their  wounded  was  Captain  Mercer^ 
afterwards  distinguished  in  the  war  of  the  RevolutioD. 
4.  BrnMut  ^hese  were  the  principal  events  of  this  year ;  and  not 
StJSSgi  one  of  the  important  objects  of  the  campaign  was  eidier 

accompli^ed  or  attempted. 

1757.        IV.  1757 :  Designs  aoaihst  Louisbobg,  and  Loss  of 

wWjgMTrt  FoRT.WiLLiiJV  Hbiut. — 1.  <The  plan  of  the  campaign 

f.  ovm  €f  o^  1767,  was  limited,  by  the  commander-in-chief,  to  an 

^SvSf!'*  attempt  upon  die  important  fortress  of  Louisburg.     *W]th 

f  Prepare  the  rfikluction  of  this  post  in  view^  Lofd  Loudon  sailed* 

wSnmSSL.  from  New  York,  in  June,  with  6000  regular  troops,  and 

•.  Jwett.    QQ  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month  arrived  at  Haliiai, 

where  he  was  reenforoed  i>y  a  powerful  naval  armament 

commanded  by  Admiral  Holboura,  and  a  land  force  of 

fi2n?OT%*  ^^  "^'^  ^^"^  England.     ^Soon  after,  information  was 

d  Ant-  4.    received,**  that  a  French  fleet,  larger  than  that  of  the 

English,  had  already  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Louisburg, 

and  .that  the  city  was  garrisoned  by  more  than  6000  men. 

The  expedition  was,  therefore,  necessarily   abandoned. 

The  admiral  proceeded  to  cruise  off  Louisbui^,  and  Lord 

e.  Am.  81.    Loudon  returned*  to  New  York.. 


•  09w«go  IZtvcr  Is  tinn«d  by  tBe  JUMlioii  of  8«iMm  and  Oneida  Rims.  Tbt  9atam  b 
tbA  <mt]0k  of  Ouiaadalga,  Giookad,  SenBoa,  Otamga,  Owasoo,  and  Skanaaftatoi  Lakaa ;  and  th* 
latter  of  OnaldaLaka. 

t  KiUommg^  the  ooimty  nat  of  Annafronf  County,  'Ponnsylvaaia,  b  IraOi  on  tha  rite  of  fha 
aid  Indian  Tom.    It  la.  on  tha  1.  ridi  of  AUa^bai^r  Bivar,  about  tetj  aika  KJK 

Plitebiug. 
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2.  'While  these  events  were  tranq>iriqgy  the  FreDch    ly^y. 

commander,  the  Marquis  Montcalm,  havii^  collected  his 


forces  at  Tiooaderoga,  advanced  with  an  ^anny  of  9000  «Sf»«rjSSfir. 
men,  2000  of  whom  were  savages,  and  laid  siege*  to  Fort  £!JSi%2f 
William  Henry.  ^     *The  garrison  of  the  fort  consisted  of    a.  auv.  s. 
between  two   and  three  thousan4  men,  commanded  by  ^^'Sfsr??**' 
Colonel  Monro;  and,  for  the  farther  securtty  of  the  place,  J^'^J^ 
Colonel  Webb  was  stationed  at  Fort  Edward,  only  Afleen  rt/rtwmum 
miles  di^anC,  with  an  army  of  4000  men.     Diving  six       ''^' 
days,  the  garrison  maintdned  an    obstinate    defence ; 
anxiously  awaiting  a  reenforcement  from  Fort  Edward ; 
until,  receiving  posjtlve  information  that  no  relief  would 
be  attempted,  and  their  amnvmition  beginning  to  ^1  them, 
they  surrendered*^  the  place  by  capitulation.       ,  '  «.  jmg.  i^ 

8.  "Honorable  terms  were  granted  the  garrison  "on    9.Tinm 
account  of  their  honorable  defence,"  as  the  capitulatlop  '^ISSfSm^ 
itself'  expressed  ;  and  they  werfe  to  march  out  with  their 
arms,  and  retire  in  safetv  under  tin  e*scort  to  Fort  Edwan}. 
^The  capitulation,  however,  was  shamefully  bsoken  by  the  4.  Tte( 


Indians  attached  to  Montcalm's  party.;  who  fell  upon  the     S^SST 
'  English  as  they  were  ieaving  the  fort ;  plundered  them  of 

'  their  baggage,  and  butchered  many  of  tn^m  in  cold  blood. 

The  otherwise  fair  fame  of  Montcalm  has  been  tarnished  ^S^HJ^Sm^ 
by  this  unfortunate  afiair ;  but  it,  is  believed  that  he  and  oncMveeM- 
*  his  officers  used  their  utmost  endeavors,  except  firing  upon 

'         the  Indians,  to  stop  the  butchery. 

'  V.  1758  :  Reduction  of  Louisbobg  ;  Abebcaombie's     1758. 

Defeat;   the  taking  of  Poets  Feontenac  and  Du   W*2** 
QuBSNB. — 1.  The  result' of  the  two  preceding  campaigns  •.  i^^nittV 
was  exceedingly  humiliating  to  England,  in  view  of  the  tor-  "tSlgSS!^ 
midable  preparations  that  had  been  made  for  carrying  on  the     '^^ 
war ;  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  the  ministry 
and  their  measures,  that  a  change  wds  found  necessary. 
'A  new  administration  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  t.  <^g^[^ 
was  placed  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham ;  Lord  «*«'>w*«^ 
Loudon  was  recalled ;  •  additional  forces  wer.e  raised  in 
America ;  and  a  large  naval  armament,  tfnd  twelve  thou- 
sand additicxial  .troops,  were   promised   from  England. 
Three  expeditions  were  planned :  one  agsiinst  Louisburg,    s.  Erajg- 
another  against  the  French  on  Lalte  Champlain,  and  a   ***!!a* 
third  against  Fort  du  Quesne. 

2.  •Early  in  the  season.  Admiral  Boscawen  arrived  at    ».  ^ggg- 
Halifax,  whence  he  sailed,  on  the  28th  of  May,  with  a  'SnaSSfS: 
fleet  of  nearly  forty  armed  vessels,  together  with  twelve 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  General  Amherst, 
for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg.**     On  the  second  of  June,  d.  see  Not* 
the  fleet  anchored  in  Gabarus  Bay  ;  and  on  the  8th  the    *°p*|  JS^* 
iroops  efiected  a  landing,  with  little  Toss ;    when  the 
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AJMLT8I8.  French  called  in  their  outposts,  and  dismantled  the  royil 

'       battery. 
1  pr4gremqf     3.  *Soon  after,  General  Wolfe,   passing*  around  the 
%SSar^  Northeast  Harbor,  erected  a  battery  at  the  North  Cape, 
the  pu«.    near  the  light-house,  from  which  -the  island  battery  was 
h'sZ^    silenced :«»  three  French  ships  were  burned^  in  the  harbor; 
i  Juij  81.    and  the  fortifications  of  the  town  were  greatly  injured. 
*  At  length,  all  the  shipping  being  destroyed,  and  the  batte. 
ries  from  the  land  side  having  made  several  breaches  in 
the  walls,  near  the  last  of  July  the  city  and  island,  Uige- 
d.  Jut,  M.    ther  with  St.  John's,*  were  surrendered**  by  capitulatka. 
«.  Aierenm-      4.  •During  these  events,  (General  Abercrombie,  on  whom 
*^rtS!**  the  command  in  chief  had  devolved  on  the  recall  ofLod 
e  See  Noi»  Loudon,  was  advancing  against  Ticonderoga.«    *Oii  the 
*f,!^*    6th  of  July,  he  embarked  on  Lake  George,  with  mpre 
•.F>iww»t<irthan  15,000  men,  and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  On 
SSi^m^  tKe  following  morning,  the  troops  landed  near  the  northern 
JSfHM^.   extremity  of  the  lake,  and  commenced  dieir  march  througii 
a  thick  wood  towards  the  fort,  then  defended  Ijy  about  four 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  Mont- 
calm.    Ignorant.of  the  nature  of  the  groutfd,  and  whhtwl 
proper  guides,  the  troops  became  bewildered  5  and  the 
centre  column,  commanded  by  Lord   Howe,  falb'ng  m 
with  an  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  Lord  Howe  him- 
self was  killed ;  but  after  a  warm  contest,  the  enemj 
tjalr.r    were  repulsed.' 
€.  i^<^k*      5.  *After  the  death  of  Lord  Howe,  who  was  a  hi^r 
mweiaiuh.  valuable  officer,  and  the  soul  of  the  expedition,  the  ardor 
of  the  troops  greatly  abated  :  and  disorder  and  confuaon 
t^Mteuian  prevailed.     •Most  of  the  army  fell  b^ck.  to  the  landing- 
^285? '^  place,  but  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  again  advan«d 
in  full  force  to  attack  the  fort ;  die  general  being  assured, 
by  his  chief  engineer,  that  the  intsenchments  were  unfin- 
ished, and  might  be  attempted  with  good  prospects  ofsu<> 
cess.     Unexpectedly,  the  breastworit  was  found  to  be  oj 
great  strength,  and  covered  with  felled  trees,  with  their 
branches  pointing  outwards ;  and  notwithstanding  we  in- 
trepidity of  the  troops,  after  a  contest  of  nearly  four  hours 
c  July  sw.    they  were  repulsed*  with  great  slaughter ;  leaving  nearly 
two  thousand  of  their  number  killed  or  wounded  on  \J» 
field  of  battle.  *    u,,  a  f 

•Jgjjiw^     6.  •AfteV  this  repulse,  the  army  retired  to  the  heatf^ 
IRSmISmc.'  Lake  Greorge,  whence  at  the  solicitation  of  ^^^"t;  X 
street,  an  expedition  of  three  thousand  men,  under 


a.  J6km>s^  or  Prinu  EdwareTs  Island,  la  ftn  Idaad  c' «——»•'  ■»■»■  ■****    - 

nUw  kmg ;  lying  iveet  of  Cap^  Brotoo,  and  north  of  Nots 

by  Northomberlukd  Strait.    TIm  Freaeh  called  tha  island  £ 

•hADgad  its  namo  to  Pn$tee  Edward.    (Se«  Hist,  of  Piinca  Sdirard,  p.  668.) 


ofTaryii««i5r'A?^i^ 

a  Sootta,  ft^ySJtJSlCSS 
».  Jokm's ;  tat  In  13»  »•  '"•^ 
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command  of  that*officer,  was  sent  against  Fort  Frontenac,''^    1759* 

on.  the  western  shore  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  place 

which  had  long  been  the  chief  resort  for  the  traders  of 
the  Indian  nations  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  French. 
Proceeding  by  the  Way  of  Oswego,  Bradstreet  crossed  the 
lake,  landed*  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  without  opposition,  a.Ans.». 
and,  in  two  days,  compelled  that  important  fortress  to  sur- 
render. ^  The  Fort  was  destroyed,  and  nine,  armed  vessels,  b.  Auf.  sr. 
sixty  cannon,  and-a  large  quantity  of  militcury  stoires  v^d 
goods,  designed  for  the  Indian  trade,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englishu 

7.  *The  expedition  against  •^Fert  dU  Quesne  was  in- 1.  sspeduum 
trusted  to  Geneml  Fprbes,  who  set  out  from.  Philadelphia  %  Smmu/ 
early  in  July,  at  the  head  of  9000  men.     An  advaticed 
party  under  Major  (jrrant  was  attacked  near  the  fort,  and 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men  ;  but,  as  the 
main  body  of  the  army  advanced,  the  French,  being  de-* 
serted  by  their  Indian  allies,  abandoned*"  the  plac^,  and  ^s-    «.  nmt.  m. 
caped  in  boats  down  the  Ohio.     Quiet  posession  was  then 
taken<^  of  the  ibrt^  when  it  was  repair^  and  garriscmed,   d.  Nov. ». 
and,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  .named  Piiislntrg.'f    •'the.  west-    Kj^fff 
em  Indians  soon  after  came  in  and  conM^hided  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  the  English.     "Notwithstanding  the  defeat  zRematnf 


of  Abercrombie,  the  even^  of  the  year  had  weakened  f^ognS^vm, 
the  French  power  in  America ;  and  the  campaign  cloasd 
with  honor  to  England  and  her  colonies. 

VI.  1759  TO  1763 :  Ticonderoga  and  Grown  Point     1759. 
abandoned;  Niaoaxa  taken;  Gonqttest  op  Quebec, —  Sti^i- 
or  ALL  Canada  ;  War  with  the  Oherokees  \  Peace  of     «mm^ 
1763. — 1.  *The  high. reputation  which  General  Amherst  4.H(morvfte- 
had  acquired  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  had  gained  him  a    ''SSiS 
vote  of  thanks  from  pariiament,  and,  had  procured  for  him    -^w**^- 
the  appointment  of  commander-in-chi^f  of  the  army  in 
North  America,  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the 
vast  and  daring  project  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  was  no  less 
than  the  entire  conquesf  of  Canada  in  a  single  campaign. 

2.  Tor  the  purpose  of  dividing  and  weakenitig  the  sjnmqTiM 
power  of  the  French,  General  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  of  ^^'^Jwf*  ^ 
uncommon  merit,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Louisburg,  was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawretiee  and 
lay  siege  to  Quebec  :  General  Amherst  was  to  ^ carry  Ti- 
conderoga and  Crown  Point ;  and  then,  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  to  unite  with  the 
forces  of  General  Wolfe ;  while  a  third  army,  after  the 

*  The  TfUi^  of  Kingston.  !n  OuuMla,  now  ooeupies  th*  itte  of  Old  Ftort  FronlanM, 
t  Pittdfurg^  now  a  floaTiahing  cl^,  is  sltnated  on  Vt  beantlAil  plain,  at  tha  jnncdon  of  tht 
Alleghany  and  tha  Honongahela,  In  the  weatem  part  of  t^cnnajlTonlfi.    Thtore  are  sereral 
ttsMng  TiUages  in  the  Ticmlty,  which  nhould  be  regarded  as  subnrba  of  Pittsburg,  the  prin- 
dpal  afwhieh.  is  ABeghaM^  OUf^  on  the  N.W.  sUe  of  the  AUeghany  River. 
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i,«u.YBiB.  reduction  of  Niagara,  was  to  proceeo  aown  the  lake  and 

river-againat  Montreal. 

I  siic»H«'      S.  'la  the  proeecution  of  the  anterpriae  which  had  beco 

TriS^  intrusted  to  hiia,  GeiUTal  Amherst  arrived-  before  Ticco- 

■.  jSJw.    dertiga"  iQ  ibo  latter  part  of  July,  with  on  army  of  little 

b.  8HNDU1  more  than  11,000  men.     While  preparing  for  a  general 

"p!  m"'    attack,  the  Frsneh  abaadoned*  their  Ijnea,  and  withdrew 

cjuijs     to  the  fort;  bat,  in  afaw  days,  abandoned' this  also,  after 

t  N.'^ni.  having  partially  4emalished  it,  and  retired  to  Crown  Point.* 

t.  Ftniur        4.  'Pursuing  his  successes,  General  Amherat  advaoced 

^I^Xoi  towards  this  latter  post ;  but  an  his  approach,  the  garriacn 

"""S^.  **■  retired'  to  the  Isle  of ■  Aux  Noix*  in  the  riyer  Sprel.*    Ailer 

t.i.m-  '■    having  constructed  several  ennall  veapela,  and  acquired  a 

*■ 'J^'"'  naval  superiority  on  the  lake,  tho  whde  array  embarked^ 

in  pursuit  of  th^  eciemy ;  but  a  succession  of  storms,  and 

the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  finally  oompelled  a  n- 

1.  OM  I.     turn'  to  Crown  Ptunt,  where  the  tnx^  vent  into  winter 

quhrtbrs.  ■  . 

(EHiuty       6.  'General  Prideaux,)  to  whom  w^  given  the  com- 

iSrmi^  mand  of  the  espedftion  .Bgadost  Niagara,. proceeded  by  tbe 

■"(^Mm.  ^^  ^^  Schenectady  and  Oswego ;  and  on  the  sixUi  of 

^ilPfe^lo.  July  landed  near  the  fort  withoirt  opposition.     Soon  after 

the  coramencemeot  of  the  siege,  the  general  was  killed 

through  the  eareles^ess.of  a  gunner,  by  the  bursting  of  a 

cobom, '  when  the   command  devolved  on   Sir  William 

Johnson.     As  twelve  hundred  French  and  Indians,  from 

the  southern  French  forts,  were  advancing  to  the  relief  of 

i. Ml ti.    the  place,  they  were  met  and  routed*  with  great  loss; 

I.  jidrM.    when  the  garrison,  despairing  of  assistance,  submittedi  to 

terms  of  capitulation.     The  surrender  of  this  important 

post  effectually  cut  off  the  communjcation  between  Cana^ 

I  and  Louisiana. 

6.  'While  these  events  were 
transpiring,  General  Wolfe  was 
proscuuting  the  more  important 
part  of  the  campaign,  the  siege 
of  Quobec.f     Having  embaiked 


Nail  (O  N«i-ih>t>>nll  Mud  ta 

E  Qunhlini  citnaltj'or  Uk*  Otm- 
t  •tKHUtt)'  fbrOOKl  AtjotCam^ 


«!r  nn  ■  luumir  Mrip  of  land,  «I»ilT  A 
rk  of  art,  nvar  th«  mtar*!  edgv  i  kqd  ife 

ui  :ini  fMiliii^.    C>{i«[Huu»il,cbeBgi 
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about  8000  men  at  Louisburg,  under  convoy  of  a  fleet  of    i<)rM« 
22  ships  of  the  line,  and  an  equal  number  of  frigates, and 


small  armed  vessels,  commanded  by  Admirals  Saunders  jJ^^ySm 


by  Admirals  Saunders  tJtTci 
5  army,  near  the  end  of  Z22  £ 


nson  rtffM> 


and  Holmes ;  he  safely  landed*  the  army,  _ 

June,  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans  a  few  miles  below  Quebec,    a.  jum  sr. 
^The  French  forces,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand  \j>!!vsttim 
men,  occupied  the  city,  and  a  strong  camp  on  the  northern     AreM. 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  rivers  St.  Charles 
and  Montmorenci.* 

'  7.  'General  Wblfe  took  possession^   of  ^Point  Levi,«  J;,^J*[j5Bf 
where  he  erected  batteries  which  destroyed  the  Lower  WNg^«tf^ 
Town,  but  did  little  injury  to  the  defences  of  the  city.     He  b.  jum  st. 
soon  after  crossed  the  north  .channel  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  ^^^Jj^ 
and  encamped*'  his  amiy  near  the  enemy's  lefl,  the  river   d.  Jibio. 
Montmorenci  lying  between  them.     'Convinced,  however,    a.  r— ^- 
of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  place  unless  he  could  mmT 
erect  batteries  nearer  the  city  than  roint  Levi^  he  soon  de- 
cided on  mor6  daring  measures.     He  reserved  to  cross  thd 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Montmorenci,  with  diflerent  divisions, 
at  the  same  time,  and  storm  the  iatrenchments  of  the 
French  camp. 

8.  ^or  this  purpose,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  the  boatd  Jr^ 
of  the  fleet,  filled  with  grenadiers,  and  with  troops  from 
Point  I^evi,  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Monokton, 
crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  aflef  considerable  delay 
by  grounding  on  the  ledge  qT  rocks,  efiected  a  landing  a     Jolr  n- 
little  above  the  Montmorenci^  while  Grenerala Townshend 
and  Murray,  fording  that  stream  at  low  water,  near  its 
mouth,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  troops  already 
landed.     *But  as  the  granadiers  rushed  impetuously  for-  ^  jb«!M«  # 
ward  without  waiting  for  the  troops  that  were  to  support      SSJ^ 
them,  they  were  driven  back  with  loss,  and  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  behind  a  redoubt  which  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned.    'Here  they  were  detained  a  while  by  a  thunder  •.  what  eem- 
storm,  still   exposed  to  a  galling  fire;  when  night  ap-  ^^S^Mf.SfES* 
poaching,  and  the  tide  setting  in,  a  retreat  was  ordered,  "{jj^ffy 
This  un&rtunate  attempt  was  attended  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  500  men. 

9.  rrhe  bodily  fatigues  whieh  Greneral  Wolfe  had  en-  t.  siobm^ 
dured,   together  with  his  recent  disappointment,  acting         ^'^ 
upon  a  firame  naturally  delicate,  threw  him  into  a  violent 
fever ;  and,  for  a  time,  rendered  him  incapable  of  taking 


1  III 


an  ntndrvtaoicf  oooBliT.  TlMfcrttllMtloitfoflheUiqMrToim,  «il0&4tegiMtilTMn« 
tin  ynhirelftj  tnclote  >  dromt  of  aboat  two  mitoi  and  UKW^ggMtera.  Tbf  ^fains  nf  Abntham. 
knoadiately  weofemHrd,  and  In  front  of  tha  fbrtUksatlom,  rifle  to  the  |ieignt  of  more  than  800 
feet,  and  an  eKoeedin^  diftenlt  of  aeeeae  from  the  itrer.    (Map.) 

*  The  RItov  Montmorettei  enters  tfaa  St  Lawrence  from  the  N.,  ahottt  eeren  mUee  below 
<MNe.    The  tOla  hi  tUe  rlrer,  near  Iti  month,  are  Jnatty  oalebrated  ftnr  tbelt  beaoij.    Xht 
'  aiOAetfa&eiiaanbtokAnfllweioflbam.    (Sap,  p.  SO.) 
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ANALYSIS,  the  field  in  person,     ^de  therefore  cedled  a  council  of  hb 
hPtannAst  ^^^^^y  ^^^d,  requesting  theiradvice,  proposed  a  second 


attack  on  the  French  lines.  They  were  of  opinion,  how. 
'  ever,  that  this  was  inexpedient,  but  proposed  that  the 
army  should  attenftpt  a  point  above  Quebec,  where  they 
might  gain  the  heights  which  x)verlooked  the  city.  The 
plan  being  apph>ved,j>reparations  were  immediately  made 
to  carry  it  into  execution. 

A  Jaapiy  qr     10.  *The  C8&np  at  Montmorenqi  being  broken  up,  the 

^aSpS!^  troops  and  artillery  were  conveyed  to  Point  Levi ;  and, 
•'v^  soon  after,  to  some  distance  above  the  city ;  while  Montr 
calm's  attention  was  still  engaged  with  the  apparent  de> 
sign  of  a  second  attack  upon  his  camp.  All  things  being 
in  readiness,  during  the  night  of  the  12th  of  September, 
the  troops  in  boats  silently  fell  down  the  stream ;  and, 
landing  within  a  mile  and' a  half  of  the  city,  ascended  the 
precipice,— Hlispersed  a  few  Oanadiaiis  and  Indians ;  and, 
when  morning  dawned,  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on 
the  plains  of  Abrahivpn. 

A  FneeiA-     '11  "Montcalm,  surprised  at  this  unexpected  event,  and 

***fSn^  perceiving  that,  unless  the  English  could  be  driven  from 
their  po&ition,  Quebec  was  lost,  inAnediately  crossed  the 
St.  QharlCs  with  his  whole  army,  aAd  advanced  to  the 

A  THMumk,  attack.  *About  nine  in  the  morning  fifteen  hundred 
Indians  and  Canadians^  advancing  in  front,  and  screened 

ABept  lA  by  surrounding  thickets,  ^gan  t|;ie  battle  ;•-  but  the  Eng- 
lish reserved  their  fire  ^r  the  main  body  of  the  French, 
then  rapidly  advancing;  and,  when  at  the  distance  of 
forty  yards,  opened  upon  theqi  with  such  effect  as  to  com- 
pel them  to  receil  wiUi  confusion. 
A  oireum^       12.  *Early  in  the  battle  General  Wolfe  received  two 

'SSSm^St  wounds  in  quick  succession,  which  he  concealed,  but, 
two  am-  ^\i[\q  pressing  forward  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  a  third  ball  pierced  his  breast.  Colonel 
Monckton,  the  second  officer  in  rank,  was  dangerously 
wounded  by  his  side,  when  the  command  devolved  on 
General  Townshend.  The  French  general,  Montcalm, 
likewise  fell ;  and  his  second  in  command  was  mortally 
wounded.  General  Wolfe  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
he  lived  long  enough  to  be  informed  that  he  had  gained 
the  victory. 

A  Thenkh  13.  'Conveyed  to  the  rear,  and  supported  by  a  few  at- 
timamt^  tendants,  while  the  agonies  of  death  were  upon  him  he 
heard  the  distant  cry,  "  They  run,  they  run.''  Raising 
his  drooping  head,  the  dying  hero  anxiously  asked,  "  Who 
run  ?"  Being  informed  that  it  was  the  French,  "  Then," 
said  he,  <'  I  die  contented,"  *  and  immediately  expired. 
Montcalm  lived  to  be  carried  into  the  city.    When  in- 
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formed  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  "  So  much  the  better/     1750. 

he  replied,  "I  shall  not  then  live  to  witness  the  surrender 

of  Quebec." 

14.  *Five  days  after  the  battle  the  city  surrendered,*  'lAjTS*** 
and  received  an  English  garrison,  thus  leaving  Montreal  ^  g^pi,  i,,' 
the  only  place  of  importance  to  the  French,  m  Canada. 
"Yet  in  the  following  spring  the  French  attempted  the     1760. 
recovery  of  Quebec ;  and,  after  a  bloody  battle  fought**  >•  ^'f""^^ 
three»miles  abovd  the  city,  drove  the  English  to  their  forti-  '**fclc. 
fications,  from  which  they  were  relieved  only  by  the  arri-    ^  Apiflw. 
Tal'  of  an  English  squadron  with  reenfbrcements.  e.  uv  m. 

15*.  *During  the  season.  General  Amherst,  the  com-  a.  ctiptuM  ^ 
mander-in-chief,  made  extensive  preparations  for  reducing    ""•^'•^ 
Montreal.     Three  powerful  armies  assembled*' there  by  d.88ptf.T. 
different  routes,  early  in  September ;  \^hen  the  comman- 
der of  th«  place,  perceiving  that  resistance  would  be  inef- 
fectual, surrendered,*  not  only  -Montreal,  but  all  the  other    e.  sept  s. 
French  posts  in  Canada,,  to  his  Britannic  majesty. 

16.  *Early  in  the  same  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the  4.  jBoeiat^ 
powerful  nation  pf  die  Cherokees,  ^ho  had  but  recently,  ^^'uHtchlS^ 
as  allies  of  the  French,  concluded'  a  peace  with  the  Eng-  ^^iff^^ 
lish.     General  Amherst  sent  Ck)Ionel  Montgomery  against   i  sent »» 
them,  who,  assisted  by  the  Carolioians,  burned'  many  of  ^  mIuTaw. 
their  towns ;  but  the  Cherqkees,  in  turn,  besieged  Fort 
Loudon,*  and  having  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitu- 
late,^ afterward  fell  upon  them,  and  either  killed,'  or  car-    h.  ai^.  t. 
lied  away  prisoners,  the  whole  party.     *In  the  following    ^  Aqg.  t. 
ypar  Colonel  Grant  marched  into  their  country, — over-  ""SSmi?* 
came  them  in  battle,^— destroyed  their    villages, — and  j  Jnoeio. 
drove  the  savages  to  the  mountains;  when  peace  was 
concluded  with  them. 

17.  "The  war  between  France  and  Eingland  continued  ,»jy52f2,^ 
on  the  ocean,  and  among  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  ^^^^ 
with  almost  uniform  success  to  the  English,  until  1763  ;  TrmM^mtd 
when,  00  the  lOth  of  February  of  that  year,  a  definite     2753  ' 
treaty  was  signed  at  Paris.     ^France  thereby  surrendered  7.  wkMivot- 
to  Great  Britain  all   her  possessions  in  North  America,  ••^gJJ  5*^ 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from  its  squrce  to  the  ^^^^ 
river  Iberville  ;t  and  thence,  through  Lakes  Maurepasit 


•  Fiart  Lomden  mui  fak  flM  noriiMMtam  part  of  Thummm,  ob  the  Walaon  Bimr,  % 
vhkh,  fMng  in  N.  CaroUna.  flows  wMtwaid  into  TouMMee,  and  nnitM  wtth  Holtton  Blrar. 
9ort  Lcmdon  wm  bnilt  in  1757.  and  ma  the  flnt  latttament  in  TennMseo,  which  wm  ttun  in- 
dndBd  in  tb«  tarrltory  daisied  by  N.  Carolina. 

t  Aem0«;  an  outlet  of  the  Miariaslpiii,  leavw  that  riwi  ftnvteen  milaa  balaw  Batan  Bonga, 
nd  flowing  X.  antan  Amite  RiTer,  which  flOla  into  LnJfc*  MaMrtpat,  It  now  reoelYea  watet 
ftom  the  MinlHlpid  only  at  high  flood.  In  lOBS  the  Trench  na^al  ofllcer,  IberriUe,  aalled  v^ 
ttie  Hiaalarippl  to  thia  atraam,  which  he  entered,  and  Uienee  paaaed  throng  Ukee  Maaniiaa 
and  Pontehaxtraitt  to  UoUIe  Bay.     (See  Hiet.  of  Undaiana,  p.  621.) 

X  Maurepas  is  a  lake  about  twenty  mUea  in  dreanJbraiwe,  ornnmnnlflathig  ^ilh  Lake  Peat- 
eharteain  on  the  B.  by  am  ootlat  aeteamilai  long. 
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ANALYHa  and  Pontchartrain,''^  to  the  Gtilf  of  Mexico.    At  the  sama 

time  Spain,  with  whom  Elngiand  had  been  at  war  during 

the  previous  year,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  her  possesmoos 

of  Bast  and  West  Florida.! 

a^mmmbT       18.  'The  peace  of  1763  was  destined  to  close  the  se- 

wemaytiew  ries  of  wari^  in  which  the  American  C(^onies  were  invol- 

<Mi  ptruJ^  ved  by  their  connection  with  the  British  empire.  We 
may  now  view  them  as  grown  up  to  manhood,  about  to 
renounce  the  authority  of  the  mother  country — to  adopt 
councils  of  their  own — and  to  assume  a  new  name  and 
s-Qftto    station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.   .'Some  of  the 

^VTwm!^  causes  which  fed  to  this  change  might  be  gathered  from 
the  foregoing  historical  sketches,  but  they  will  be  deveU 
oped  more  fully  in  the  following  Appendix,  and  in  the 
Chapter  on  the  causes  which  led  to  ^e  Amepcau  Revo- 
lution. 


•  FofitdUvlramif  aMuHioiethaaalnindrBdinUM'ln  oiieiiniftnnM.  Am  MattM 
of  irhkh  Is  about  five  milte  "6.  fixtan  New  Orleeiu.    The  panage  by  idddi  It 
«ithUkeBorsneoiillMl.ifotaMl21k«JZMfofel«.    (8Mlb^>48B.) 

t  That  part  of  the  ooontiy  oeded  l^SMmwaa  dMled.br  the  Ibgllih  nowveli,  iato  < 
tfgvmuuautri  of  Baat  an^  Weit  Florida.  iBcM  HoHda  Ineliided  an  embnced  In  I3bm 
florida,  as  ftr  W.  aa  the  Apalaohiedia  Kcna.  Wut  Ftorida-v^umk&i.  tnm.  the  JkifaJt 
to  ChelmalBiippl.  and  waa  bdtanded  on  the  ]|^.  by  the  Slat  degree  of  totfcnde.aad  on  the  8.  by 
the  Omf  of  Mnieo,  and  a  Ifaie^^diawn  thraogh  Zakea  'Pontfihartndn  and  llannpaa,  and  tta 
BiTen  Amite  and  IbarfiUe,  to  the  IfiiaiflilppL  Thnatboaepaitaof  tbeitataaof  Alabaamaad 
MMMnil  whkhaitandftwi  the  Slat  degraa  dona  to  the  Gitf  o^  Mezioo,  nwa  Inctaidel  ia 
IVeitlloKidar 


APPENDIX 

TO    THE    COLONIAL    HISTORY. 

1.  ^Before  we  proc^  to  a  relation  of  the  immediate  oaoses    jahbs  i. 
vhidi  led  to  the  American  ReTolution,  and  the  exciting  incidents  16(»— IflK. 
of  that  straggle,  we  request  the  reader's  attention,  in  acoordaoce    j  a^n^rai 
with  the  design*  preyiouslj  explained,  to  a  farther  consideration  of  ^JSf^Su 
such  portions  of  European  history  as  tfre  intimately  connected  with    j^^SiS!' 
our  o?m  during,  the  period  we  have  passed  over  in  the  preceding 

pages  ;-^in  connection  with  which  we  purpose  to  examine  flirther 
more  of  the  internal  relation?,  character,  condition,  and  social 
'progress  of  the  American  people  daring  their  coV>nial  existence. 

2.  ^At  the  dose  of  the  ^'^pendix-  to  the  period  ef  Voyages  and  t.  Prwtout 
l>isooyerie8''  we  gave  an  account  of  the  origin,  early  history,  and  ^^pHHifmii^ 
character  of  the  puritan  party  in  £lng!and,  some  of  whose  members 

became  the  first  settlers  of  several  of  the  North  American  colonies. 

*We  now  go  back  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  following  out  in  a  OmHmM- 

their  resijlts  the  Hberaf  principles  ef  the  puritan  sects,  as  they  '^m^tv^ 

afterwiurds  affected  Che  character  and  destiny  both  of  the  Rngiiih 

and  the  A)nerican  people. 

3.  ^On  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  throne  of  Eng-    jambs  i. 
land,  in  the  y^ir  1603,  the  church  par^  and  the  puritan  party  1008—1025. 
be^n  to  asBome  more  of  a  political  character  than  they  had  ex-  ^£2S2?^ 
hibited  during  the*  reign  t)f  Eli9aj)eth.    T^  reign  of  that  prineefu    tffSSS 
had  been  ihyorable  to  intellectuai  adyancement;  the  Reformation  tiuaeamkn 
had  infused  new  ideas  of  liberty  into  the  min48  of  the  people;   v<'am«i- 
and  as  they  had  escaped,  in  part,  froq^  the  slayery  of  s|>iritual 
despotism,-  a  general  eagerness  'fras  mauLfested  to  cany  their.prin- 

oiples  ikrUiet,  as  well  in  politics  as  in  refigion. 

4.  sThe  operation  of  these  principles  had  been  in  part  restrained   &  fmhmi 
by  the  general  respect  fot  the  goyemment  of  Elizabeth,  whidL  ^SSSiStSU 
howeyer.  the  people  did  not  accord  to  that  of  Eer  successor;  ana   trSvStim. 
the  spell  being  once  biroken,  the  spirit  of  party  soon  began  to 

rage  with  threatening  yioWce.  That  wUch,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  a  controyersy  of  diyines  about  religious  fidth  and  wor- 
ship, now  became  a  political  ocmtest  between  the  crown  and  the 
people. 

5.  The  poritans  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  nor  was  it  long  f.  jnentm  ^ 
before  they  became  the  ruling  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ffggjjgy 
where^  although  they  did  not  always  act  in  concert,  and  although    ami  <i«/iu- 
their  immediate  objects  were  yarious,  yet  th^  influence  constantly       '"^ 
tended  to  abridge  Uie  prerogatiyes  of  the  king,  and  to  increase  the 

power  of  the  people.*    ^Some.  whose  minds  were  absorbed  with  the  t.  tmt  vart- 
desire  of,  carrying  out  the  Reformation  to  the  farthest  possible  Siu^tS^ 
extent,  exerted  themselyes  tw  a  reform  in  the  church:  others  at-  dmeyqfthetr 
tacked  arbitrary  courts  of  justice,  like  that  of  the  Star-chamber,      4^<»- 
and  the  power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  exercised  by  officers  of 

■ 

•  The  apfwUMtfon  "  pniitan"  now  stood  tat  three  parttes.  whleh  though  comiaoQly  united, 
ireve  yet  actuated  by  rery  dlOnent  views  and  motlTM.  "  There  were  the  political  paiitam, 
wbo  maintained  the  highest  principles  of  drll  liberty ;  flie  puritans  IniUseipllne.  who  were 
>TOiao  to  the  eetemonlee  and  episcopal  goTemment  of  tiM  ehnreh ;  and  the  doctdnai  pozitaos, 
wlw  rigidly  detakded  the  tpecalallTe  ^stam  of  the  first  refoiBMrs."— Iftim*. 
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ANALYSIS,  the  orown, — but  yet  the  efforts  of  all  had  a  common  tendeQcy  ^ 
■  the  principles  of  democracy  were  contending  against  the  powen 

of  despotisuL 
1.  ThepoUey     6.  ^The  arbitxary  principles  of  goyehunent  which  James  had 
qf  jamM.    adopted,  rather  than  his  natural  disposition,  disposed  him  to  exert 
all  Uie  influence  which  his  power  and  station  gave  him,  in  fkycr  of 
the  established  church  system,  and  in  opposition  to 'the  puiitan 
party."*    Educated  in  Scotland,  where  presbyterianism  prerailed, 
he  had  obseryed  among  the  Scoth  reformers  a  strong  tendency 
towards  republican  principles,  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  dTil 
liberty,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  £lngland  he  was  re- 
Bolyed  to  prerent,  if  possible,  the  growth  of  the  sect  of  puritans  in 
a  Bmff  par-  that  country,    s Yet  his  want  of  enterprise,  his  pacific  disposition, 
f^g^jl^    and  his  love  (>f  ]$ersonal  ease,  rendered  him  incapable  of  stemming 
the  torrent  of  liberal  principles  that  was  so  stron^y  setting  against 
the  arbitrary  powers  of  royalty. 
a  ThA  anomr     7.  ^The  anomalies  of  the  character  of  James  present  a  curious 
^Sa^Ja^    compound  of  contradictions^    Hume  says :  *'His  generoaty  bor- 
derMl  on  profusion,  his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  dispo- 
sition on  pufflUanimity,  his  wisdom  on  cunning,  his  friendship 
on  light  fancy  and  boyish  fondness."    ^'AU  his  qualities  were 
sullied  with  weakness,  and  embellished  by  humanity."    Lingaid 
says  of  him :  ^^  His  discourse  teemed  with  maxims  of  political  wis- 
dom ;  his  conduct  frequently  bore  the  impress  of  political  fbtty. 
Posterity  has  agreed  to  consider  him  a  weak  and  pxttdigal  king^  a 
vain  and  loquacious  pedant.^'     Plis  Engli^  flatterers'  called  hnn 
*Hhe  British  Solomon;''  the  Duke  of  Sully  says  of  him,  ^He  was 
the  wisest  fool  in  Europe." 

4.  ThA  rttgn      S.  ^Tbe  reig^  of  this  prince  is  chiefly  memorable  as  being  the 

tSu   P^^^^  i^  which  the  first  English  colonies    were   permanently 
^jff^hat.     planted  in  America.    ^Hnma  speaking  of  the  Eastern  American 

5.  Hume't  n-  coast  in  reference  to  the  colonies  .planted  there  during  the  reign  of 
^'^SlTtovSi    James,  says:  "Peopled  gradually  ttom  England  by  t^e  necessitous 

jm^^Mii    and  indigent,  who  at  home  inor&ed  neither  w^Ith  nor  populous* 

**^'*"*     ness,  the  colonies  which  were  planted  along  that  tjact  have  pro- 

,.   moted  the  navigation,  encouraged  the  industVy^  and  even  perhaps 

multiplied  the  inhabitants  of  their  mother  country!    The  spirit  of 

independence,  which  was  revived  in  England,  here  shone  forth  in 

its  full  lustre,  and   received  new  acoessions  from  the  aspiring 

*  An  extract  from  Hallam  showing  the  different  tenets  and  pracCkee  of  the  oppoeiiig  religkoi 
parties  at  this  time,  and  the  dispodtioa  of  James  needlessly  to  liarass  the  poricans  majr  be  in- 
tereetinff  to  the  reader  The  puritans,  as  is  well  known,  practioed  a  very  strict  obeerranoe  of 
■the  SabbcOK^  a  term  which,  instead  of  JSunday^  became  a  distmcttve  mark  nt  the  puritan  party. 
We  quote,  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  tiie  following ; — 

*'  Those  who  opposed  them  (the  puritans)  on  the  high  church  side,  not  only  derided  the  cx- 
trayaeance  of  the  Sabbatarians,  as  the  others  were  called,  but  pretended  that  the  command- 
ment naying  been  confined  to  the  Hebrews,  the  modem  obeerraace  of  the  flrsfe  day  of  the  week 
as  a  season  of  rest  andderotion  was  an  eedeeiastical  iiistitatlon,  and  in  no  dcgne  move  ?e«s 
Table  than  that  of  the  other  festivals  or  the  season  of  Lent,  which  the  puritaos  stubbom^ 
despised.  Such  a  controrersy  miflrht  w^  hare  been  left  to  the  usual  weapons.  But  JamM,  or 
some  of  the  bishops  to  whom  he  listened,  bethought  ttiemselTes  that  this  m\gfat  serve  as  a  fieit 
of  puritan  ministers.  He  published  accordingly  a  declaration  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  per* 
mitting  all  lawful  recreations  on  Sunday  after  dirine  service,  such  as  dancing,  archery,  Jiaj- 
games,  and  monice-dances,  and  other  usual  sports ;  buf  with  a  prohibition  of  bear-baiting; 
and  other  unlawful  games.  No  recusant,  or  any  one  vho  had  not  attended  the  church  service, 
was  entitled  to  this  privil^e ;  wt\ich  might  consequently  be  r^arded  as  a  bounty  on  devoliQii. 
The  severe  puritan  saw  it  in  no  such  point  of  view.  To  his  cynicaT  temper,  May-games  aa4 
morrioe-danoes  were  hardly  tolerable  on  six  days  of  the  week ;  they  were  now  recommendsl 
fbr  the  seventh.  And  this  impious  license  was  to  be  promulgided  in  the  chureh  iteelf.  It  li 
indeed  difllcult  to  explain  so  unnecessary  an  insult  on  the  precise  clergy,  but  by  supporfng  aa 
intention  to  harass  those  who  should  ref^ise  compliance.^'  Th0  declaration,  however,  was  boI 
enforced  till  the  following  reign.  The  puriUm  clergy,  who  then  refused  to  read  this  dedaia- 
Hon  in  their  churches,  were  punished  by  suspension  or  deprivation. 
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ehancter  of  those  who,  bang  discontented  with  the  established  james  l 
chorch  and  monarchy,  had  sought  fpr  freedom  amidst  those  savage  1608— 168S. 
deserts."  "" 

9.  ^An  account  of  the  planting  of  seyeral  of  the  American  oolo-   i.  Thetinf 
nies  daring  the  reign  of  James  has  elsewhere'  been  given.    The  iSSi^Si' 
king,  being  from  the  first  &Yorable  to  the  project  of  American  cdl-    maxatkm. 
onization,  readily  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  projectors  of  the 
first  plans  of  settlement ;  but  in  all  the  charters  which  he  granted, 
his  arbitrary  niayima  of  govemment  are  discernible.    ^By  the  first  t.  Hfe  aru- 
charter  of  Virginia,  the  emigrants  were  subjected  to  at)orporation  ^^K^^S^^* 
in  England,  cidled  the  London  Company,  over  whose  delil^rations  thejtrn  jnSf- 
they  1^  no  influence ;  and  even  this  corporation  possessed  merely   ^'t^cAoi^ 
administrative,  rather  than  legi^tive  powers,  as  iJl  supreme  legis- 
lative authority  was  expressly  reserved  to  the  king.    The  most 
valuable  poUtioal  privilege  of  Englishmen  was  thus  denied  to  the 
early  colonists  of  Virginia. 

K>.  3By  the  second  charter^  granted  in  1609,  the/rathority  of  the  &  CharmetBr 
corporation  was  increased  by  the  surrender  of  those  powers  which  ^J^nltSA 
the  king  had  previously  reserved  to  himself,  yet  no  additional     chatur. 
privileges  were  conceded  to  the  people.'    The  same  indifference  to 
the  poUtical  nghtsof  the  latter  are  observable  in  the  third  ch^er, 
granted  in  1612,  although  by  it  the  enlarged  cojrporation  assumed 
a  more  democratic  form,  and,  numbering  among.its  members  many 
of  the  English  patriots,  was  the  cause  of  finally  giving  to  the  Vir-  4.  ComuetUm 
ginia  colonists  {hose  oivil  liberties  which  the  king  would  still  have  ftJJ^'JJJ^Jj 
denied  thrao.    ^Here  is  the  first  contiection  that  we  observe  be-    denee,  and 
tween  the  spirit  of  English  independence  and  the^»use  of  freedom  ^'^SSll^o^ 
in  the  New  World  World. 

1 1.  ^After  the  grant  of  the  third  chai^Cer  Qf  Virginia,  the  meet-  s.  tha  lm^ 
ings  of  the  London  Company  were  frequent,  and  numerously  at-  ^^JJE^ 
teuded.    Some  of  the  patriot  leaders  in  parliament  were  amons     coum  ^ 
the  members,  and.  in  proportion  as  their  principles  were  opposed    AMdom> 
by  the  high  church  and  monarchy  party  at  ^ome,  they  engaged 

with  the  more  earnestness  in  schemes  for  advancing  the  liberties  of 
Virginia.  In  1621  the  Company,  after  a  violent  struggle  among  its 
own  members,  and  a  suocessfulTesistance  of  royal  interference,  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  a  liberal  written  constitution  for  the  colony,  by 
which  the  system  of  representative  government  and  trial  by  jury 
were  e^tablished-^the  supreme  powers  of  legislation  were  conceded 
to  a  colonial  legislature,  with  the  reserve  of  a  negative  voice  to  the 
governor  appointed  by  the  company — and  the  courts  of  justice 
were  required  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  England. 

12.  0-^  Thu?  early,''  says  Qrahame,  ^^  was  planted  in  America  that  <.  fuemark*  uf 
representative  system  which  forms  the  soundest  political  frame     ^«'*«"*' 
wherein  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  ever  imbodied,  and  at  once  the 

safest  and  most  efficient  organ  by  which  its  energies  are  exercised 
and  developed.    So  strongly  imbued  were  the  minds  of  English- 
men in  this  age  with  those  generous  principles  which  were  rapidly 
advancing  to  a  first  manhood  in  their  native  country,  that  wherever  . 
they  settled,  the  institutions  of  freedom  took  root  and -grew  up 
along  with  them.''    ^Although  the  government  of  the  Virginia    7.  "Permar 
colony  was  soon  after  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  yet  the  ^I^^^Sjj^ 
representative  system  established  there  could  never  after  be  sub-  tivet^temin 
verted,  nor  the  colonial  asse^iblies  suppressed.    Whenever  the  '  '^<'"«*»'* 
rights  of  the  people  were  encroached  upon  by  arbitral^  enact- 
ments, their  representatives  were  ready  to  reassert  them ;  and  thus 
a  channel  was  ever  kept  open  for  the  expression  of  the  public  griev- 
ancfift    The  colonial  legislature,  in  all  the  trials  through  which  it 
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afterwardsi  passed,  e^er  proved  itself  a  mikfcftil  goardiMi  of  ttd 
cause  of  liberty. 

13.  ^The  charters  granted  by  king  James,  in  1606,  to  the  Lea- 
don  and  Plymouth  oomj^anies,  were  embraoed  in  eiie  and  the  same 
instrumtot,  and  the  forms  of  government  designed  for  the  projected 
colonies  were  the  same.'  After  Tarious  attempts  at  oolonizaUon, 
the  Plymouth  company,  disheartened  by  so  many  disappointmoiti, 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  limiting  their  own  efforts  to  an  insignifi- 
cant trafSc  with  the  natiTca  and  exercising  no  farther  dominion 
over  the  territory  than  the  cusposition  of  small  portions  of  it  to  pri* 
Tate  adventurers,  who.  for  many  years,  succeeded  no  belter  in  at- 
tempts at  settlement  tnan  the  Company  had  done  befose  them.  In 
reference  to  the  seemingly  providential  fiulure  of  all  these  schemes 
for  planting  colonies  in  New  England,  we  snljoin  the  following  vp- 
propriate  remarks  from  Grahame. 

14.  s"  We  have  sufficient  assurance  that  the  ooutse  of  this  woiid 
is  net  governed  by  chance ;  and  that  the  series  ctf  events  which  it 
exhibits  is  regulated- by  divine  ordinance,  and  adapted  to  purposes 
which,  from  their  triiascendent  wisdom  and*  infinite  range,  often 
elude  the  grasp  of  created  capacity.  As  it  could  not,  then,  be  with- 
out design,  so  it  seems  to  have  been  foa  no  common  ol^iect  that  dis- 
comfiture was  thus  entailed  on  the  counsels  T>f  princes,  the  schemes 
of  the  wise,  and  the  efforts  dt  the  br^ve.  It  was  for  no  ordinsfj 
people  that  the  land,  was  reserved,  and  6f  no  conanon  qualities  or 
vulgar  superiority  that  it  was  ordained  to  be  the  prize.  New 
England  was  the  destined  aeylum  of  oppresse4  piety  and  virtae; 
and  its  colonization,  4enied-to  the 'pretensions  df  greatness  and  the 
efforts  of  might,  was  reserved  for  men  whom  the  great  and  mighty 
despised  for  their  insignificance,  and  persecuted  for  their  in- 
tegrity." 

15.  'After  the  puritans  had  determined  to  remove  to  America, 
they  sent  agents  to  king  James^and  endeavored  te  obtain  his  ip- 
proval  of  their  enterprise.  With  diaraoteristic.  simplicity  and 
honesty  of  purpose  they  represented  to  him  '^  that  they  were  wcU 
weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  mother  country,  and  inured 
to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land ;  that  they  were  knit  together 
in  a  strict  and  sacrecL  bond,  by  virtue  of  which  they  held  thenoaelveB 
btfund  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  each  other,  and  of  the  whole ;  that 
it  was  not  with  them  as  with  other  men,  whom  Imall  -things  oonU 
discourage,  or  small'  discontent  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  hane 
again."  ^AU,  however,  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  king,  who 
refHised  to  gitint  them' a  charter  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
ligious privileges,  was  the  vague- promise  that  the  Engliah  govern- 
ment should  refrain  from  molesting  th4m. 

16.  BWe  have  thus  passed  rapidly  in  review  the  more  prominnt 
events  in  Elnglish  history  connected  with  the  planting  of  the  first 
American  colonies  during  the  reign  of  James  the  First  *He  died 
in  1625.^^  '4he  first  sovereign  of  an  established  empire  in  America,^ 
just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  composing  a  code  of  laws  for  the  do- 
mestic administration  of  the  Virginia  colony. 

17.  Uames  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Charles  the  First,  (hen 
in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  Inheriting  toe  arbitrary  prindplea 
of  his  father  ]  coming  to  the  throne  when  a  revolution  in  public  opin- 
ion in  relation  to  the  royal  prerogative,  the  powers  of  parliament, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  rapidly  progressing :  and  desti- 
tute of  the  prudence  and  foresight  which  the  critical  emeigendes 
of  the  times  required  in  him.  he  persisted  in  arrogantly  opposing 
the  many  needed  reforms  demanded  by  the  voice  of  the  nation. 
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until,  finftlly,  he  was  brought  to  expiate  his  fo^y,  rother  thaa  his  cbaklks  l 
crimes,  on  the  soafifold.  102^—164^ 

18.  ^The.aocession  Of  Cliarles  to  the  throne  was  immediately  fol-  |,  ukam-if 
lowed  bj  difficulties  with  his  parliament,  which  refused  to  grant  ^jTSff*^ 

I  him  the  requisite  supplies  for  casrying  on  A  war*  in  which  the  for-     iumS  *^ 

\  mer  king  and  parliament  had  involved  the  nation,    irritated  by 

I  the  opposition  which  he  encountered,  he  committed  many  indiscre- 

!  tion&  and  engaged  in  numerous  controversies  with  the  parliament, 

la  which  he  was  certain  of  being  finally  defeated.  He  caused  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  hinu  to  be  accused 
of  high  treason,  because  he  insisted  on  his  inalienttole  rjght  to  a 
seat  in  padiament :  the  commons,  in  return,  prodieeded  to  impeach 
the  king's  favorite  minister,  the  duke  of  Backih^ham. — The  king 
retaliated  by  imprisoning  two  members  of  the  house,' wliom,  how- 
ever, the  exasperation  of  the  commons  soon  compelled  him  to  release. 

19.  Seemingly  unaware  of  the  great  influence  which  the  com-    s.  Htoi 
mens  exerted  in  the  nation,  he  embraced  evjery  'opportunity  of  ex-  JSTSwaS 
pressing  his  contempt  for  them,  and,  at  length,  ventuj;^  to  use  to-  ogtAmt  t/u 
wards  them  the  irritatipg  threat,  that,  if  they  did  not  ftirnish  him    ^o**""****' 
with  supplies  to  carry  ou  the  wara  in  whioh  he  was  en^^aged,  he 

should  be  obliged  to  try  nejr  councils;  meaning,  thereby,  that  he 
would  rule  witnout  their  assistance.    ^Tbe  commons,  however,  con-  s.  OMin«y 
tlnued  obstinate  in  their  purposes,  and  the  Jung  proceeded  to  put    ^[^^^ 
his  threat  in  execution.    He  dissolved*  ^|ie  parliament,  and,  in  re-    arburary 
▼enge  for  the  ui\kind  treatment  which  he  had  receiveid  from  jL    *^ggj^ 
thought  himself  justified,  in  making  an  invasion  Of  ^e  rights  ana  «.  j«ie,iM, 
liberties  of  the  whole'  ^tion«    A  gederal  loan  or  tax  was  levied  on 
the  people,  and  the  Icin^  employed  the  whole  power  of  his  preroga- 
tive, in  fines  and  imprisonments,  to  enforO^  the  payment.. 

20.  ^Unsuccessful  |n  his  foreign  wars,  in  great  want  of  supplies,  «.  XiHgjM- 
and  beginning  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  discontents  wtdch  Us  SSf/^^SS 
arbitrary  loans  had  occasioiied,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  pariimnent. 
of  again  sunfinoning  a  parliam^t.    Aaans\ver  to  his  deman^  for      1628. 
sapplies'was  delayed.until  some  import^t  concesoons  were  obtained 

from  him.    ^ After  the  commons  had  un^imously  declared,  by  vote,    5.  Cometh- 
against  the  legality  of  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  forced  loans,  '^'jf£!^S^ 
they  prepared  a  "  Petition  of  Right,*'  setting  forth;  the  rights  of  t]m      *<^- 
English  i>eople,  as  guarantied  to  them  by  the  ^reat  Chiurter,^and  b.  aeep.  ua 
by  various  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm ;  /or  the  continuance  of 
which  they  required  of  the  king  a  ratification  of  their  petition. 
After  frequent  evasions  and  delays,  the  king  finally  gave  his  assent 
to  the  petition,  which  thus,  became  law,  and  the  commons  then 
granted  the  requisite  supplies.    <But  in  a  few 'months  the  obliga-  $.  viota$ailw 
tions  imposed  on  the  king  by  his  sanction  of  the  petition  were  reck-       *^- 
lessly  violated  by  him. 

21.  T^In  1629,  some  arbitrary  measures  of  taxation  occasioned  a  ^-^^^J^j"* 
great  ferment  in  parliament,  and  led  to  its  abrupt  dissolution.    ^The'      mm/, 
king  then  gave  the  nation  to  understand  thit,  during  his  reign,  he      lg29. 
intended  to  summon  no  more  parliaments.    Monopolies  were  now  3,  K<n^«  *»• 
revived  to  a  ruinous  extent :  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were    <g»»fton»-^ 
rigorously  extorted ;  former  oppressive  statutes  for  obtaining  money  ^SftrSyST 
were  enforced;   and  various  illegal  expedients  were  devised  for  ^^gi^gy* 
levying  taxes  and  giving  them  the  color  of  law ;  aud  numbers  of    ^tnct,  ^ 

*  A  wmr  nndartakan  originally  afalnst  Avutria.  In  aid  of  a  Gflrman  prinoe,  Fred«ffok,  Hm 
•betor  TftimtixM^ybo  had  married  a  ilater  of  Charles.  Thia  war  aitenrarda  involvad  Spain  anA 
*■ — «•-*  *<»«:iBnd.  f 
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ANALTSIB.  tlio  mott  distingiiiflhed  patriots,  who  retaaed  to  pay,  were  sabjected 
'  to  fines  and  imprisonment.* 

1.  9Vh«  MM  qf     2^.    In  the  year  1637j  the'  distinguished  patriot,  John  Hampden, 
Jp*wttwy-  rendered  his  name  illQstrions  by  the  bold  stand  which  he  made 
against  the  tyranny 'of  the  govemment    Denying  the  legality,  of 
the  tax  called  ship-money,  and  refusing  to  pay  his  portion,  he  wil- 
linsly  submitted  to  a  legal  prosecution,  and  to  the  Indignation 
of  his  monarch,  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  liberty  oT  his  country. 
The  case  was  argued  before  all  the  supreme  judges  of  EIngland, 
twelTe  in  number,  and  although  a  nugority  of  two  decided  against 
Hampden,  yet  the  people  were  aroused  from  their  lethargyj  and 
became  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  their  liberties  Were  exposed, 
a  J£eam*mti'  •   23.  >The  ecclesiastical  branch  of  Charles's  goTcmment  was  n» 
eajpowgjqf  less  arbitrary  than  the  ciyil.    Seemingly  to  annoy  the  puritans, 
^"^         he  revised  and  enforced  his  father's  edict  for  allowing  sports  and 
recreations  on  Sunday ;  and  those  diylnes  who  reftised  to  read,  ir 
their  pulpits,  his  proclamation  for  that  purpdse^  were' punished  b^ 
suspensiooror  depriTatioh.    The-  penalties  against  Catholics  werr 
relaxed ;  many  new  ceremonies  and  obserrances,  preludes,  as  thej 
were  termed,  to  popish  idolatries,  were  introduced  into  the  church . 
and  that- too,  at  a  time  when  the  sentiments  of  the  'nation  were  de* 
oidediy'  of  a  pnritan  character.    Th^  most  strict  oonformiiy  iii 
religlouil  wvr^ip  was  required,  and  such  of  the  clergy  as  nf% 
lected  to  observe  ^ery  ceremony,  were  exduQuid  f^opi  the  minis- 
try.   Severe  punidimeuts  Wjere  inflicted  upon  those  who  inveigheii 
against  the  established  church ;  and  the  eoclesiflatic^l  courts  w;ert 
exalted  above  the  civil,  and  above  all  law  but  that  of  their  owf  t 
creation.! 
1687.         24.  sCharles  next  4tiempted-to  introduce  the  liturgy  of  the  Eng 
iOpwfioriofw  lish  church  into  Scotland ;  %  measure  which  immedij^telv  produeert 
^^gljjjjj,^  a  most  violent  commotien.    This  liturgy  was  regarded  bv  thn 
Sootch  presbjterians  as  a  species  of  mass-^^a  preparative  that  wa*( 
soon  to  introduce,  as  was<hought,  all  the  aboq^nations  of  popef^ 
The  populace  ancrthe  higher  chuees  at  once^inited  in  the  common 
eause:  the  dergy  loudly  declaimed  against  popery  and  the  llturg} . 

*  ImmediatelT  after  ttie  dlfsolqlkm  of  parUuncnt,  Rkhard  Ch^beiSf  an  aldaimn  of  Loa- 
4imt  and  an  emiDAit  merchant,  reftifled.to  pay  a  tax  illegally  impoeed  upon  Urn.  and  appealed 
to  the  pablk  Jiwtloe  of  hie  oountiy.  Being  annunoned  befcr^  the  king's  eooncll,  and  remaik- 
faig  there  that  **  the  merehants  of  Enfld^d  were  as  much  acrewed  up  as  in  Tork^,"  ht  was 
fined  two  thousand  poanda,  and  doomM  to  impiiseomen^  tiU  he  made  a  sabrntaskin.  ReftMing 
tp  degrade  himaelf  in  this  way,  and  thus  become  an  fbstnunent  for  destroying  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  the  constttolkm,  be  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  apwarda  of  twelve 
joars.<— A-e«lie. 

t  As  an  instanee  of  *'  omal  and  unosoal  ponislunenta,"  somei^es  inflicted  tering  this  nigB, 
wt  notice  the  following.  One  Leighton.  a  fimatical  puritan,  hating  written  an  ii^lanunatoiy 
book  against  prelacy,  was  condemned  to  be  degraded  firom  the  ministry ;  to  be  publicly  whipped 
In  the  palace  yard ;  to  be  placed  two  hours  in  the  plUory  ;  to  have  an  ear  cut  off,  a  noatrfl  sift 
open,  and  a  cheek  branded  with  the  letters  8S^  to  denote  a  sower  of  s^Utlon.  At  the  ezpfn- 
tkm  of  a  week  he  lost  the  remaining  ear,  ha  1  the  other  nostril  silt,  and  the  other  eheek  branded, 
after  wlilch  he  was  condemned  to  he  immured  In  prison  for  Ufo.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he 
obtained  his  liberty,  tnm  parliament,  then  in  arma  against  the  Ung.^-Lingard.  Such  caaee, 
occurring  in  Old  Xnglaaxli  remind  us  of  the  lorturea  Inflicted  by  AaMiJtaan  saTagea  on  iMi 
prisonen.  , 

The  following  is  mentioned  by  Hume.  One  Prynn,  a  aealot,  who  had  written  a  book  of  in- 
vectiTCS  against  all  plays,  games,  &c.,  and  those  who  countenanced  them,  was  indicted  as  a 
libeller  of  the  king  and  queen,  who  ftequented  plays,  and  oondomned  by  the  acbltiwy  eoutt 
of  Che  star-chamber  to  lose  both  his  ears,  pay  five  thou.<«nd  pounds,  and  be  imprisoned  for  lift. 
Tor  another  simUar  libel  he  was  condemned  to  pay  an  additional  fire  thouaand  pounds,  and 
lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears.  As  he  presented  the  mutilated  stumps  to  the  hangman^  knUb, 
he  called  out  to  the  crowd,  "  Christians  stand  fost ;  be  foithfil  to  Qod  and  your  ooontqr ;  or 
jou  bring  on  yoorselTea  and  ^onr  children  perpetual  alaTery."    "  Tlie  dunjfeon,  tiM  pUletyt 


Id  the  seaAid,"  says  Banmoft, "  wwe  but  stages  in  the  prognas  of  cMl  Uhecliy  tomaidi  IM 
tdnmph.** 
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idkieb  t^)F  repremited  •■  t^  aame;  »  bond,  termed  »  N^lloaal  chasles  l 
CoTenanty  oontadjiiiig  an  oath  of  resistance  te  all  religiem  imum^  IflBft— 1619. 
tioos,  waaspbaoribed  l^j  all  classes;  and  a  national  assembhr  Ibr-     7^[^ — 
maUy  abolished  Episcopacy,  and  declared  the  English  <knons  and     ^^^o. 
liturgy  to  be  nalawfoL    ^In  support  of  the^e  measures  tbie  Scotch     i.  iviv. 
coTcnanters  took  up  arms,  and,  after  a  brief  truc^  marched  into     1^9. 

25.  'After  as  Intermiasion  qC  -abore  eleren  j^ears,  an  English  s  PvUmmu 
parliament  iraa  sgain  snmmcmed.    "Charles  made  some  eoncos-  ^^l^y*- 
aions,  but  Dsuling  to  obtain  supplies  as  reedUy  as  he  desired,  the     «  ^^^ 
parliament  was  abruptly  dissoWed,  to  the  general  discontent  of  the    ^  j^^ 
nation.*    «Neir  elections  were  held,  and  anothsr  parliament  was  ttmSSSS^ 
■ssembled,^  but 'this  proved  eren  more  obstinate  than  the  former.  jwi»«wawi. 
•Strafford,  the  Jung's  &Torit^  general,  and*  late  Ueutenant  of  Ira-  J^.ISSSZ 
land,  a^jd  Laud,  archbishop  of  Ganteitary,  the  4wo  most  powerfU    ^  Y(9f.  s, 
and  most  favored  ministers  of  the  king,  were'  inipeacbed  by  the  oom-    ^  ■<ri»  * 
mons  for  the  crime  of  high  treason.    Strafford  Was  brought  to  trial  l;J^y}fL 
Immediately,  was  declared  cuilty  by  tl^e  House  of  Peers,  and  by  the  pSiSmem. 
unusual  expedient  of  a  bill  of  .attainii^rt  wi^  sentenced  to  exeen-     1641. 
tion.^    Laud  was  brought  to  trial  and  executed  four  years  later,  ii.  Enevied 
•The  eloquence  and  ability  wiCk  which  Strafford,  defended  himself,    JJ"y2' 
have^T^  to  his  ihU.  in  tne  eyes  of  many,  the  appearftnce  pf  a  tri-  ,  wZ  and 
nmph,  and  hare,  renaesed  him  ftomewhat  jllustnous  as  a  supposed  iMrmour  iff 
martyr  to  kis  country;  and  yet  true  hist|»fy.shoFi  him  tohsLTo    oo^S^^ 
been  the  adviser  and  willing  instrume^  fd  much  of  that  tyrsn- 

nioaL  uaurpatk>n  which  finslly  destroyed  tlie  monarch  wboin  he 
designed  to  sewe4 

26.  TFrom  this  period,  parliament  having  onee  g^ed  the  asoen-  ?.  Atervee^ 


den(7)  and  conspious  or  the  support  of  the  people,  continued  to  ^'^JUSl^am 
enoroaoh  on  the  presogativerof  the  king,  until  scarcely  the  afaadow  th»  rnng^ 
of  his  former  power  was  left  him.    Already  the  cl^unuiter  of  the    ^^4f  ^ 


enoroaoh  on  the  presogativerof  the  king,  until  scarcely  the  afaadow  t^  j 

of  his  former  power  was  left  him.    Already  the  cl^unuiter  of  the 

Bcitiah  eonstitution  had  been  changed  frqm  a  despotic  government 

to  a.  limited  monarchy,  and  it  would  probably  hare  been  well  if 

here  the  spirit  of  reform  had  firmly  ^iiablished  it    *Yet  one  coi(-  g.  omtimud 


cession  was  immediately  followed  b^  th^  demand  of  another,  until  ^fJ^HHJJl^ 
parliament  finally  required  the  entire  control  of  the  military  force  Sijinair^ 
of  the  nation,  when  Charles,  cpnsoious  that'if  he  yielded  this  point,    'JH^J^^f^ 
there  would  be  laft  hiip  "only  the  pioture-rthe  mere  sign  of  a         ^^' 
king,^  ventured  to  put  a  stop  to  his  concessions,  and  to  remove 
from  London  with  most  of  the  nobility.    'It  was  now  evident  that  a  Prgvm 
the  sword  alone  must  decide  the  contest:  both  parties  made  the  f^^^J*"^' 
most  active  preparations  for  the  coming  struggle,  while  each  en- 
deavored to  throw  upon  tjhe  other  the  odium  of  commencing  it.( 


•  Dwiiiff  the  ahort  nntm  thai  fbUoirod,  Mm  Oanvoeaiiot^  mn  eceladattiBal  aonably  pT  4n«hi 
biiiho|»,  biabtps,  and  tadbrlor  dMgf^  oonttnuad  in  aeaalon.  Of  ihdr  bmoj  JmpnidMit  iinmuwa 
dnxhig  this  pnlod,  whan  Pmituiim  m§  already  in  tbm  Maendant  in  the  panfaunant,  m  quote 


ttM  Mtowiag  fram  Ungaxd.    "  It  m§  ordarad,  (among  otbar  aaaona.)  that  amy  eWgriaaa. 

>f^a7a«r,r  


I  in  aaeh  qoaitar  of  tha  yaar,  afaoald  Inatrtnt  hia  pariahionara  in  Iha  dlvina  dl^t  ofkhigi, 
and  Cha  damnahla  ^  of  raali^anrin  to  aafchority." 

^  AbiUi>f  atuumdtr  waa  a  ap^^  aoi  of  tkrliaiD«nt,infliodng  oapRal  pnniahniaat.  wiUionfc 
any  oooTlotSon  in  <lia  otdlnavy  comae  of  Judicial  proceadinn.  By  tba  tUrd  danaa  of  Bactkm 
IX.  Aitfala  I.of  <lia  Oonalltutloa  of  tha  Uni^  Stataa,  it  la daclar^d  that  *<  KobiUitf  tmam- 
dtr.or  ex  poti/aeU  law.  (a  law  darlaring  a  paat  act  criminal  that  waa  jot  eriminai  whaa  <*op»i) 
ahdl  be  paaaad." 

%  Hama^aaaeoont  of  tha  trial  of  Stnlbrd,  haa  bean  ahowa  to  be,  in  mauy  paitieiilan,  atio- 
Moua,  and  pnijadioad  hi  Ua  Ibvor;  and  hia  opinion  of-thalarl'a  innocanea  haa  bean  iWaianaid 
flem  oy  aoma  vary  able  aaribaaqoant  writan.  8aa  BrodiiU  aztandadand  eixonmatantlal  aeoount 
of  thia  important  triaL 

i  Tha  ftUonHng  ramarin  of  Ungaid  pcaaent  an  impartial  ilav  of  tha  laal  objaota  fat  wfalah 
ada  war  waa  andwtBkan,  and  anawar  tba  qoaation,  *  Who  ware  tha  aathon  of  it?* 

"  Tba  oontrovnqr  batiraaB  tha  king  and  Ua  opponanti  no  loofir  tagiTilad  tha  laal  HliMllii 
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ANALYSIS.      27.  ^Here  ih^n  we  kaTe  arriyed  at  the  beginmng  of  that  crisifl  in 

English  history,  io  which  all  the  oiyil.  religious,  and  political  con* 

wJESTtM    ^'^^^'^^  o^  ^c  nation  had  been  tending  since  the  oonunenoement 
Aavenow    of  the  Refbnnatlon.    ^he  Tarions  confliethig  sects  and  parties^ 
i^umtSmu    ^^  ^  vl^il^  OTcrlooking  their  minor  differences,  now  arranged  them- 
^^qffmtin.  selTes  in  two  grand  dirisions,  having  on  the  one  side  the  Presbyte- 
rian dissenters,  then  a  numerous  party,  and  all  nltra  religions  aad 
politioal-^reformers,  headed  by  the  parliament ;  and  on  the  other 
th^  high  chnrch  and  monarchy  pa^y.  embrading  the  Catholics  and 
I.  7te  Ugifi-  most  of  the  nolbility,  headed  by  theim^.  ^his  appeal  4o  arms,  we 
er&f  •  ufAm  ^^^  ^^>  ^'^^  ^^  begwnmg  of  the  crisis;  the  oon^Iusion  was  fifty 
brouffuto a  yearslater,  when,  a^ the  'close of  the reTolution of  1688,  the  pres- 
eofultifim.    ent  principles  'of  the  British  constitntion  were  permanently  eactalH 
lished,  by  the  declaraCion  of  right»wh^h  was  annexed  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  oroihi  on  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange.^ 
4.  CMTtear,      23.  ^Froni  l'042io  1647  ciyil  war  oontinaed,  and' many  iknpor- 
^loL'afSi    ^^"^^  battles  were  fbught  y  after  which  the  motion  continued  to  be 
itiSf.       distracted  by  contipnding  factions  until  the  cios»eif  1648,  when  the 
king,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ^he  parliamentary  forces, 
was  tried  for  the  crime  of  ^  levying  war  against  the  parlisment  aoi 
kingdem  of  England,"  and  being  ix>nvictel  on  this  novel  charge  of 
■.  Old  style,  treason,  was  exeonted  on  the  30th*  of  January,  1640.    'Parliiui^ent 
i.  ConM/hn  had,  ere  this,  iSnllen  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  army;  then 
^muS^    commanded  by  Olirdr  Cromwell,  the  principal  gent&ral  of  tne  re- 
publican, or  puritanical  narty.  ' «     * 

6.  junurkt      ^>  'For  the  death  bf  the  king  no  justifiduiclki  can  be  made,  fiir 
^SiMnr    ^^  consideration  of  public  necessity  required  it    Nor  csn  this  aot 

7.  viejotqt  ^  attributed  to  (he  vengeance  of  the  people.    ^Lii^gard  says  that 
lAngarA.    <  the  people,  for  the  most  part  werd-^ven  willing  to  replace  Charles 

on  thb  throne,  under  those  limitations  which  they  deemed  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights.    The  men  vrho  hurried  him  to 
the  scaffold  weie  a  small  fiiotion  of  bold  and  ambitieus  spirits,  who 
had  the  address  to  g^de  the  passions  and  &naticism>of  their  fol- 
lowers^ and  were  enabled,  through  Hiem,  to  control  the  real  senti- 
B.  QfHattmn.  ments  of  the  nation.'    ^Hallam  ass^Hs  that  themost  powerftil  mo- 
tive that  influenced  the  regicides *was  a  ^'fierce  flmatieal  hatred  of 
a  Hume'9    ^®  ^^S)  ^^®  natural  fruit  of  long  ci^l  dissensions,  iniliimed  by 
ripr€»Mta-  preachers  more  dark  and  sanguinary  than  those  they  addresMd, 
^Muf\f  "^  ^y  *  perverted  study  of  the  Jewish  scriptures." 
CharU».         30.  *Hume,  whose  political  prejudices  hav«  induced  him  to  speak 


of  the  Dftldon,  which  had  already  been  eftablished  by  saeeeasiTe  acta  of  the  lec^alatiire,  bat 
oonflned  to  certain  conceaalons  which  they  demanded  aa  ^aaential  to  the  pteaeiTrattion  of  thoae 
llbeitiea,  and  which  he  refoaed,  aa  anbTotdTe  of  the  rdyal  anthoilty.  That  aome  aecoritiea 
were  reqolalte  no  one  denied ;  bat  while^  many  contended  that  the  control  of  the  pubUe  mooay, 
the  powe^  of  impeachment,  and  the  right  of  meeting  erery  third  yeaTf  all  which  were  now 
Teated  in  Uie  Pariitionent,  formed  a  aufflclent  barrier  agalnat  encroaehmentB  on  the  part  of  the 
aoTereign,  ottiera  indalM  that  the  command  of  thto  army,  and  (he  appointment  of  the  Jadgea, 
oag!ht  alao  to  be  tranafcrred  to  the  two  hooaes.  •  Diveralty  of  opinion  prodooed  aMhiam  amons 
the  patriota ;  the  more  moderate  slleatly  wifchdrew'to  the  royal  atandard, — the  more  Tiohot, 
or  mor».difltnutfhl,  rqaolTed  to  delbnd  their  .opiniona  with  the  sword.  It  liaa  ofVdn  been  aaked, 
^Vho  weie  the  anthora  of  the  dtil  war?  The  answer  aoeoia  to  depend  on  the  aolution  of  tills 
other  queation,  Were  additional  seoorlties  necessary  Ibr  the  praserration  of  the  national  riichfes? 
If  tiiey  were,  the  blame  will  belong  to  Charles ;  if  not,  it  must  reat  with  his  adTeraarise.'* 
Hallam  has  the  ibllowing  ranuurks  on  the  charaoter  of  the  two  parlies  after  the  war  oom- 
menced.''-"  If  It  were  difflcalt  Ibr  an  nprlght  man  to  enliat  with  entire  wUlingnesa  under  either 
tbe-royaUat  or  parliamentary  banner,  at  tiie  commencement  (tf  hostilities  hi  16^  it  becane 
ikur  leas  easy  for  him  to  desb«  the  eoihplete  tnooeea  M"  one  or  the  other  oanae,  aa  advancing 
tfane  displayed  die  faults  of  both  in  darker  colore  than  they  had  preTlousIy  worn.'— Of  the  Par- 
liament it  may  be  said,  with  not  greater  sereritiy  than  truth,  that  aoaroely  two  or  three  pobllc 
acta  of  Justice,  humanity  or  generoalty,  aaid  very  few  of  poUtloal  wladom  or  oovraca  an  i» 
WNtdad  of  them  ftun  thalr  (luairal  with  the  king  ta  their  expalston  by  GromweU.*) 
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more  i&YorMj,  than  other  writm  of  the  princes  of  the  Stuart 
family,  attributes  to  Charles  a  much  greater  predomimmce  of  rir- 
tues  than  of  Tioea.  and  palliates  his  errors  by  what  he  calls  his 
frailties  and  weaknesses^  and  the  malevoiento  of  his  fortunes. 
iHad  Charles  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  when  the  claims  of  the 
royal  prerogatite  were  undisputed  and  unquestioned,  his  goYem- 
ment,  although  arbitrary,  might  have  been  a  happy 'one  for  his 
people ;  but  he  was  illy  adapted  to  the  times  in  whioh^he  Ured. 

31.  during  the  reign  of  Chiles,  the  English  gOTemment,  mostly 
ab9ort)ed  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  American  colonies.  During  the  war  with  France,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  reign,  the  French  {tossesifons  in  Nora  Scotia 
and  Canada  weve  easily  reduced  by  the  English,  yet  by  the  treaty 
of  St  Gtermains,  in  1G32,  Charles,  with  little  consideration  of  the 
value  of  tlveae  conquests,  ag^ed  to  restore  them-  'Had  not  the 
earnest  counsels  of  Champlain,  the  founder  of  Cluebec,  prevailed 
with  his  monarch,  Louis  XIII.,  F^anee. would  then  have  abandoned 
these  distant  possessions,  whose  restovntion  was  not  thought  worth 
inmsting  upon.f 

32.  ^m  his  colonial  policy  towards, Virginia,  Charles  adopted  the 
maxin»  that  had  regulated  the  conduct  of  his-fiither.  D^lariog 
that  Uie  misfortunes  of  Virginia  were  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  demooratlcal  frame  of  the  ciyil  constitutipn  which  the  London 
Coi^pany  had  given  ^t,  he  expressed  his  intention  of  taking  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  colony  Jnto  nls  own  hands;  but  although  he  ap^ 
pointed  the  governors  and  their  /council-  ot-  advisers,  the  colonial 
assembly  was  iipparently  oTcriooked  as  of  littlo  conseduencie,  and 
allowed  to  remain.  ^The^great  aim  of  the  king  seemed  to  be.  te 
monopolize  the  profits  of  the  industry -of>  the  colonists;  and  wnlle 
absorbed  with  this  object,  which  he  could  never  fully  accomplish^ 
and  ovf^rwhebned  with  a  multiplicity  of  cares  at  home,  the  poutioai 
rights  of  the  Virginians  became  established  by  his  neglect 

33.  9The  relations  of  Charles  with  the  Puritan  colonies  of  New 
England,  fbrm  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  onr  colonial 
his^ry,  ooth  on  account  of  the  subsequent  importimoe  of  thosa  col- 
onies, and  the^xQeediug  liberality  of  conduct  manifested  towards 
them'by  the  king, — so  utterly  irreconcilable  with  all  his  well  knowA 
maxims  Of  arbitrary  aut)iority, — and  directly  opposed  to  the  whole 

Solicy  of  his  government  in  Engkitd,  and  .to  tha  disposition  which 
e  exhibited  in  his  relations  with  the  Virginia  colonists.  '''The 
reader  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  loarn  that  Charles  the  First 
aet^,  indirectly  at  least,  as  the  early  friend  of  the  liberties  of  New 
England,  and  the  patron  of  the  Puritan  settlements.' 

34.  "In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  James,  the  prqjoet  of  another 
I^iritan  settlement  on  the  shore -of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  been 
fbnned  kj  Mr.  White,  a  non-oonfOrmist  minister  of  Dorchester ; 
and,  although  the  first  attempt  was  in  part  frustrated,  it  led,  a  few 
years  later,  to  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony.  By 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  White,  an  association  of  Puritans  "vfas 
fbrmed ;  a  tract  of  territory  was  purchased  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 

ny,  and,  in  162S,  a  small  body^of  planters  was  despatched  to 
assaohnsetts,  under  the  chaige  of  John  Endlcott,  one  of  the  Icad- 
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•  "It  ia  nniMlakbto  that  the  Fi«iieh  ii«r»  doubtftil  whether  they  shenld  roolalpi  Canada 
fttm  the  Sogttih,  or  tettve  It  to  thorn.  Many  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  better  to  keep  the  peo* 
tkb  In  France,  wUl  employ  tbem  in  aU  eorta  t>f  numafaetana,  wUch  would  oblige  the  othet 
laramaa  powen  who  had  oolonlee  in  America  to  bring  their  raw  goods  to  French  ports,  and 
tike  Fivnch  auarafteturas  in  retam.'*— Kaba*s  Tvaveb  In  North  America 
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ANALYSIS,  ing  prqjecton.    Some  opulent  oommerdaA  men  of  London,  irte 

"^ openly  professed  or  secretly  fftYored  the  tenets  of  the  Puritans,  ittn 

indaoed  to  rain  in  the  enterprise ;  and  they  persaadcd  their  asso- 
ciates to  unite  with  liiem  in  an  applicatien  to  the  king  for  a  nhaittr 
of  Incorporation. 
L  OmpiMig     35.  ^The  readiness  with  which  the  king  yielded  to  their  mpgi^ 
^*^S^{^1^  cation,  and  the  liberal  tenor  of  the  charter  thus  obuuned,  are  per- 
fectly unaccountable,  ezoept  upon  the  supposition  that  tlie  king 
was  anxiouS)  at  this  time,  to  reliere  his  kingdom  of  the  religious 
and  political  agitatota  of  the  Puritan  party,  by  opening  for  them 
9  AlcofMtor-  ui  aqrlnm  in*  a  foreign  land.    ^While  attempting  to  direst  the  Vv- 
'"mKSL^  giniam)  of  many  of  their  rights,  he  made  a  free  gift'  of  the  same  to 
'"'^'     the  ^^Ooremor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  although  he 
had  butreeently  declared,  in  the  case  of  Yirgiilia,  that  a  chartered 
incorporation  was  t([ftaUy  unfit  to  manage  the  afiiairs  of  a  remoto 
colony,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  establish  one  for  New  KngHTi4 
8.  fieeiMterti-  '-Although  awara  of  the  hostility  of  the  Puritans  to  the  established 
hun!ff1l!r!t  ^'^^^  Church,  he'aji)stained  flqom  imposing  Upon  them  a  sin^ 
iSSmc9to^  ordinance  respecting  religious  tenets,  or  the  forms  and  oerenMnua 
ni»t$.       of  worship.    The  .charter  fiuide  no  mention  of  the  eodeasstifld 
rights  x)f  the  colonists,  thus  showing  a  sUent  acquiescence  of  ih» 
kmg  in  the  well  known  designs  of  the  fbrmef,  of  eftabliahiqg  s 
chuxch^vernment  on  puritanical  principles.* 
4.  Thtfr  po-       36.  4  Yet  the  great  b^y  of  the  emigrants  did  i6)t  obtain,  direetly* 
ttti^  righa.  any  fhrther  political  rights,  than  the  incorporated  ^  Company,^  ia 
which  was  Tested  all^  legislative  and  exeontiTe'  authpritj,  thoa^ 
6.  TH  Aioor-  proper  to  give  them.    ''But  the  Com|Nifay  itself  was  isjrge,  some  flf 
^""^^^Su  ^^  members  were  among  the  first  emigi^ts,  and  a  large  proportioa 
^&1on«  '  of  the  patentees^soon  removed  to  America^    Between  the  Compaay 
^im^     and  the  emigrants  ihere  was  a  unifbmiity  of  views,  principles,  sad 
''    interests ;  and  the  political  rights  given  to  the  Tormer,  oy  thff 
6  Charter    charter,  were  ^oon  shared  by  the  lattei\.    *Iq  1629^  the  Compaay, 
mdmeetingt  hj^its  own  vote^  and  by  general  consent,  transferred*  its  charter,  iti 
^nj^trSu-  meetings,  and  me  -control  of  the  government  of  the  colony  froa 
An^  to     England  to  America.    Thi|s  an'English  corporation,  established  ia 
*^    I^ondon,  resolved  itself  with  all  its  powers  and  privileges,  into  aa 
American  corporation  to  be  established  in  Massachusetts ;  and  that 
too  without  any  opposition  from  the  Elfaglish  monarch,  who,  in  afl 
other  cases,  had  ahown  himself  exceedingly  jealous  of  'th«  preroga- 


•  Tflt  Aobertfon  (BUbarj  (^>lLmeriea,  b.  x.)  ohaifM^he  Pvltaoii  irtth  lajtag  tt»  i 
tloni  of  their  church  goteniment  in  tnmi ;  bcdmae  tbfi  charter  n^oirad  that  *  imhm  of  their 
acts  or  ordlnancee  should  be  inconsiatent  with  the  laws  of  Bnglandf'  a  pnyrWoti  udeiBtood  hy 
tha  Puritans  to  require  of  them  nothing  flMher  than  a  general  oonftnnitj  to  tha  cannon  h« 
of  Bnghmd.  It  wou)d  be  pcBfoeterons  to  suppose  that  it  ms  derfgned  to  reqidxa  of  than  aa 
adherence  to  the  changing  forms  and  ceremonies  of.  Kplsoopaey.  Yet  notwlthalaadiag  lt» 
well  known  sentimontit  of  the  Maaaachu^tts  Bay  colonists,  and  their  aTOwad  ohjecti  in  cni- 
grating,  Robertson  a^oounta  fbr  ttie  lUence  of  the  charter  on  ccclealaadcal  subjeeta,  by  the  sa^ 
poddon  that "  the  king^seems  not  to  liave  ftmseen,  aor  te  haye  suspected  tha  eacret  liHaiMtwas 
of  those  who  projvctet}  the  measure."  lUit  thla  auppoaed  jgaoraaee  of  tha  king'  apiMMa  ^oH* 
ineredibhi.  Bancr(rft'(i.  MS.)  appears  to  give  a  partial  sanction  tP  tlie  opinion  iiipiiaaiiil  by 
Bobertaon,  in  aaying  that  "  the  patentees  could  not  fiAvsee,  nor  tha  Sn^idi  gofaraneat  and- 
cipatc,  how  wide  a  departure  fcum  Knglish  usages  would  grow  out  of  the  eaUgration  ef  Put- 
tans  to  America."  And  farther :  "  The  e^^ariar,  according  to  tha  atriet  ndaa  of  leoal  iffia 
tation,  waa  &r  from  conceding  to  the  patenbaea  the  freedom  of  religions  worahip.^'  Baacieft 
aays  nothing  of  the  probable  design  and  understanding  of  Uie  king  axid  his  oonnciUon  in  ttoB 
matter.  Grahame  (b.  11.)  says,  *'  By  the  Puritans,  and  the  Puritan  writers  of  that  i^,  it  «m 
slncereljr  beUered,  and  eonlldently  maintained,  that  tin  intendmant  of  ttw  aiiaiter  was  It 


beatow  on  the  coloplsu  unrestricted  liber^  to  regulate  their  acrlariaartnal  laaiamMliiin  ky  Hi 
dietates  of  their  own  Judgments  and  conadsnoaa,"  and  that  the  king  waa  fluUy  awva  that  It 
was  tha  object  of  the  oolonlsta  to  astahliah  w  eooieaiaatioal  aanatitntton  rinilwto  thala^b- 
U^ed  at  Plymouth. 
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tiTes  of  the  crown.    ^Two  y^ora  Uter^  when  a  oomploini  w^  pro*  tri^mi,^  i, 
ferred  against  the  colony  by  a  Roman  CathoUO)  who  had  been  ban-  IM^KW. 
iahed  flrom  it,  the  king  took  oocaaion  to  disprove  the  reports  that  ,  frigmfiw' 
he  ^'had  no  good  opinion  of  that  plantation,"  and  to  assure  the  in-    mSStt^r 
habitants  that  ho  would  maintain  their  priTileges,  and  supply  what-    *^  *'"'* 
erer  else  might  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  prosperity.* 

37.  sThe  transfer^  to  which  w«  haye  alluded^  did  not  of  itself  *  SSTfSf 
oonfiur  any  new  franchises  oh  the  colonists,  unless  they  were  al-     awi$r 
ready  members  of  the  Company }  yet  it  was,  in  reality,  thfi  estab-    gy^.^^ 
lishment  of  an  independent  ppoTincial  ^Temment,  to  ne  adminis-  ^^lo. 
tered,  indeed,  in  aocordante  with  the  laws  of  England,  but  while 

so  administem,'  not  sul^eet  to  any  interference  f^m  the  king.  >In  a  AOorfe- 
1630,  the  corporation,  in  which  still  resOained  all  the  powers  of  S!vima!Si 
gOTommeat,  enlarsed  its  numbers  by  the  admission  into  its  body  '■^i^^T^^ 
of  jBore  than  one  nundred  persons,  many  of  them  members  of  no  ^'^^^iff^ 
church ;  but  in  the  following  year  4t  was  agjpeed  and  ordained  ^thaL 
for  the  time  to  come,  no  man  should  be  acunitted  to  the  freedom  of 
this  body  politic,  who  was  not  a  member  of  some  cliurch  within  the 
limits  of  the  colonyi'    iUnder  this  limitation,  the  full  rights  of    4.  ffmfuflr 
citizenship  were  gradinkUy  extended  beyond  the  l^ts  of  the  orig-  SSrSrSSI^ 
inal  corpocation,  so  as  to  embrace  all  church-members  in  good  cuttmtkS 
standing ;  but  at  a  l^er  period  this  law  wu  amended  so  as  to  in- 
clude among  the  freemen  those  inhabitants  also  who  should  procnre 
a  certificate  ttQm  some  minister  of  the  established  church  that^heg^ 
were  peisons  of  on^odgx  prinoiplea,  and  of  honest  Ufe  and  ooih 
TSrsation. 

38.  sSuch  is  a  brief  histozy  of  the  eavly  relations  that  existed  *-S2#gy* 
between  Charles  the  First  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colonists;     ^'^j^' 
showing  hov  the  ciyil  fi2nd/ religious-  liberties  of  these  people  were 
tolerated  and  eoooura^ed  by  the  unaccountable  litierality  of  a  dea- 

potic  monarch,  who  s£>wed  himself,  in  his  own  kingdom,  most  bit- 
ter^ hostile  (o  the  religious  vjews.  political' principles,  and  general 
eharaotet  of  the  Puritans.  We  close  our  remarks  on  this  sulject 
l)y  quoting  the  following  Arom  Grafikme. 

39.  *"  The  oolonists  themselTes,  notwithstanding  all  the  fitcilities  ajiwwriijf 
which  the  kii^g  presented  to  them,  and  the  unwonted  liberality  and.  uffHSfJ^ 
connderation  with  which  he  showed  himself  willing  to  grace  thdb 
departure  firom'  Brita^  were  so  fiilly  aware  of  hb  ^rooted  enmity 

to  their  principles,  and  190  litCle  able  to  reconcile  his  present  de- 
meanor with  his  fayorite  policy,  that  they  openly  declared  they 
had  been  conducted  by  Providence  to  a  loxid  of  rest,  through  ways 
which  they  were  contented  to  admire  without  comprehending ;  and 
that  Uiey  could  ascribe  the  blessings  they  obtained  to  nothing  else 
than  the  special  InteJtMsition^  of  that  Bein^  who .  orders  all  the 
steps  of  his  people,  and  holds  the  heartstof  kings,  as  of  all  men,  in 
his  hands.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  coincidence,  taat  this  arbitrary 
prince,  at  the  yery  time  when  he  was  oppressing  the  royldists  in 
Virginia,  should  haye  been  cherishing  thq  principles  of  liberty 
among  the  Puritans  in  New  Elngland.^'. 

40.  ^But  notwithstanding  the  fayor  witlk  which  the  English  gby-    t.  J««toiif|r 
ermaent  appears  to  L^ve  regarded  the  designs  of  the  Puritans  in  j^JUmSh  sml 
reoMying  to  Ammc^  Ho  sooner  were  they  firmly  established  there  J^^^lf^ 
than  a  jealousy  of  their  success  was  obseryable  in  the  counsels  of  ^StHSigf 
ardhbi^p  lAod  and  the  high-chnrch  party ;  and  the  kins  began  to 

wayer  between  his  original  wish  to  remoye  the  seeds  of  discontent 
&r  fron  him,  and  his  apprehensions  of  the  dangerous  and  increas- 

BookII,«hpp>it    N«M. 
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JUVALTBI8.  ing  inflaenoe  irlAch.  the  Puritan  colonies  already  began  to  exerl  in 
TZZZT"  *J*®  affairs  of  England.    I'America  l>egan  to  be  n^arded  by  the 
jiiJaiSSed  Englidi  pktriotc  as  the  asylum  of  liberty ;  the  home  of  the  op- 
*y  i^^^  prosed ;  and  as  oj^ing  a  ready  escape  from  the  ciTil  and  eccleai" 
"^  astical  rigors  ot  English  tyranny :  while  the  clamors  of  the  malig- 

nalit  represented  it  as  a  nursery  of  religions  heresies,  and  of  repub- 
lican dogmas  utterly  subrersiTe  of  the  principles  of  royalty. 
^rtrSry^T     ^^'  "^^^  emissaries  of  Laud,  sent  to  spy  out  the  practices  of 
mOuSia^  the  Puritans,  infbrmed  him  how  widely  their  proceedings  were  at 
''fl**^       yariance  with  the  laws  or£ngla]xd ;  that  marriages  w«re  celebrated 
by  the  oiyil  magistrate  instrad  of  the  JMirish  priest ;  that  a  new 
STstem  of  church  discipline,  had  been  establilshed  ;  and,  moreoTcr. 
that  the  celonists  aimed  a€  sovereignty ;  and  "^  that  it  was  acoountea 
treason  in  their  geiiend  coiA*t  to  speak  of  appeals  to  the  king." 
HmtS^SiSr-  ^  ^^^S  to  the  persecutions  in  England,  and  the  finTorable reports 
tern.        of  the  prosperity  o'f  Massachusetts,  emigration  had  increased  so 
npidly  as  to  become  a  subject  Of  serious  consideration  in  the 
king's  council." 
«.  Atrempfto     42.  <So  early  as  1693  the  king  issued  ft  proclamation  reprobating 
rrwauemt-  the  designs  that  prompted  the  emigration  of  the  Puritans.    In  1634 
U^yoSn-  seTsAkl  ships  btfond  for  New -England   were  detained  in  the 
''StS^SS^  Tl\ames  by  order  of  the  council :  and  during  the  same  year  an 
MMm  Laud,  arbitral^  commission  was  granted  to  archbishop  Laud  and  others^ 
f^        authorising  Ihtan  to. make  laws  for  the  American  pUntations,  to 
Mg(ulate  the  chuvch,  and  to  examine  all  existing  colonial  patents 
and  chiurters,  'and  if  they  found  that  any  b^dlieen  unduly  ob- 
tidned,  or"  that  the  liberties  tfae^  conferrei  were-  hurt  Ail  to  the 
s.  iSbfeettef  royal  preregative,  to  oau^se  them  to  be  reyoked.'    sOwing,  how- 
StanMM^  ever,  to  the  fluctuating  motives  and  policy  of  the  krag,  and  the 
ed:inten'   critioll  state  of  affairs  in  England,  the .  purposes  of  this  commis- 
t&laHt  ^Sa  ^^^  ^®™  "°*  ^^^  carried  out :  th€^  colonists  eipre^se^f  their  in- 
*        tentiOn  ^to  defend  their  lawfbl  possessions,  if  they  were  able;  if 
UQtj  to  avoid,  ^nd  ^plrotraet,' — and  emigration  continued  to  increase 
their  numbers  and  influence. 

nlSteSm     ^^'  ''*^  ^^^^  *  ^^^  ^'  twenty  vessds  conveyed  three  thousand 
tt»  im"*^  new  settlers  to'  the  colony,  among  Vhom  were  Hugh  Peters,  after- 
wards th(B  celebrated  chaplain  and  counsellor  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
i  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  wjlio  was  elected  governor  of  the 

colony,  and -who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  promiiient  leaders 
I  oir  the  independent  party  in  parliament,  dtfring  the  civil  war  be- 

t.  OnHiMMM*  tween  that  body  and  the  king.    ^In  1638  an  ordinance  of  council 

^lOB.      j^^  issued  for  the  dete^ion  of  another  large  fleet  about  to  sail  fbr 

I  Massachusetts,  and  it  has  been  asserted  and  generally  believed 

j  that  among  those  thus  'prevented  fh>m  emigrating  were  the  dis- 

,  tinguished  Puritan  leaders,  Hazlerig,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Oliver. 

Cromwell. 
8.  Dmnmtd       44.  "About  the  same  time  a  requisition  vras  made  to  the  general 
j  V  wSlSSZ  ^^^  ^^  Massachusetts  for  the  return  of  the  charter  of  the  colony, 

0Hueu$  SSr-  tha^  it  might  abide  the  result  of  the  judicial  proceedings  nlready 
1  *w.        commenc^  in  England  for  its  subversion.    •The  colonists,  however, 

^j^J^JJJJ*^'  ^  cautious,  but  energetic  language,  urged  their  rights  against  such 
j  .'  a  proceeding,  and,  deprecating  the  king's  displea.<)ure,  returned  for 

!  answer  an  humble  petition  that'  they  might  be  heard  before  they 

I  M.  r*0  king  Were  condemned.    i^Happily  for  their  liberties,  before  their  petition 

;  nu^^  &  <^ouid  fii^d  its  wav  to  the  throne,  the  monarch  was  himself  involved 

^^ttrary    In  difficulties  in  his  own  dominioiLS,  which  rendered  it  prudent  for 
^JlSSi^th^  ^^  to  suspend  his  arbitrary  measures  against  the  colonies.    He 
—'—'-      was  never  allowod  an  oppoAunity  to  resume  them. 
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40.   Altiioogh  wtaoBMiitt  were  (wiBBwn<wwi  In  BCaiiM,  New  okabus  l 
Hampskin^iCoimeotioaty  and  Rhode  bland  d«ring  this  reign,  th«j  Ita^lgJ^ 
were  oonsiaered  niher  as  bfanehes  of  the  more  prominent  oolonj  iptngrttg  ' 
of  Maesaohnaetta  Bay^  and  had  liot  yet  aoqnired  enfioient  fanpor-  omMmu  a» 
tanoe  to  attract  the  royal  notice.    >In  1644  Rhode  Island  and    ^^t^iT 
ProTidenoe  obtained  from  the  parliament^  through  the  efforts  of     %,  jj^am 
Roffer  WiHiams,  a  charter  of  incorporation  ''witii  ftdl  poWer  and   jMwygg 
anihoricy  to  gorcm  themseLTes."    "The  Plynumth  colony  remain-  [^^f^^ 
ed  without  a  charter,  and  nnmoleated,  in  the  qniet  eigcyment  mmuMcoT 
of  its  eiTil  and  religions  priTilegea.     For  more  than  eighteen  years       '^' 
this  little  colony  was  a  strict  detnocraqy.    All  tfie  male  inhabitants  ^j^^ 
were  eonrened  to  frame  the  laws,  and  often  to  decide  both  on  ex- 
eontive  and  judicial  questions.    The  goremor  was  elected  annually 
b^  general  suffrage,  and  the  powers  that  he  eaehsis^  were  deriTed 
directly. from  the  people.    The  inoonTeniences  arising  fi^tMn  the 
purely  democfaMc  form  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  representatiTe 
system  in  1639. 

46.  <  We  now  turn  to  Maryland,  the  only  additional  English  col-  •• 
ony  establiahed.  during  the  rei^  of  Charles'  the  First,  to  whose 
history  we  hare  not  alluded  ^  this  Appendix.    <The  charter    •.  a«Mr«r 
granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  Uie  general  ienor  of  which  has  already  ^^gagy^ 
been  described,  contained  a  taiore  distinct  reoosnition  of  the  viAts  uSS  SSmt. 
of  the  colonists  than  any  instrument  which  had  hitherto  passed  the 

royal  seel .  The  merit  of  its^fiberal  proTisions  is  attributable  to  the 
proTident  foresight  and  generosity  of  Lord  Baltimore  himseU^  who 
penned  the  iastrument,.and  whose  great  Ikror  and  influence  with 
the  king  obtained  from  him  concessions,  which  would  nerer  hare 
been  yielded  to  the  claims  of  iustice  fUone.  The  chartto  of  Mary- 
land was  sought  for  and  obtaiiied'frvm  nobler  and  holier  purposes 
than  the  grantor  oould  appreciate. 

47.  ^Unlike  the  charters  of  New  England^yid  Virginia,  that  of  t.  Rigfrn  of 
Maryland  acknowledged  the  emigrant  settlers  themselTes  as  free-  (^kcanfttn. 
men,  an4  conceded  to  them  rights,  whidL  in  other  instances,  had 

been  resmcted  to  pririleged  companies,  or  left  to  the^r  discrat^oaKry 
extension.    'The  laws  of  Biaryland  were  to  be  established  with  the  ^Th$km9 
advice  and  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  freemen  ^  neither  were  ^SSSSSi' 
their  enactments,  nor  the  apjyintments  of  the  proprietary,  sulject    ttSHSSh 
to  any  reqoired  concurrence  of  the  king :  the  celeir^  receiTed  a  per-  J^  'ZSS 
petua}  exemption  fsom,  royal  taxation ;  and,  while  Christianity  was     tki^fS: 
declared  to  be  the  lawof  theland,  no  preference  was  giren  to  any 
religions  sect  or  party. 

48.  "Maryland  was  settled  by  Catholics,  whO)  like  the  Puritans,  a  ThtfnOm 
sooght  a  reAige  in  the  wilds  of  America  from  tiie  persecutions  to  ^oJlSiJI^ 
which  they  were  suljeotod  in  England;  and  they  are  entitled  to  ^MaryUmd. 
the  pradse  of  haring  founded  the  first  American  colony  in  which 
religious  toleration  was  established  by  law.  ^^^  Calvert  deserres  to  ULRmmip 
be  ranked,'^  says  Banorolt,  ^'amen^  the  most  wise  and  benevolent  vBm«^ 
lawgirers  of  all  ages.    He  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Chri^ 

tian  world  to  seek  for  religious  seeurity  and  peace  by  the  practice 
of  justiee,  and  not  by  the  exercise  of  power ;  to  plan  the  establish- 
ment of  popular  institutions  with  the  ex\joyment  of  liberty  of  con- 
sdekice :  to  advance  the  career  of  cirilisation  b^  reconiising  the 
rightful  equality  of  all  rdigious  seots.  The  asylum  of  Pwists  was 
the  spot,  where,  in  a  repiote  comer  of  the  world,  on^the  oanks  of 
livers  whioh,  as  yet,  had  hardly  been  explored,  Che  mild  fbrbeais 
ance  of  a  proprietary  ad<mte4  religions  flreedom  as  the  basis  of  tha 
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AXALnta.     40.  lA  ftrw  d«|ra.after  the  death  of  Chirlea,  Ike  lunne  of  Ohk- 

"  SMMia,  deeUriitt  tiuit  the  houae  of  lords  was  naueas  and  dangavoa^ 

™'       abolished  that  branoh  of  parliament.    At  the  same  tone  it  was  votoa 

OOMMOR-    ^^^  u^^  ^^  ^f  ^^  .^1,^^  nnneeessary,  biirdensoMe^  and  daigcr- 

iS^mS'  ^^  ^  ^^  liberty  and  safet/ 4»f  the  people ;  and  an  act  was  aooonl- 

1  rnrfoaf    ^^  P^''""^  deohui^  monarchy  to  be  abolished.    The  fonmnae 

jtgf^fJm   then  took  into  their  hands  all  the  powers  of  goTemment,  and  the 

^vSniJtT  '"^""^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^*  ^*  English  Monarch j,"  gave  place  to  that  of  the 

Ma  4mia  ^  "  CoMHORwzAi;nt'op  KsQiAimP 

jy***^-  «  50.  <A  proper  ondersCanding  of  t^e  characters  of  those  .who  new 
niSfiiiiiMy  '"^^  ^®  destinies  of  England,  requires  some  acoonnt  of  the  char- 
rmmmutpmr-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  religians  parties  in  the  nation.    *At  the  time  of  the 

s.  A  majorog  commencettieat  of  the  dvil  war.  a  great  nugority  of  the  people  of 

aSSctSStt  EaglMLdjdissalMed  with  the  Episoopecrjr.  were  attached  to  a  sjibaa 

Prmbytert-  of  greater  plainness  and  simplicity,  whidi  was  deBominated  Prcs- 

i  frtnctofiM  ^^^^'"'^■''■^■'■i^    «V4t  the*  principles- which  actuated  these  opfosh^ 

wtMdiSStZ'  diyisions,  were  not,  at  first,  so  different  as  might  be  expected. 

^tSfSS^  (^he  Episcopal  dmroh,"i«ys  Godwin,  "had  a  hatred  of  sects;  the 

^Sr     Presbyterians  c^d  not  ceme  behind  her  in.  that  particalar.    The 

Episcopal  chfirdi  Was  intplerant ;  so  were  the  Proi^tenans.  Beth 

of  them  regarded  with  horror  the  idea  jyf  a  free  press,  and  that 

ev^  one  riioold  be  permitted  to  ^^nhlish  sad  support  by  hit 

writings  whaterer  positiotts  his  capnce'pr  his  conrietiQiis  ndi^ 

B.  Pn^hyuH-  dictate  to  hiuL^'  f  The  Presbyterians  held  the  necessity  of  a  systos 

^SiaStSuS  o'pi^^tl^y^eries,  which  they  reoarded  as  of  diiin^  institutioli,  sad 

jbrmiiM.     I^ey  labored  as  earnestly  as  tin  Episoopsliaas  to  estsblish  a  oi- 

temity  in  Religious  fldth  and  worship. 

4.  rita  Bi4>-      5i-  'United  with  the  Presbyterians  at  first  in  their  oppoaitkBte 

ptn^nu.    the  abases  of  the  royal  pieiogative^  were  the  hidepaidaus^  thenosfe 

f .  ThBir  gmir  radical  of  the  Puritan  rdbnnera.    ^^  Like  the  Presbytenaas  thiy 

*jgfr<    cordially  dissp^ted  of  the  pomp  and  hienrehy  of  the  Church  ef 

'^       England.    But  they  went  Ihrther.    Thfiy  equally  disapproved  ef 

the  syiiodB,  prorindal  and  geaenl,  the  daases  sad  •incorporatkas 

of  Presbyiuy.  a  system  scarcely  lesscomplicated^houg^  infinitd|y 

lebs  dassling^han  that  of  diocesan  Episcopacy.    They  hehl  that  a 

ohnroh  traa  a  body  of  Christians  asstmbled  in  one  place  ^ipropri- 

ated  Ibr  their  worship,  and  that  eveiy  such  body  was  complete  is 

itself;  that  th^  had  a  right  to  draw  up  the  rules  by  which  thej 

thoun^t  propel  to  be  regiSated,  and  that  no  m^n  not  a  member  ef 

their  assembler,  and  no  body  of  men.  was  eiilitleiC  to  interfere  vilh 

a  Tkm  4^  their  proceedings.    ^DemaiKiing  toleration  on  these  gnmnda,  tt^ 

SStuA-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^"^"^  equally  bound  to  concede  and  assert  it  ibr 

stiofk      others ;  and  they  preftrred  to  see  a  number  of  churches^  with  dif> 

fereat  sentiments  sad  institutes,  within  the  ssbm  poUtical  cQnBB«> 

nity,  to  the  idea  of  remedying  uie  evil  and  exterminating  enrar  by 

mesas  of  exdusiTe  regulations,  sad  the  menaces  sad  seTcrtty  of 

\m3S^  puaSshment"*    •Hume  s^ys  of  the  Independents,  ^  Of  all  Chris- 

"^SJ^flJ^  tian  sects  this  was  the  first  which,  during  its  prosperity  as  well  as 

HMM-      ilB  sdversi^.  always  adopted  the  prihciples  of  toleration.''    The  In- 

'SiwSSS?  ^«Pra<l«nts  demanded  no  other  liberty  than  they  were  wiiliag  ts 

SSSmvm  yield  to  all  others.  <^ 

HtS;^     d3.  '•As  the  cJTil  war  between  the  king  and  parliament  prugi  used, 
^ymimm.    impottsut  political  diiferences  arose  between  the  Indepeiidents  sad 


"•^  vM"  the  Presbyterians,  ekteadiag  throughout  parliament,  the  army,  sad 
^iStaS:     tte  pMpli^    "The  PreBt^yterins  ironhl  hare  beea  satisfied  with 
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v^jraltyiuiderprojperrMirietioiisMsliistitsabiiBei;  not  dedring  »   oonifyw* 
WMiplete  lioi^rj,  diejr  ftared  that  &•  king  might  be  Ndaoed  too   wealth. 
low;  and  being  tired  of  the  war,  th^  were  anxious  for  a  oompre-  IMft— iflWK 
mise.    ^But  the  Independents,  oonaidered  as  a  political  partj.  nar-    i  Theds-* 
jxig  gradnaUy  enlisted  under  their  banners  the  radicals  of  all  the  manda  <^ifm 
Jibend  seeU,  denanded,  first^  the  abolition  of  royalty  itself,  as  a    ^'*^"'' 
oimoession  to  their  political  principles,  and  afterwards,  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniTersal  toleration  in  matltts  of  jeligion.  .  *It  was  aWyiiSLifWi 
this  latter  party,  or  this  union  of  aa^y  parties,  that  finally  gained    ^^^ty, 
the  ssoendenoy,*  eansed  the  death  of  t&e  Un^  and  sabverted  the  «  i>«e-  ^Ma 
monarchy. 

53.  ^n  tiie  overthrow  of  monanchy,  Aefefote,  the  Independent  a  auwuiom 
party  held  the  reins  of  govenuaent,^  supported  by  an  aimy  of  fifty  ^SUSHm 
thousand  men,  under  the  oontrolling  in^uenoe  of  OUyer  Cromwell,  SSmSrSarcm 
•ne  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  that  England  erer  'pit>>  ^  ManarchV' 
daoed.    ^Cromwell  was  first  sent^  to  Ireland  to  reduce  tbe  rebeUion  4.  Crwimwigt 
there ;  and  being  completely  suocesBfVd,  he  next  marched  into  Soot-  .•^JJjJ'^JJj^ 
land,  where  t  Charles,  the  son-^of  the  late  king,  had  taken  reftage.    '         , 
•IJere  Cromwell  ^jefeated  the  roya^st  ooyenanteis  in  the  battle  s.  Mutamjjt 
of  Dunbar,*^  and  in  the  following  7^i^\  pufsoing  'tihe  Scotch  army  ^^yjSSttS^ 
into  EngUmd,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  he  fell  upon  it  at  e.  Sept  it* 
Worcester,  and  coi&pletely- annihilated  it  in  One  desperate ♦battie.'^       i<*^ 
*The  young  prince  Charles  barely  escaped  with  his  Ufe,  apd  flying  ^  ^J^  *** 
in  disguise  through  Uie  middle  of  EIngland,  after  pa^ng  through  g.  Bnapetf 
many  adTcn^ureft,  Often  exposed  to  the  greatest'penls,  h%  sniooeed^,     SSSL 
eventually,  in  reaching*  Fiance  in  ^ety«'  .  ^  e  Oduff 

54.  ^Some  difficulties  haying  ecq^JTed  with  the  states  of  HoUand.  y  The  ttit- 
thfi  English  parliament,  in  or4^  to  punish  their  arrogance  ana  MoSra**- 
promote  Biitish  cotnmerce;  passed  £he  o^ebnted  Navigation  Act,  f*"^  ^^ 
by  which  all  colonial  produte^  whether  of  Asia,  AflriUa,  or  Ajneriea^ 

was  prohibited  firom  being  imported  into  Kngisnd  in  ilky  but 
British  built  shipa  of  whioh^  too^  the  master  and  three-(burUi8  of 
the  mariners  should  be  Enc^shmen.    Eren  European  produce  and 
nmnufacturea  were  preyented  from  being  imported  but  in  British 
Tassels,  unlein  they  were  the  growth  or  f  a^c  of  the  par^oular  state 
which  carried  t^em.    txhese  w^ost  regulations  struck  seyerely  at  a  Efemt^ 
the  Dutch,  a  commercial  people,  who,  producing  few  commodities  %^^/^lJff 
of  their  own,  had  becomejthe  general  carriers  and  fiMtors  of  Europa 
•War  thelref5re  followed :  the  glory  of  both  nations  was  i»t)U€ny  ».  wmwUk 
snatatn^on  the  ocean ;  Blake,  the  English  naval  commander,  and     Bttimd. 
V6n  Tromp  and  De  Ruyier,  the  Dutch  admirals,  acquired  imper- 
ishable renown;  but  the  oommeroe  of  the  Dutch  was  destroyed,  ^  ^^ 
and  the  states  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peacei**                                   *'^!Sfmk^ 
95.  >>While  this  Kaf  was  progressing,  a  oontroternr  had  arisen  be-  i^^^i^mr- 
tween  Cromwell  and  the  army  on  the  one  handt,  and  parliament  on   «y  betwem 
the  other.    The  parliament,  hay^ns  conquered  aU  its  enemies  in  £jfSSSSi. 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  having  no  longer  any  need  of 
the  serrices  of  the  anny,  and  b^ng  jei^oiis  of  its  power,  beptn  to 
make  prepsn^ns  for  its  reduction,  with  the  ostensible  -object  of 
diminishing  the  expenses  of  the  government.  'But  by  tins  time  the 
parliament  had  lost  the  confidenoeof  the- people.  .<>Sinoe  its  first  ii-T^ugy 
aasemblii^  in  November,  1640,  it  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  ^fSSEr 
nombers  by  succenive desertions  and  proscriptions,  but,  still  graspi»  tmrSiSfim 
ing  after  all  the  powers  of  gotenunent,  it  appeared  deterinined  to  ««f*^  w  ms 
perpetuate  its  existence^  «^  claimed  that^  it  another  parliament 
were  celled,  thepresent  mehiben  should  retain  their  places  wifhoni 
a  reelection,    liie  contest  between  thii  narliament  sod  the  army 
beoame^  thsrtfbre^  one,  not  fw  indiridqaf  role  dnly^  but  te  ezii^ 
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ANALTSia  eno6  also.    iThis  tftato  of  ftffaiipi  was  tenniiiatod  bj  the  dodfloi 
cantroaet  ^^  CroDivell,  who  ooaM  ooiint  on  a  ftdthAil  and  well  diseipUned 
IvuSSSnaSi  arniT  to  second  his  pnrposes.    Entering  the  parliament  house  at 
ZUfCnm-  ^^  ^  '^  ^^^  ^'  soldiers  on  the  30th  of  April,  1653,  he  po- 

2^       claimed  the  dissolution  of  parliament,*^  remored  the  members,  soaed 
the  records,  and  commanded  the  doors  to  be  locked, 
a  HM0ryqf     d6.  sSoon  after  this  event,  Cromirell  summoned  a  parliameot 
pffSi^i,  composed  wholly  of  members  of  his  own  seleodon,  called,  indeed, 
representatiyes,  but  representing  only  Cromwell  and  his  ooundl  of 
officers.    Th^members  of  this  parliament,  oommoBly  called  Bsn^ 
bone^st  parliament,  fhm^  the  name  of  one  of  its  leading  doa^ 
bers,  aft^r  thirteen  monthft'  ^tting,  were  to  name  their  snoceasan. 
and  these,  again  were  to  decide  upon  the  next  representation,  ana 
^  so  on  for  ul  Aiture  time.    Such  waa  the  rembHean  system  whieh 
Cromwtsll  designed  for  the  liadon.    But  this  oody,^  too  mudh  under 
the  influence  of  Cromwell  to  gain  the  public  oonfldence,  and  (oa 
independent  to  subsenre  Cromwell's  ambition,  after  continuing  ill 
^  Dee.  IMS.  session  little  more  thhil  six  months,  was  disbanded^  by  its  own  ad. 
a  N0»      *Four  days  later  amew  seheme  of  goremment,  proposed  in  a  mil 
g^l^SSSmit  ^'"^  ooundl,  and  sanctioned  by  the  chief  officers  of  state,  was  adopt* 
ed,  by  which  the  supreme  powers  of  goternment  were  Tested  in  a  kid 
proprietor,  a  council,  and  a  parliament :  and  Cromwell  was  solemnly 
installed  for  life  In  the  office  of '^  Lord  Protector  of  the  ConoMA- 
wealthofEnjjiand." 
1054.        57.  f  A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  t|ie  thirteenth  oC 
cPBritammi  September  of  the  following  year,  the  anniTersaly  of  CromwdA 
r^ZilmJ   ^^^  ^P^*^  Tiotories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.    »The  parliamoit 
eiSt^pSr-  ^vs  assembled  was  a  very  lair  representation  of  the'  people,  but 
^^^S^SLJJ!^  ^^  great  liberty  with  which  it  arraigned  the  authority  of  the  I^o- 
tion.       teotor,  and  eyen  his  personal  character  and  conduct,  showed  him 
that  he  had  Hot  gained  the  confidence  of  the  nation ;  and  an  angrTf 
h  F^  Mf9.  dissolution^  increased'the  general  dis<)ontent    ^ooft  afker,-  a 


%.gompiraeu  dplracy  of  the  royalists  broke  outj^  but  -^as  easHy  snpprcassJ. 
mTtmiSi  During  the  same  year j  a'  war  ^as  commjcnced  with  Spain :  the 
wUh  Bputm,  island  of  Jajhaica  waa  conquered,  and  has  since  remained  in  the 
«.  Mttvii.    hands  pf  the  English ;  and  some  nayal  yiotories  were  obtained. 


•  Thk  pvU^Miit  ^mL  bMn  in  fodilaiM  mat^  than  twdne  ywn,  and  iwi  «allsd  IM  Uh 


t  lUi  BiB^  nam*  was  PraiM-^od  Bambone.  HaaM  aaja,  '<  It  waauaoal  Ibr the] 
Mliili  at  that  tiBM  to  ofaange  tliair  BaoMa  from  Hmut,  Bdwarft,  WOllaarif  fce., 
flodad  aa  baathaniah,  into  othera  mora  aandfetlad  and  godly :  avan  tlw  Now '~ 
Jamaa,  Andnw,  John.  Petar,  wara  not  hold  in  aooh  ngaid  aa'thoaa  wfaifoh  wi 
tha  Old  Teatamant— Heaakiah.  Habaklnik,  Joahna,  aSerobabal.  Homatimaa  a  whola  bwii— . 
waa  adopted  aa  a  nama.**  Ofmli  Home  gtvaa  tha  fcUowinglnatanoa.  Ha  mya,  ^*  Tha  bradMr 
of  thia  Pniae-Qod  Banbone  had  ftir  nama,  IT  Ckn$t  had  «o<  diad  fot  ami,  ffov  immU  kmm 
tem  dammed  BanMmt.  Bat  tiia  paonlp,  ttrad  of  thia  long  nama,  ratainad  only  tho  laat  wofdi» 
and  eommonly  gave  him  the  ■ppaUaaon  of  Danmed  JSofwoiM."  Brodle.  laAmng  to  Hoaaa^ 
■tatament  abora.  aaya,  tha  IntUTidnala  dU  not  change  their  own  namea,  rat  theae  naaaa  warn 
giyan  them  by  tlie  panq^ta  at  tha  time  of  ehtifltening.  Home  cItm  the  namea  of  a  Jury  aua- 
mtmed  in  tiie  eoantr  of  Bnez,  <#  whieh  the  flrat  alx  aiw  aa  fiiUowa  Aee^ud  Twrot ;  Rt 
dtemed  Oompton  ;  Aimt-not  Hewitt ;  MaUe-Pjtaet  Heaton :  Ood  Reward  Smart ;  Stand  Art 
en  JEEvA  SMnger.  CkaTeland  aaya  that  tiie  mnatar  maater  m  one  of  Cromwcll*a  xagimanta  had 
w>  other  llit  than  tha  flratohaptar  of  Matthew.  Cktdwin  givaa  tha  ftiUowIng  aa  tha  naaam  of 
lhanewlpapen  pabliahad  at  thia  thne  in  London.  Parfcet  DIamal ;  Mbdamta  IntaUlganatf; 
laVanl  Proeeedtaiga  in  Parliament ;  l^thftd  Poat ;  Paiftot  Aoooont;  0eTual  Prooaadi^  in 
State Albln;  fto. 

t  What  Hnma  aaji  of  tha  ehaiaoter  lbkd«eto  of  thia  parliament,  h  dadkiad^  lalar ' 
BiodSa,8cobeU,and  othera,  to  be  afanoatteMly  amnaona.    Tha  oompUaia  of  flie  *<  Ti 
BditloB  of  tha  HiBtoiy  of  Bngtand"  aaj,  **  We  hare  beaa  eompetled  to  abandon  Hnma-a 
daring  the  latter  part  of  Chtti88*i  nign,  and  doling  tlw  predomlnanea  of  the  vannhlican  por^." 
(^  Bla  want  of  dUiganoa  in  naaanh  ia  aa  notoxiaaa  aa  hia  parttal  adrooaey  of  tM  B*-— ^  " 
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5S.  ^In  his  civil  ftnd  domestic  administration,  wliioh  was  oondnoted 
irith  ability,  bat  withont  any  reguliur  plan,  Cromwell  dlap layed  a 
general  regard  for  justice  and  clemency ;  and  irre^olaritiea  were 
never  sanctioned,  unless  the  necessity  of  thus  sustaining  his  usurped 
authority  seemed  to  require  it.  ^ach.  indeed  were  the  order  and 
tranquillity,  which  he  preserred — such  his  skilful  management  of 
persons  and  parties,  and  such,  moreoyer,  the  change  i^  the  feelings 
of  many  of  the  Independents  themseWes,  since  the  death  of  the  li^ 
monarch,  that  in  the  parliament  of  1656  a  motion  wbs  made,  and 
carried  by  a  considerable  minority,  for  investing  the  Protector  with 
the  dignity  of  king.  >Alfhough  exoeedingly  desirous  of  accepting 
the  proffered  honor,  yet  he  saw  that  the  army,  composecl  mostly  of 
stern  and  inflexible  republicans,  could  never  be  reconciled  to  a 
measure  which  implied  an  open  contradiction  of  all  their  past  pro- 
fession^ and  an  abandonment  of  their  pijindplel  and  he  was  at 
last  obliged  to  refuse  that  crown  which  had  been  solemnly  proffered 
to  him  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 

59.  4 After  this  even^  iht  situation  of  the  domestic  affairs,  of  the 
country  kept  Cromwbu  In  perpetual  unea&ine&s  and  inquietude. 
The  royalists  renewed  their  conspiracies  against  him ;  a  majority 
in  parliament  now  opposed  all  his  fitvorite  m^ures;  a  mutiny  of 
the  army  was  apprehended ;  and  even  the  daughters  of  the  Protector 
beoan|e*estranged  from*  him.  Overwhelmed  with  di£Kculties,  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  no  party,  having  lost  all  composure  of 
mind,  and  in  constant  dread  of  assassination,  his  health  gradually 
declined,  and  he  expired  on  th^  13th  of  Septeml>er.  165S,  the  anni- 
versarv  of  his  great  victories^  and  a  ctay  which  he  had  always  con- 
sidered the  mbst  fortunate  for  him. 

60.  ^Ofi  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  eldest  son,  tlicbard,  succeeded 
him  in  the  proteetorate,  in  acoordantee,  as  was  suppodied,  with  the 
dying  wish  of  his  fiftther,  (bid  witl^  the  approbation  of  the  ooundL 
Bat  Richard,  bang  of  a  quiet,  unambitious  temper,  smd  ahirmed  at 
the  dangers  by  Which  he  was  surrounded,  soon  signed'  his  own  ab- 
dication, and  retired  into  private  life,  ^/i  state  of  anarchy  followed, 
and  contending  Ibctions,  in  thearmy  and  the  parliament^  for  a  while 
filled  the  eountry  with  bloody  dissensions,  if  hen.  General  Monk 
who^fommanded  the  army  in  Scotland,  marched  inta  England  and 
d^ured  in  favor  of  the  restoration^ Of  royalty.  This  declaration, 
freeing  the  nation  fl*om  the  state  of  suspense  in  which  it  had  loqg 
been  held,  was  receiyed  with  almost  universal  }6y :  the  house  of 
lords  hastened  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  ancienj;  authority ;  and  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the  Second,  son  of  the  late  king, 
"^  prodaimed  sovereign  of  England,  by  the  united  acclamations 
of  the  army,  the  people,  tj\d  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

61.  7The  relations  that  existed  Instween  England  and  her  Ameri- 
can colonies,  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  of  but 
little  impoiftance,  and  we  shall  therefor^  give  only  a  brief  notice  of 
them.  "During  the  civil  war  which  result^  in  the  suf>version  of  mon- 
archy, the  Puritan  colonies  at  N^w  England,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  their  well  known  republican  principles,  werb  attached 
to  the  cause  of  parliament,  but  they  generally  maintained  a  strict 
neutrality  towards  the  contending  factions',  and  Massachusetts,  in 
particular,  rejecting  the  claims  of  supremacy  advanced  both  by 
idng  and  parliament  boasted  herself  a  perfect  republic.  'Virginia 
adhered  to  royalty ;  Maryland  was  divided  -,  and  the  restless  Clay- 
borne,  espousing  the  party  of  the  republican^  was  able  to  promote 
a  rebellion,  and  the  government  of  the  propnetary  was  for  a  while 
overthrown. 
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ANALT8I8.     63.  'After  the  execution  of  Charies  the  First^  pttliamgnt  ajimtrf 
'  its  power  oyer  the  oolonlefl)  and  in  1650  iasned  an  ordiaaBoe,  aimei 
^•^JjJJJJJ."   i>articiilar]y  iCt  Virginia,  prohibiting  all  conunerotal  interooune 
frwmgM/   with  those  colonies  that  aahered  to  the  royal  cause.     ^Chnrles 
tS?  cSToSo*  ^^®  Second,  son  of  the  late  king,  and  heir  to  the  throne^  was  then  a 
mm.       AigitlTc  in  Fraaoei  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  Viiginiaiis  as 
\SSS^  their  lawful  soTereign.    *In  1651  parliament  sent  out  »  sqnadraa 
jSSU      tinder  Sir  George.  Aysene  to  reduce  the  nSbellions  oelonies  to  ohe- 
(Skorte.     dience.    The  Engtisli  West  India  Ishmds  were  easily  lubdued,  aad 
hJSiiStent  ^^^^^  Submitted  ifithofit  open  resistancei    «The  ohaiier  of 
4^*«dkir-  MaStachnsetts  was  required  to  be  giren  up,  with  the  promise  of  a 
Mr  qfMMM-  new  one,  t^  be  granted  in  the  name  of  parliament    But  the  general 
woirfffrf.tiif  ^^^  <>'  the  colony  remonstrated  acainst  the  obnoxious  ntawdalei 
tiudmnand  and  the  reqtcisitiotn  was  not  enforced. 

"^^'''^^      63.  sBut  the  most  important  measure  of  the  English  govemmnt 
^jmrntaM    during  this  period,  by  which  the  prospectire  interests  of  the 
iS'rSuL'SL  -^^^^^'^  oolonies  were  ^ut  In  serious  jeopardy,  l^  ensuring- their 
uSanr  ^^i'®  dependence  on  the  mother  country,  was  the   celebrated 
i»M<Ac*«    Natigatlon  Act  of  1651,  to  which  we  hxrh  already  alluded,  sod 
atseSm^L  whic^  though  unjust  towards  other  nations  is  supposed  by  iqsiii^ 
i0««  ejfhcud.  to  haye  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commerciu  greatness  of  England. 
iJ^tmSi^-  '*^^^  germs  of  this'^stem  of  policy  are  found  in  English  Iq^ils- 
mSS  pSlS^  ^^^  BO  early  fl(s  1381^  durins  the  reign  of  ftichard  II,  when  it  wis 
England,    enactet^  'Hhat,  io  increase  the  nayy  of  Eng1an<L  no.  goods  or  mer- 
'  chandizcr  should  be  either  exported  or  imported,  but  in  ships  be- 
longing to  the  king'fe  ^ubj^ots."    But  this  enactnftnt,  and  subse- 
quent ones  of  a  similar  nature,  hacf  finllen'  into  disuse  long  bdtee* 
7.  Tk»  Mcoi-  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.    TEren  the  navigation  aqt  of  1$S1, 
fflSjitfSd  owinffto  thefiiyoring  influence  of  A^romwdL^  was  not  strictly  en- 
mgmitut  iiu  forced  against  the  American  colonies'  until  after  the  restoration  of 
rSrUuSm-  x^J^ty,  ^ut  it  was  Ui^  oommenoement  of  an  ui^u^  sjtttem  of  cosi- 
momoeaWi.  mereial -oppression,  which  finally  drove  the  oolonies  to  resistaas^ 
aOMfrifwr-  and^  terminated    in  their-  independence.     *A  somewhat  similar 
ttTSMKNT*  '7^>^®°^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Jfifot  oppressnre,  was  maintained  by  Spsa 
towards  her  American  oolonies. during  the  whole  period  of  thor 
ooloiMal  OKlstence.  , 

ohaslles  il     '6l.  H)n  the  8th  of  June,  1660,  Charles  the  Second  entered  Losh 
1000—1686.  don,  and  by.  the  general  wish  of  the  people,  without  b>d6dshed  awl 
••  ^2<«    without  opposition,  and  without  any  express, terms  which  mi^ 
'^"iSS:  ''^   secure  the  nation  against  his.  flba.<ie  of  th^ir  confidence,  was  restored 
10.  Hkpeno-  ^  ^^^  throne  of  his  ancestors.   ''As  he  possessed'  a  handsome  pcraoa, 
*M<  ^PP^-  and  was  open  and  affable  in  his  manners,  awl  engaging  in  his  cut- 
SSnSn,    versation,  the  first  impressions  i»rodncea  by  him  were  favorable; 
but  he  was  soon  found  to  be  excessively  indolent,  profligate,  aad 
worthless,  and  to  entertain  notions  as  arbitrary  as  those  which  bad 
\\  lUgieUea  distingpiished  the  reifp  of  his  father.  .  ^'One  of  the  first  acts  of  kit 
*'Stdderi^  reign  wai|  the  trial  aiid  execution*  of  a  number  of  the  regicides  or 
4M,  i-e.     judges  who  had  condemned  the  late  king  to  death.    Even  the  dead 
0.  Sept  i6f»  were  not-  spare<i,  and  the  bodies  of  Cr<Mnwell,  Bradahaw,  and 
Ireton,  were  taken  from  their  graves,  and  exposed  on  the  gallovs 
to  thb  derision  of  the  populaoe. 
IS  ApyritAv     ^«>*  ^'^  sudden  and  surprising  change  in  (he  sentiments  and  fed- 
Ahe  «£i/<"    ^^S^  ^^  ^^®  nation  was  now  witnessed.    The  same  people,  who,  si 
mentt  and    recently.  Jealous  of  everything  that  might  be  construed  into  as 
^nSi^.   eo<!roachment  on  their  liberties,  had  declared  violently  agaiost 
monarchy  itself,  and  the  fbrms  and  ceremonials  of  Episcopacy,  nov 
sunk  into  the  slarish  dctetrines  of  passive  obedience  to  royalty,  and 
permitted  the  high  church  principles  to  be  established,  by  snbmit> 
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Mng  to  an  act  of  naifonnily,  hy  which  two  thousand  PrMbyteriaa  oRiiBXJaiL 
ministers  were  depriTed  of  >heir  liTings.    Those  clergymen  who  IWQ— 1666. 
ahoald  offioiato  without  being  properly  t^ualifted.  were  liable  to  fine     laan 
and  imprisonment.  loo^. 

66.  Un  1664,  some  dilficalties,  originating  in  oommeroial  lealons- 1.  Tke  Dutch 
USf  having  oooorred  between  England  Hod'  the  jrepublioan  spates  of   ffj[{gffl£ 
Holland,  the  king,  desirous  of  proTohing  a  war,  sent  oot  a  sqoadron    Engumti 
under  Admiral  Holmes,  which  seised  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.    Another  fleet,  pro-    ^^ 
oeeding  to  .America,  demanded  and  obtained  die  surrender  of  the   aSp.  sS. 
Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlapds    *The  Dutch  retaliated  by  %  Tfu  dnm* 
TeooTering  their  African  possessions,  and  equipped  a  ieet  able  to    '«m<'«^ 
cope  with  that  of  England.    *Charles  then  declared  war^  against  a.M«iehi««. 
the  Slates,  and  parliraient  liberally  voted  supplies  to  carry  it  on    ^^^' 
with  rigor.    ^But  Denmaiic  and  France,  jealous  of  the  growing  ^  Denmark 
power  of  England,  Ibijned  an  allianoe  with  the  States  and  prevented  and  Franm 
their  ruin.    'After  hostUitieil  had  continfied  two  years,  they  were     ^Sl^ 
terminated  by  the  treaty^  of  Breda,  by  which  th9  acquisition  of  t.  TrMiy  ^ 
New  Netheriands  was  cenHrmed  to  England,  the  chief  advanta^      -Brsdo. 
which  she  reaped  from  the  war ;  while,  on  the  other  iiand,  Acadia    ^-  ^^^ 
cr  Nova  Scotia^  which  had  been  conquered  by  Cromwell  in  1664,        ^ ' 
was  restored  to  th%  French. 

^  67.  «In  1 672  the  French  monarch,  Louis  XLV,  persuaded  Charles     167^. 
to  unite  wiUi  him  in  a  war  agatnjit  the  Dutch.    The  latter  in  the  •^Amotoed 
foUowing  yea]r  re^uned  pq^on  of  their  Aml^rican  <^lony  of  %StT 
New  Netherlands ;  but  the  combined  armies  of  the  two  kingdoms    *?£|!2!|^ 
soon  reduced  the-^ublic  to  the  i>rink  of  dostructioli.    Hn  this  ,  wmUm^ 
extremity,  Willian^  prince  of  Orange,  after  uniting  the  discordant    Orang:— 
factions  of  his  countrymen,  and  being  premotecl'to  the  chief  com-   ^'jSSiSS^ 
mand  of  the  forces  of  the  republic,  gained  some  successes  over  tiie 
French,  and  Qharles-  w^  compelled  by  tiie  discontents  of  his  peo- 
pl»  and  the  parliament,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to  conclude 
»  separate  peaces  with  Hellanclr    All  possessions  were  to^  be  re-    &  f^h.  u. 
stored  to  the  same  conditions  as  before  the  war,  and  New  Nether-       >*^^ 
lands  was,  consequently,  surrendered  tjt)  -England.    ^France  con-  b.  Franetom- 
tinned  the  war  ag^unst  HoUand,  which  country  was  now  aided  by  ^j^ff^^^. 
Spnin  and  Sweden ;  but  the  marriage,  in*  1677,  of  the  prinoo  of  rUig^vf  vni- 
Orange  with  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  ef  York,  the  JiStrM'af 
brother  of  Charles,  induC^  England  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  stnuguen. 
States,  which  led  to  the  treaty^* of  Nimeguen  ifi  1678.  <i.  Au^  ii, 

68.  'The  domestic  adtaiinistratiotk  of  the  government  of  England  ^  omtic 
daring  this  reign,  was  neither  honorable  Co  the  king  nor  the  par-  odm^m^ 
linment.  lODesatute  of  any  settled  religious  principles,  Charles  was     ^^ 
easily  made  the  tool  ef  others,  and,  during  many  years,  received    iq,  aitpt- 
from  the  king  of  France  a  pension  of  20P,0<M)  pounds  per  annum,      naUty- 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  popery  and  despotic  power  in  Eng- 
land.   i^The  coi^rt  of  Charles  wais  a  school i[>f  vice,  in  which  the  u.  PntfUgtuif 
r«etraints  of  decency  were  laughed  to  seem  ;\  and  ift  no  other  ^^oourt. 
period  of  Enelish  history  w;ere  the  immoralities  of  licentiousness 
practiced  with  more  ostentation,  or  with  less  disgrace. 

69.  i^he  principles  of  religious  toleration  which  had  prevailed  iMCfumg^qf 
with  the  Independenis  during  th^  supremacy  under  toe  Com-  rSAr^^Hi^- 
monwealth,  had  nbw  given  pltM^  in  jMiriiam^nt  to  the  demand  for  fomutv.mi 
a  rigid  uniformity  to  the  church  of  England,  and  a  violent  prcgu-  ^^*ctSi- 
dice  against  and  persecution  of  the  Catholic^  who  were  repeatedly        <to. 
accused  of  plotting  the  sanguinary  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  re- 

llgion.    i^In  1680,  the  distinguishing  epithets.  Whig  and  Tory,  were  ^SBta^^mtt* 
introduced,  the  former  from  Scotland,  where  it  was  applied  to  the  «mI  "Tiary." 
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ANALTBifl.  fniifctioal  Sootok  ConTentiolen^  ftud,  gteenl]/,  to  the  opponcatt  of 

royalty :  the  latter,  said  to  be  an  Inah  word  signiiying  a  robbc^ 

was  introduced  from  Ireland,  where  it  was  applied  to  the  popish 

banditti  of  that  coiintry.    The  court  party  of  England  reproached 

their  anta^nists  with  an  affinity  ,to  the  Sootch  cSnTenticlera  -,  and 

the  redublioan  or  country  party  iretallated  by  coppering  the  fonacr 

to  the  IriQh  banditti ;  and  thus  these  terms  of  reproach  esine  into 

^neral  use,  and  hare  remained  to  the  present  time  the  eharacicr- 

istic  appellations  of  the  twp  prominent  phrtiu  in  England. 

^^SHaom      ^^'  ^        ^l^lgB)  having  gained  the  ascendency,  and  bdng  ge^ 

Difte  ^  vSk  erally  attached  to  Episcopacy,  naW  the  religion  of  the  statCL  bro^bt 

i^vffl^     forward  in  parlii^ent  a  bill  to  exclude  ftrwn  the  throne  tae  Dvks 

^^*^      of  York,  the.king's  brother  who  had  long  been  secretly  aUa<^ad 

to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  had  recently  made  a  puUic  arowal  el 

a.  Not.  1680.  it.    This  bill  pqssed^  the  House  of  Gofaunons  by  a  large  nugority, 

*^JSg!^Jf  hut  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.    <In  the  following  year  it 

taking,     was  reylTiBd  again,  and  urged  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  kia^ 

through  one  of  his  ^unisters,',  proposed  as  a  substitute,  thai  the 

diike  fdiould  only  have  the  title  of  king,  and  be  banidied  finom  tha 

kingdom,  while  the  Princess  of  Orange  ^ould  admi«ister  the  gov- 

^^4(^«^    emment  as  negeat    >But  this  ^^exp^ent,'^  being  indignantly 


ftSiiS-  J<!<»ted,  led  to  an  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  parliaihent,  which  waa 

90^        the  last  that  the  present  king  assembled. 

4.  JrHowy      71.  ^Charles  was  now  enabled  to  extend  his  aothority  withosfc 

'Sf^Srff  any  opei^  reaistanoe,  although  several  conspiracies  were  diaiged 

upon  the  whigs,  and  some  of  the  best  men*  in  the  nation  wwe 

brought  to  the  scaffold. .  From  this  time  adtil  his  death  the  king 

continued  to  rule  with  almost  absolute  power^  guided  by  the 

sels  of  his  brother,  thp  duke  of  York,  who  had  foniierly  been 

moved  by  parliament  from  the  office  of  high  admiral,  but  was 

restored  by  Charles,  and  tacitly  acknowledged  as  the  socecssor  to 

f.  cimria     the  throne.    ^Charles  died-  in  16S5)  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  aad 

*t!!eo£dM  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^fS^  >  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'  ^^^^  immediately  aeoeded 

hw  the  Duke  to  the  throne,  with  the  Utle  of  James  II. 

J^oaSaLr.       ^^'  '^^^  samo'  genera^  principles  of  soverament  which  had 

aSvSS-  lauded  the  conmi^kvial-  policy  of  England  during  the  CoramoB- 

gyj^ffi    wealth,  were  revived  at  the  time  of  ^he*restol«tion,  and  their  infln- 

toMttA,      «nce  was  extended  anew  to  the  American  bolonrea    TThe  latter,  as 

Jff^Hllf!^  longer  deemed,  as  at  ^nt,  the  mere  proitfrty  of  the  Ung,  b^^n  mw 
iormkm.  to  be  regarded  as  portions  of  the  British  empire,  and  subject  la 
7.  porito-    parliamentary  legialation.t    ^Viewed  in  one  light,  as  abridging  the 

•M^ft^tet  pretensions  of  the  crown,  and  limiting  arbitrary  abuses,  thi^  duagt 
rUiictUm    was  fiivorable  to  the  colonies ;  but,, on  the  4>ther  hand,  it  subjeeled 

«v^|^  oof-  theuL  by  statutory  enactments^  to  the  moSt^  arbitrary  eommercisi 

8.  J^MT*  qf  restnctions  which  the  selfirii  policy  of  parliament  might  think 

tku  change,  proper  to  impose  upon  them. 

•  Th^  Savt-      73.  •Scarcely  was  Charles  th<)  Second  seated  upon  the  throne^ 

gallon  Act.  ^i^qq  the  Navigation  Act  was  remodelled  and  perft<*ted,  eo  as  to  be- 


•  Lord  Rnntl  and  Algernon  Sldikey.    Holtam  mje  Sidney  had  propoMd  **  one  only  oltfKt 
tar  his  political  conduot,— the  establlj^ent  of  a  republic  in  England." 

t  K  was  at  lint  the  naaxim  of  the  eoort  that  the  king  alone,  and  not  the  Icing  aad  padia* 
nent.  poasesMd  Jaiisdictlon  orer  the  ooloniee.  It  was  In  accordance  with  tide  ticw  that  vhca, 
ih  the  reign  of  Jamea  the  jptrst,  a  bill  for  n^olating  the  American  ftslierlee  was  inlrodaced  hHo 
the  houae  of  oommonSf  Sir  Oeorge  OalTert,  (hen  Secretary  of  State,  conreyed  to  the  hovie  the 
following  intimation  from  the  liing :  "  America  ii  not  annexed  to  the  realm,  nor  vitbia  dN 
juiisdicnon  of  parliament:  you  have  therefore  no  right  to  Interiere.^'  The cluuter  of  l^raa- 
•yltania  was  the  Qrrt  American  tharter  that  rec^gnilsed  any  legtdatiTe  aatliority  of  parUiawr 
Of«r  the  eoloniea. 
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thABftst  liiportaat  bmidh  of  tho  ooiiiiiiei!t>i4r6ode  of  EngUnd.  oraklvs  n. 
^Bj  tikis  statute,  the  jutural  rights  of  foreign  nations  and  of  tiie  IflflO— laag. 
AmariosB  ootonies  irere  aaorifi^  to  Briti^  interestsi    ^BesideB  |.  jt,gtikrm 
I  iwny  other  important -proTisions,  it  was  enacted  that  no  merohan-  '  ^^Eei*. 

dise  should  be  imporlad  into  any  t>f  the  British  settlements,  or  ex-  *'£Sif^[jf 
ported  frdm  Ihem,  but  in  Tessels  boiH  in  England  or  "her  planti^    fnoSSSL 
tions^and  naTigated  bj  Englishmen:  ani^that  non^  but  natire  or 
■atnraUii^  sul^ects  should  exeroiBe  the  oocupation  ef  merchant  or 
ftetor  in  ai^  English  settlement^  under  the  peaalt j  of  fiHrfbitojre  of 
goods  and  ohatteb.  •     «  .  • 

74.  'The  most  important  arlioles  of  Amerioa»inda8tr3r,  such  as  t.  jtrr^fi*- 
sogar,  tobaoooy  cotton,  wod,  indigo, > ginger^  &c,-*artiolos  irhioh    <^fgg 
would  not  eompet^  in  the  Engli^  morlKt  with  English  pi^uctions,    §omnmm 
-— werp  prohibited  from  beiuff  exported  to  «uay  other  coun^  than   '^^j^^ 
,  Englaad ;  and  such  oonunodities  only  as  the  Englfth  mmhant  ' 

nii^t  not  find  oowrenient  to  buy,  were  ftllow^ed  to* be  shipped  to        ^  , 
\  other  countries  of  Europe^    « As  some  -obrnpcn^iition  for  'these  jre-    4  cmttn 

,  stricdons,  a  seeming  monopoly  <jf  the  tobac^  tradcHPriih  EngWtt    fSSSdu 

,  was  conferred  on  the  Amertciiii  colonies,  ^'prohibiting* the  oulli-  JmSSiSi 

▼aUon  of  that  plant  in  England,  lifiland^  Oftemsey,  4r  Jersey^-— 
,  coantsies.  howerer^  npt  naturally  adapted  to  its  g^wtU,  %nd  which 

I  could.be  UUle  ii\jured  l^  the  depriyation.  -   • 

.  75.  'In  1663  the  provisions  qtjh»  NaTigatioir  Acts  were  estefid^  1^  Emt§mtm 
so^as  to  pro^bit  the  importatioi}  of  European  oonunodities  into  the  J^^^ffjn 
colonies,  except  in  English  ships  laden  in  finglaod.  by  wliicfa-the       tm»* 
I  cslonics  Were  eempeUed  to  huy  in  England  all  forei{|$n  articles 

which  they  n9e4ed,  and  which  6ey  nugUt  ofb^lmTe  obfeSined  more 
adfantf^geoosly  :from  other  countries.    *aI  the  ssme  tiine  tlie  d^    •.  AvaiMi 
sigtt*of  this  commeroiai  poli^  was  4eblai;ed  CO  be  to  retain  the  coU  '^SSmidM 
omes  in  firm  dependence  upon  the  mother  country,  and  oblige  them      roue^. 
to  contribuCe,to  her  advantafffrby  the  employment  ^SnglUi  iStdp*   , 
ping,  amf  the  oqqcversion  ef  Enigland  into  a  mart  or  •emporium  <qr 
all  such  coosmodifties/uB  ihe  colonijBB. might,  require  to  m  supplied 
with.-  TNime  yean  later*  the  liberty  of  fireeirade  between  the  Col- 1  narther  mt 
onies  th^miwlTCd  was  taken  .awa9\  by  the;uniM>sitio»  of  %  -tax  on  ^J^SSSS 
coDUiediUev  teported  from  one  colony  to  another.  tutu. 

76.  *  As  flfc^  provisions  of  these  celebrated  Navigation  Acts^  which  •«  in  i^ru 
have  been  so  vaunted  by  En^ish  writers  as  to  )ie  called. the  jm/Zo-  ^'SpHlS^ 
dimmj  or  tuteiar  .deitjf  0/  the  wmmih^  rf  England^  continued  to  be  tumtng  /As 
more  or  less  strictly  enfof^ced  against  .the  America^  oolonies  untH  JSfj^fST^ 
the  acquisition  of  their  iadeiAoDidence,  their  impoMaace  requires  a  cAa  naxOg^- 
fiurther  exao^natiou  bf  theix  principl^.aad  of  the  effe^  naturally  ^^  *^  ' 
resnhing  from  them. 

77.  *The8e  acts  were  evidently  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  \Thm  mk^ 
colonies-were  established  at  the  cost  4>f  the  mother  oounOry,  and  for  *gg*  JJIg* 
her  benefit ;  and  oi>  this  ground  the  system  Af  reqtrieted  -trade  was      dpSu 
defended  by  Montesquieu,  who  says:*  i^'It  has  been  established  10.  jufMi^ 
that  the  mother  coctetsy  alone  shall  trndein  the  cdhmies.  and  that   ^fLf^"^^. 
from  very  good  reasons,  beqauso  the  4esign  of  the  8«t&enltnt9  wae  Sj^TirrS} 
the  extension  of  commerce^  and  not  the  foyndhtion  of  a  d^,  or  of  a  ^SjifoSt 
new  epipire.''    But  thid  prinoiide  wyts  not^  olearly.  appticable  to  the  ^jSLiam 
American  colonie^for  none  of  th^m  wVrefoundea  l^  the  -Bnglish     toionkg. 
government ;  and  the  design  which  led  to  their  estfU>lishment  was 
either  private  adventure  on  the  paM  of  compiy4es  or  indlvidualsy- 
or  a  dnire  to  escape  fro^  thei  oppressions  of  the  mother  country.  >     ' 


•  8piHt  of  Uw«,  Book  XXI,  €^  adL 
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ANALT819.  r    78.  1TI16  NftTigation  Aoti^  by  makiiig  EngUnd  the  aftrt  «f  Ikt 
' —  principal  products  of  the  rising  states,  and  bj«(irohibituig  t]i«  latter 


vVrtf  wflff  ^i*^™  purohasing  European  oommoditles  from  any  oikar 

Irygacy  shackled  tkcir  oommerclal  liberties,  and  conferred  upoo  BritiA 

^tStti^MMo  merchants  a  monopoly  of  the  most  odious  character — eaeept  cn^ 

CM  ootonitf   arit  extended  to  aU  Englishmen,  instead  of  being  gsstneied  la  a 

sinsle  indiyldu^  or  company.    X^o  system  was  po^iively  iigvrioas 

to  Sue  colonies,*  the  natural  and  obTious  eifectaof  any  nooiiopol^af 

^eir  trade;  while  EngUfnd  alone,  or  English  merchaata,  rci^wd 

t.  Tht  latter  the  exclusive  benefit  «f  it.    >Depriyed  of  the  adtaatagts  of  an 


Jff^fjLy  -market,  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  sell  for  a  little  laqa  tliaii  they 


^nmshau9    otherwise  mighthsTe  done,  and  to  buy  at  a  somewhat  dearer  rate, 

Mrf  MHr    and  thus  were  wpnged,  both  in  their*  purchases  and  saleai 

a  TMimft-       '^^'  ^^^  ^^  practical  operation  of  the  system  was  not,  in  its 

tern  not  to    resylt^  so  beneficial  to  the  people  of  England,  as  might,  at  first,  be 

^'SUSSm^  expected ;  as  what  lHtl6  they  gained,  if  any  at  all,  by  t&e  addhional 

fSSn,  atjirtt  efa^pnesS  of  colonial  products^  was  overbalanced  by  the  dfecta  ef 

4*^^*1^  'l>e'P'<>^fci*<wyres*rietion8  to  which  thift  system  gave  rise.    f4s 

tfSS&nitf  merchants  wei^  seear€|[  by  law  against  foreign  competition,  the 

^^*^    landholders  demandietf  a  similar  protection  to  secure  the  piefils 

^SSe^    of  their  capital ;  |ind  Engli&  eom-laws  begim  to  be  enacted^  seen«> 

lich,  fieher,  ing  to  the  home  producer  a  qioiv>poly  against  the  wheat  and  xj9 

Ji^S^*  of  other  countries ;  and  the  English  p<>op*-the  great  tnaas  of  eoa- 

'^  sumers  and  laborers,,  werft  made  ^  suffer  by  Ike  inf /easing  pries 

of  briMd.    While  the  navigatioA'aotS)  alkd  the  prohibitory  ijjta^ 

of  which  tliey  formed  a  pArtj  increased  the  na^ral  power  of  Fnglait) 

ext^eoded  her  carrying  tijada  and  multiplied  the  wealth  of  her  mcr> 

chants,  roanufoBturers,  landholders,  and  ca{ntalists  generally,  thcj 

'  iiTCVAcably  itedpned  the  Chains  ofw%Tery  upon  a  numeroos  paapcr 

population.        '  ^    ' 

1.  Tehdai^    '  80.  &Bat  ^the  commercial  policy  of  England  tended,  farther,  ts 

ji^J^.  .alienate  fi*em  her  the  affections  of  the  colonies,  who  nattnraUy 

ieyofiS^*  aspired  after  independence,«as  the  onlymeatns  of  derelopla^  their 

^Sut&  ^S>  ^^^^^'7  ^°^  rtito'urces,  by  seotti*ing  Hiote  commercial  r^ts  ef 

nin»<^%^  which  England  had  deprived  thettL    tltshould  not  be  eoiieaBlcd 

ctoonut      that  the  commercial  |9art  of  thb' colonial  system  of  England,  i*> 

i^eoSSi  oeived  at  all  times  the  ardent  support  of  the  two  prominent  par> 

»y$tmi  nup-  ties  of  ihe  kin^onl,  both  Wh^gs  iii  Tories ;  nor  yet,  on  the  olh» 

tSSSM^iimd  ^i^^^i  that  the  greatest  British  economist,  Adam  Smith,  clearly 

tortet    D9-  demonstrated  its  impolicy,  and  deelarM  it  to  be  ^  a  manifest  riela- 


jUma^ialli  tion  of  the  rights  of  mankind.''  -  7Y6t  nations  are^evef  slow  to 

Tr  SatiM»    don  any  system  of  poiiey  which  the  great  and  wealthy,  the  ^ 
ehSSitILm  ^^x^i^^o  few,"  are  interested  in  upholding.    >Morebver,  the 
«yMfm«  fa-  meroial  system  whldi  England  adopted  towards  her  eoloniea 
^'grmumS^  much  less  oppressive  than  the  colonial  policy  \>f  any  other  n 

womiiMy.  of  Europe  {  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  general  igao- 
2JP**ff^'f  ranee  tbNt  then  prevailed  of  the  Amdamental  principles  of  politkai 
jS!r WoiS^  Monomy,  constitutes  its*%eBt  apology.  Wliile  Franee,  Spain. 
lS?^Sm  Pbrtngal,  and  Denmark  ^'usoirily  conferred  the  monopoly  of  the 

naSoSaf   trade  of  their  colonies  u|n>n  exclusive  companies, -or  restricted  it  to 

*  Ewrqft.  *    a  partieulflKk*  port,  that  of  tha  British  settlements  was  open  to  the 

competition  of  all  British  trades^  and  admitted  to  all  the  harbois 

of  England. 

^  htUput*   «  81.  *In  non^  of  the  American  colonies  did  thii^eppflteiTe  sjHas 

tkm^vm    ^xdte  greater  indignation  than  in  Virginia^  where  the  kiyalty  ef 


'  • 
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iht  peofil*  «Hlcipai«d  kk  more  generous  reqni^l  of  royai  fkTor.  cRAV'ton. 
R«BOik9tnMioes  were  urged  against  the  naTigation  acts  as  a  griet-  Iwy-rVSt^ 
anoe,  and  petiti(ni8  were  presented  for  relief,  bat  to' no  effect ;  and   ]>frjrftifant/ 
when  itwBS  found  tha^  the  protinoial  authorities 'oonniTcd  with  <m/*K^ 
the  oolonists  in  evading  the- exactions  of  a  system  sodestruotiye  of  '^^S^SSST' 
their  interesta)  and  raqgnant  to  their  jpriheiplesy  a  royal  mandate  2{*gJ^^ 
was  BSuM,  reprimanoing  tlieD|  for  their  conduct ;  and  fbrts  Were  ""jff*** 
erected  at  the  modths4>f  the  prineipal  riTors,  vod  Tessels  sent  to 
eniise  on  the  coast  to  aid  in  ei^roing  a  strict  execution  of  the  law. 
>StiQ  the  Virginians  contriyed  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  trade  i-  ^^^'S^gi 
with  the  Dutch  at  Manhattiftn,  and  retaUating,  in«ome  degree,  th^    UmISS^ 
iignstice  with  whieh  they  were  treated,  they  enacted  a  law.  thai,   ^BtfiTiSST 
in  the  payment  of  debts,  Virginia  claimants  should  be  preferred  to    eHHSSl 
iZngiiah  creditors.    4t  waft  thus  ^hat  the  eommercial  regulation}!    s.jm/on» 
between  England  and  her  colonies,  instead  of  being  a  bond  of  peace  SSt^ffSi 
and  harmony,  based  on  mutual  interests^  became  a'souroe  of  ncni-    9o£SmS 
ling  jealousies^  and  YindictiTO  retaliations. 

82.  *Viiginia  had  promptly  acknowledged  Charles  II.  as  ^her  s.  comports 
lawful  aoTereign,  on  the  first  news  of  the  restoration  of  royalty^  S^rJSSSl 
but  Massachusetts  wfts  more  slow  aitd  guarded  in  returning  to  her  andmM* 
aUegianioe.  ^The  loose  character,  and  supposed  arbitihry  notions  of     f^^*^^ 
Charles,'  had  filled  the  Puritan  and  republican  colonists  of  Massa-  a^SSSyorS 
diusetts  with  alarm,  both /or  their  religion  add  their  liberCjbBs,  and  ^Sj^ifP' 
their  anxiety  was  increased  by  a  knowledge  of  the  oomplainto  ^SUkSfl 
agsiost  tiie  ooicoiy,  wliich-the  enemita  of  itff  p<^cy  or  indtitutibn^  ant^^^m 
had  presented  to  the  English  g0T<vvmk^t    *The  general  court  of    ehanuterr 
the  colony  immediately  convened  and  voted  addiresses  to  the  king   IJ^rjSlJJ^ 
and  parliament,  in  which  like  colonibts  justified  their  whole  con-  JmSSSurt 
duct,  and  solicited  protection  for  their  dvil   and  eoolesiastioA  ^  ^^SS^ 
institadons.    *A  gradioas  aqswef  waA  returned  by  the  king,  but    pi^f^i. 
the  apprehensions  of  the  colonistA  were  excited  anew  by  in1»Hi-  |  f^'^„  «j^' 
genoe  that  parliament  desired  to  enforce  the  naTigation  acts  '"'^f^^^^g^ 
a^unst  theB^  to  cut  off  their  commerDial  iiiieroouTse  with  Virginia   ^fflff^ 
and  the  We^k  Indies,  and  thatit  was  In  eotft^nqplation  to  send  out     ,\ 
a'gOT^raor-geninMd,  whose  jurisdiMion  shoul<f  Attend  over  all  the  > 

Morth  American  plantaUons.' 

83.  TAtthongh  fearing  tJbe  worst,  and  dreading  a  collision  with  r.  tmt  htfd 
the  eiown,  the- oolonists  were  not  dismayed,  but  boldly  meetiiig  the     ^"■'■mi. 
crisb  whieh  th^  apprehended,  th^  proceeded  to  set  forlfi,  in  a 

series  of  resolutions,  .a  declaration  of  their  rigl^ts,  and  the  limits  of 
their  obedience.  ^They^  deolfured  that  their  libefiies,  uqder  €K)d  s.  Nou^ 
and  their  charter,  weff,  to  choose  their  own  officers  and  regulate  l^ff^i 
their  duties;  to  exercise,  without  appeal,  except  i^inst  laws  re- 
pugnant to  those  of  England,  all  legudative,  efeoutlTe,  and  judicial 
power  for  the  gorernment  of  all  p<JnM>ns  within^the  lindts  of  their 
tertitory;.  to  defend  themseW^  by  foroe,  of  amia.  if  necessary, 
against  eyery  aggresnon ;  and  to  reject^  as  an'  infVingement  of  the 
fbndamental  rights  of  the  people,  any  imposition  or  tax  ti^uriohs 
to  the  promoiid  community,  and  cbiltraiy.  tO'^te  just  laws. 

84.  ^hey  AvOwed  their  allegianoe';  theiV  duty  to  defbnd  tbe  9,<3ontmm 
king's  person  and  dogninions  -,  to  maintain  rood  gorernment,  and  to  ^Stemfti- 
mnaerve  their  colony  as  a  dependency  df  the  English  crown ;  bui    ZSS^L 
by  denying  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  king,  and  by,  declaring  the    ^SiH. 
navigation  acts  an  inftingement  of  their  chartered  rights,  th^  jSSikuftnt. 
contraTened  the  most  important  prerogatiTes  w<hich  the  king  and 
parliament  claimed  t^e  right  of  exercising  oyer  \hem«    i^It  ^^not    it.  T^rjf 
until  after  all  these  proceedings,  prescribingf  as  it  wensj  the  terms  ^^^SSStqT 
ef  Toluntaiy  allegiance,  when  more  than  a'year  had  elapM  since    Charim  a 
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AKUxaia.  the  rtBtozvtioD.  that  CWlfB  H.  ins  fomally  ackJMwrtiwlyil  fa 
.  ■   '         MMsaohiuetts  bj  pabliepnxABiBlMi<Ai.A 

^1%  B5.  iRhode  laluid  M>pMn  to  hA««  exliibitedanore  time  wa  lint 

1.  Modi     policy,  and  leas  jealom  of  her  ligkta.  o»,  perbi^e,  yce^er'politfcJ 

SmaiSSr-  P^<^^^    '^  ^^^  »«  1^  applied  to  and  obtained  a 

mupSkS,  ihmipariianient,  aa  the  thenjnUmg  power  in  EnglaiVi.aad  hadi 

a  HarmitMr-  hnowledged  the  anpreoDaipy  of  parliament  daring  ua 


rilS3  fm»^  wealth ;  and  now,  with  eeger'haste,  and  wifli  nneh  real  or 

tn.        latis&otion,  she  proolaimed**  the  reetoration  of  moo 

h.qtnm.  m'tot^  expreasiQg  heaihith  that  ''the  gMdoaa  hand  of  Proridenee 

A  ^^^^Sj**  would  preeerve  her  peo^e  in  their  just  Hghte  and  priTikgea,"    'An 

'"^V^  i«ent  was  sent  to  Englhnd  to^eoliolt  tl^e  royal  ihTor.  and  a  aav 

garter  was  obtained,  althoogh,  owin^  to  boondary  dttpntaa  wi& 

e-Jolris.    Oonneddoat,  it  did  not  pMB  the  r^yid  seal  until  the  anmmer  of  lMft» 

^"SfSS^      86.  «Thia  charier,  granted  and  enjoined  nnivenal  religioas  le^ 

jn^&Ms  *<*>tioik';  gaye  to  the  Bihabitante  the  ri^ta  of  aetf^ovemnMol and 

SS^SSit  ^  Tesp^oled  their  aomplea  aa  to  ondt  the  requirement  from  them 

^'"^''^  of  the  nstaal  oaih  of  allegianoe  to  the  erown,  bat  which  waa  re- 

qoired  of  the  people  of  Oonneotioat  by  tiie  ehaiter  girea 

about  the  aame  time:    The  Conneetioaft  jdiarter,  equally  di 

•      with  that  of  Rhode  Island,  fiutfaeir  differed  from  it  1^  the 

asjjtf^  <<any  expreaa  allusion  to  matters  ttf  religion.    sWhila  in  both  a 

*i!i7SSm    oonfoi^tyto  the  laws  of  England  aras  required,  aa  th«  tcnmre  1^ 

^SSSSJl  whiohthepriTilegeaof  thep(Opleweretobeeiyoyed,ycam> 

^"'^"^    was  ]p>Tided  for  asoertainkig  tk  enlbroing  this  obaerfanea ; 

English  xdonarohwas  thea^by  exdudad  from  every 

means  of  interposition  or  oontrol ;  an  otersightof  whudi  the 

laify era  of  Rwgli^nH  were  aftetwirds  sensible,  but  whic^  thej 

,    .         '   then  unable  to  remedy. 

t.  fl>iir^-       87.  *From  none  ether  of  the  Ateerioan  oolonieB  dlH  theaiMtmy 

i&i^PjBSm^-  ezaotionaof  the  EngHah  goYemment  reoeiTO  sudi  oonalaat  and  an- 

S'^VaS^  yielding  oppoeition  as  fksm  Massaehuaetis;  and  it  waa  donbthm 

%SSm!^  for  this  reason  ^that,  of  uU  the  oolonies,  Biasssehusetea  #m  eter 

the  En^uk  made  the  moet  prOndnent  oljeot  of  rdyal  Tengeano^    ^AMhon^ 


7  3^  aT  ^^^^^  ^^  ^eeond  had  oonaentedthat  Idaflsaohnsetls  shonld  relam 

mmtanmiA  ^er  charter,  yet  9l  the  aame  time  he  den^anded  the^moat  unliaulod 

^gggjj{*y  aoknowledgnjent  of  <iie  r<^al  aupremacy.    He  required  that  all  the 

Omrm  n.   laws  an4  ordinances  of  the  colony,  passed  during  the  period  of  the 

|5g2.     oommonweolth  ahould  be  declared  invalid,  and  that  such  aa  wtf* 

repugnant  to  the  royal  autiliority  should  be»repealed ;  that  the  oath 

of  allegiance  dibnld  be  taken  by  erery  person;  that<justioe  ahooM 

'  *        be  administered  in  the  king's  name;  that  tiie  Episcopal  worship 

should  be  tolerated :  and  that  the  electire  franchise  abonld  be  ex* 

tended  to  all  freeholders  6f  competent  estates,  without  referenee  te 

peouliarities  of  religibus'fidth. 

a  NBftfftf  tf      8S.  *The  nature  of  these  requi^fions  was  not  so  otgeetionahle  ss 

^^^SSS*  ^^  principle  of  the  right  of  royiQ  interTerenoe.  which  their  conees- 

flMnit,  and  pion  would  seem  to  efllnbli3h.    iThe  question  o^  liberty.whioh  they 

JiSncf  toS2k  ii>^olyed  was  alone  sufSpi^  to  awaken  the  active  jealousy  and  op- 

xAMpk  ,    position  of  the  colonists,  and  they  >rentnaUy  complied  with  oalj 

one4>f  the  royhl  demands^— that  which  diMted  judicial  proeeed- 

ings  to  be  conducted  in  the  king's  name.'     " 

f.  Ommm      89.  .>Wheii,  in  1664,  commiasiQners  were  sent  out  to  regulate  the 

^{SSPSr  ^^^'^^  d^New  England,  the  people  of  <Mas8achuselts.di8regBded 

.miof^oertA  their  authority,  and  answered  their  demands  by  a  petition  to  the 

^vSSSSP  iun&  ^P'MSUV  their  willingnesa  to  testier  their  allegianoe  in  a^ 

righteous  wagx,  but  deprecating  the  diseretlonary  authority  aad 

arbitrary  measures  of  the  eommiasioners,  as  tending  to  the  nttsf 
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tmlfnaaauBi  of  the  JllMities  tut  the  oolontoto.    ^Tkej  deelftred'  that  crarlksil 
if  they  were  to  be  depriyed  of  the  instituttoiis  to  which  they  were  1600—1686. 
BO  nnoh' attached,  and  for  whioh  th'ey  had  encotfateved  so  great  j  j,^^ 
difficotties  and  dangers^  tl^ey  would  aeek  to  re-establish  them  1p  aimuioneon- 
■ooie  more  distant  temibry;  and  they  conokided  fheii*  petitioih  '"puutSi?* 
with  the  fbllowiag  earnest  entreaty.    *^  Let'  dor  goTwnment  Uto,  %,  omaurtm 
oar  eharter  Utc^  oar  magiatjtetes  Uve.  6ar  'laws  and  liberties  liTo,    ^  %£*''' 
ovraUgtoaseigoymentsUTe:  so  shall  we  aU  yet  hate  fiiHher  cause 
to  say  ih>m  oar  hearts,  let  the  king  Utb  ftyvTer." 

90^  *U  is  interesting  to  obeerre  how  ingenieosly,  throaghont  s.  CAar«d«r. 
this  comtrorersy,  the  people  ^Tltded,  rather  than  oppOsedrthede-  ^'StSSSS' 
Bvmds  of  the  oomxnissio&ers.    When'at  length  the  latter^  proroked    •JontftJU 
by  these  evMions,  dhinanded  from  the  $^ex«l  oonrt  of  thf  colony  an  ^ShSSsSm- 
ezpUeit  answer  to  the  <|aesiion,  if  Ihey  acknowledge  the  atfthor^fcy*  mimtontn, 
of  hitaiveety'^conimisBion  ?  4he  csart  desired  to  be  e;ccaM  from 
giving  any  o&er  answer  than  thatthey  acknowledged  the  aathority 
of  Us  ■igesty's  Charter,  with  ^hleh  they  declared  th^aselYes  mnch         ,  t^  ^ 
better  ac^oMntedt    But  when  at  length  the  oommissionelv  at- 
tempted »  praetieai  aes^rthm  of  their  pretensions  by  anthorizinr    ^ 
appeals  to  themselTes  in  oitU  suits  that  Jiod  already  been  decided 
liy  theproTineial  tribanals^  the  general  court  promptly  interfered, 
and  In  th^iMmA  of  th«  king,  and  by  the  authoHty  of  their  charter, 
arrested  the  proceedings. 

91.  .^Tli^  Jbvwvdness  of  Massachusetts  in  rteistf^ig  the  royal  i  ^mmthur 
ooumissionert  iruM^oroly  repr6Ted  b^^the  king,  wlfytook  Qoeasilpn  'jffjff^Hf 
at  tBe  same  time  to  lapress  his  siftisfltotion-  of  the  ccnducl  of  all  the       Aiet. 
other  colonies.    WL  royal  maadote  Was  next  issued,  commanding  .Aprflv  imc 
the  geneml  'court  of  MasMhudetts  to  eeild  deputies  to  England  to  s  R^ui^isd 
answer  the  eharges  preferred  against  it.    'But  eyen  this  command  '"'^^J^^^ 
was  diaolx^ed,  t^e  court  deotaring.  in  reply  to  the  requisition,  that  ofohmt  fur. 
'they  had  alread/  furnifcb^  their  views  in  writing^  so  that  the  «•  Deeikut  'to 
aUest  persons  among  tkem  could  not  declare  their  case  mbrft  fhliy.'  ^^^^mandf"*' 
^At  the  same  time,  howet'er.lhecolonistsbuide^amesi^protestation^  LProMta' 
of  thmr  loyalty;  and  a^a  aentonstration  of  their  piofessiontf,  they  lS!lSS£u 
naAutOBsly  Ainiisl|^  supplies  for  the  English  fleet  in  the  west  ^hStSfSy, 
Indies,  and  pnrrinfeed  a  ship  load  of  'masts  which  they  Kfent  to  the 
king.;  a  present  then  pai^ticalarly  yaluable  to^hin),  and  to  which 
he  condescended  to  give* a  gracious  aedeptanoe.    rThe  Dutch  w^r  %.cameaffuu 
la  which  the  Jdngwas  inyolyed  M  this  time — ^the  rising  discern-  <^j2^  <^ 
tei^ts'of  his  own  snt^Mts— the  dreadftil  affliction  of  the  plague*  and'  ^iSS^' 
the  ipreat  lire  of  liondon,«4auaed  him  to  suspend  for  a  while  the»    ^'^fft^ 
ez^cation  of  his  designs  against  the  iV\^ittltions  of  New  England.  England!'* 
*The  kingfs  council  often"discitese<^  the.affiurs  of  Massachusetts,      a.  \vi\. 
and  yarioos  propositions  were  msde  for  mepadng  or  conoiliatingthe  s  DitetufHonB 
^ stubborn peo(>le of  tha^ colony"  intoa mOre  Jutiful allegiance ;  but  JHUj^Snii' 
oven  at  that  early  di^  there  were  not  wafltmg  those  who  enter-  openrewJi. 


•  The  pligaa  oaoumli  in  tbe  rammer  and  antaoui  of  1666,  and  wm  matln»A  to  London. 
Home  makes  no  men^on  of  4t :  Un^ard  gitea  a  thjillingjusoount  of  l||i  horron.  The  diseaaa 
gencfFaUy  manlfeitell  itself  by  the  usual  febrile  symptomaaPf  shirerlnff,  nausea,  headache,  alid 
deUrinm— tfien.*  sudden  fidntmaa— Che  yietim  beeame  spotted  on  <ne  breast,  and  within  an 
hmr  life  was  eztinet  Bnt  fe:ir  veeovemd  from  the  dise4so,  and  dieath  followed  within  two  or 
three  days  from  the  first  i^ymptoms.  Boring  one  week,  in  Sisptembec,  more  than  ten  thousand 
died.    The  whole  number  of  Tiettms  was  bore  tha^  one>handrod  thoa8and.\ 

la  September  of  the  ^Uolring  year,  1699,  oocnrred  the  great  ffre  of  Vondon,  by  whioh  thiX' 
teen  thDoaaad  two  hundred  dialings  erere'eonsumed,  and  two  hundred  thousand  people  left 
dsstitote.  Two-thirds  of  (he,  metropolis  were  reduced  to  ashes.  London  became  mnoh  mcfn 
beaMhy  after  the  fire,  and  the  plague,  which  formerly  broke  out  twiice  or  thrice  ereiy  jDentnxy, 
Md  indeed  was  always  lurking  in' some  corner  of  ttte  city,  has  sciupely  erer  appeafed  bUmc 
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ANALYSIS,  ^ined  soioiis  Ates  thA  ik»  eolony  wis  on  tlie  nrj  briiA  cC  r^ 
nounoing  angr  dependenoe  apon  the  orown. 


1.  Kbtertde-      93.  >Aboa(  t^«  dose  of  King  Philip's  W*r,  the  kiDg% 
"^SfESr^  of  subTerting  the  liberties  of  Neir  England  were  reiiTed 
utHdriviSei.  the  opportonity  whiohthe  oontroTersy  -between  Massi 
.   1679.     '^d  Mason  and  Qoiges,  presented  fbr  th«  royal  inierMenoe, 

1660      ^^^  Hampshire  oontrary  to  her  wishes,  was  made  a  diitingt 
s.  oonttHu-  ^^  *°^  oompelled  to  reeeiye  a  n^al  go^emon    sMassadna 
wiM  qfj^M   had  neglected  the  Acts  pf  Nayigation— 4he  merohants  of  Eoginwi 
*^ISm^'  oOmplAined  against  hez^-she  responded  by  deolaring  these  A^-  — 
MamS/iU'  .  inTasiotf  of  the  rights  and  liberies  of  th^  celonists, '^  f  Aqr  asr 
^^ShejSj^  /<7>refenreJ  M  parhamtiA^  and  when  finally  the  colony  reftam 
taA.   '    send  agents  to  Ea^aitd  wi<h  Aill  powers  to  settle  dispotcs  bgr 
4ng  the  required  sabmissions,  a  writ  of  qito  warranto 


••  Juaj  »f  and  English  jadges  decided*  that  Maaaachnsetts  had  tefeiied 
8.  JMotto  m-  <^l^<^i^^-  ^bode  Island  and  Cennadioiit  had  also  evaded  the 
andtSSiCon'  Acts  of  NsTigatlon,  yet  their  oondnet  was  soffered  to  pass  wrifthest 
oSSd!^  ^prehen^on^  It  was  probably  thonght  that  the  iasne  of  tli«  oa»- 
more  imi/y.  t^t  with  the  more  obnoxious  province  ef  MaasanJhosstta  wovld  m- 

Tolve  the  fiskte  o(  all  the  other  New  Engtoad  settlements. 

4.  fkbu  eon-     93.  ^Thronghotit  this  controveny,  the  general  coui  nf,Ma»a 

*wc&Sm    <^l^uae^^  and  the  people  in  their  assemblies,  repeatedly  dedarod  tk^ 

tfwpugkout  would  never  show  themselves  unworthy  ef  liberty  bynmkiag  a 

''^vSHt^^   Toluntarysajrenderof  it;  asserl|ing,<'that  itwasbettcrtodieby 

other  hlulc(^  tluin  their  own.'' — The  resolute^  unbending  wjrtoa, 

with  which  Massai^usetts  defended  the  system  of  Ubesty  wUeh 

her  early  Puritan  settlers  had  established,*  and  goaided  w&k  saA 

6.  Qr^mf  qf  jealous  care,  deserves  our  warmest  eommehdatian.    'The  na^iy 

fftSeruSSS^  tion  ^jcts  were  an  indirect  mode*e*f  taxing  the  oommeree  oC  tts 

tionqeu.    oolomes  fbr^he  benefit  of  England;  hml  the  opposition  tot 

bosedj  nudnly,  on  the  illegality  and  il^1lStice  of  taxation 

represen^ition— a  prinoiple   on   which  the  'cohmias 

declLred  and  maintained  their  independence.  * 

fjTttfttMTfim    '  94«  *The  r^sn  of  Charles  U.  w^essed  the  snbverrioa  of  the 

£!dS^  power  of  the  Dutch  in  America,  l^  the  oinproToke^  aad  w^Jol 

America,     conquest,  of  New*  Netherlands.    ^The  esrly  rbbrds  of  tlie  Dmtdi 

TJB>r<vr«e-  colenists  ftirnish  few  important  materials  for  histary,  and  tkor 

SSehoSi-  ^^  annals  are  little  else  than  a*chroni(ue.of  their  eontenfaans 

nuu.      and  struggles  with  the  English,  the  Swedes,  and^the  TwkIs*^ 

8.  itfmW  ^During  the  administration,  of  Peter  StujmdPm^  t&e  last  of  its 

^Sf^t^  putch  ^vemors,  the  colony  attained  S0me  dfgree  of  proApority. 

vttant.      and  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  population  of  the  meirofioBa 

appears  to  hare  numbered  about  3000  souls,  nearly  a  third  of  when 

abandoned  their  homes,  rather  thaa.become  sulgeots  of  the  British 

0.  Hi9de»-    empire.    ^Thef  veneraDie  and  worthy  Stuyvesant  remained,  and  In 

(wtimu-    the  following  CMk^uryUiis  descendaAta,  -inheriting  his  worth 

popularity,  were  frequently  elected  to  the  magistracy  of  the  dty. 

10.  Conqumt      99.  ><>The  grant  of  Vew  Netherlands  to  the  duke  of  York,  ai 
^^j*Jjj«j-  the  conquest  which  soon  follpwed,  J>laeed,  for  the  fiist  time;  the 
^'et0  NeiSi^  whole  sea-coast  of  the  thirteen  original  iStates  under  the  dominion 

l^»^'  of  the  English  croT^n.  The  dismemberment  of  New  Netkerlaads 
followed,  the  terriUAy  of  New  Jersey  was  granted  away,  that,  of 
Delaware  wqs  soon  after  giyen  to  Penn,  and  the  prpvince  of  New 
York  alone  remained  under,  ^he  gov<imment  of  the  royal  peo- 

11.  Seu  Setk»  prietaryi  i^Under  Ids  Arbitrary  rule,  the  people,  during  i 


tfu  govem-  ^^y^  ^^  politicu  privilera.  but  they  did  not  escape  the  infln- 
wtentofthi  enoe  of  free  principles  whiw  nad  grown  up  in  the  surroundiag 
Dtoottfr^k.  eoloniea,  fior  did  they  oease  to  protest  against  arbitrary 
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and  to  d«iiiaiul  a  share  of  tike  lefdalatiTe  aiitiioritf,  bj  t^e  eslaUish-  or  aaus  h 

ment  of  a  representatiTe  aasembfy,  until,  after  JbtftTing  been  treated  mP— MW- 
as  a  oonquend  people  Ibr  nearly  twenty  years,  tb«ir  eiforts  were 

finally  crowned  witk  sttooesQ.*    ^J(t  is  a  singular  colnoidenoe  that  ^  ngg.  ^^ 

liew  York  obtained  a  free  eonetiiultion  at  nearly  the  same  time  p-  *■• 

tbat  the  chartered  righth^of  the  New  England  colonies  were  eub-  SiiS^JK^y 

TWted^uring  the  \a£t  days  qbT  the  reign  ^  Chailes  the  Second.  *^^'™* 

,9^.  "The  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  is  another  important  erent  9.  BetUtmmu 

ill  our  history,  w^oh  occurred  during  tiie  reign  of  Charles  11..  and  ^J^SSP^ 
which  requires- a.  more  extended  aeoount  of  the.  character  of  the 
e^rly  colonists,  and  the  plan  and  principles  of  tiieii;  government,, 
than  we  have  given  in  the  narrative  part  of  this  work.     ; 

97.  *The  duaken,  or,  as  they  style  tnemselves,  "  Friends,''  word  s.  RUe  ^tkt 
a  Puritan  sect  which  originated  in  England  about  the  oommenoe-  QuMktn. 
ment  of  the  domestic  troi^lee  and.  civiTiwr  which  M  to  theaub- 

venion  of  royalty,  and  the  establishment  of  the  comnvonwealth  or 

republic.    «These^ere  tiknes  of  extraordinary  civil,  political,  iad  4.  okAm-m- 

rdigioos  convulsion,  when  so  aiany  entbusiastio  and  often  extfata-  iftwteKfe 

gaat  sects  aicosf  to^  disiurb  the  ecclesiaeticsl  arrangeme^  whnh  *^^' 
had  previously  been  established. 

98.  sAmong  these  sects,  as  WilU^nrPenn-staCeSj'in  his  Brief  Aor  s.  wmiam 
eonnt  pt  the  Rise  and  Progretf  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  was  Fmn<*  «e- 
aparty  "calledSeekertfby  some,andtheF|u^yof  Loveby  ethera-.^2^2[J^ 
who  were  aoonstoined  to  meet  together^  not  Ibrmally  U>  preach  and  «>^ 
fnj  at  ^ipointed  times  and  places,  but  wiio  vraited  together 

in  aleace,  tUl  something  arose  in  any  ohe  of  their  minds  that  sa- ' 

vored  of  a  divine  q^r^.    *^lmoBg  these,  however,«ome  theoe  .were  •.flito«eMMC 

who  ran  out  in  their  own  inyginationa  and.  breoghtf  forth^  a  meur  %S!^ij^ 

strous  birth.    These,  from  the  extrav&gaiioes  *  of  theii^  discoarws  ^ESnun. 

aqd  praotioes.  acquired  the  name  of  Ranters.    They  interpreted 

Christ^a  ftilfilling  the  law  for  us,  as  a  disciiarge  from  any  obligatioii 

erduiy  the  lalrirequired  ft^  us ;  inferrisg  thatit  waknownesiA 

to  do  OLatj  which,  before, It  was  a  din  to  commit;  the  slavish  ftar 

ef  the  law  being  oUien  off^  and  all  things  that  man  did  being  gbod, 

if  he  did  them  with  the  mmd  and  persuasion  that4t  was'te." 

99.  7it^^pears  from  this  that  the  earl^  ^^Ranterq,''  who  have  7,  tk§E^nt- 
hnnkfjbt  apQB  the  (iluak^rs  a^uch  of -tli^odium-that  hitt  ailached  to  «rt.  *"  ^J*** 
Ike  seet^  were  regav4ed  by  Penn  as  an  unworthy  branch  of  the  so«  krmSiSftu 
dety  to  which  he  belonged.  '>The  founder  of  the  acknowledged     OiMterv. 
Quakers,  or  Friends,  was  George  Fox,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  who  ^£f'jg!l2Sr 
assumed  the  office  of  a  preaoher  or  instrdctojr  of  others  in  1646.  iw  t^^^S 
the  22d  year  of  his  age.    'We  will  quote  here  from  Qodwin,  author     ^fT!"^ 
ef  an  able  history  of  the  commonweaUh  of  England,  whatT  ^[>pears  L^SSSfwiL 
to  be  an  impartaa}  account  of  some  of  the  early  tenets  and  practices       tory-  ' 
ef  the  sect  and  tts^ounder. 

100«  ^^^  The  tenets  of  the  (iluakerawere  oC  a  peculiar  sort ;  inno-  w.  TmM»^ 
cent  in  themMlres ;  but,espeolally  in  their  first  announcement,  and  'JJSSm^* 
b^five  they  were  known  as* the  characteristio^  ef  a  bsdy  of  men     vSiSU, 
of  pure  and  irreproa<diable  dlspo^itiona,  calculated  to>  giv^  geaeval 
offence.    They  reftised  to  put  off  their  hats,  or  to  praotice  any  of 
^  establisheii  Ibrms  of  courtesy,  holding  that  the  Christian  re- 
l^ion  required  ^f  its  votaries  that  they  should  be  no  respecters  of 
personam    Th^  opposed  war  as  unlawful,  denied  the  payment  of 
tithes,  and  disclaimed  the  sanction  of  an  oath.    They  married  in -a 
form  of  their  owvi,  not  8ubinit|ing,  in  this  artide,  to  the  laws  of  their 
eonntiy,  and  pronounoed  of  baptism  and  the'  Lord's  Supper,  thai 
th^  were  of  temporary  obl%atio^  and  were  now  become  '^obeoleta. 
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AJTALTMS.  llieg^  wor6  «  gttit  of  peeiiliar  plalnii^  an4  "wtH  tke  detchraMi 
-   -  ttMUues  •f.ihe  ini^titatioii  of' priesthood. 

..  charmoter,      101.  ^^Fox  Idiaself  wu  a  man  of  ii  fenrcat  mind,  aad,  tkoock 

pSHffljf^  Uttle  indebted  to  the  arte  of  eduostioo,,  had  ap<^i<M]s  fl«ir  of  word^ 

Jte.       and  great  e^eray  in  enfbrcing  nthat  hetaught    Hie  first  dbeomev 

.   wtiire  addresaedto  a  small  nnmbei^  of  persons  who  were  pirobaMy 

prepared  t0  receive  his  instmetaons  with  dererenoe.    JSbt.  hating 

passed  liMraagh  this  ordeal,  he,  in  tKe  year  1647,  dedaimea  bcAte 

anmeiroue  meetings  of  religious  persons,  and  people  oame  from  ftr 

a  pMin*t«e-  and  near  to  hear  him.'  sPenn  says,  tnat  the  meal  awAU,  living, 

*<'*'**^**^  rerjeront  frame  df  biilid  lie  eiwr  saw  in  a  human  bong,  was  that  ef 

«Fox  in  prayer-;  and  Fox,  speaking  <tf  a  prayer  he  poored  forth  in 

'  the  jf east  4648,  infbnns  ns,  Uiat  to  aU  the  perscms  foresent  the  hooae 

seemed  to  be-shaken,  eren  as  it  happened  to  the  aposUcs  in  their  I 

meetings  imihediately  after  the  asoension  of  Christ  \ 

8.  ¥»ttm       liOa.  *^The  eonrse  he  punlned  Wdb  sdch  as  came  to^  him  by  im- 
^SSrl^  ^'^^  ^  ^^*  mofiient.  withont  premeditatibn ;  and^  he  felt  impcDed 

flSSffSl     to  resort  to  eonrts  of  justice^  oryingkfor  an.  impartial  adminisirBtiaa, 
aBd'exh<;rting  thoi  judges  to  a  consdentioas  .diachaige  of  their 
dMty ;  to  inns^  lorging  the  keepers  t<^  disoonntenanoe  iptempctance; 
and  to!  wakes  and  fairs,  declaiming  agaipstprdflincy.   HecaimeiBte 
•  *   ^larkets,  and  exhortoa  those  ifho  sold*  to  d^  J^utly ;  he  tesfeiM 
'  '  againsl  monntebanks ;  i^id,  when  the  bdl  rans  for  ehnrch,  he  Mft 

i|  striking  <fti  his  heart  beliering  thht  it  <^ed  men  to  market  far 
that  prefsioDS  gospel^  whiclr  was  ordained  to  be  dispensed  withoaft 
iBone^  and  without  price.*      '  • .    *  *  \ 

^^rnjitm'  .  -loi.  ^Dumngihe  eaiiy  period  ef  his  ministry,  Fox  committwi 
•MMf  <f  M^  ^lany  exoessee  against  good  order,  by  tntermptin^  religions  meet- 
ings, and  deiumncing  a  hireling  ministry,  fof  which  he  wan  maay 
thnes  beaten  and  imprisoned,  all  ^hieh  ne  bore  with  patietat  nil 
hnmble  fortitude.    At  ohe  time,  when  the  offitiating  ologymn 
^  hadr finished  preaching  from  Uie  words,,'' Ho,  erery  one  that  thirst- 

eth,  c(}me  bay*withoat  money,"  Fox  was  moyed.to  cry  against  hia^ 
'K)ome  d9wn  tfaon  deeeiveM  Dost  thou  Ud  ^people  come  lb-  die 
waters  of  lifo freely,  and  yet  tlAni't^kest  three  hundred  pounds  a 
•    y«ur'  ef  them?"    At  another  time,  as  he  relates  of  hinise^  he  was 
ihoTedta^mll  hiar  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  and  traTerae  the  ei^  ef 
Lftofafield  in  erery  direction,  dying  in  ecstaey  as  he  ifent  alOi^ 
«  Woe,  wee,  to  fke  bloody  dty  of  Lftchfleld !" 
s.  MA^^km-    '  10^  *^  '^^  pregress  ef  his  apostleship,  Fox  abandoned  these 
4»^MAjr e*-  axceflBes,  and p)raotSed  that  mMmtion  Which  he  afterwards  en- 
.  ^J^'^Lm  j^uaed  upon  others.    *He  was  ever  distinffuished  foe  the  apparoit 
Afffn-  ^    sincerity  with  which  hr  inookated  his  doolrines,  and,  "  whererer 
irvicM*    he  oam€^'  say?  6Mwin,  '^  he  converted  the  gaoler  and  many  of  his 
fellow  prisoners,  ond^  "kj  the  U/rfor  of  his  disOoaw<^  and  the  ir- 
.  reproaohablenMs  of  h^  manners,  commanded  general  respect"  • 
•kHUhuer-  njrhen  broogfai  before  CromVdll,  &e  Protector  of  the  Commoa- 
^mMtS    v^^^  ^  ekpatiated  upon  tirue  religion  with  that  s^  and  nnetioa, 
^^        •  and  a  holy  and  dietnterested  seal  for  its  oanse^  with  which  he  was 
so  remarkably  endowed ;  and  the  Protector,  who  had  been  aeco^ 
tdmed  deeply  to  interest  lilitiselr  in'soch  diseodrsea,  was  caught  by 
his  eloquence^    He  pressed  l|is  hand  and  said,  ^  Come  again  to  my 
t,  Tftoqftwfaf  ^^90*  if  thou  and  I' wei^e  together  but  one  hour  in  erery  day,  we 
nmvxpf   ihonld  be  nearer  to  each  other,"  addipg  that  "he  wished  Fox  ae 
mSuVSm.  mbre  ill  than  he  did  to  big  own  s<)pl."    ^eon  closes  his  aoooaat 

9.  Pnweu-   Of  ^18  wninent  pan  with  these  wora^  ^  Many  sons  hare  done  rir- 


fSiffjitn  €iMmsly>hut^ei»exoellest  them  all.'* 
mSgSmP      105.  •Mueh  of  the  perseoution  of  t 


theCtuaken  in  Enghmd  m 
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tamghi  «poii<tii«m«b7  tli«.«itonagHMt  >ad*fiiMliiiiwi  «f «  ftiw  of  ohasm»ii. 
t^Leirmamben^MidiioAwhoUyororiflioAUjbythepto  IWO— KW>« 

Moulttr  doeteinal  leMts.    ^tene  vlio  dUtuq^oiahMl  th«BUttlv«i  ia  j  j^MMttw^r 
&M  Mri|j  iustoiy  of  Clnakwiim  #«ro  doitb(leas  inflUM,  ifciMJ  iihiild    mmw  iA 
kftTO  boon  tNiitod  as  raoh.    Of  ibote  perMU^  svm  of  ibo  nott  «t9  ^qJHI^SS)!' 
ti»orduai7ir«s  JokiiRobiiiayWjioai»0Hradpitk6jcftrl6AO    ^Hail  JamMiof 
deoUred  Ums^  •* one  lim^  to  be  God  Almighly;  amI  «t  Uhor  J«*»  Mmm, 
tin«  tlMi  h«  WM  Adam.    JdAny  minnlei  woro  attributed  to  ki% 
and  yet  he  was  IbUowed  bgr  tboae  wbo  weBe.alUnraidB  deemed  re- 
putable ^naketi    H>i  a  -lUe  nharaotir  were  Reere  and  Aftag*  *L2f  SST* 
^letoin,  who  b^gau  to  preach  |b  16d2,  aii4  who  'profeeaied  to  be  the     gU^Sf' 
two  witaeeeea  olothed  in  eaeklothy  qwbea  of  in  the  bbek  of  Aerela- 
tio)^  of  whom  it  is  said,  ^  if  anj  man  would  hur^  them)  iirf  pr»« 
eeedeth  oat  of  theiJr  month  and  deromekh  their  enemiei.'' 

106.  iBut  perhaps  the  meet  distingnirtM  amo^  the  flm!iii«  ef  4.  Jmdmni  qf 
that  daj)  who  werd  eharged  with  being  Q.uaher%  wpa  Jamee  N^«  ^«"J|J^ 
lor,  a  oonTcrt  of  Ctodrge  Fox,,aad  long  hia  firilow  laborer  and  IbI*  * 

low  sufferer,  who  ftrstrendsKed  himaelf  qptorioua iiv thereof  1654s 
He  was  at  that  dme  ia  Exeter  gasl,  whtM  he  was  addressed  bgr 
sereral  deluded  peraona  wikh.  extravagant  ai^di¥iae  titf^s,  a%  tlis 
'SYorlaeting  Sen,  the  Prince  ef  Pme^  tim  Falreet  dknong  Xsft 
Thouaaod.'    OtteJ)oroas£:rbeR3rteitillM.iireoQrt  that  rikaha^ 
been  raised  from  the  dead  by  iim.    Being  released  from  eonfiiia*        "^  ^  ' 
mewt  a^  fineter,  he  mads  a  grand  entry  inta  Bastol,  whmre  Ua  aU 
teoadants saigas  he  pesasd  akmg^  ^Hely^Myv  Imly, Losd  Chxl  ot 
InrsS,  Hrrsnsn  iif  thn  higJUwt' 
'  107.  tAt  BriMoL  bo  w^  oonfenutM  t^  Frii«Oy  when  fn^kmmks.Oomimmmi 
gavehim  additional notopatyjiy  tiie< appeiatm^t ef  a  eoassitlet     m^mk. 
to  oonsid^  the  iafbrmation  eonoeming  hia  miademcam»8  and 
bl«q>heniies.    His  ease  was  haon^  befoiBO  the  enmsmmy,  who  de- 
mded  bv  a  vote  of  96  to  83  th«t'he  AMtldaaiiardeakh.'   ^^eaUn  hia  ,  ter^^m- 
JoiimsJ,  aUadea  SQRiewftiUjr  to  N^lor'a  errors^  whom  ha  still  teima  Hmgam- 
a.Q,ttak«r.  bat  when  }ie  found  the!  he  would  not  bMdlik  rebukes^       ^' 
he  say«^<^  The  Lord  mmredm#tQ'.fll4ly|  him,  aeid  to  seftibe  power    ' 
e^Oodoivhlm.^  TFoagfrfatea many  wild  emiahswsd  ejibtfiiilomii^  r  Onefcin 


V  the.  OiiakeffBy  and  yet  itisttet  eM^tedatemaiBetkeiiewn  ha  SSSSS^ 
aateiitained  of  them.t  •WUliam  Penn,  however,  m  the  Prali^  *  jKT^ 
vhieh  he  wrote  Ibr  the  Journal  of  Foi,  speaks  of  thepe  pSvaena  er  a  B^jnu- 
tmi€rtf  ".who,  "for  want  of  steying  their  n^^da  in  a  hn  Ae  ifapem    ^m'*^"***- 


deoM  ui»e«  Him  that  opened  tisir.mndenfeaHlings  to  sev  i^as* 
things  ia  hia  law,  ran  put  ia  their  own  imaghiatlOM,  aad  SMziag 
than  with  thme  divine  openings,  brongjti.  forth  a  mmistrous'  birth, 
to  the  scandal  Of  those  that-<Bved  XM>^  He  tether  adds,  i^they      ^.^^ 
grew  rery  troublesome  to  the  better  sort  of  people^  ana  ftura^sbed  LSSXlm 
the  looser  with  an  oooasion  to  blsqpheme."  SSS^S^* 

lOS.  *It  ia  not  surprising  that  such  men  should  have  brought   JJiSS^ 
r^roaoh  upon  Quakerism,  then  illy«defin^d,  and  scarcely  reduoed       ttet^ 


•**- 


"SoBt,"  Jhe  fra,  **hKf  Urn  movad  to  g»  Mted  ln.th«.rtinti,  Hit  h«ve  dMMvd 
'        ■   tOoAw 


_  Ikam  that  Qodiioiild  strip  them  «CllMirlirMwrilfaalin9fc«iooaripdi^ 
hue  and  iMlMl  M  they  v«e.  But  Imtyid  of  aBttrirfgitor  »*»  wy  hev  frttm«yy  wl>toM» 
er  oiharwiw  abmed  tlMm."--Joimal.  u  Fa^Jld  mot  ug^nm  andt  oandaat,  he  ■iiisliigr  i» 
piobatad  tbtm  who  thtfoght  (^  worthy  of  paniahnaiil. 

t  ThamMBoriMdehhithatglvaol^Orahito*}  wfaeii9«»  " Hh  WritlMi ew le wil— ia 
eea,  and  thara  la  snoh  a miztan  of  rood aaa  arfliaOMai,  that fwry  wadw toda It  aany  te 
jQtOryhiB'pnconMtnioaltakMt.tndtointi^  Wbt  imhiiaaiaid 

pr  ftw,  and  wholly  nad  By  ■tQl  tewwr.    Maiw  tbtm.  tlMk  opinions  of  htaa  flnoi  Iha  peafiS 
-Mfteh  aco  dtad  tnm  hia  writfaifpi  bf  hla  advuaaite:  and  of  thi  Qnekai*  thare  aaa 
'4ariv«  thair  opiiflooaof  btai  Ikon  tha  paaiaaM  aCaTHi  dMbemt  1 
tHha^wdMog  <*»'■«!■»  srito^af  thdiwasaitJ^ 

40 
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AHALTflM.  to  a  mt«m  cfVMi  in  tike  miiidB  of  te  mosi  repitabU  proftnon; 
-^^' nor,  when  the  first  Ctq*kbn  vpaohed  MoaaachiiaettSj  in  165&  4ho 

£Mr  that  tiie-  ftiniy  of  Claakeriflm  iras  at  its  hei^t  in  En^uid, 
it  Bupriaing  that  thjBj  ww  yibweA  by  the  staid  and  aolMr 
Pnritanji  as  the  piecar^n  of  that  insane  e^tiavsganoe,  the  ftme 
of  wliidi  liad  preceded  Uiem,  and  the  impatatton  of  wliibh  attached 


ix>aw*iff<r  to  the  whole  sect.    'When  banished,  they  retained  again  to  the 

taiSmS!  oolony,  and,  by  their  exoesMs,  excited  public  odimn  i^^inst  theai, 

•em.       and  CooHed  ihe  utmost  penalties  that  the  laws  o^uld  infl^oL 

a  a^rmcut.  ^Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  New  &g]and,  the  irst  Una- 

^SltS^iL  hcrsirho  appeared  there  wtee  noi  ooily  the  most  enthnsiaatic,  bat 

gSSSvfi    the  most  eztran«a<}t  also  of  the  sect  to  which  they  profesaed  to 

<^*^      btfmig ;  and  their,  excesses  ware  rmrded  as  the  Intimate  firaits 

^  of  (^o^kker  p^dples.    They  woald  liaTC  been  tevmed  Ranters  by 

Penn  ^they  called  themselTes  Ctuakers. 

a  "Btmenttt      KM-  ^Bancroft  says  of  them^*  ^  They  cried  oat  from  the  windovt 

«^   at  the  magistrates  and  ministers  that  passed  by,  and  mocked  the 

eivil  and  religioas  institoiions  of  the  country,    'thej  riotoosly 

Intermpted  pubUc  worriiip ;  and  women,  forgettuuc-the  daeonm 

of  their  sex,  and  olaiminf  a  diTine  origin  fbr  their  abauid  eapriooL 

imeaaed  their  ftots,  and  eren' went  n^ed  throa|^  the  streeta' 


«.  fsmimmf  ^lahame  sayl^t "  In  public  assemblies,  and  in  •crowded  stareeis,  it 
•**■*'•     was  the  praotioe  of'some  of  theC^uaxera  to  denoonce  the  most 
ij^Bmendoos  i^anifestntions  of  divUie  wrath  on  the  people,  nnkss 
they  forsook  their  carnal  systenk''— ■'*  Oth^ta  intermpted  divine 
senrice  in,  the  chun^ies'by  loudly  protesting  tliat  these  were  nst 
the  sacrifices  that  Gto^  wonld  accept ;  and  one  of  them|  iUostratsA 
this  aasovance  by  breaking  two  twtties  in  the  face  of  the  congrega- 
tion, exclaiming, '  Thus  will  the  (jord  break  you  in  pieces.' 
8.  nktar        ^10*  ^^  ^^^^'^  of  th^  ftmale  preaoherB^  presoited  heradf  to  a  oon- 
XSSam  grmiioQ  with  bar  face  begrnned  wit^  coU  dust,  annonncing  it  ss 
tSmm     *  putorial  illustration  of  the  Meek  pox,  w]&ich'HeaTei»  had  ^oonus- 
fMnaocMi    sioned  her  to  predict'  as  an  i^proaohing  judgment  on  all  canil 
^kmS''  wotshippers.     Some  of  them  in  rnefhl  attire  persfoibalated  the 
Jlreets,  prociidmingth^  iminediatecObMng  of  anangelwitfi  adrawn 
iword  to  plead  wi£  the  people.    One  woman,|i  ia  a  state  of  ni|ditf 
entered  a  ehuroh  id  the  middle,  of  ditine  serrice,  and  dcaaied  the 
people  to  ta)Q»  heed  to  her  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  an  emblem 
of  the  unclothed  state  of  their  owi|  souls  ^  andheraasodates  luWy 
extolled  her  submission  to  the  inward  light  that  had  reveaied  te 
her  the  dnty  of  illustratinc  the  'spiritual  nakedness  of  her  nei^ 
bors,  by  the  Recent  exhibition  of  her  own  person..    Anolhff 
C^ua^eresat  was  arrested  as  fihe  was  making  a  similar  display  in  the 
streets  of  I3alem." 

•BHioroft.L^.  t  OnhMMi  Book  n,  ^  S. 

t  ThomM  Newlioaae,  at  Boston.  §  M.  Brewster.  |  Lydfat  WazOol,  cf  Newboy. 

t  Deborah  Wilwm.    Beo  alao  Hotnhhunn'g  Hialoty  of  Iho  Oolony  of  MoiirhMem  Bqr. 


Vol.  L  p.  JttS,  2M. 

BiOM,  a^iuikw wx^.  io hk  »< OoUeeUpa  of  tha.adflM]igi of  tlie,,Peop1»«aIlad QinkH%^ 
Mletei  fhafe  Ljrdli  Wardel.  in  Now  Ttngioni!,  a  eoDTort  to  Qtukerlam,  fcund  henelfniofedto 
•apear  te  a  pabtte  ■wambiy  "  Ift  a  very  enwnal  namiflr,  aad  ssdh  aa  ww  enoding  havd  i 
MHr-daiijlqst6  her  oataial  dlipodlloii«  -ihe  being  a  wooiaa  of  ozemplarr  nsodoety  te  aU ! 
behavior.   The  daty  and  oonoem  afae  uj  nnder  waa  that  of  goinf  teto  theh'  ehureh  at  Hi 


^  , _  that  of  goinf  teto  their  ehvxeh  at  N«w* 

bny  naked,  aa  a  toion  of  that  miaepaUe  ebndttton  wUeh  eho  esteened  them  te.^*  »  But  lliey, 
tealead  of  MA^onri^  rellootfng  on  their  own  oondftlon,  wfaleh  eho  oaae  te  that  anmier  tp  la- 
pteaem  to  them,  teU  teto  a  ngo,  and  prcaenUj  kid  hKnde  on  her,"  kc 

Gootye  Biehop,  another  Qoaker  ihrlter,  thne  retetee  tfao  eaee  of  Beboxrii  Wltoon.    *<  She  nes 
i«odeelwoBian,of  areUredltfcandedber  oonTereaHon :  andbearins  a  cnet  harden  Itar  Iha 
andeneltraf  <h» 


dtehavteg  tepatt 


red  ttle  and  eobor  oonTereaHon ;  and  beariiuK  a  freft  burden  Itar  laa 
ha  people.  AowuA  throngh  the  town  of  flahm  nakad,  aoaelga, 
pMtitmad,  WMkBdhflidoB,  ad'hduiioTHrto'appoBrattheami 
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111.  'Tliese  ftuitB  an  iMBttioined  as  iiiatt«a  of  histoiy — as  an  apo-  cBAWLaa 
Vogjtor  theynniHhmfflt  whieh  these  TiolKfciotis  of  deoenoy  and  good  KW-M85» 
order  deseired ;  not  as  a  Justifioatien  for  that  whieh  the  bare  profes-  ,  q^^^  ^ 
Bion  of  ^nakerisdi  reoeiTod.  And  althoof^  it  was  the  prtfatum  of  mmttmliim 
CUukkeriam  that  Bdaasabhnaetts  punished,  first^with  banuhmerit,  and  <*^<'"^'" 
on  return,  with  death,  yet  we  should  de  ixgnstite  to  her'past  history 

did  we  not  mention  the  oirenmstanees  by  ^vhioh  iih^  justified  laws  that 

are  now  regarded  with  uafreraal  repr^tion.  *Nor  must  we  impute  a  Quaiwiii 

the  excesses  of  the  (Quaker  Ihnatios  to  (iluakerism  its^,  as  ex-  ^^SljSVt' 

pounded  by  its  most  able  teaohers.  Barclay*  and  Penn,  and  sueh    •xtmntf 

as  we  are  bound  to  reoeire  it. — ^We  now  turn  to  a  more  pleasant   ^^^USSln 

theme,  and  diall  prooeed  to  glTO  a  ihzther  sketeh  of  the  principles 

of  Quakerism,  in  addition  to  what  we  hare  extraotad  ArOni  Oodwin, 

and  shall  then  briefly  trace  its  history  as  eonneotfld  with  Amerioan 

ooloniaation. 

112.  *It  is  a^distinotiTe  principle  of  ^Cluaker  doctrine,  that  the  s.  JNMMeiiM 
Holy  Spirit  acts  directly,  at  all  tunes,  and  by  known  hnpulse,  upon  ^SSSuim. 
tiie  spirit  of  man ;  th«t  its  influence  is  to  be^btained,  not  by.prayer, 

but  l^  taming  the  intelleotual  eye  inward  upon  the  soul ;  and  mX 
its  power  condsts,  not  merely  in  opaolng  the  minds  of  men  to  a' 
elearer  persqytion  of  rig&t  and  duty,  but  ihat  it  commupioates 
knowledge  of  itseU^ -and  is  therefore^  in  its  freedom,  the  hiehest 
revelation  of  ditine  truth.*  .*The  ^daker  therefore  bebeTcarthat  «•  ^^^ 
there  is  the  secret  Toice  of  Qifd  within  him,  «n  "  Inner  jLight  of  the  ^'StiSH*^ 
Soul,"  which,  when  guided  by  rea8on,«cherished  wi^out  passion  or 
pr^udice,  and  obeyed  without  ftar,  is  the  best  guide, to  diTine 
Imowledge  and  yirtue.    It  is  not  man  that  ^peaks^  but  QM  in  man. 

.  113.  ^Or,  to  giye  a  IhrJher,  and  perhaps  more  ^t^giblC'expkk-  'tSSSS 
Bation,  the  Amdamental  principle  of  Clpakerism  appears  to  be  an  ^SffSJr 
untrammelled  eorudaue^  the  incorruptible  seed  of  which  iasupposed       pu. 
to  exist  in  enary  bosom.    And  yet  it  is  not  the  same  as  i^idiWdiial 
indgnent,  for  t)iaf  may  be  perreried  by  error.    Nor  is  it  known 
hj  oiliffhtened  reuton  eren,*  (which,  howerer^  itnerer  contradicts), 
but  by  its  own  eridence  and  clearness ;  commending  itself,'by  its 
own  Tcrity,  to  er^ry  on,e,  wha  without  arrogance  and  pridb,  wiU 
humbly  receife  it.   *The  Q,uaker  investigates  moral  >truth  by  ddm-    •  qudktr 
muningwith  his  own  souL    ^^Some,"  says  Peon,  <*seek  truth  in  JSJ^^JJ: 
books,  seme  in  learned  men,  but  what  we  seek  ibr  is  in  ourselfes.'^  monfaSSL, 
^  Blan  is  an  epitome  of -the  world,  add  to  be  learaed  in  it,  we  hayer 
«nly  to  read  ourselTes  Weill'' 

114.  n*he  Q^uaker  beUeres  the  Bible  to  be  a  revelation  of  God's  L%2V 
will,  not  because  hipoan  learning  and  tr&dition  declare  it  to  be  so,    tL^muf 

. ^ , '-^ '• . 

eobit  of  flakm,  "wban*  <1m  idokad  xekn  MQtoaoBd  bar  t»  b«  vUpt."  Oi«hMn«  nya,  "  The 
wiMdsi  of  Btos,  BIflhop,  and  gome  oCli«n,  wbo  w«re  IboUah  enough  to  daiSend  tho  ezfcisTa- 
geoM  ttiat  th«7  had  too  mnoh  mom  toxmmmit,  trere  the  ^xpMng  dghs  of  Qnakor'noDMBM 
and  flw^f.'*  TUto  flame  Qeone  BUiop  tfaofl  nmomtrated  a^nrt  the  enforoement  of  the  flCn- 
tato.laIngland,againatfheQaaken:  "fotheKlag  aadlioakHoiiifleof  Paittament— Aiw 
joaTA  tkt  Lord,  Meddle  not  with  my  people  beoMue  <rf  their  oonedenM  to  me,  and  banish  then 
not  eat  of  th^  nation  beeaoee  of  thefr  oondenoe  4  ftv  If  toq  do.  I  wUl  send  m7s>b«ne  among 
yoo,  and  too  ihall^noir that  I  amthe  Lord,  written  in  obedienee  to  the  LdrdTby  his  ear- 
Taat)  O.  Bl8hop.*>— (Ooogb  and  Seirell.)    yvry  dianrant  was  the  nmoneltanoe  whieh  WllUam 


Penn  addreased,  on  the  eamemil)t}eet,  to  the  idng  of  Poland,  in  whose  AominkMiB  a  severe  p«r- 
seevdon  was  institated  againit  the  Qoaken.  "  Give  us  poor  Christians,"  says  he,  ^^leave  to 
ezpostnlatv  with  thee.  m4;»poee  we  an  tana)  as  thie  wheat  hath  always  been  oalled,  yet  pteok 
ns  not  ap  fbr  Ohrist's  sake,  who  saith,  Let  the  taiee  and  the  wheat  grow  Up  tofsther  until  tte 
barrest,  that  is,  until  the  eii4  of  the  woild.  Let  God  have  his  due,  as  well  as  CMar^  The 
Judgment  of  eonsdenee  belongeth  unto  him,  and  mistakes  about  religion  are  known  to  Um 
akme."— Clarksan's  LUb  of  Penn. 
•  JfoMJku«]»y^  anthor  ef  the  "  Apology  Ibr  the  aoakHM,*' and  of  a  treatlw 
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4»Ai.T8n.  IkiC  beeanae  tlM  flpirit  witid&hiui,  ih«  IiiMr  U^^t,  tertite  its  a» 

""""*< ooni«B«e  with  the  bmnnlatble  prinoiplM  of  til  tratk    '^Tlw  8Sefq»- 

^tvra,"  nys'  Bardby,  ^are  a  deolaatioB  of  the  Iboutein,  aad  not 

t.  fNcFwi  the  fountain  itaelA"    >Theareediyf  the  dwdEjeir  avoida  hjinthesia 

^  fan^   ""^  apeenlation.}  reacting  thtf  aabaetietf  wHh  which  phiksophfin 

and  (nvinea  hate  altiefaiateiT'eatabliahed  and  orerthiown  the  doo- 

trihea  of  liberty  and  neoeamiT,  fbreknoirtodge  and  iht^  UniU  and 

Trinity,  itreata  fbr  ita  ei^wtitionand  anthority  on  the  inner  Liijbt, 

wiiioh,  aa  a  Ibontain  yf  inunortal  tmtha.  ia  bdiered  ta  well  forth 

the  watera  of  etttnal  Ughiajftd  Ulb  in  aU  the  porily,  deamaaa,  and 

siapUoitir  of  natore. 

a  AMM^ite     lift.  Ktuakeriam  in^bta  that  it  waintaim  Christianity  in  its 

Oaum^Qi^  prindtite  aimpHoity,  firee  firom  the  intoleranoo  of -^bigotiy  or  the 

Quakertmn.  nlUea  of  akepticiSBi;  it  ohdms  eaaanoipatiea  froBB  the  terrota  of  •»• 

peratition ;  it  r^eoCb  witchcraft  as  a  delusion,  and  deniea  the  origi* 

•     nalr  ezistener  of  erii  spiriUI,  as  inoonsistent  with  the  hacmony  of 


a  J'fpj'fi'  to     116:  ^The  Ctnaker  r^feots  jnpeals  to  ftar  aa  an  nnwoithy  incite- 
•^*       irieBttodeToikm,andastendviff  toobsoore  the  ditine  rav  by  the 
dlouds of  hnmanpassion.    The  Inner  14^'  ahooUl  be  allowed  to 
i.uimmri-  bum  freely.    ^Tne'C^naher  msiti taint  that  disinterested  rijtne  is 
tSuSSrim    i**^  happiness^  and  that  jrarity  of  lift  is  doBMudsd,  not  flran  say 
ssbitVary,  nnmeaningreqnisition,  bat  becsnss  it  is  fasffntial  to  the 
welftre  of  aodety.    Thos  the  system  of  Ctnakeriam  is  deddedly 
mtllkitarianinitsresalts;  and  ntUiioriahism,  slthoni^  noS  tbe  sm- 
tiTO  tb  duty:  is«  pre|)er  criterion  df  ri(^£  oondnet  where  the  ^ompU 
ings  of  the  Inner  Light  are  not  dear.    The  ttpidency^  the  tyston 
is.*  tfaereflnre,  the  gresteat  good  of  the  greatcot  nmabei^-a  prindpile 
whioh,  it  ia  maintained,  wiU  ever  be>  Ibond  in  htantiftil  haineny 
with  the  reqniremttta  of  reV^a^on. ' 
a  inuueehh      1 12.  *Qnidceriam  claima  tfae'highept  intelleotnal  freedom  as  msn^ 
,;[2;g£^  birtiiriffht,  and  As  ihe  only  means  of  indiVidval  and  soo^ 
tfnuiofi:  tf  it  i^eaon  fbr  aniTvaat  toteiatfion  in  matters  qf  religion,  beeanae  of 
'ffSS^    the8acrednebsofoonaoienoe;themediimithrod|^whidiGodapeak8 
mftnimio  to maA:  it realats tyranny  bj  reason  sad "by  appeals  to  oon8oieiite| 
*^'       said  not  brriolenoe;  it  ptottsts  against  war,  and,  confident  in  the 
power  of  }astioe.to  defend  iMl^  monnses  the  .nse  of  the  asrarl 
witfaent  ahsointdy.dfenying  to  otbtrs  tiie  right  of  defenee;  and 
adopting  the  ]ancasge<tfthedirine  anther  of  Ohristianlty,  it  pro- 
claims '-  PsACE  on  earth,  and  good  will- to  man.'' 
9.jNritm/mi     118.  ^The  Chaaker  r^eets  mrras  and  oeremonien  even  baptimi 
pSS^'ftiu  >ail  the  saoraaient,  and  instead  of  eoBHnonpimyeir.wi^di  he  aeklflm 
SlSHh,  fc  engagea  in,  holda  secret  oopmranion  with  the  apint  of  Lijght  within 
^^*!!SmmA  ^^  >  ^®  l^^ops  ^®  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  ibr  the  ease  of  creation, 
~  amf  not  as  a  holy  day  dedioftted  to  relisibna  worship ;  he  wears  so 
butwturd  emblems  of  sorrow,  fbr  the  dead ;  he^reg^rds  a  Judicial  oath 
as  a  snpeistitioiiS'Tanity ;  he  ooltirates  plainness  and  mmpUoity  of 
speeoh,  disregarding  the  artifioep  of  rhetorio;  he  enjoins  modesty  of 
apparel,  without  prescriUng  an  tmclmnging  fhshion;  he  distrostt 
the  line  arts-Hnnaio  and  painting— without  positiTeiy  r^jectisg 
their  ooltore,  jealous  of  their  liability  to  penrwsion  by  their  inter- 
flu-enee  with  the  noMer  porsoits  of  sdence,  and  their  tendency  to 
lesd  the  mind  sstray  from  the  more  worthy  oontcmplation  of  Deity 
ahd  liis  worka 

H9.  vyiewed  in  arpoUth»l  light,  Cinaherism  isaperfbct  demoener. 
Regarding  all  men  as  alike  by  eredtion,  t^  Quaker  weara  his 
hat  in  the  presfllbpe  of  kings,  as  a  mibol  of  equality— a  eonstsBt 
phMdamation  that  he  is  the  equal  of  the  proudest  pear  hi  Christen* 
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dam.    H«  revises  honuffe  to  ha  ftUow  mta^  and  bows  to  GM  akaie.  oBMSLCiji. 
Ho  ooorns  any  nobility  opt  that  o^mind  and  Tjrtu^  1660—1685. 

120.  ^Fvom  the  foregoing  it  will  be  s0en  that  there  i^  mnch  phi-  |.  puiatopi^ 
losophy  about  daakerian-^nrach  that  is  caloulatedto  elioit  d^ep  <vf  Qvafear- 
thought  and  reflection,  however  ^nuch  the  extraTagances  of  some  of       ^'"^ 
its  early  members  mignt  induce  a  Contrary  Buppositioa.    'But  what  a  Othtrmat. 
religious  sect  can  be  named,  «pmtf  of  whose  members  haTO  not  ia- 

oorred  a  like  reproach  7    Maoy  w^o  delight  to  dwell  on  the  ex-    , 
ceases  of  the  early  Q,uaker8,  wonld  do  well  to  remember  the  ir- 
regulaiities  of  some  ot  the  fanatical  members  pf  other  Puritan  sectai 

121.  *We  have  thus  giren  what  we  belieye  to  be  i^  £uthAily  though  a,  STte  nmU 
brief  exposition  of  CtudLerism,  as  gathered  from  the  profesnoos  6t  fSvtanriSS 
itb  own  teachers.    As  the  opposeni  of  'the  sect  have  ever  ascribed 

to  ite  members,  as  a  body,  an  undoubted  l^ones^  of  faith  and  pur- 
pose^ we  may  therefore  safely  assert  that,  if  we  hare  not  erred  in 
oar  analysis,  such  were  Qit  true  principles  and  ohftfacter  of  the 
fawtders  of  Pennsylvania, 

122.  *The  first  notice  of  Cluaker  coloniiation^  in  Ameri^  oocicrB' «.  rtntno- 
in  the  history  of  New  Jersey,  wh^n.  in  ^676,  William  P^akOawen  ^S^^^ 
I«aurie,  and  Nicholas  Lucas,  members  of  the  society  of  Friends.       {ftn. 
becam,c  the  a^ignees  of  Edward  Byllinge  for  the  western  half  of 

N(w  Jersey.    ^The  form  of  goTomment  established  by  them,  under  b^  tha  **0m- 
the  title  of  "Concessions''— the  first  essay  of  C^naker  legislaUon,    f>mkmB.^ 
guarantied  that  perfect  dvil  and  religic«is  ftreedom  whidi  mi^t 
4iaTe  be^  expected  fh»n  the  liberality  of  ^aakec  principles;  ua- 
itating  and  rivaling,  in  the  simplicity,  wis^ooL  and  justice  of  ite 
provisions,  -the  free  institutions  of  $hode  Island. 

123.  "The  civil  polity  of  Rhode  Island  was  based  upon  the  priii-  %  Thtgw- 
ciple  that  ^all  the  powers  of  sOvenunent  were  in  the  hands  of  the  SXSeMmii, 
people,'  and  'that  God  jJoiie  uiould'be  respected  as  the  rule^  of    mnd  Wen 
conscience.'    "The  Concessions  of  West  New  ifxwyi^  said  Penn  ^jSH^TXL 
and  his  colleague^  ''lay  a  foundation  for  after  ages  to  lUideist^nd    imm  md 
their  liberty  as  men  and  phns^iana,  that  th^  may  not  be  brought     ^^y 
ib.  bondage  but  by  their ,own  consent,  /or  toe  jipit  the  jfower  in  the 
people,"    The  clause  in  ^e  Concession^ seounng'roligions  freedca, 

ma  pre&oed  by  a  general  declaration.  "  That  no  men  nor  number 
of  men  upon  eurth  hav^  power  to  rale  over  men's  consciences  ia 
religioas  matters."  Roger  WilliJBms  and  William  Penn  are  en* 
titled  to  no  small  share  in  the  honor  of  planting  politioal  and  re- 
ligious liberty  in  America.  ^As  peculiarities  in  the  Ctuaker  legisla-  TPmiHeri 
tion  of  West  Jersey,  imprisonment  for  debt  was  disallowed;  the  S^S^SST 
helpless  orphan  was  to  be. educated* by  ihe  state;  the  rights  of  the  Ha 
Red  men  were  to  be  protected ;  courts  were  to  be  managed  "^ithout 
attorneys  or  counsellors ;  and  all  pec9ons  in  the  province  were  de- 
clared to  be  foreyer  free  from  oppression  and  slavery. 

124.  ^A  few  years  later  Will&m  Penn  became- the  jsroprietary  of  a  The 
Pennsylvania,  a  charter  (or. ^e  settling  and  governing  of  which  he   JXSSr^ 
obtained  from  Charles  the  Second  in  1681.    This  instrument  was  tigtaudkif 
originally  sketched  by  Penn  himself,  from  the  libmJ  charter  of  ^SSl^eSef 
Maryland,  but  was  afterwards  revised  by  chief-justipe  Nertb^  who  jvttiee  mvi 
InserMd  clauses  more  effectually  guarding  the  sovereignty  of  the 

king^  securing  free  worship  for  the  ElngUui  church,  and  reserving 
to  the  British  parliament  the  power  of  taxing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony. 

125.  niiese  particular  stipulations,  by  which  t^  charter  vrpM  ».  partkeum' 
distinguished  from  all  preceding  ones,  were  dopbtless  the  offspring  p^ffffSH 
of  the  disputes  in  whicm  the  crown  had  long  been  involved  wiUi  the 
eoloi^  of  Massachusetts.   Effectually  to  establish  and  guard  British 
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ARALTBis.  Mteofjlency  in  the  new  colony,  tlie  Navintion  Acts  were  to  be  «i- 
' —  forced  by  the  stipnlaM  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  cbarttf ; 
and  that  laws  might  not  grow  up  inconsistent  with  royal  and  pv- 
'^amentary  prerogatives,  all  pnjyincial  enactments  were  to  be  sob- 
mitted  to  the  crown  for  approbadon  or  dissent — a  requisition,  hov- 
^er,  which  was  nerer  oompHed  with ;  and  an  agent  of  the  ooloiqr 
was  required  to  reside  in  London;  wh<\  was  to  bd  held  responsibfo 
for  the  acts  of  his  colonial  constituents.  *  With  these  excepdoii^  if 
they  miiy  be  deemed  such,  the  duurter  of  Fennsylyania  was  as  lib- 
eral to  the  colonists  as  the  most  JhTorable  that  had  yet  been  granted, 
t.  Omm    '   12<)*  ^TUat  important  daule,  reserring  to  the  English  parliament 
ijjgwe^    the  right  of  tazatiao,  has  giren  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  his 
^^     been  tiewed  in  yery  different  lights  by  English  and  American 
a  Mow  view  statesmen,    ^he  PennsylTanians  appear  ever  to  have  regarded  the 
Frnmn/llSt'   ^^^^1^  of  this  power  on  the  part  of  parliament  as  based  i;^>on  the 
tttam.       condition  of  an  admission  of  colonial  representatiyes  in  the  ooupdla 
a  Dr.  Frm^  of  the  English  nation.    'Nearly  a  century  later,  these  views  were 
^miwSSS^  eipressed  b^  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  celebrated  examination  at  the  bar 
tftespntmk  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.    Being  asked  how  Pennayl^fa- 
nilSoniua!^  nians  could  reconcile  a  pretence  to  be  exempted  ftrom  pari 

tor  of /Ae    taxation,  with  that  clause  in  their  charter  to  which  w^  have  allad< 
Sr^C&imt  ^®  r^Ued,  "  Th^  understand  it  thus :— By  the  same  charter,  k 
'  otherwise,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privil^^  and  libelee  of 
Englishmen.    Th^  find  in  the  great  charters,  and  in  the  .petitioi 
and  declaration  of  rights,  that  one  of  the  privilq^  of  Knglieh  sah- 
jecte  is,  that  they  are  not  taxed  but  by  their  common  consent ;  they 
have,  therefore,  relied  upon  it  from  the  first  settlement  of  tht  provmetj 
that  the.pariiament  never  would,  nor  could^  by  color  of  thai  daose 
in  the  charter,  tax  them  till  it  ha4  quafiiiea  itself  to  exercise  sdbh 
nght  by  admitting  reprraentatives  from  the  people  to  be  taxed.'' 
♦•Jj^jgjJJ*      127.  *The  libelees  eigoyed  by  Pennsylvania,  however,  were  ew- 
mSSTS  log  l^SB  to  the  stipulations  of  the  royal  chai^er,  than  to  the  bener- 
JPmn^if*  olent  concessions  of  William  Penn,  the  proprietaiy.  \In  nndertak- 
ing  the  work  of  framing  a  political  constitution  fat  the  people  of 
his  pr6yinco  he  says,  ''For  the  matters  of  liberty  and  privilege,  I 
purpose  that  wkieh  is  extrttordwary^  and  leave  myself  and  auicoessor 
no  power  of  doing  mischief,  that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hia- 
der  the  ctfod  of  a  whole  country." 
%.  aenena       128.  'The  general  character  of  the  laws  submitted  by  Penn  to 
^l^S^^  the  oolonuits  for  their  ftree  adoption  or  rejection,  has  alrady  been 
Fommyi'    explained,  and  only  one  or  two  of  their  provisions  require  our  fkr* 
^'■'*^      thfsr  notice.    *For  the  pui*pose  of  repressing  pauperism  and  de- 
mminc    P^^^^^  '^^  promoting  habits  of  industry,  it  was  enacted  '^thai 
pauperttm.   a22/children  within  the  province,  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  should 
^        be  taught  some  useftd  trade  or  skill,  to  the  end  that  none  might  be 
i^e,  but  that  the  poor  might  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  be- 
7.  Nm  prin-  eaine  poor,'  nught  not  want.''-   ^A  law  more  enduring,  and  wider  b 
^Slial^  the  operation  of  its  beneficial  influences, 'was  the  adoption  of  a 
new  jMrinciple  in  the  penal  oode,  by  the  convetsion  of  prisons  into 
worUiouseS,  whereby  prisoners  might  be  reclaimed,  l^  discipline 
and  instruction,  to  habits  of  industry  and  morality, 
a  Jtamoto       139.  ^Thus  was  it  reeeihred  for  Cluaker  legislation  to  institute 
^2^      one  of  the  most  noble  reforms  in  prison  discipline— to  temper  Jna- 
.tice  with  mercy  in  the  treatment  of  criminals — and  to  declare  that 
the  penalty  of  violated  law  performed  but  half  its  duty,  if^  in  or- 
daining the  pnnishment  it  did  not  provide  also  for  the  reforaa- 
oT*  tion  of  the  offender.    vThe  Pennsylvania  oode  reo9gnized  but  tve 
capital  crimes^  treason  and  murder,  wMle  at  the  same  time,  in  Eag 
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land,  newly  two  liimdivd  dreiio«8ir«re  deolared,  bj  Tuioasaefamf  obahjuil 
p«rluuneney  to  be  worthy  of  the  pimiahmeiit  of  death.  IWO— iteft. 

IdO  Having  passed  oter  tha^  important  period  in  oar  history 
which  19  oonnedked  with  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  we  now 
proceed  to  giye  a  sketch  of  such  ootemporary  erents  in  English 
and  American  history  as  oceorred  during  the  reign  of  the  socMod- 
ing  E^nglish  soreroign.  * 

131.  >We  have  stated  that^  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  jambs  it. 
in  1985,  the  duke'  of  York,  the  king's  eldest  brother,  aooeded  to  10»~10B8. 
the  throne  with  the  title  of  James  II.    His  reign  was  short  and  in-  ^J^S!?ir 
glorious,  distingiiished  by  nothing  bat  a  series  of  absaM  efforts  to    hbnign. 
render  hintoolf  independent  of  parliament^  and  to  establish  Popery 

in  England,  although  he  at  first  made  the  sbt>ngest  professions  of 
his  resolntion  to  maintain  the  established  gOTemment-  both  in 
ehoroh  and  stato. 

132.  *He  began  his  reign  by  levying  taxes  withoat  the  aathority  a  ^rajMywiar 
of  parliament :   in  violation  of  the  la#s,  and  in  oontanpt  'Of  the  ^^SJ^SSS^ 
national  feeling,  he  went  openly  to  mass:  he  estabUahed  a  conrt   fUngqfkk 
of  ecclesiastical  commisston  with  anlimited  powers  oyer  the  Epis-      '^viv 
eopal  church :  he  suspended  the  penal  laws,  by  which  a  conformity 

li»d  been  required  to  the  established  religion :  and  although  any 
oommunication  with  the  Pope  had  been  declared  treason,  yet  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  in  return  received  a  nuncio  from 
Ms  Holiness,  and  with  much  ceremony  gave  him  a  public  and 
solemn  reoepUon  at  Windsor.  Ii^  this  open  manner  tiie  king 
shocked  the  principles  and  prejadices  of  hM  Protestant  subjects, 
ibolishly  confident  of  his  ability  to  reestabUah  the  Catholic  region, 
althoagh  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  did  not  ccmprise  at  this 
tinie  the  one4umdredCh  part  of  the  .nati(a.   > 

133.  *An  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the  rebellion  of  the  s.  Rsiauon 
duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  who  hoped.  ^^ijlH^IJI^SpSf 
through  the  growing  discontents  of  ,the  people  at  the  tyranny  or 

James,  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne ;  but  after  whne  partial 

saccesses  he  was  defeated,.made  .prisoner,  and  beheaded.    ^After 

the  reb^Uon   had  been  supprewed,  many  of  the   unfortunato  i.sk90ritim. 

Itrisoners  wereh^g  bythe  king's  officers,  without  any  formx>f 

trial ;  and  when,  i&er  some'  interval,  the  inhuiftan  Jeffries  was 

sent  to*  preside  in  the  courts  before  which  tiie  prisoners'  were 

arraigned,  the  rigors  of  law  were  made  to  equal,  if  not  to  exceed^ 

the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.     *The  juries  if  ere '  so  awea  5.  iMbwnuM* 

hy  the  menaces  of  the  judge  that  th^  gave  thar  verdict  as  he  i^JeiMnr- 

dictated,  with  precipitation:  neither  age,  sex,  nor  station,  was     eitfryito 

spared:  the  innocent  were  often  involv^  with  the  guilty;  and      *'^' 

the  king  himsdf  applauded  the  conduct  of  Jeffries,  whom  he  after- 

irards  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  p^^rage,  and  vested  with 

the  dignity  of  chancellor. 

134.  *As  the  king  evinced,  in  all  his  measures,  a  settled  purpose  i.  naufam^ 
of  invading  every  branch  of  the  constitution,  many  of  the  nobility  ^^JSS^ 
and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  foreseeing  no  peaceable  redress  of    England. 
their  grievances,  finally  sent  an  invitation  to  William,  prince.of 
Orange,  the  stadtholder*  of  the  United  Duteh  Prorioces.  whp  had  ''^SSSby 
married  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  and  requested  him  to  come  wmiam,  and 
over  and  aid  them  by  his  arms,  in  the  recovo^  of  their  laws  and    ^^(^^ 
Kberties.    ? About  the  middle  of  November,  16S8.  William  landed*    ^  j^q,  |,^ 
in. England  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fourteen  tnousand  men^  and    ww  ityie'. 

■■■■■'        f     '  .—  I   . .--    ■  , 

•  Tram  iHadu  a  dbr,  and  Aowler,  holdMr :  Um  eUef  ntagIatcat«.of  Um  iThifiod  Provlneei  of 
Bbltaiul. 
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joiALTSM.  1PM  «?«i7  when  rCMif<td  irith  uniYemJ  ndsfketioii.    James  vfet 

-  abandoned  by  the  amy  and  the  people,  and  eren  by  his  own  chit 

dven,  and  in  a  moBwnt  of  despair  he  foime^  the  reiolncioii  of 

leaving  the  kingdom,  and  soon  after  found  the  means  of  f^rapl^f 

privately  to  Prance. 

Ftb.  MM.        135.  ^In  a  oonvention  narUament  which  met  soon  after  the  fliglhi 

tJWyytrfa-  of  Jan^es,  it  was  declared  that  the  king's  withdrawal  was  an  aUi* 

'"ofXtH*^  cation  of  the  goTerument,  imd  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vaeant ; 

and  after  a  variety  of  propositions  a  bill  was.  passed,  settliag  tha 

erown  on  William  and  Mary — ^^e  prince  and  princeas  of  OrMkge; 

the  sacoession  to  the  princess  Anne,  the  next  eldest  daughter  of 

the  late  Idng,  and  to  her  posterity  after  that  of  the  princea  of 

t-JDiciam-    Orange.    'To  this  settlement  of  the  erown  a  deolaradon  of  rights 

j^lj^,      was  annexed,  by  which  the  subjects  of  controveirsy  that  had  exsled 

for  many  years,  and  particalarly  daring  the  last  four  reigns,  betwea 

the  king  and  the  pieople,  were  finally  determined ;  and  the  powets  of 

the  royal  prerogatire  were  more  narrowly  drcnmscribed,  and  man 

exactly  defined  thati  in  any  former  period  of  Engli^  history. 

ajutoffciy       136.  4n  his  relations  with  the  American  ooloniea,  James  nor- 


I  AmeriotM  sttcd  the  policy  which  had  been  begun  by  his  brother.    <The  char- 
eeiomim,     tST  of  Massachusetts  having  been  declared  to  be  Ibrfeited,  JasMi 
^mSufa    ^  ^^  appointed  a  temporary  executive  government,  ooasistiag 
imp  govern-  of  a  presideqt  and  council,  whose  powers  were  to  extend  over 
""g^i^iidT  ^/^'^^  ^^w  Hampshire,  ^tflssaehasetts  and  NewPIymoutk;  sad 
soon  after  he  establ^diea  a  complete  tyranny  in  New  En^aiid,  by 
oombining  the  whole  legislative-  and  executive  authority  in  the 
persons  of  a  governor  ami  oeuncil  to  be  named  by  himsell    Sff 
£dmund  Andros  roeived  the  office  of  govemcr-generaL 
ft.  Hit  r«-        137.  >It  being  the  purpose  of  James  to  consolidate  all  the  BritiA 
^IJnSlS     ^'^^0^  under  one  government,  measures  were  immMliately  tikm 
JtjSgJfctot*  fbr  subverting  thej&arters  of  khode-Ialancl and  Conaooticiit,  both 
SS!^  of  which  colonies  were  now  charged  with  making  laws  repfngnaaite 
those  of  England.    Writs  of  9110  warrtaitf^  were  issued  against  them, 
but  the  eagemefls  of  the  king  to  accomplish  his  objeet  vnth  rapidi^, 
caused  him  to  neglect  to  prosecute  the  writs  to  a  judieiid.  iasQ«^ 
and  the  charters  were  thereby  saved  firem  a  leoal  extinotioa,  hat 
Andros  arbitrarily  dissolved  the  institutions  of  these  colonies,  sad 
by  the  authority  of  the  royal  prerogative  alone  assumed  to  hinsdlf 
the  exercise  of  supreme  power. 
A  cimmeuT      138.  *The  government  of  Andros,  in  obedience,  to  the  infltru^- 
^  MMiT"^  tions  of  his  royal  master^  was  exceedingly  aijliitrary  and  oppresnvt, 
Amirm.     and  he  often  took  occasion  to  remark  ^  that  the  colonists  would  find 
themselves  greatly  mistaken  if  they  supposed  that  the  privil^gci 
of  EInglishmen  followed  them  to  the  ends  of  the  eaKh ;  and  that 
thex>nly  difference  between  their  condition  and  that  of  aiares,  wa% 
that  they  were  neither  bought  nor  sold.' 
T.^rMMtfinffi      139.  ''In  1088  New  York  and  New  Jersey  submitted  to  the 
agi£!%ta'  Jurisdiction  of  Andros.    A  writ  of  mio  TDarranto  was  issued  against 
ooiMi^M^  &e  charter  of  Maryland  alto,  ana  that  of  Pennsylvania  would 
Si^SJiiuS-  doubtless  have  shared  the  same  ftte  had  not  the  Revolution  in 
chuien.      England  arrested  the  tyranny  of  the  monarch.    ^When  some  vagae 
2J[wj«^  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  New  England,  the  smothered 
BngUmd.    rage  of  the  people  broke  forth,  and  a  sudden  insurrection  over 
threw  the  government  of  Andros — sent  him  prisoner  to  Eaglaad 
-iHUid  restored  the  ancient  forms  of  the  charter  governments. 
I.  JUnotMrn      140.  •The  important  events  in  England,  of  which  the  new  settle- 
rfimifv   ™^^^  ^  ^^  crown  and  the  declaration  of  rights  are  the  closing 
fiSlkifU.  scenes,  are  usually  designated  as  the  English  Revolution,  or,  the 
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Olorioas.  ReyolattoB^of  IQSS.    This  A«Tdalioii  fft,^  U'EiMgUnd  a    wmukm 
Uberal  theoiy  of  govcminent^  tMssd  on  tkk  a^tved  principle  that  Aire  uaAy. 
the  pablio  good  if  the  great  enfi*  fo^- which  positiTe  lawf  Mui  led^lTQt. 
goYcmmeilts  are  iiylituted.    The  doctrine  of  .passire  obedience  to  ~~ 

the  crown:  which  the  princes  ef  t^e  houae  of  Stoac^  had  ever  * 

labored  to  incolcat^^-which  the  crown  lawyers  and  chttvQhmea  had 
aor  long  supported,  Henceforth  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  altered    ' 
febling  and  sentinenCs  of  th,e  'people,  that  succeeding-  toV^reigns        ^ 
^scarcely  Tcntvired  to  hear  of  their  heieditaiy  right,  and  dreaded 
the  cup  of  .flattery- that  was  .dmg(|ed  with  poison.'^!  -This  was  the 
great 'Change  wlueh  ^  Reyolotioil  effeotcd^<^e  ^orffim  benfilkie 
the  ereatnre  of  thc/rrm  ; — and  it  was  hqpoefofth  conceded  that  the    ,,  > 
lights  of  the-monarch  emanated  fvoat  the  parlianient  and  tJu  people, 

141.  'This  Rerplutien  forma  an  important  era  In  American^' a^  i-  TM»f«w> 
▼eU  as  in  English  (listory— intimately  connected  a&<the  rights  %nd  ^'S^tlS'^ 
libf^rties  fit  th%  colonies  then  were  with  the  A)rms  and  principle  w^AHuritam 
of  jgoTemment  that  <prBTaiIed  in  the  mother  country.*   ^Prom  this  %ff^i!^f!Mh 
time,  until  we  approfusli  the  neriod  of  tha  Am'^nGwi  Revoitiiion,  '     ton/- 
tofb  relations  beitween  England  and  her  colonies  present '^^reat  urn-  \SSSX»!!f 
formity  of  character,  and  are  marked  by  no  gptat'escesse^^of  ^J^  tw^en  Rng* 
HBtirpatioh,  or- of  popular  Jetdousy  ixA  excitement.    Heaiofe  t^iat  ^^'^iH^^ 
]Mrttonofottr  colenial  history  wbich  dates  subsequent  to  the  Eb^r        '      \ 
liqh Hevoltftidn,  embracing  mpre  than 'half  of  oift»*colonialanpals] 
haffbhia-  sliglif  connection  wHH <1l«  poMtical  -history  of  Enji^land.. 
sThe  several .  important  wars,  hbw^Tcr,  in  whicH  Enil^land  was  ^  SMtM^MMf 
CBga^  dhring  ibis  latter  period,  estendM  to' America ;  and  an  ^JSHSL 
«9pl£iatioii  of  theii  cait8es:and  i^esults^ViH  ^ow  a'ooi^nectidn     uSiSl! 
between  European  and  Aiperican -history,  that  will  serve  to  give    ^wml 
Baere  enlarged  and  accurate  yiews  of  the  •later  ihan  an  ef  cIu^Itc 
attention  to  our  owii  annahi  would  furnish.  < 

>t42.,4Moreo^ner,  -l^iese  -Vars^  in*  connection  tuith  the  ][;towing  %,Mmme§ 
imp<fr«ance  cf  colbnial  commerce.  exertVd*  a  powerful  influent  in  *^  vSi^^ar^ 
ao^lriunting  tifo  ser^ral  iolon&s  irift  ^each  other ; '  thereby  'develop*     HSmSt 
ia^'ik^  mlittlal  imtetests. — teftening'  the  asj^Ues  lapd  abatfng 
the  inflicting  Joaloulies  Which  s4parat€il*then»— and,  finally,  gath- 
ering tiiem  in  tbebcodsiof  dn<^  ^aff tioal  nnien!    ^he  early  portion  •.  cJutnettr 
o^  oar  oilonial  history  pr^ttts  *a  oontint^us  conflict  betweto  ^^CSS^r^'^* 
liberal  itad, arbitrary  princijfles,  aftd  ^ows  why  we 'are  a  free  pee4  later  SSStl 
^le: — the  latter  portioiL  subsequ^ht  to 'the  English  ReTo|i{tion,     Mtmry. 
oxhibite  the  eadses  whiiim  rendered  us  {t  wit<ed  people. ' 

143..  *Ih  England  -ihe  ficst  nart  off  the  Revoluf  »>n  iiad  been  effect-   •.  fmu im{ 
<d  by  a  ccafitiioa-Qf  tiie-two  great  parties  in*the  nation^  the  Whigs  jJS£S5^ 
and  the  Tories^  but  the  iinal  setileo^nt'  of  the  drown  tipon  William  sootumd  m 
and  Biary  was  almost  entit-ely  the  worfe 'of-  the  fonner  paKy.    In  Si^^^ 
Scotland^  there  ^fas,  fnmi  the  first,  a^  Cntir^  eepjitration  of  these  nonoriaa 
opposing  parties ;  and  the  Tories,  ftnAing  themselves  in  the  minor- 
ity, silently  withdrew  from  the  national*  co#veniiop  which  made  a 
tender  of  the  royal  dignity  to.the'pi»ince  and  princess  of  Orange. 

144.  ^The  Scottish  adherents  of  James  then  resolved  ^  app%  io  7.  ROehion 
arms  In  support  of  their  late  sovereign,  btft  aft^  they  had  -gained  *if^potumd. 
the  battle  of  Killicrankie,*  their  force$  gradually  dbpefsed,  and  the  a.  JuQe..iMa 
4»aseof  Jaiies  became  hopeless  in  Scotlai^d.  ^n  the  meantime^  w.'xiauteqf 
JjOaiM  XIV.  of  France  openly  espous^  the -cause  \>fih%  fallen  men-  •'^fJ^W*' 
aroh,  and  furnished  him  with  a'' fleet,  with  which,- on  the  12th  of  PrefieXn 
,  Moreh,  16S9,  James  landed  in  Ireland,  where  the  whole  power  wlis       '^^'^ 
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AHM^tBis.  in  tiie  bands  of-ihe  CothoUos,  vho  remninod  ^ithftil  to  binr.    'Tbt 

— ~ course  taken  Jby  the  Fi^enoh  monarch  »lcd,.t<i  a  declaration  of  war  hr 

*r«rf  Swi^f  Englanii  agaips6  France  on  ^h*  seycnteentbof  May  of.the  aame  year 
France.      *  145,  >A  bloody  war  raged  iiv  Ireland  until  tbc  autumn  of  \^i% 
1  Wmrinire^  wfaen  tbe  oompkte  reduction-  of 'the  country- was  .eifccted.     About 
^^wueS!^  .twelve  thjonsand  men,  tbe  adherents  of  James,  paased  ot^  to  France, 
s  WoTAoUh  and  werettaken  into-  the  pay^of  the  French  monareb.    ^The  war 
Trance.      -^Hii,  Fr^ce  continued,  involving  ihost  of  the  powers  of  tbe  c*^nti- 
i^ent,  nearly  all  of  which  were  united  in  a  confederacy  with  Wii- 
Ijam.  for  tbe  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  4o  the  ehci-oachments  of 
DouLs.    A  detailed  history  of  England  during  this  war  would*  be 
if  Terminal  *  litt  1%  less'^hon  O'histOry  of  all  Europe.    ^Ou  tbe  20tbi  bf*  September, 
^nMOyof     1697?  tbe  .war,  after  A- continuance  of  nine"  years,  abd  after  baTing 
Ryfwtci.     Mitailed  upon  Eiiglnnd  iv.  national  .debt  of  seventeen  mijiions  ster- 
ling, was  tennijQated  by  the  treaty,  of  Ryswick.    Louis  XIV.  was 
'tliereby  compelled  to  give  up  nearly  4i  11'  ^lis  Europaan.  \;onquesta, 
.  '^     and  to  acknowiedgo  WilUaiki  as  king  of  England. 

6.  DM'Tiof        1:46.  Uanics  the  Second- died  at  Saint  Germains,  ia  France,  la 
,.  Janus  if.     September,'  1701,  having  for  some  "time  previous  laid  aside  ill 

.t^Qugbt^  of  wof  laly.  graodeur^nd  dcvot^  himself  to  the  conorms 

*     ; . ,    ISf^rcKgioOf  according. t^  tha  ceremonieg  of  the  Catholic  cbuti^  aod 

the^gid  auster-Uies  of  the  Jesuits,  of  wbidi''^iety»  be  was  a  mem* 

0.  Hi*  ran  M>.er..  .^On  his  d^th  his  youthful  stiu  James,  then  onl|r  elcyen  y^n 

^'mS^'!^  <jf  age,  was  impiediately  proclapawL*  hj  Louis,  tbe  lawful  sovereign 

,\      of  fldgland*.  whioh  so  i^xasp^r^ted  tue  Englisfai nation  that  the  wb^ 

7.  D^^fiff  Jungdom  joined  yt  ft  cry  Ibr.war.witb  Fvance.  *Bat  while  prepaid 
^^^''j^  ations  cvv^c  ih^Ag  ^or  t^e  approadUng  conflict^  WUUam  wmS  s^A^ 
a.  March  19,  denly  ^^cmoved  by  df  Oith^^  in  tbe  fifly-s^poild  year  of  bis  age,  and  tkf 

new  Btyie,   .fourteeafh*of  his  r^gn. .  ^Hia.  exceUe'nt  consort  died  ser^  years  be- 

'^^'        /orehim.  .     .  •       .  .  .  .     '  •  . 

muuHA        ^^'  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  d^tifiguished  tbe  present  s^p,^uid  whick 

,^ar!'  •  'is^know;^  in  American  histoid  f^  (^King  W4lliam*s  war,''  Aecvaa- 

rily  brought  into  collisio^-the  titUts-A  tlantjc  colonies  of  Franpe  and 

Knglilnd.    TKV  prcnninefit  e^a^.aCtl|ajt  war,r90  fiur  as  thej  affect 

•  3^«  Jr  '-'^®''^  ^i^^  ^  ^^^^^  wUted  in  other  portioB8>>\kf  this iroAc  »By 

the  treat!/  qf  the  tseixty  o'f^Ry^wiok,.th6  two  eontraptiAg  powqrs'Bi^taaUy  agreed 

Rywtck.     to  res.tore  to  ei^ch  other  all  Am€Q<<&tt  copiqvest^ihat  bad  been  andt 

.duri^  the  war,  bi^tcthe  boundary  lines  wer( 'reserved  for  tbe  de- 

termioation  of^comnti^s^onen  to  be  subsequ^i^tiy  appoiilted.    FiwKa 

retained,  witlv  the  eaoeption  ^f  tb^eastern'balf  of  JN^ewfeuodlaad, 

**  '  .the  wbolo> north-caste jrn  .coast'^nd  a^yaoent  islands  of  2<rorth  Ame* 

rica  beyond  Maine,  tggettier  with  the  Canadaa  and. tbe  vailer  of 

the  MisslssippL    Both  powers  clsim'ed  the  country  of  ■  the  Fire 

Ndtionis,  and  whilc.England  eit^cided  ber  pretensions  as  far  cast 

as  the  Saint  Croix,  FpiiM^  claimed  as  far  wedt  as  the  Kcnnebee. 

10.  General       14S.  i^^Th^  governments  of  t)ie  colonies  had  been  left  in  a  very  oo- 

yiXuiSn  %ui'  BG^^l^  state  at  the  jclose  of  the  preceding  ^eign<  and  tbey  now  db- 

ordf  the  ooto-  dci*went  some  oltera^tions,  whieh  ga^e  them,  in  general,  greater  per> 

'nje».        manencyj*btit  no,additiop  of  political  privijeges^  for  William  w*5 

cautious  not^tasurrender  any  accessions  to  the  royal  prerogative. 

,.  ,    whichjhis  pcedeccssor  had  put  into  bisr  hands,  and  which  be  coaM 

11.  Mtmachu-  legally  retain.    "When  the  Insurrection  broke  out  in  Massachusetts 

tS»  ofSj    P'^.^c  5pceptiprf  of  ^e  n^wg-of  the  revolution  in  England,  a^divisioB 

Revt^ttfion    existed  among  the  pe<^le,  and  they  hesitated  to  resume  the  excretsi 

.^"?8-      of  the  powers  of  the  former  charter  government.  »«Tbe  Engl Lsb  Coo- 

*^  Jt  Is  aflMrted  tluk  Louis  was  lafluenoed  to  take  this  coane  by  the  eotraatSea  and  bbadM- 
jaents  of  Madaoie  de  Malntenon. 
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ve|itiol^  pftrliameiit  ahow^c^i^  dispogifi^m  4«  fkyt^  tKe  TCstoratite  of  >/^ii^ucA]i 
the  MassachosetU  charter,  bj,  Toiingits  abofition-a  gri^yahoe  j  f\f\^t  and  mahz 
the  Toiy  partj  lu^viog  soon  after  galn^  the  aM^detiigr.  in  thfi  1688— 170S. 
House  of  ComiQOQs,  ]io.][)l»r{ber  hope  ot  reUef  wps  entertjunecL  ^m  "jr^ZZZT 
that  quarteor,  and  ^hen  ^e  subject  wds  pfesented  tQ  tlie  kingti  neir  ^^  m  £hf^ 
(barter  was  offerM,  but.the^restoratipn  of  the  old  on^  was  deim^    ?^^^*^ 
149. 1B7  the  hew  charter  Massachi^its  becaqie  a  royal  .^FQm-  imBUaSS^ 
ment^.the  appoiutment  of  ^be  goyernor  and  Other  exeodtlvi^  offipeni  *    J^-*' 
being  reserved  t|o  the  crown.    J  udgfi,  formerly  elected  hj  t^e  pe^  JJ^  25J3l«*. 
pie,  were  mow  U)  b^  ttp{3ointed  by  .the'  gpvemOi!  and  .coimcU;  the        ter. 
governor  ifitA  onpo^red  to  convokSj  adjoiicn,  and  diasolve  the  le-   •  «  • «'  ^ 
gislatiTe  teeonbly,  or  ^toeral  court,  tft  ^leasWe,  and  he  possMsed  ^  .    ' 
anegatiTQ  on t the  acts  of  the  legi8l%tufe.,  To  Uie  kJAgnvas  re-', 
sorvei  t.h&  powep  of  caAcelliqg  any  law  within  three-years  after  i|9  '  ' '  ' 
enactmenfiL'   *In  ode  respect  the  new  chartet^e^ibited  greait^  lib-  s.  keUrjow 
ertility  thaii  the  o}d  ont^  which  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  reUgiau^  ^jSmSu^ 
tokratipn.     Thtf  new  charter  enfH^ohised  all'  forms  of  ChrisUanitf.       96Mi 
except,  unkappily,  the'Romtin  Catholic.    'In  Xh^e.  establishment  or  a  mMW^ 
the  goyemor^s  ^unoil,  Ma^achq^tts  ^os  fkytnred  b^yomi  apy  ot^er  *^^^  ^  - 


<)f  the  royal  goyernm^nts. .  In'other  /'o]yal*  provinces  that  body  1^     oonactt. 
appointed  l^y  the  (h)g  j  in  M^^sachuset^  it  was  jto  be  appointed,  l|i 
the  first' instance^  by  the  k|^g,  h^teyerajfte^  it  wa&  to^l^e  e^ct^  in 
ioint  ballot*  by  thd  members  of  4he  isoomeil  and  the  represeubativea 

^ftiiepeojl9»  V      *     .       '  •    •  '  '        ', 

150.  <CoahectiptiLt  and  Rho^o.  Isljiad  retained  fheir  ^harters)  6C  4  ySUufum 
vhioh  there  had:  Wa  no  l^gal  susrender;  and  king  Willipn,  usu-  ^£^^^ 
aUy'as  cautious  not  to  90Cij>'acli  ^pon  le^l  righis,  m  h»  wa»  to.  re-  Rhode  uumA. 
tun  1^  the  powers  which  the  laws  gi^ye^Lim,  alh\w^  the  goreis-  jSSn^wjt, 
ment  df  the  pepjcde  to  ^remain  uaalteibed.    The.  kin^s  gotenv>r  of       u^i 
N«w  Xpi'^.ii>4^  claim<^i  a^'a  part  of  ih^  royaT  prertgaiite^  (h^ 
QomMuu^of  tke^ijiUitM  of  tl^e  eolpines,  hnt  the  peopl^  t^e^istod, 

and  tixe  )Siuc)  ^  ooun<;ji]|  aderwsu?ds  deoided«  that  ih^  ordinary   a.  Ana»» 
power  ofthe  n^litia  id  Connecticut  an*d  Rhode  Island  Mlooged,  to       ^^ 
the^  respectiTo  gyTemt^ents.    These  two  i{ew  Knghuid  dcSoDie^     * 
happy  iA.the  e^oyment  6ir\heir' wrly  ciartKro^  rights^  remained  '  r   < 
perfect  d^to^racj^s  uiftil  the  AmericSui  Reyeliilion. '  *  ^ 

151.  ^ew  York  rqmainec^l^roy&lgaTenmient  after  th^aooessioB  s.SHtuMm 
of  William.'  "^nd^  after  the'  diasensieds  exc|ted  frjr  ihe  iWfoitiinate  ^^^^  ^o*** 
I^eisler  had  subsided,  continued  tq  receive  iU  gt yerik);*a  .at  the 

king's  )>lea8are.  '  'The  surrender  of  the'pro^ ^ietai^y  goyeramep<9  of    «.  Qf  mw 
the  twoG&ylsions  of  i^ew.  Jersey  tp  Andros,  in  LeSS^^ha^'liBgally      J'^r 
merged  ^li^  S9vereignty  over  the'i^holfi  <n.the  crown.    Yet/aflor 
the£i^Ush  revolution,  (he  proprietiries  partiaJlyjf^  ^ 

aatJLority,  but  dbruig.  the  n^hele^r^iga  of  .William,  ^h^-entire  pro^ 
tiqce  was  in  ^  Y«ry  nnseUled  »OQi^ition^  .t1»e  king'ledying  tl^ 
settlement  of  the  gotrernmeiit  lo  the  ooiirts  ef  law  and  die « parlia- 
ment. In  the  fljrst  yoar  of '^It^e  jreighof  Afin^'  the  pontroyersy 
wasA(Q°8^  y^hen  fien  Jessey  wi^^takeji  under  il^  Jurisdietio]) 
of  the  erown,  j^nd  an;iQxe4  to  the'goyeniment  gf  New  Yajrk,'^  t     '    '     • 

152.  fiS\Ar'  ^e.  rffy4)lution  of^  1688)  William  Penn,/the  pnK  jr.  p»«ii*« 
prietar^  of  P^nnsyVAAia,  \uid  then  residing  ii»  Eiigland,  Iras  'H^^^Sf' 
generally:  suspected -of  adhering  to  ihft  interests 'of  his*  former,    tmnmau 
patro%  James  the  Second,  and  a  chfurger  was  preferred  against' ]!|i^  ^^SSfrJ?* 
by  a  worttfless  indiyidual,  of  being;- eng^tged  in  i^treasooaMe  .oon-  animtkims 
spiracy  in  fayor  (^f  the  ^iled  tyttstxti   'In  ioonseqiienoe  of  the  sus-  fJPSS^ 
picions  affainai  him,  aflef  haying,  been  SQweral  times  arrested)    mmttj^ 
questioned,  and  rele^s^d,  he  for  a  wlUie  Ifved.iii  oooe^almenii.        ,    ,  , 
Moreoyer,  some  disturWoeB  had  arisen  iftPeBnaylyaHia^jrelMiTe 
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MMAi/nm.  to  Ike  iMfaninistntioo  df  jmstioe ;'  aiid:  it  was  tllegMT  tliat  tki 

■  lanrs'had  been  adi^iiustered  there  in  the'tk&me  of  tlie  beniflkfld 

'    kiiig,  long  after  the  govenysf nt  of  Williaiil  and  Mary  bad  beea 

aokAowled|red  fa  the  othur  colonies.    These  Tariovs  eaitaet  indnoed 

%  .  th«  Engli&  orown  to  take  into  Its  own  l^aod?  the  goTemaiemk  of 

PembTmnia^  by  the  i^ppoihtment  of  fi<mjamin  Fletdier  as  goTcr- 

I.  Aitfowm-  9or  of  the'J>roTii)Oe.  •  'But  William  Peiijti  was  iiot  willuNit  frieads 

"y  jjSy^  among  inen  of  tnilnenoe  iii^^gland^  rfnd  the  king  )>euig  at  length 


HtuieoeiTod  in  his  au^ieio^s  i^^st  hhn,'  in  1694  a  tisyil 

was  issued  for  jeinstating^im  in  his  proprietary  righl& 

fJbMnii»>i       153.  sjhr  proprietary  of  Maryland"  wq^  lete  ftntooate.     'JTht 

TlPSSftS^  rerolationin  England  was  a'tPi^otestanfrfe^Iutfoif;  and  whm 

merM&hMm  news  of  .its  saesess  readied  Miuryland,  the  '^  Ca&olie^  goreni- 

^^^"^  '  ihent  then,  which  lie8itp,fed  to  pntekom  t^  new  ^TeK^gjns,  was 

'  "*  dverthirown  by  a  oonTentionj  df  associates  who  united  ^  ibr  the 

"*  delbiiOe  of  the  t>rotertant jreligion''  and  <»  the  rights  of  William  and 

i.  rr^tted-    ffimtjP    4jord  Baltimore  thei^  ut  England,  after  a  delAj  of  two 

^IStiVSS  7^^  ^*^^  ^^  ^  aaswer^^before  the'kiiii^s  coondl  tki  ehaxges 

.  «M^{       preftrred  i^jMnst  him.  *  Altbotu^h  eonvicM  of  ho  <mai|^  but  his 

fdheiten^  to  the  CatBoHo  religion,  yet  he  was  depriTed^  by  act  of 

4ioanoil,  oT  t)ie  political  adBmdstraticfi  of  the  proviiioe^  althoa^ 

he  wa&sattered  to  x^^aii}  t^e  patrimonial  interests  ^ecortd  by  the 


4.  yigtog.       154.  ^Viiginia  experienced  Htikle  ehanee  in  her  ^Ternme&i  and 

If&fTSSSm-  priTlleges  b^-th^  ^gUsh  reVolatien."   Her  eristing  inatitatiapi 

^^Oen.    -^  were  regarded  as  mol%  pendanesj^y  tlHpblishbd  by  that  ereat)  aad 

although  the  king  Oentinaed  to^ appoint  l^er' goTemor%  yet  her 

r      „        .  le^Mati^  asdembHes,  fidly  iijnlmeii  wltl^  the  ^Irit  of  libettj,  were 

'    •       ever  after  able  to  restrain  any  serioiiet  enctoachmeBts  on  the  rigkti 

SwTte^ar-   of  the  people.    ^To  the  propHetai^  of  the  Carolinas  the  Ea^sh 

!:"**'      tetdation  gM«  inore^ed  stKoaxdt^  for  their  vested  rights;   baft 

domestis  d&ord  long'dittupbed  ttetjiiist  qf  these. foufbem  pto- 

Tinees."*  \*  '         ■  '  ^      •    • 


ARNK.         155.    ^e  now  psboesd  to  notise  bHefly  ^  nmat  impeftaat 

WOr-nn.*  «Vettts  of  the  reign  of  Uneen  Anne,  who^  snce4e^ed  Tb  the  tkreas 

'  jmu!^     of  England  on  th^  dieath  «f  William  in  170!^.    She  Waa'niittried  ts 

Georg^,<'prinbe  of  Penmark,  bat  the  adpiinistiyition  of  Uie  mTm- 

r  Mgtory   Ibent  was  WhoTfy  in  tJte  hancls  'of  the  qneen.    ^he  imniecbatelf 

9npmrat4im».  adopted  the  military  tyiewa  of  her  predecessor,  and  fbrmi^able  pt^ 

parations'wsre  Inade  fpr  carrying  on  a  TSgdrotis  war  with  Fraaee: 

s.  f^  mtf  .    156*.  ^h9r  war  that  oommeuced  soon  aftier  tiie  aeceesioja  of  Ahm^ 

f^jSMtm  originated  in  catises  fkr  deeper  Umn  the  *]ii8tit*w|ueh  the  Presdk 

•r(Mif«rS2  monarch  had  thrown  np6n  th«  English  ^tft>n,  by  aoknowledgiBg 

the  son  of  Jained  as  England's  legitimate  soT^reign.    While  eac^ 

of  the  great  states  of  Europe,  was ,  t^  naturally  desirous  ef  aqg- 

mentiAg  its  owii  power  aiid  influenci^  eadi  wai^  then,  as  now,  Jeahms 

of  any  growing  superiority  ctt  the  pqkrt  of  another,  Wkich  mi^t 

tend  to  d^roy  that  ^*-  babne^  of  potrer^'  on  which  the  gcntfal 

]t  OonQiMtat  tranquillity  and  sal^y  of  •  EurOpe  wei^  thou^t  to  depend.    The 

ffunutjcir.  <5on^ti^s|g  ^,f  i^jjfy  XIV.  had  previously  jostled  the  scales  of  this 

''bilaaoe/''and  the  hop^  of  restoring  ,the£r  equilibrium,  aiA  tho 

saving  his  own  OQunttj^  from  ruin,  hai^  been  the  principal  iadooe- 

menl  that  led  WiUiam  of  OAuBge,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 

age,  to- aspire  to  ihfi  throne  of  England. 

'  a  Bl9  mmU'      157.  "^Althfl^gh  the  War  which  ended  In  the  treaty  of  Ryswiek 

'^fX^^  bM  oheeked  a<id  reduced ^e  power  of  Louis,  it  had  not  li^bled 

SZy  ^    His  ambitions  riewi^  whidT  soon  iuTolVed  England  in  another  war, 

knbwnia  Europeab  history  as  tiie  <<  WW  of  the  Spahish  Saoocs- 


I 


Pa&t  n.]      aPhenims  to  thp:  colonui>  mnojot.  a(y 

idon.^    >Tkd  imme4iate  eytn^  that  lei  to  tkat  war  w«re  t^  |bl-^     Avin. 
lowing.    On  tke  death  o/  Charles  the  Second  ef  SjpaiiL  in  ti^e  vear'  1708—1714 
1700,  the  two  claimants  of  the  Spanish  throne  were  the  ^rchdifke  j  y^^      ^ 
Charles  of  Austria,  and  Philip  of  Anjou.  Qephew  of  the  Frenob  itimt^i 


moiyiirch.    Bo^  th^  princes  ^endeavoped  hj  their  emiataiies  V>  '^SJvtiie* 
obtain  from  Charl^s^  oh  his  sick  bed,  ii 'deielaratidn  ui  fiiTor  of  eipaniMh  buo- 
their  retfjpeetite  pretensions ;  but  although  th^  Spanish,  monar^li     MniM. 
wbs  strongly  m  faviir  of  the  claims  of  the  anshduke  klk  kinsman, 
yet  the  gold  and  the  promises  W  Louis  pretail^d  wi^^the  Spanish 
grandees  to  induee  their  soyereign  ^  assigh  by  will;  to  thfe*diike       y^' 
9f  Aiuon,  the  undivideil  soTcreignty  of  thd  Sjkanish  *dQiminion&      •  '> 
The  aiifliduke  re^Wpd  to  support  hi9  claims  by  the  sword,  while 
the  possible,  and  not  Improbable  uaion  of.  the  crowns  of  Ffanee    -  •      ... 
and  Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip,*  aA^r  the  death  of  Louis,  was 
looked  upon  by  Singland,,  Germany,!  "and  Holland,  as  axb  ^$nt 
highly  dtfigerottcr  to  the'safety  of  those  Rations  j  and.  on  tke.lfith  * 
of  May,  1702j  these  tHr^'powchrs  declared  war  agatns^'^sanoe,  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  tke  archduke  t(f  the  SpiViish  suoce^ni)^.  -^ 

I  196.  *Th«  events  of 'this  war  ar^  toQ  numerous  to  b^  related  iere '»  sdAia  ^ 

in  detail     The  famous  Austrian  prinoe.Eugenet  was  associated    ^^^£/** 
with  the  English 'dule  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  general  of  th^         /^ 

I  age,  ot  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  never  laid  siege^ta  a  place  Wklch  ^e  - 

dia  not  take,  nor  fought  a  ItaJttlQ  Which  he  dM  npt  fun. ,  Thf  splen- 

I  did  Tictorietf  of  Blenheim,!  RamiUes^^  OuuenardcJI  and  Mi)lpl%-  ^ 

queji,1f  humbled  the  power  pf  Le'uift  to  such ^  a  degree  that  he  was 
dmstrahied  to  solicit  peace. 


*  159.  SDwring  the  progress  of  the  War  the  oircumstances  of  Europe  t.aumgt  A 
hdd  been  materially  elMfvged  by  the  death'  ef  the  emperor  of  Aus-  ^ifmSStJ}' 
tria-early  ib  1711,  and  the  election  of  the  ardiduke  Charles,  in  Us^    Airope. 
room.    *The  union,  of  the  crowns  of  Sixain  and  Atistna  in  the  per-  i%  cammtJm 
son  of  Charles,  henceforth  began  to  be  looked  upon,. by  some  of  the  mL^^^ja- 
smaller  states  of  Europe,  with  as  mttch  di'ead  as  the  threol^ncd  JKjl 


nnion  4f  Franee  and.  Spaii^  in  the  person  of  Philip ;  and  a  general 
desire  was  felt  for  a  (r^ty  of  pflcx^eation,  which  sl^iuld  secure  the 
preserration  of  the  lMdanc<|  of  power  from  the  dangers  that  were 
threatened  by  thQ  success  of  either  'of  the  parties  in  the  present  '      * 
eoofest.*  '  *  .  *  *     •    . 

160. 'A  general 'peace  was  finally  concluded  by  tho  treaty  ef    a  GmtrtA 
Utrecht,  orf  the  llth  of  April,  1713,  by  ,the  terms  of  wjiich  fihe  ^^'SZ^^ 
Pr^eh  kingLacknowIMged  the  title  of  Anne  to  the  thnme  ef  Eng-     utr^. 
la^d,  and  agreed- to<*cedd  Newfiou^dla^d.and  Hudson's  Bay  to' that    (Ootrc^u 


*  Btfiire  tbe  mnA  of  lh«  ww  of  Om  SpaaUb  8«ief«ariop,  desth  kad  remotwl  t&«  <1vmhhi 
iCTboim,  Aeir  to'tbe  throne,  tolMher  witfk  hi«'M>n  aid  gra^d«>ta  ;  ao  that  ^r»  rwiMnail 
ealy  a  rieUy  tnBuit  ia  tbe  eradle  betwwa  Philip  apd'  the  t&rOne  dT  France.  •        « 

t  The  "vidperar  of  Aoatrla  In  ofteri  meatWned  m  history  aft  tiMsioftitrtr  of  Qprmaiigr,4Htfid 
whUe  tbe  tenna  Germany  and  Jmiria  'ace  iqpi^tfanea  need  as  sjcnanymoua,  they  ava-  al^ollier 
thnea  mad  to  depole  distinct  ajid  aeganito  couotriee.  The  reasen  Jls  this :  andelit  Ansbla 
vas  boe  of  the  principal  proVinceii  eif  Giermai^y,  and  M  it  ^ras.tho  particular  preflrinee  ia  whieh 
fliecmp«rotraittea,'«ndorerwftioh  he  exorcised  oU  the^^wers  ef  soTei^igntyr  while  in  tbe 
other  psofliMei  tome^af  tbeap  powprs  were  gitin  aiway  \x>  numereQs  d)i1c^  princes,  &e.,  tha 
protfnof}  Af  Aortrte  is  i6i]|diy  mentioned  iiublstory  as  the  emfirr^  while  the  other  Geraiaa 
rtates  are  often  spoken  of  as  Oermahif.  About  one-ihird'of  AastrlA*is  n«w  oomposed  of  €kr- 
■*>  rtatss  f  tb^  qther  third  'oomprlMS  Han|;ary,  Qsilli^,  Palmafla,  ^c,  and  othar  small 


}  Aag«iitl8U»,J(0^   B^  VmiobwrlUnefeitodlha  battle  of  MfldhtMt. 
iliay28d,l7Wr  .  .       fl  Jnly  llth,1708. 

^  September  11th,  T709.    Iff  this  battle,  tbe  Trench  lost  the  |iono»  of  tbe  ^ay,  hut  the 
•Ote  kM*  the  gasatert  tiumbtf  ef  akco^    Noaeroas  o^uyr  baliles  w«re  fboght  with'^a^bfa 


bat  te  these  Mar  aetiona  the  Vreneb  kart,  faft  btttsAk  wowMlad,jVMl  priaoaan,  SOjOQH 
MO,  aaA  tlM  alUat  Q^fiy  iO,OQ0i 
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sif4LTBi9.  kihg^Qm ;  but  thd  French  were  left  in  posscii^on  oT  the  Island  cf 
"*"       •"^  Cope  Breto^.    Th^Q^defined  Acadia  op  N9Ta  Sootia  was  to  be  re- 
tained by  Englfmd,  iocording'  to  iu  ancient  ^nndaries ;  and  Franee 
*    *  ^g^eed  ^'  never  to  molest  th^  Fi Ve. Nations 'snlject  to  the  domiiiioB 
of  -Great  Brifain.*'    PMHp  retained  the  C]:own  of  Spain  and  the 
Sptfiiish  American  poiSsessions ;  ^ut  he  irelinquiahed  a|l jpretcnaioos 
'^0  thn  crpwn  of  Franoe.  '  To'  Charles,  now  empe;:or  of  Austria. 
wa'^  sepurcd  the  possesion  of  the'-' kingdom  of  Naples,  th^  da<^  oi 
Milan,  ahdthe'SpaniAj:ffetheHan<Ja^     *         '      . 
vAtbMH-   "  161.  ^Thus  e\4^-^^  ^ar  of  thp  Spanish  Suo(jession,  in  a  treaty 
miS^fU.   "^hich  cloaod  the  long*  series  of  wars  for  the  balancii  of  power  in 
1  American  £dh)pe.    s^hoee  aveats  of  \he  war'  t}rat  oocuzr'ed  in  America  will 
09tmt»Qf^  ))e  fbund  raUted  in  the  histories  of  the  deyqral  An^ricax^  coIoBic& 
^pSdSiSuo  taid  iked  not  be  repeated  ^^e.   *        '       '  .     . 
eemum.         162.  >An  article  i^  ihe  treaty  of  Utrecht,  highly  imwiaot  to 


i.ArHeUim 

JWunoTi 
to  England. 


y{^2^  America,  and  di^onerable  to  the  compiierdal  policy  oi  F.ngUttd. 
norJltt  was  that  by  Which  England  ^bccame  the  great,  monopolist  oftbe 


oontncted  to 
oonforaity 

$.Engare-    witit  a  treaty,  betweeh  France  ond  Sp^h.    ^The  priVileges  af  this 

^a^uaSto  company  were  now'tranisftrced  to  English  merchants  and  -EngiaBd 

SSaL!^^  engftged  jp  import  jinto  iSpbnish  Amerfca,  within  thirty-three  yean. 

inioAmeiiea.  ^^  jcertain'speeified  t^^^s,  qqe  hundred  and  forty-fotlr  thooauid 

negroes,  of.  ^'they  were^  called  in  trade  language,  Indiim  Jieees. 

^'SS^Si  .'-^^S^^^  profits  were  ant}bipaied-fW)m  the  trade,  Philip  V^  </ 

^^fSSStSi   §P&i^  took  onfr  qnart^  of  the  capital,  sioek  of  the  Company,  aal 

gngagemmt.  (£ueen  Anne  resorted*  to  herself  another  quarter ;  and  thus  his 

'  ibosr  Ofthtli$  mtijesty^  fisM^  the  Protestanit  defender  of  the  AifAjlay- 

V  ifag.asidcthetr  religioiis  and  political  jfifilonsiea,  became  the  grateil 

stave  merchants  ia  Qhrlsfendoiti. 
r.^ifkeu  <tf  '  163.  "vThe  effects  of  thi6  ]^onopoly  turned  a  portion  of  the  trade 
^iion^SSr  ^ ^^  American  colonies  into  new  channels,  and  by'opaning  a  par- 
^■M  oNd  tialAnd-r^ricted  6omiAQrc<i  with  the  Spanish  islandsi  gaye  ooo- 
^^  Sf  sion  to  dispaies  between  ^nglan^I  hhd  Spain,  and  their  respective 
^vSi     ^  ^^'^^^^1  Vhiph  finally  resulted  in  war.*    From  the  period  of  the 


mwerwUh  treaty  of  Utrech't,  S]min  became  intimately  inVolved.  hy  her 

aSaSlu^  inercial  relations,  with  the  destinies  of  the' British  Annericaii  col- 

A  Mn^.    ^^^'   Xiilre  France,  she  was  henceforth  their  enemy  while  Uiey, 

8ee.p.  ssi    as  dependencies  of  Gn^t  Britain,' tended  to  strengthen  the  power 

nf  that  kihgdom :  l)ui,  from  the  sam^  motires  of  f^licy,  like  Fiime 

ihe  Was  th^  friend  of  their  independence. 

OKOKOB  I.      164.  Oft  the  death  of  Anne,  in  1714,"^  George  I.,  elector  of  Haa- 

17X4—1787.  0T6r,  the  first  ^rijice  nf  the  hous^  pt  Bruns,wick,  sacended  tfte 

b'  Avr  19.'  thron<^  of  Etglahd.    He  wasA  Qennaft  prince,  totally  fgnorsnt  ot 

new  aor «.    ^  language,  constitution,  and  jnanAers  of  the^people  torer  wh«B 

f  iMMsonxmft'h.o  was  made  the  supreme  ruler.    ^ A' coalition  ministry  <tf  the 

tfgfi/Si?*  ^hig^andtories  had  been  in.  power  during  moat  of  the  t*o  pre- 

^ooooM.  Q^^jj^  reigns,  bi^t  the  tories  were  now  eacluded  from  fiXi  share  of 

the  royal  favor.    This  policy  gave  umbrage  to  that  party,  and  oe- 

Casioned  suoh.disiodntents  that  a  rebellion,  headed'  by  tne  carl  of 

I  Mar,  bro](e  out  in  Scotland^  the  ol^ect  of 'which  Was  to<^  secure  the 

a  Laiuttn^QT  throne  to  the  ^^  Pretendeiv"  son  of  Junes  II.    'Early  »  Januaiy. 

'^SSffS^  1716,  tl{ePr(Aenddx»,hhnselManded  in  Sebtland,  tet,  finding  his 

cause  there  desperate  his  forces  haying  be^  overcome  in  faatUa 

w.  AreiM   ^^  ^^^  returned  to  France^ .  Mioeny  of  the  leaders  am^ng^the  rebeb 

'irmnSSSSf  were4)ap^redand  e^eouted^    ' 

nfiMM  rHgn.      105,  iotIm  foreign  transactions  of  this  rfeign  present  few  events  of 


< 


a.  Deekred 


fAMT  XL]      ah^mes.  to  the  colonial  ii^tory.  ssif 

interest.    A  short  ^v^wfth  S^n  oomueiissd  in  1718,  wlieli'Sir  «^]tos  i; 
GFeoT^  Bjng  dos^yed  the  ^anisl^  4%et  ia  the  MediterraneAiL  1714—1727. 
The  acccssioa  of  George  I.*  excited  littl^  interest  Sa  aoy'bC  tn^ 
Ndrtl^  Amertoan  oolonlea.  6xeefpl  N»w  Eifriand,  wher6  it  wqa  hailed 
with  joj.  as  a  triumph  or  Khi^  jnriociples     '         ' 

16a.  On  Uie  death  Df  Ge6rge  l/tn  1727^  his  son,  Gkorge  XL  theq,  oeoro^  ii. 
in  the  forty-fifth  y«ar  of  his  c^,  asceadea  fehe  throne.    'Altheugb  1727— IVW. 
a  change  of  ministry  had  ^e^  anticipated,  yet  ^ir  Robert  Walpo)&  i-  Sfr  kobert 
a  im^uix  of«  extraordMuury  talents^  and  pf  prominent  leader^  of  the     ^9^^^^ 
v]iig-par|y,  oonUnmed  at  the  ^ead  of  the  goverament  for'  the  space 
of  neairly  fifteen  yeicrs,  dtuyig  most  of  whjeh  time  £^gland  enjoyed 
tttoqainity ;  bat  in  €739  peaoe«was  interrupted  by  a  war^  with 
Spain:    ^For  mt^ny^esnu  the  English  merchants  bz^  complained  ^oT'jfd!^ 
that  great. injilry  had  ^n  done  to  their  tirade  in  the  W49t  Inidie^^. ,  cdmviatni^ 
h^  illegal  seizures  made  by  the dpai^ish  guarda-tostas*  nnder  the  '<i(E^ifind . 
pretext  oC.  the  Tight  Of.  searc&  for  contrabSHd  gdods  ;  axkt  thalt  '  ^^^ 
English  mariners  had  been  treated  Vith  ^eot  insolence  and  Cruelty^ 
in  defianoe  of  oomraen  justiee  oxA  Hu^^iAy* 

'1€7.  HDUi    the   nther » Itand,,  Spain   boraplahifid  tha%  Et^KoA  ^xan^itiifniB 
enoooraged  a  eonmband  trafiio  with  the  l^n(sh  iilaii4s,  and  as  aJi^S^S%g. 
she  daimed  ^e  right  of  soTercignty  ot«r  Those  western  neas,  9h^       imidL  • 
based  on.atxne  right  of  seardk  which  England  had;  confirmod  t9   '.     .  ^ 
her  by  STLOcessiTO  |reaties>    6pain  protest^,  4i&6,*ogainst  the  forti-    .      .    ^ 
ideations,  that  -luul  reoeiitly  been  ereet4d  in  Georgia^  irhiafa  she 
claimed  as  a  pa3rt  of  Florida ;  and  she  charged  England  with  eldd* 
ing  the  poyment  of  a'l^rge  snffl  of  money  due  on  tQO  Assiento  eon-  ^^    ' 

tract  for  tho  priyilege  of  importing  negroes  into  her  islanda    ^The  A.  fH$  tmt 
ttee  oaiise  of  the  waC)  ho«r6very.was,  that  Spain  W^ald  not  hllow   ^JSff!^^ 
English  merchants  to  smuggle  wiAi  Impunity;  and  t)iefesr[db)eot*oVn:(  «>u|rA< 
Bpo^ht-by  England  Was  ffee  tnide  Fith  the  Spanish  oolonies^^he  ^  ^ngu^hd. 
overthrow  Qf  a  national  monopoly  like  tiiot  which  -Bhgland  claimed  * 
therright  oTf  establishing  in  refo'ente  to  b«r  oifn  Americaai  possa^  ' 
8ions/ba)k- which  she' denied  to  ofiber  nations.*  ^Thus' Ehglaad,     s.  j^oefty 
blindly  acting  under  the  iaflnenoe  df  her  own  immediate-Mrmier-  Sndif^M^ 
eej^sj  engi^^  in  a  war  to  ^drance  those  ^principles  of  tobmmercial    ted  ^mS 
fk^dom  whioh  Her.  own  coloniea'  afterwards  took  up  anhs  against       ^' 
her*  to  defend.    <The  Spanish^  and  thcr  English  oolotilM  did  ixot  aj;^te»qf 
Cl^I  to  imppove  upon  the  lessons,  taught  them^in  tbi^'  wa.r)  i^til  ^^fJJ^JJJgJ" 
both  had'Obtaan<)d  emancipation  ftom  tKe  ooiAmeroial  ^^ndi^  ^  ,    .   ' 
inl^Qeed  upon  them  by  thejr  mothe^  countries*.  )  < 

"168.  7^]iMdiAtely  afler  the  dechiration  of  war^  the-)Te8sels"of  ^-^T^f^ 
each  nation,  in  the  ports  of  the  other*  were  oon^socted ;  and  power-  *"*2|iJ 
fal  armametftb  Were  fitted  out  by  England,  to  seize  the  American      ,    * 
ioesessions  of  Spain,  and  Iff  the  latter  pOW<r  to  defbnd  them;    ., . 
while  pirattis  ftbi^  Biscay  hkrossed  th«  'h<>me  'fei^e  -of  Britain.     - 
'Early  in  December  1739,  the  En^liiAk' Admiral  Venion  tdok,«s.lffaei»  on 
plundered^  and  .d^royed  PortobeUo  \.  but  hn  expedition  on  a  large  XSL^^rSut 
scale  against  Cavthagena,  the  strongest'  plaee  in  iSlpanish  AmerieA^       gauu 
wn  a  total  &ilure.    'Ls^te  in  174D,  Oonlmodore  Anson  was  sedt  to  9  Eaneditkm 
sttaok  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Pacific,  bnt  ihis  MeA  ih^  ^nlSSSi. 
with  numerous  disasters  H)y  feea,  an^  in  June  1744   rein^ned'  to     . 
Englandbyway  of  CJunaand  the  Gape  of  <3food  •Hop^,'with  only '       •  *. 
a  Angle  yessel,  but-riohly  laden  with  thetpeils  o^  t%e  Toyagw      ^j^  ^ 
>n;iie  British  Amerioan  ooloniesfreely  oontr^uted  their  quotas  df  ^iJtSSliu 
toen,  asct  oontriBuiions  bf  mon£y^  to  aid  England  in  carrying  bn  *•  <A<rwar. 

♦The  gp^t^<o$tm$  Iran  MfeuM  flut^— T«bwli  ^aployed'  to  keep  the  ooevk  elMv  of 

iBIICKlttn.  s 
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All ALTSm.  tHf  iruv     Bat  Ogktliorpe  in  wn  attampfed  the  oonqnoat  of 

"* Fl6ri4a;  and  m  1748  the  S^^uuntds  made  an  equallj  friiid«a 

attempt  i^Bst  C^MguL^ 
L  Gmerai      .  169.  ^While  the.  war  with  Spain  oontlhoad  with  tbiioiib  anooeas, 
^'tSSr^    a  general  European  war  broke  ant,  preeenting  a  aoene  of  tho 
greatest  <oonfa8ion,  and  telipeing,  by  its  in^xurtanoe,  the  petty  oob- 
s.  flkuMt  tfmt  niota  in  Afiieriea.    sChsrlea  V i.  eqiperor  of  Austria,  the  Amona 
Wf0<M«    ijompetitor  of  Philip  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  died  in  the  antumB 
«,  Ook      ^  ^'7^^^*  leaving  his  dominions  <to  hi*  eldest  daughter,   Biari* 
Theresa,  qu^en  of  Hungary^    Her  suoesssion  had  beoi  gokimntied 
.)by  all  the  ^(/\frer8.of.  Europe,  in  a  general  treaty -called  tlie  Prag- 
myfttic  Sanction ;  yet  on  the  dei|th  of  tiie  emperor,  nomeroaa  oon- 
petitors  arose  for  different  portions  of  his  estates.    * 
p.  cutmvf      170.  sThe  elect(w  of  Bavaria  deslared  hims^f  the  proper  hor 
^jgff    to  t^jB  kingdom  t>f  Bohemia:  Angostoa  SeooiMi,«kiDg  of  PolAid. 
elaimed  the  whole  Anstrian  suoces^on,  and  th6  king- of  Spain  did 
the  aa^e;  the  king  of  Sardioia-made.  pretensions  i^Xhe  dnehy  of 
Milan,  |uid  Frederic  XL  at  Prussia  to  \hk  province  of  Silesia. 
4.  Fmftkmm   ^Franoe^  swayed  by  l^ereditary  hatred  -of  Austria,  soQg||t  a  di»- 
ffSSS^  memberment  of  that  eibpire ;  while  EnglanH  offered  her  aid  to  the 
Sn/faiM.    daughter  of  her  aneient  ally,*  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  hc( 
i.  r«ni»«>y  doDui^ona.'  <This  is  the  war  known  in  European  Idatory  as  the 
J^lfg^^  '<  W(£r  of  the  Austrian  Sucoession  f  wliUe  that  portion  of  U  whiA 
InAitfory.    btiongs   to   Americad    history    is  nsnaUy  denominated    "Ki^g 

qjeorge's  War." 

«.  Ot^^jfrm-       171.  'Althovgii  a  British  army  was  sent-to  e(M^>erate  with  tte 

'^JJJ^jr^  Austrians  against  the  Freneli'  »d<1  <3Mir:  confederates  in  1742,  and 

WnMfi^m^d  aHhoueh  k$iig  Qeorge'  himself,  eager  for  military  glory,  joiDed  his 

EKitiamO.    army.m  June  1743,  yet  Elng^nd  Mid  France  wiere  not  eonaidered 

as  being  at  war  until  1744,  when  ti^rmal  declarations  of  wnr  ^ers 

i.Lut^gtfrt  made  by  both -nations.-  ^In  1745  Prince  Charles  'Edward,  hehr  ct 

fJiufS^'  the  Stuart,  family,  and  Son  of  the  Pretender,  landed^  in  SeotlandL 

gvin.pom^  and  Jed  an  army  against  tlie  royal  forces ;  'but  fifter^having  gained 

jS^m  £/    ^  yiotoiry  in  Che  battle  of  Preston  F9u^^«  he  was  defeated  fki  the 

Xn0iJa.    battle  of  CuUoden,<^  and  obliged  to  netire  again  to  FranoeL .  This 

^'^^'     was  the  hist  effortjsf  th^  Stuart  tiiUBily  to  r^pin  poeses«iQ»  of  Hit 

AADrilw    ■««?<»•  ^l^wi>  *W  had  lost. 

i74f.    '       1*72.  &The  events  of  the  war  in  America,  wliiich  have  alveedl^ 

e.  Sv&nta  qf  been  related,  resulted  in  the  aiptnre  of  Louisbuii;  l^  th^  oolonicaL 

'iiSZ^   and  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of  Cape  Brefon.    iThe  gencrtf 

^Tne^qf  ^'^^  ^  ^^  ^^  Chapell^  in  1748,*  cloeed^for  a  brief  period  the 

iiii-fcW  irar  in  Efurope,  ami -gave  a  short  peaoe  tathe  American  eokmieiL 

^       lONelther.  FyiiiH^ner  EtegUkid  ginned  anything  b^  t^a  war,  as  all 

M  Ttnmaf  ^^094^^'^  made  by  either  were  to  be  restbred.    Austria  soffeied 

0§^trmij:^  ^e  less  ef  several  territories;  the  dbminions  of  Ppusia  weie 

«         '  •enlarged ;  vnd  Speii>  gained^  for  two  •branches  of  her  royal  fkmily, 

a  smaU  ascession  of  territory.    The  origin^  source  ef  ^e  differ> 

enoes  between  EhigU^d  a^d  Spain-^4he  right  of  British  snbjeols 

,    to  nariga^  the  Spanish  se^  withottt  being  subieot  to  search,  srae 

nol  mentfoi^sd  in  t.h<^  ireaty ;  nor  were  the  limits  of  the  French 

'  and  English  possessions  in- America  defined* 

ix.dfMher       173.  "Theboundary  disputes  which  thehce.arose  between  Francs 

fSSI^w.  '^^  England,  sOic>n>  led  to  another^war  between  those  countries 

Sue«  '  called'  in  Amerioa  the  << French  and  Indian  war,''  the  prindpa] 

itSma&Mh  detaUs^.j»f  Which  have  -already  been  given.    Although  hostflitica 

iwy.       b^ig^  in  Ai^erica  in  1754,  yet  no  dec&ration  of  war  was  made  by 

either  party  until  1756^  when  another  general  ntx  vasaatuM  n 
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Europe,  nhioh  is  known  in  Euroj^ean  h^tory  as  }ha  "  Seren  Year^  oipBes  il 
War/'  and  in  Americail  lustory  03  the  "  French 'and  Indian  War."  1727— l7qj. 

174.  Un  this  war  the  former  relations  of  soTeral  of  the  European  |  jutmuifm 
States  were  entirely  (Changed.  Frahoe  was  aid^  bVsAo^ri^  ^^^^^Z 
Rnssia,  and  Sweden,  and  near  the  dose  of  the  oonteet  by  Spain  H^jiSjSmf 
aidp ;  whfle  the jpower  qf  England  was  strengthened  by  ai(  allianod 

with  Pnftsia.    rThe  ints^cate  details  of  the^uropean  ^ai  of  this  %  DetmOa  qf 
war  wonld  be  foreign  \o  onr  .porpo^  althongh^^  from  being  pfHSJ^ 
deroid  of  interest    It  was  daring  this  j^riod  tiiat  the  Qrcat  pntmia^urd 
Frederic  of  Prossia  acquired  that  military  glory  for  w)fich  his,  Cfcai*«»#* 
hame  is  90  r^owned;   that   Pitt^  a^erwaras   Lord  Chathiim. 
Aoqiiired  his  early  political  fame  in  t(e  coan<nb  of  England ;  ana 
that  the  arms  of  Britain  were  triomphanl  in  eieiy  quartflr  of  the 
globe.      .  . 

175.  •The  peace  of  Paris  in  1.763. termi4fl(ted  the  war  between  t-tet^' 
all  tike  mftles  iKhen^  eijpged  in  itr- Fiunce,  Eligland^  Spain  and       "^ 
Portugal ; — the  *ofiier  European  i^iwers,  haying  preyiously  witlir 

drawn  fron;  their  respectiTe  alliances.     Qeorve  the  l^econd  dM*    ^  OeL  «, 
Iwfore  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  waq  succeedqff'by  his  grand^n       ^^*^ 
Gkorge  thp  Third,  a  prince  of,  narrow  capacity,  and  an  (Af^inate  geobquh. 
temper,  and  tobjtet  to  occasional  fUsJof  mental  derangement,  which,      '  IMQ*' 
before  the  close  of  his  long  mgnt>f  J^iy' years,  inoreased  to  oon* 
firmed  insanity. 

176. 4The  remaining  portion  of  our  colonial  hi^ltory,  in  itd  TehU  4.  aem^fwiwr 
tliniB  with  England  subsequent  to  the  treaty  ofPari^,  and  the  morft  ^SSS^SSh- 
immediate  '^  Causes  which  1^  to  the  American  Rerolutton,"  Will  be       fory. 
detailed  in  a  subsequent  diapter. '  A  few  remarks  on  the  social  and 
domestic  character  and<  donoition  pfth^p  AiQerican  colonists  will 
close  this  AppAvlix. 


1.  *A  general  hnowledge'of  the  gradual  progpress  of  agrieultorej   s.  Jgrtrntt- 
eoounerae,  apd  manufUotures,  in  the  tsolonies,  wiirbe  derWed  ftom   SSbB^mid 
a  perusal  of  the  preeeding  ^f&is ;  and  little  rarther  desirable  i^r-    mmi^ 
aaatjnn  on  this  subject  eoiild'be  imparted,  exoept  by  stati^cal  da-  **'S!oS§!f* 
tailsw    EztensiTe  commercial'  and  manuftotuHng  operatibbs  re- 
quire larger  accumulations  of  capital -tkan  are  oft^  found  iq  nevr 
countries,  whose  industry  is  usually  employed  chiefly  in  agricultu- 
ral pursuiis,  whieh  affoijl  the  readiest  supply  of  the  necessaries  6t 

Ufe.    MoreoT^,  England  erer  regarded  the  establisluiient  of  man«  - 
iilketories  in  her  eolonietf  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  eren  ph)hib- 
•i*#d  such  as  would  oomp^  with  her  6wn,  while  Ae'bnaeaTored  to 
engrdas,  as  fer  as  possible,  Iftie  cariryint^  (Irade  b^ween  Ameiioa  and 
Europe,  in  the  himds  of  her  own^mercniantsi        ,     - .  ^ 

2.  The  state  'of  education^  maainer3,  ]iioraIs,4md  relij^on,  occa-  0.  Miiteatttm, 
ffional  notices  of  wtdehr  KaTO  heretbfore  been  nyen,'  varied  oonsid^  mSnS^Si4 
'leahlj  in  the  different  colonies.    TOn  the 'subject  of  education,  it     reugi&n. 
may  be  remarked  that  the-English  goTemment  never  gave  any  en-  ^iJ^SSeSf 
c^uragement  to  the  onltiTation  of  science  or  literature  in  the^Ame-  tk*  cotenjo 
rican  prorinoea  except  in  the  solitary  instance  ef  a  donation  by  'S^^^SC* 
"WiUiMn  and  Aiary  in  aid  of  the  college,  which  took  Its  name  flrom  SRSm^ov- 
«bem,  in  Virginia.    'TheMlowingweretherieWsoT  Sir  WiUiam    «*•«««• 
Berkeley,  a  royal  eoTemor  of  Virginia,  on  |he  sul^eot  of  popular  g^flSSSm 
cdttoation.    In  a  letter  desoriptiTe  of  Mie  dtate  of  that  prorinoe^  aii*»fyj^ 
come  years  after  the  Restoration,  he  sibys,  |^  I  thank  (}6d  there  are  ^^'iJSXmr 
no  flree  schools  nor  printing :  an<l  I  hope  we  shall  not  liave  these  ^ 
ktmdred  year&    For  learaing  has  brought  heresy,  and  JUsal^ 
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AHALT8I8.  dienc^  and  seots  into  il^e  warH  *,  a£4  printing  jliTolgies  than,  lat 

"  commits  libels  against  the  goTemment.  ■  God  keep  «a  from  botkf' 

i.  VJ^JJVQ^      3. >Sir  William  Keith,  nojniimted  by  ^the  king  as  goTernor  cf 

**icSS*".  Pennsylyaniain  1717,  ezpr^s^ed  the  fQlIowing  yleirs  in  rebdonto 

t^e  encouragemeiit  of  learning  in  the  oolonie^    '*  AB  to  the  collep 

erected  m)  Vjrginia,'^  hcf  sajrs,  ^'and  other  designs  at  a  like  natoK, 

which  havB  beeA  proposed  for  .the  encouragement  x»f  learning,  it  ii 

>  only  to  be  0b9erVed,  in  ^gedenil,  tketi  although,  ^reat  adTtntagei 

'         nay  accrue. to  thejilotber  stat^'both  fj^om  the  Ubor  and  laxniyof 

its. plantation^ yet  they  will  probably  be  miatokeiv  who  imagiM 

-  ttiat  the  advancement  of  liteaatqre  ana  the^prpvement  of  arts  ml 

scien^^es  In  our  4itt^<^i^  colonies  can^be  of  apy  serviqp  to  the  Brit- 

a.^yrty  xsh  state/'  ^  'Among  the  instructions  sfent  by  Charles  II.  (o  Lod 

iSSSS^Uit/u  Effingham,  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  in  1683,  the  ktog  ex- 

xSoiUm.     pre^ly  commanded  him  to  suffer  no  person  .within.  th&>  coloiqr  to 

iaake  use  of  a  prinfting  press  on  any  occasion  <fr  pretence  whaieret 

And  w^en  Androa  was^  appolated  goVemor  of  fiew  England^  in 

1686^  he  'vOis  instr;pat€tl  to  a^ow  n^  .printing  press  to  exist,  jt^ 

this  injunction  appears  not  to  have  been  carri^  intn  Mfect  , 

(1:  '^ut  notwithstanding  Jtl^e  ma^y  embiurirassiD^dlaooiira^aDeats 

fu\der  whiclvtbe  cause  of  education  labored,  the  ooli»iaes  of  New 

England,  in  particular,  did  not  neglect  lyts  interests.>    Ip,  Mauathb- 

Bet^,  ever^  township  oontaio^  fifty  householders  was  earlj  n> 

quired,  by  law,  tp  ^stabli^  a  public  schpol ;  and  in  less  than  tw<i* 

ty  years- after -the  landing  of  the  pilgnms,  a<coU^e  was  founded  M 

Oaqibridge ;  and  such  nas  thi  reputation  of  ",  6ld  llarvard"  tbat  H 

numbered  among  its  graduate^  nfiyU  onlj,  persons  fh>m  the  ockr 

colonies,'  but,  pften,  from  England  also.  '  ^ 

S.  ^Among  the  causes  whi£  oontributed  to  the  g.eneial  diflMoi- 

ivSSmi  teffte  nation  of  knowledge  in  N6w  EIngland,  a  not  nnimpertant  one  was 

gtnenu  dh-  the  strict  supervision  which  the  laws  required  over  the  morak  of 

JJJJSSm?  m  ^^  young.    Not  onjiy  vieipus  indulgenoes  were  gaa^ied  agaiast, 

Utojgj^    bat  frivolous  amusement^  were  jfef^^croated,  and,  ih  their  place,  »• 

^*^  '     briety  and  industry  we^e  tooour^ged..  The  natural  e&ect  of  tatk 

yirpfixiktol  guardianship  was  to  cultivate  u  genen^  taste  for  reading, 

specially  ampng  a  people  deeply  Absorbed  with  the  theological  oob- 

troversies  of  tiie  day.       , 

a  MHeadofi,      6.  <In  Virginia  knd  l^he  ^uthem  colonies,  where  the  mhabitaias, 

feg  *^   guided  in  the  selection  of  t^^lr  dwelling  places  chiefly  by  cooaida- 

tht  aouttiem  rations  of  agtrouljtural  convenience,  dispersed  theins^ves  over  tke 

0oioni€9.     fy^  Qf  t^Q  Suntry,  often-  at  ppasidorable  distaaoes  from  each  other, 

whoolB«an4  churches  were  necessarily  ngre,  and  eocial  intereoone 

but  little  known;    The  evib  of  the  state  of  society  thus  produced 

still  exist,  to  a  considerable  .extent,  in  the  southern  portions  of  Ue 

a  Aoi^teH-^  Union.    *The'colonisiition  of  New  England  was  more  fkvorable  to 

jSi&^oS'  ^^^  improVen^ent  of  huoan  chanuster  and  manners,  inasmuch  as  tlie 

.  omiMMipn.    Puritans  p^ted  themselves  in  small  societies,  that  they  might  tke 

better  ei^Jcg^  the  ordinances  of  religion  and  the  means  of  edocatioB, 

the  two  prominent  objects  for.whidi  they  emigsated  to  America 

T.  tahieanon      7.  JThe  early  |]ianters  in  the  Carolinas.  and  GrOorgia  paid  W 

'mm  m^  V^^  attention  to  the  interests  of  education,  and  fov  a  long  pariod 

Qtorgu.     the  sons  of  the  wealthy  only,  received  any  kind  of  sohool  edficatioa 

jj^MrttiM  and  for  this  they  were  sent  to  the  eollegJ»  of  Europe,  or  tA  tlie 

Sa»m2»  seminaries  ia  the  northern  colonies.    ■When  iik  1734,  Gpveficr 

trvvMon  M  7oJui8tone  <^  North  Carolina  uige^  u|>on  the  aoaembly  the  w^ 

^tSXlcwir^ tanoe  of  making  some  provision  for  the  support  of  public  wonbip 

^jM</te  and  the  education  of  youth,  that  body  passed '«  law,  inconsb^ 

iS2r  "^  with  religious  liberty,  for  tl^B  stipport  of  a  parUoolar  church,  aad 
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a]flo  imposed  tacmrfbr  the  parposei>f  fbunding  tchooU.  ^Thafor-  analti^is. 

mer  law  retailed  ittf  Ibroe,  because  it  wab  suf^rted  by  the  spirit : — ^ 

of  psrtj,  bat  leanung  was*  negleotei},  beoftiwe,  (says  the  historian 

of  the  province))  she  belbiigted  to  no  paitty  at  itll.  *  ^Of  New  York,    t.  stst§  of 

ntfw  ao  distinguished  fbr  the  number  ahd  exoellenee  of  its  hi^er  ^^^^ySk^ 

-seminaries,  of  learninsj  and- the  nntT^rsat  diflfusion  of  .the  adran- 

tages  of  conuopn  scho<3  education,  torly  JWriteiv  say,  that  the  great 

bulk  of  the  people- were  strangeneren  to  the  first  rudiments  of 

Boi^^  and'Cttltiratibn,  till  the  era  of  the  Amerieaif  Revolution. 

8.  SThe  $r^  printing*  in  'th6  ealqnieS  was  executed  at  Boston  ih  s.  Printiitg, 
W30,  and  the  first  newspaperf  was  published  there  in  1704.    At  this  "i^^J^^^ 
latter  period  3oeton  contained  fiTe  printing  offices  and  many  book-     eSonUt. 
idlere'  shops ;  ichile  there  wad  then  but  onabooksell^r's  shop  in  ^ew 
York,  and  not'  one  in  Maryland,  Vir^pinia,  or  the  Carolinas.    *It   s-  ^'^^^'^S'^ 
should  be  remarked,  howerer,  that;  s<f  late  as-  1696  tfiere  were '^i^^'* 
bat^ght  news^pers/publishea  in  BngUmd,  althou^  a  grtoter 
Band>er  was  published  during  the  period  of  the  Commonweulh.   . 

&.  ^GfTahame  teys,  "The  press  in  America  was- nowhere  entirel^r    4:  jR^arrfo- 
flree  flronf  legar^restrainttiU  a)>out  the-  year  1755.    In  1728  Jamas  f^rSSm 
Franklin  was  prohibltod-  br  the  gorernor  and  cotocil.ef  Bfta^a-  qfthapnmin 
ehuaetts  flrom  publishing  the  NOv  England  ^ourant  without  pre-.  '*•«»'**•• 
vionsly  submitting  its.  contents  to  the  revision  of  the  aecret&ry  of 
the  provinoer;  and   in  f754,  one  Fowle  iras  imp^risoned  bv  t^ 
Housoof  Assembly  of  the  samd' province,  on  suspieion  of  having 
printed  a  p^phlet  containing  rerootions  on  soihe  members  of  thi 
^vemment.     After  the  veor  1730,  no  officer  appears  to  have 
been  appointed  in  Massaonusetto  to  exercise  a -partic^^  control 
over';the  .press;  but  prior  to  that  period,  the  imprmatur  of  a 
Hoenser  was  inscribed  on  many  of  the  New  Edglaad  publications.^ 
*fak  connection  with  this  statement  it  should  be  remarked  that,    s.  xaiMo- 
fintil  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  century,  liberty  of  the  pre».  ffSHS!^ 
was* scarcely  knolfn  in  England,    ^ume.  says  that  "if  iras  not  fteprMtZi 
till  1694  that  the  vestraiats  were  taken  off,  to  the  great  displeasure    ^^f^'*^ 
ef  the  king  l»nd  hianunistersk  who,  seeing  no  where^  in  any  govern'-    *^^^S1S' 
ment,  during  present  or  ipoA  ages,  any  exaniple  of  ataeih  unlimited 
freedom,  doubted,  much  of  ib  ^alutairy  eff'ects;   and   probably 
tikonght)  that  no  books  or  irriting»  would  e^^'  so  ninch  Improve 
the-  general  undeittanding  of  men,  as  to  render  ii  'tfkti6  to  intrust 
them  with  an  indulgence  so  easily  abused.^  ^  , 

10.  7From  the  statements  thftt  have  be^  made^  o^  the  scanty  ''i^lS^V^S! 
advantages  of  common  school  eduoatijpn  in  all  then>rovinces,  e^-  SSm^hu- 
'eeptin  New  England-nthe  late 'establishment  of  tne'newsp«ki^r'«^^[^^<Ai 
*  preas-Huid  the  almost  utter  destitution  of  higher  seminaries,  of     ^^''"*'*' 
learning,  w&>may  form  a  very^t  e8tiniate.of  the  riow  pr6gress  of 
Bsience  aoid  Utefatiire  fnthe  American  colonies.    Still  th«re  were 
men  of  genips,  a^d  0f  science,  even,  in  Ainerica,  prior  to  the  Jtevo-    • 
lution ; — ^men  Whose  character  and  attainments  reflected  honor  on 
the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  ind  who  were  ornaments  of 
the  age  in<whichrthey  lived. 


T*- 


^  Tb«  lint  aztiela  puUkhfld  ira*  tlM  freeaumV  OaCh,  the  mbond  pn  'tbaamMm^  md.  tht 
lUzd  sn  editkli  of  the  Ptabns.  *  It  itm  hatfa  oeatoiy  later  befbre  any  pHntliiqi  wm  exeonted 
In  any  o^er  part  of  HrlUsh  Anerlca.  In  1606  the  first  printiag  prees  was  established  in 
Puu^ylTinla,  in  1688  )n  New  TtM,  In  170O  in  Oonneetlcat,  iA  1799  M  Maryland,  In  1739  in 
TirglidA,  and  in  1780  in  South  Caxo^nft.  * 
1  The  Boston  Weekly  NewS^Letter.  In  1719  the  second  newspaper  mw  pnbUabed  In  Om 
dty,  and  In  the  same  year  the  third  vas  pnbUshedln  Philadelphia.  In  1736  the  flat 
p«bllilied  inHev  Tofk,  tad  ln-1788  the  first  In  Khode  Istand. 
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ANALT818.      H^  ^We  look  upon  tho  sdentiflo  disooTerieB^f  Fankliii,^ 

— _^^  Godfrej!8  inTention  of  the  qoadrant^t'^pon  the  xeBeerdheB  of 

^Qoffrw^  Partraqi,  a  Pemii^lTVuaii  CtuAker  and  farmer,  whom  Unneua 

,B<gnflBn^   ^alM  "the  greatest  nalnral  botaniidii  t)l^  irorld,''t— 4^011  ihm 

'^**'    jf5^  mathematical  and  aetnniomiQal  iateniioBa  of  RittenhooM^— astl 

upon  the  metaphysioal  and  thcs>lQgioaL  ifritingB  of  JEdwardflyH  wit^ 

the  greater  ^ride,  when  we  oonaide^  that  these  eminent  men  owed 

their  attoinmentg  to  iio  foetering.oMre  which  fintaikerer'  showed 

for  the  eultiTation.  of  eoience  aid  literature  in  her  eokmies, — tha^ 

these  men  were^the^  own  instraoton,  and  that  their  eelebiitj  is 

wholly  of  American  origin.    That  tl^  cohmicp  did  not  pmgress 

faHher  and  aocomplish  more  in  the.  paths  of  Iseming  daring  tins 

period  of  their  pupilage^  is  noC  so  mndi  Amedca^s  ihnl^aa  Bzitam's 

ihame.     "  •  > 

mu      12.  sAs  we  hare  had  <{oos8ton  frequently  to  sllnde  to  the  spirit  of 

^JUSSf^  biffotry  and  intoleranee  which  disdagoished  the  esrly  inhaWtants 

and  nuoUr-  efNew  England,  we  may  here  i^propriately  notioe  the  change  in 

^g{^ff^'  diia  roBD^  which  all  dasscjs  of  people  had,und«f|p>ns  long  bofiMO 

the^  period  of  the  Revolution.    Although  muck  puxitankal  striot? 

ness  and  Jbanality  stpl  peryadjMl  New  Qncland  nianners,  yet  to» 

"  •    Hgious  seal  had  become  so  tempered  with  dbarity,  that  OTploaioaa 

of  fren^r  and  fol^,  Ul^e  those  exhibited  by  the  e%r];f  Uuakony  nod 

Khich  still  contvD|^ed  to  occur  among  some  enthusiasts  so  into  as 

the  beginning  of  the^eigliteenth  century,  were  no.  longer  treated  as 

Offences  acainst  reiigiqii,  bnt  as  TiolatvBns.of  public  order  and  da-' 

oencnr,  and  Were  pu^shed  acoordu&gly  j  jnstibe  being  tempsred  faf 

nfuoenoe  and  mercy. 

s.  i%flyrt<ry      13.  ^During  the  adipinittraticnofGovernor  Belcher,  the  asyeoiUy 

•Sjpjjyjjj*  of  Massachusetts  passed  laws  making  peouniafty  oompensatiMk  ts 

jSSaa.     t£e  descendants  of  those  Qnakers  who  had  suffered  cspital  paniab- 

'inent  in  the  years  16d8  and'liSSQ,  and  also  to  the  desosodanta  of 

those  If  ho  had  been  th,e  Tictims  of  the  perseeutiqiw  f^r  witckeraft 

«.  AMNfh    in  1693.    «In  1729  the  legislature  of  ConnegtioQt  ^i^empted  dosr 

JSSS£!Sai  l^eri  and  Baptists  from  ecclesiastical  iaces;  and  two  yean  lattt*  a 

uuem.      similar  law  wss  enaMed  by  the  i^ssembly  of  Mas^aohusetls.  • 
•rJhmMMi   •  14.  vThe  ^ceeding  Stiiotneqs  <yf  th^  puntankal  Uwa  of  New 
*'^^  ?y  England  h%Te  led  many  to  form  an  nnwortny  opinion  of  the  graritj 


nm0  Av  «nd  coldness  of  New  England  manners.    And  yet  we  are  told  by 


mn.       numerous  Writers  that  the  people  w^re  distinguished  1^  i^orwmt 


•  Benlndn  tnnkUiL  s  irell  known  AmeHbaa  pfaOoMnlMr  and  ihilaiinM,  hom  at 
In  Jan.  1106,  4ilooV«red  Am  i^nOtw  at  VfAmiag  and  •botrfelQr,  wUeh*  Ml  to  tiMln' 

of  thd  Hghfcnii^  tod. 

t  Thomaa  Oodft«r,  bj^Mde  a  ^late  In  tbi  dty  «C  Vblla^lpliln,  liffvnted  llie 
qnadnnt,  tor  tnUng  the  aMtndee  elm  mm  m  titany^n hiaMiiiiniit of  gwat  n«  In 
cmy  Mid  naTt^atinn.    Jvhn  Hadlay.  rloe-praaidtot  of  tha  Roy^l  Soefetr  of  Lteidon, 
■tan  tUs  InatmnMot;  tocflc  a  descflpyopof  4t,  and  allarwarda,  In  Maj,  1781,  oMainad  a 
te  ft. 


t  John  Bartnun.  bom  in  Chaitor  Co.,  Penn^flvaaln,  In  1701,  ivaa  a  aalfrtenght  snlaa  «f 
vaHad  and  •ztenaiTe'  attilmnfli^.  Ha  naa  n  meatoar  of  oayptal  onlnoM  fincogn  aoeiellaL 
and  wrote  aararal  eommnnkationB  Ibr  the  Brittah  Philaaoplddal  Tranaaolioas.  At  the  af»  or 
■erenty  be  traTeUed  tiuoagh^  Beat  Florida,  in  order  to  azpkne  ite  natnral  ptodnetiMia,  ani 
■Aarwaida  pnbUihad  a  Jowiaal  of  Ua-  obaarvatlona. 

4  David  Bittenhonse,  an  eminent  American  pliileaopher,  waa  bom  at  Geimantown, 
S^hania,  of  0fnnan  paranto,  in  1789.    He  waa  a  eloek  and 
nr  tnda.    He  invented  the IsaarlAan 0R»7,aad Ibr  aome S 
ertnzions. 

I  Jonathan  Xdwardf,-  bom  at  Wbkdaor,  Oonnaellewt,  In  1708.    While 
toral  chaise  of  tha  StoeVbiidge  Indiana  he  eomposBd  hia  niaaterly  diaqi 
<<  AeedoD  ef  the  W1U.'>     From  this  leene  of  labor  be  waa  reuMived  to  ttie  iritibalton  of 


VraM^noy  at  Princdtoh  ObOfm^  in  Now  Janaf,  irttfra  be  died.  In  tba  jaar'1768.    Jean- 
ttaa'temr^  BJ>.,  son  «C  the  penadlaf,  wis  etosM  PMldrntof  Oniatt  Ooil«e  In  ITNi 
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Ularitj  ttd  trae  poVteo^    Or«]itaii»>  aaserts  that  ''Lord  BeUa^  analysis. 
AOBt  waa  agreeably  sdrprifled  with  the  graoefdl  and  ooaiteoaa  de-  — — 
meaaor  of  the  gentleman  and  clergy  of  Comiectiout,  and  qonfessed 
that  he  foond  thr'a^ped  and  address  which  he  thought  peculiar  to 
QoMUiy,  in  a  land  where  this  oristocratio  distinction  was  tmknbwn." 

Id.  (From*  the  writings  of  one  who  resided  in  Boston  in  16S6,  1.  mw  £Mr- 
it  appears  thM  ''the  inhabitants  of  MassachusUts  were  at  that  time  ^SSSSS- 
distinguished  in  a  Tery  high  degree  by  their  cheerAil  tiyacity,        ^/y^ 
their  hoepitaHiy,  and  a  courtesy,  the' more  estimable,  that  it  was 
iodicatiTe  of  real  be^eTolence."    '**  Men/'  says  Gnihame, "  devoted    <•  Jute  fr 
tP  the  serrioe  of  £k^,  like  tha  ^rsi  generatiofis  of  the  inhabitants    ofSSmL 
•f^New  England,  carried  throughout  their  liyes  an  elevated  strain 
of;  sentiment  and  purpose,  which  must  hare  cpmmunicated  some 
portion  of  its  ow«i  gnice  and  dlghlty  tt  tkeir  manners."    H>f  the  s.  mm^wr^ 
eaite  of  manners'ond  morals  in  Maryland,"  Virginia,  and  the  souti^  ^"iS^SSi^ 
em  oolodies  g'enerally^  we  oan^t  give  so  gratifying  an  account    BouthBrh 
IflHule  the  uppter  classes  of  tohaUtants  ainong  the  southern  people     cotenit». 
were  distinguished  for  a  luxurious  and  expensive  hospitality,  they 
were  too  generally  addicted  to  the  vices  of  caid-playing,  {^imoling, 
add  intemperance  j  while  hunting  and  cook-fighting  were  ihvorite 
amusements  of  penons  of  all^ranks.       ,   •  « 

16.  H^rahame  haa  the  foUpwing  not  unphilosophlcat  remarks  on  4.  Onkmi^t 
Virginia  boepitiblity,  which  is  so  wartnly  extolled  by  Beverley,  the  |jyj3£rt5f 
early  historian  of  the  colony,  and  the  praises  of  which  have,  been,    ySySSa 
80  often  reiterated  by  subsequent  Viiters.    "  A  liib  like  that  of  the  i^ovvauty^ 
Urst  Virginia  coloniats,''  says  Qrahame,  "remote  from  crowded 

haunts,  unoccupied  by  a  Variety  of  ^jecte  and  purposes,  and  se- 

aoestered  firom  the  intetligenoe  of  passing,  event^  is  the  life  of 
loee  tb  whom  the  company  of  strangers  is  peculiarly  acceptable. 
AU  the  other  eircilmstanoes  of  ti^ch  a  lot  contribute  to  the  promo- 
tion of  hospitable  habits.  As^  for  many  of  their  hours,  ihfi  inhabi- 
tants can  find  no  more  interesting  oocopation,  so^  ot  much  of  ^eir 
superfluous  produce^  they  caft  fii^  no  mcik^  profitable  use  than  Uie 
entertainment  of  yisiton.^' 

17.  sHal),  in  his  "Travels  in  Canada  and  th^tJutedStates^'^  says,  SwBwrtfv- 
"  Mr.  Jefferson  told  m^  that,  in  his  father's  time,  it  wte  no  unoom-     "Mf^- 
men  thing  for  gentlemen  to  post  th«ir  servants  on  the  main  road 

for  the  purpose  of  amicably  waylaying  and  bringing  to  their  hoiises 
say  travellers  who  might  chance  to  pass."    We  are  informed  of  a 
somewhat  similar  eustom  that  prevailed  among  the  CluiOcers  of  , 
Pennsylvania.    *Galt,  in  his  Life  of  West,  says,  "  In  tiie  houses  of   «.  aingtOar 
the  principal  families,  the  patri<»an8  of  the  coimtry,  unlimited'  ^fSSSitSr 
heepitality  formed  a  part  of  their  regular  economy^    It  was  the       Ostt. 
eostom  among  those  who  resided  near  Sie  highways  to  make  a  large 
fore  in  the  hiJl,  after  supper  and  the  last  religious  exercises  of  the 
evening, 'and  to  set  out  a  table  with  refreshments  for  such  travellers 
asmi^t  have  occasion  to  pass  durilbg  the  night;  and  when  the 
fomilies  assemblM  in  the  morning  they  seldom  found  that  their  ta- 
bles had  been  unrialted." 

18.  ^But  whatever  diversities  in  manners,  morals,  -and  general  LSuSm^ 
oondition  might  have  been  found  in  the  several  colonic  in  the  early  numnen^tS- 
periods  of  their  history,  yet  a  gradual  assimilation  of  character,  and  "'"'Jj^^^Zi 
a  gradual  advance  in  wealth,  population,  and  the  means  of  happi-  Se  JSSttf 
mes,  were  observable  among  all  as  ire  approach  the  period  of  the  <^  SSf^ 
Revoldtion.  'It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  New  England  co-  g  pj^gfyrShee 
lonial  character  and  New  Englana  colonial  history  f^imish,  on  the  given  to  New 
whole,  the  most- agreeable  reminiscences,  as  well  as  the  most  abun-  f*y??^ 
dent  materials  for  the  historian.    <We  also  observe  mnoh  in  New  pnvSffiti 
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AMALTSis.  England,  as  we  ajmroaoh  tl^e  dose  of  her  odomal  history,  that  is 

-aklculated  to  gratifj^.the  mind  that  laves  to  dwell  on  scenes  of  iab< 

^'jS^^^^l^  stantial  felicity.    Webehold.  atthisperiod)  ajQoifntry  ofmodermto 

kmd,9rtor  to  fertility  occupied  by  a^  iAdoltrious,  hardjc,  cheer^il,  TirtuoiiS)  sod 

'^(toT'*^  intelligent  population,  a  oountry.  whece  moders^e  labor  earned  a 

liberal  reward,  where  prp^^erity  was  oonnected  with  freedom,  where 

a  general  i^plid^y  of  nnnners  and  equality  of  o^nditloa  prevailed. 

and  Wherp  the  future  intited  with  promises  of  an  enlarging  expense 

i.TTuMfair  of  human  happiness  and  Virtue.  .  ^Sjich  was,  briefly,  the  happy  em- 

^JSSSSid.  ^^^^^^  9^  ^^^  England,  and  the  domestic  prosperity  of  her  peD|de^ 

and,  partially  so  at  lehst,  fit  some  of  the  midd^e^  colonies,  when  tjie 

gatherings  of  that  storm  began  to  appe^,  which,  far  a  whik, 

FMUi^wUH  shrouded  the  horizon  of  their  hopes  In  darkness 'ana  gloan;  a  pe- 

nnoMuSn-  '^^  ^^^  which  we  i^ow  Jook  back  wUh  feelings  of  al^ebt  tenified 

piaU  thfa     awe,  at  the  threatened  ruin  whid^  impended  oyer  .Our  fathers,  bat 

^^tay?^  with  thankful  gratitude  that  the  Almighty  dls^s«r  of  ere^U  did 

not  dese]^  them  when  the  tempest  in  its  fury  was  upon  them. 


I  •  . 


••  •  .1  . 


.  unu  or  ■ram'*  [«|  BfiD't]  taiu.   (SwpitiStOJ 

PART    III.  1T6«, 

AMERICAN   ilETOLUTl'ON. 


■  CAUSES  WHICH  .LED  TO  THE  REVOLUTION.         sy««««r 

1.  'Of  the  several  ware  in  which  the  Amerioan  colonieB  i.  mmit 
of  France  and  England  were  involveci,  it  hps  been  ob-  ^rS,m 
served  that  all,  cxcppt  the  last.^-caUed  in  America  the  "J^J^i?* 
French  and  Indian  War,  originated  in  European  interests,  ^"aj£, 
and  quftrrela  between  the  parent  Mates ;  and  that  the  ^^*'^^'" 
colonial  hostilities  -were  1}ut  secondary  movements,  in- 
cidentally connected  with  the  weightier  affairs  of  Bu^rope. 

*In  the  French  and  Indian  war,  however,  a  different  scene    martin 
■was  presented:    jealousies   and   disputes   of   American  iSSS*.™? 
origin,  fomented  by  ambitious  rivalries  that  began  with 
the  planting  of  the  French  and  .English  colonies,  had  ex- 
tended their  influence  to  the  Old  World,  and  brought  into     »  arnw 
))oslile  collision  nearly  all  the  states  of  Europe.  ^^^m 

2.  "The  great  value  which. France  and  England  at  this  'f^^^ 
lime  attached  to  their  possessions  in  America  cannot  fail  ^"'ig* 
to  be  remarked  in  the  prodigious  efforts  which  each  made  '^'i'VL 
for  nniTcrsal  dominion  there ;  and  yet  before  the  cloae  of  'tSSinM. 
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ANALYSIS,  il^e  '/  Seven  Years^  War,"  England  b^^me  so  jeahms  of 
the  growing  power  of  her  colonies,  and  the  military  flpirit 
which  tlvdy  had  displayed,  that  a  diversity  of  opinion  arose 
in  her  councils,'  whether  she  should  retain  the  Canadas 
for  the  security  of  her  colonial  population,  or  restore  them 
to  France,  in  Uie  hope  that  the  vicinity  of  a  rival  power 
would  operate  as  a  salntary  check  upon  any  aspirations 
for  American  independence.  Already  England  secretly 
feared  an  event  which  all  her  colonial  potiqy  tended  to 
hasten,  and  wfiich,  it  now  began  to  be  seen,  every  increase 
of  American  {k>wer  rendered  more  certain. 
^Jgjyjj*  3.  *Yet  whateveS*  may  have  been  the  apprehensions  of 
jSSffiS  British  statesmen,  tad  the  views  entertained  W  some  lead- 
<Mv  nriti.  ing  minds  in  America^  i^  is  evident  tnat  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  colonists  indulged  al  this  time  no  .thoc^hts 
of  separation  irgm  the.  mothet  country>  and  that  the 
most  they  anticipated  from  the  subversion  of  the  Frendi 
•  power  in  America  was  future  exemption  from  Frendt^id 
Indian  wars,  and  a  period  of  tiriuiquii  prosperity,  when  they 
should  be  allowed  'Uo  sit  «under  their  own  vine  And  fig 

'JSKSr*  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  *°  molest  or  make  them  afraid."*     'But 
ttiuM  ofOM  notwithstanding,  the  general  feeling  of  loyalty  which  pie* 
SSSm  tfvSt  vailed  at  the  conclusion  of  thp  French  and  Indian  war, 
SSSSmmi.  yet  scarcely  had  that  struggle  ended  when  a  content  arose 
between  the  desire  of  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  abhor- 
rence of  oppression  on  the  other,  which  finally  resulted  in 
J^JJ^JJJ  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire.     "The  genenJ 
rSaLmSa  ^***^®s  which  prepared  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
^'Smrfff^  for  that  contest  with  the  parent  state  may  be  seen  ope- 
rating throughout  their  entire  colonial  history, — in  the 
early  encroachments  upon  Uieir  civil  rights,  and  in  the 
later  oppressive  restrictions  upon  their  commerce,  long 
before  any  decided  acts  of  oppression  had  driven  them  to 
open  resistance.f 
TZ     ^  4.  ^Although  the  Americans  were  under  different  colo- 
l^^  ni&l  gdvemments,  yet  diey  were  socially  united  as  one 
'  people  by  the  identity  of  their  language,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  ties  of  a  common  kindred  ;  and  still  more, 
by  a  common  participation  in  the  vicissitudes  of  peril  and 
'iSmSf  suffering  through  which  they  had  passed.     •These  and 
^Mjjwtjij*^ other  causes  had  closely  united  them  in   one   commoo 
SHgimmd.    interest,  and,  in  the  ratio  ^  of  their  fraternal   union  as 


«  Hofedi^Mm,  tD  blitoriaii  of  Maanehiuetti,  aaots  ttiAt '' An  onplra,  wiwnto  or  dMlMt 
tnm  liritaiii,  tw  mun  Umii  alire  «z]Metod  or  deafred  to  see ;  althoa«li,  ftom  the  oammw  h> 
CNMor  inhabitafes  In  a  put  of  Um  ^obe  wUeh  nafcura  afflonlMl  evviy  indao«in«rt  to  eallf- 
jratojMttleineDtovoald  gradiuUj  extend,  and,  m  ditiant  agn,  an  independent  empin  voeli 

^  Jl^  Pg^«>l>«  tluM  v«nM  of  tbto  obaptar  bave  been  <dM^^ 
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colonies,  had  weakened  their  attachment  to  the  parent    iTM. 

land.  

6.  'Before  they  left  England,  they  were  allied  In  prin- 1^ 
-ciple  and  feeling  with  the  republican,  or  liberal  piurty ; 
which  was  ever  seeking  to  abridge  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  to  enlarge  Sie  liberties  of  the  people.  They 
soofied.at  the  ''  divine  right  of  kings,"  looked  upon  rulers 
as  public  servants  bound  to  exercise  their  authority  far 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  maintained  that  it 
is  the  inalienaUe  right  of  the  subject,  freely  to  give  his 
money  to  the  crown,  or  to  withhold  it  at  his  c^retion. 

6.  'With  such  principles,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any  a  Mgjwgaf 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  her  oolcmies,  ^tw/yuw4 
should  be  met  with  determined  exposition ;  and  we  are  '^tSjSS!^ 
surprised  to  find  that  severe  restrictions  upon  Ameri- 

can  commerce,  highly  injurious  to  the  colonies,  but  bene- 
ficial to  England,  had  long  been  submitted  to  without  open 
resentment. 

7.  *Such  were  the  navigation  acts,  which,  for  the  bene-  t.  Eoriif  r*- 
fit  of  English  slupping,  declared*  that  no  merchandise  of    itow-g^ 
the  Engluh  plantations  should  be  imported  into  England  ^*JJJ|J^j, 
in  any  other  than  English  vessels ;— which,  for  the  benefit  J^f'j^j^j^ 
of  English  manufacturers,  prohibited^  the  exportation  from  c^judezteo- 
the  colonies,  and  the  introduction  from  one  colony  into  an-  sm.iw.iti4. 
other,  of  hats  and  woollens  of  domestic  manufacture  ]^ —     v!im' 
which  forbade  hatters  to  have,  at<»e  time,  more  than  two 
apprentices; — ^which  prohibited*  the  importation  of  sugar,     «•  >7*** 
mm,  and  molasses,  without  the  payment  of  exorbitant  du- 
ties ;— which  forbade^  the  erection  of  certain  iron  works,     ^  inl- 
and the  manufacture  of  steel ;  and  which  prohibited  the 

felling  of  pitch  and  white  pine  trees,  not  comprehended 
within  inclosures. 

8.  ^Although  parliament,  as  early  as  1738,  had  imposed  ^JSUdXnS^ 
duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  imported  into  the  colonies,  m-ottdmoiat- 
yet  the  payment  of  them  was  for  many  years  evaded,  or 
openly  violated,  with  but  little  interference  by  the  British 
authorities.     *In  1761  an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the   JJJJJc? 
act,  by  the  requisition,  from  the  Colonial  courts,  of  '^  writs 

of  assistance  ;"  which  were  general  search-warrants,  au- 
thorizing the  kind's  officers  to  search  for  suspected  articles 
which  had  been  mtroduced  into  the  provinces  without  the 
payment  of  the  required  duties.     •In  Boston,  violent  ex-  •^,^JJg" 
citements  prevailed  ;  the  applications  for  the  writs  were     iioMofi. 
.met  by  the  spirited  opposition  of  the  people,  and  the  bold 
denunciations  of  Thatcher,  Otis,  and  others.     ^In  1768,     1768. 
the  admiralty  undertook  to  enforce  the  strict  letter  of  the  i^StSmt 
laws ;  vesselAsngaged  in  the  contraband  commerce  were 
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ANALYSIS,  seized  and  confiscated ;  and  the  colonial  trade  with  die 
West  Indies  was  nearly  annihilated. 
1764.         9.  4n  1764,  the  sugar  act  was  re-enacted ;  acoompa- 
1. 1^  in    ^^^  ^y  ^^  ^^  formal  declaration,  on  the  part  of  parlia- 
t.  Mr.  arm-  Ricnt,  of  the  design  of  taxing  the  colonies.     *At  the  same 
tSnitfSSr  time,  Mr.  Grenville,  the  prime  minister,  introduced  a  reso. 
^cSnS^!^  lution,  "  That.it  would  be  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp 
a.  March  10.  duties  on  the  colonies."     The  resolution  was  adopted*  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed act  was  postponed  to  the  next  session  of  parliament ; 
giving  to  the  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  these  norel 
measures  of  taxation. 
s.  inteiu-        10.  'The  colonies  received  the  intelligence  of  these 
'^fScudSS^,  proceedings  with  a  general  feeling  of  indignation.     They 
"Soneivtl?  considered  them  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  reve- 
*>oioniea.     nuc,  whlch,  if  unresisted,  opened  a  prospect  of  oppressioii, 
boundless  in  extent,  and  endless  in  duration.     The  pro- 
posed stamp-aot  was  particulariy  obnoxious.     Numerous 
political  meetings  were  held ;    remonstrances  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  king,  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament; 
and  agents  were  sent  to  London,  to  exert  all  their  influ- 
ence in  preventing,  if  possible,  the  intended  act  from  be^ 
coming  a  law. 
i.Argununt9      11.  *  While  England  asserted  her  undoubted  right  to 
iS^^tS/ing  ta\  the  colonies,  the  latter  strongly  denied  both  the  justioe 
tfisooionu».  ^^  ^he  constitutionality  of  the  claim.     The  former  main, 
tajned  that  the  colonies  wero  but  a  portion  of  the  British 
empire  ;  that  they  had  ever  submitted,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mother  country  ;  that  the  inbab. 
itants  of  the  colonies  were  as  much  represented  in  parlia- 
ment as  the  great  majority  of  the  English  nation ;  that 
the  taxes  proposed  wero  but  a  moderate  interest  for  the 
immense  sums  which  had  already  been  bestowed  in  the 
defence  of  the  colonies,  and  which  would  still  be  required, 
for  their  protection ;  and  that  protection  itself  is  the  ground 
that  gives  the  right  of  taxation. 
f.  Argym$nt»      12.  *0n  the  Other  hand  it  was  maintfluned,  as  a  fuoda- 
**ESS&!!!    mental  principle,  that  taxation  and  representation  aro  in- 
separable ;  that  the  colonies  were  neither  actually  nor 
virtually  represented  in  the  British  parliament ;  and  that, 
if  their  property  might  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  oppression  which 
might  be  exercised  over  them.    They  said  they  had  hith- 
erto supposed,  that  the  assistance  which  Great  Britain  had 
given  them,  was  offered  from  motives  of  humanity,  and 
not  as  the  price  of  their  liberty ;  and  if  ahe  now  wished 
pay  for  it,  she  must  make  an  allowance  for  the  assi^^tanoe 
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flbe  henelf  had  received  from  the  colonies,  and  ibr  the    1T6#« 

advantages  she  had  gained  by  her  oppressive  restrictions 

OQ  American  commerce  ;  and  that,  as  for  future  protec- 
tion»  the  colonies  had  full  confidence  in  their  ability  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  any  foreign  enemy. 

13.  ^Notwithstanding  the  murmuiB  which  had  ariaen  1.  tju  stam^ 
fioQi  every  quarter,  the  British  ministers  were  not  to  be 
diverted  from  their  plan ;  and  early  in.  1765,  the  stamp 

act  passed*  the  House  of  Cominons  by  a  majority  of  five    a.  Feb.  7. 
to  one, — ^the  House  of  Lords,  ^  without  any  opposition, —  b-Bfai^i. 
and  soon  after  received*  the  royal  assent*     This  act  or-  «.  Hazeh  n. 
dained  that  instruments  of  writing,  such  as  deeds,  bonds, 
notes,  and  printed  pamphlets,  almanacs,  newspapers,  dec, 
ehould  be  executed  on  stamped  paper ;  lor  which  a  duty 
should  be  paid  to  the  crown.     The  act  was  to  go  into  op. 
eration  on  the  first  day  of  November  of  the  same  year. 

14.  'When  th^  news  of  the  passage  of  this  act  reached  sijmhmim 
America,  a  general  indignation  spread  through  the  coun-      nim. 
try ;  breaking  forth,  in  some  piloses,  in  acts  of  outrage  and 
violence ;  and  in  others  assuming  the  .spirit  of  calm  but 
determined  resistance.     'At  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  the  zBowmm- 
bells  were  muffled  and   rung  a  funeral  peal ;  at  New  BaSS^Fm- 
York,  the  act  was  carried  through  the   streets  with  a  ^^^JS^ 
death's  head  affixed  to  it,  and  jstyled  '<  The  folly  of  Eng. 

land  and   the   ruin  of  America."     ^The   stamps  them.    *^y]"]g} 
aelves,  in  many  places,  were  seized  and  destroyed  ;  the  ^^im.  ^ 
houses  of  those  who  sided  with  the  govejrnment  were  plun- 
dered ;  the  stamp  officers  were  compelled  to  resign ;  and 
the  doctrine  was  openly  avowed,  that  England  had  no  right 
to  tax  America. 

15.  ^In  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  intro-  &  Tf»  virgt- 
duced*'  a  series  of  seven  resolutions;  the  first  four  assert*  ^^tSS^^ 
kig  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonists ;  the  fifth  de-  d.  Maj,  lthl 
daring  the  exclusive  right  of  that  assembly  to  tax  the  in^ 
habitants  of  that  colony ;  and  the  other  two  asserting  that 

the  people  were  "  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law 
or  ordinance  whiUsoever,''  designed  to  impose  taxation 
upon  them,  other  than  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  th&  gen- 
eral assembly-;  and  that  any  person  who,  '*  By  writing  or 
speaking,"  should  maintain  the  contrary,  should  be  deem- 
ed '^  an  enemy"  to  the  colonies. 

16.  "In  the  heat  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Henry  t.  Ptarkk 
boldly  denounced  the  policy  of  the  British  government ;  '""^' 
and,  carried  by  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence,  he  declared  that  the  king  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  tyrant.  Alluding  to  the  fate  of  other  tyrants  he  ex- 
claimed, '<  Cessar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I.  his  Cromwell, 
and  Greorge  the  Third,"—- here  pausing  a  moment  untQ 
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ABAixiu.  Ae  cry  of  ^*  Treason,  treaaoo,'*  had  ended,— 4kO  addei 

■  w  may  profit  by  their  example.     If  this  be  treaaoii,  nab 

the  most  of  it" 
.,rm^tkt      17.  'After  a  violent  debate,  the  firat  fiire  molutiaBi 
'*'mI«2!   ^^^  carried*  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  HeDry>  though  by  • 
**  small  majority.    The  other  two- were  considered  too  ao- 

dacious  and  treasonable,  to  be  admitted,  even  by  the  wann- 
est friends  of  America.    On  the  following  day,  intfaa  ab- 
sence  of  Henry,  the  fifth  resolution  was  rescinded ;  \M 
the  whole  had  already  gone  forth  to  the  oountiy,  n<>"^ 
the  people  to  a  more  earnest  assertion  of  their  rigfata^aad 
kiniUing  a  move  lively  enthusiaam  in  &vor  of  lUwty. 
%Pmtt*-       18.  The  assembly  of  Masaachusetis had  been  mo?edhy 
jSiSffif  ^  kindredspirit ;  and  before  the  news  of  the  prooeedinp 
"SSj^   io  Virginia  reached  them,  they  had  taken*  the  dedrift 
k  joM  f.    step  of  calling  a  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several  orf- 
onies,  to  meet  in  the  ensuing  October,  a  few  weeks  befim 
the  day  appointed  for  the  stamp  act  to  go  Into  opentiai* 
•.eyjr  *In  the  mean  time  the  popular  feeling  against  tha  itenp 


^CSIi£f    act  continued  to  increase;  town  and  countnr  meecngi 

•■^^''    were  held  in  every  colony ;  assodations  were  formed ;  i^ 

flammatory  speecikes  were  made ;  and  «i^ry  resolutuei 

were  adopted  ;  and,  in  all  directions,  every  measwe  wai 

taken  to  keep  up  and  aggravate  the  popular  (fisoontent* 

4.  Pnmi^       19.  *In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  which  was  fltiD  ia- 

pS'^iSm  creasing  in  vblenoe,  the  Fibst  Colohial  Conobbss  vufi 

O"'^^-    at  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.    Niae 

*  ^^  ^'     tobnies  were    represented,  by  twenty-eight  detogai* 

Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  prBwesL 

Afler  mature  deliberation,  the  congress  agreed  on  a  Dac- 

LAKATioN  OF  RioHTS  and  a  statement  of  grievances.    Thej 

asserted,  in  strong  terms,  the  rightoftl^colcmiestobeex^ 

empted  from  all  taxes  not  impwed  by  their  own  reprwea* 

tatives.    They  also  concurred  in  a  petition  to  the  king* 

and  prepared  a  memorial  to  each  house  of  parliameBt 

%.9gviiam      20.  ^The  proceedings  were  approved  liy  all  tbe  iii0B^ 

'SSySff  bers,  except  Mr.  Rug^es  of  Massachusetts,  and  Bfr.  C^ 

jSV!%&m  den  of  New  Jersey ;  but  the  deputies  of  three  of  tbe  oob 

nies  had  no^been  authorized  by  their  respectiTe  \V^ 

tnres  to  apply  to  the  kiiip  or  parliament.     The  petitioD  aav 

memorials  were,  therefore,  signed  by  the  delegates  of  tf 

colonies  only ;  but  all  the  rest,  whether  represented  or 

not,  afterwards  i^ioved  the  measures  adopted. 

«.  jfrMof     21.  'On  the  arrival  of  die  first  of  November,  the^T 

StSSiT  on  which  the  stamp  act  was  to  ffo  into  operation,  ^'^^'^^ 

a  sheet  of  the  numerous  bales  of  stamped  paper  wbieh  ^ 

been  sent  to  America,  was  to  be  found  in  the  eolodfls- 

Most  of  it  had  been  destroyed,  or  reshipped  to  Bnghv* 
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The  first  of  November  was  kept  as  a  day  of  mourning.  iy#9« 
Shops  and  stores  were  closed ;  the  vessels  displayed  their 
flags  at  half  mast ;  bells  were  muffled,  and  tolled  as  ibr  a 
iuneral ;  effigies  were  hung  and  burned  ;  and  every  thi^g 
was  done  to  manifest  the  determined  oppositkxi  of  the  peo- 
pie  to  the  act,  its  authors,  and  advocates. 

22.  'As  by  th^  terms  of  the  act,  no  legal  business  could  b6  %S»iL-tJm 
transacted  without  the  use  of  stamped  paper,  business  was  f^SZmn^ 
fi>ratime  suspended.  The  courts  were  dosed;  mania-  Moftent. 
ges  ceased ;  iressels  were  delayed  in  the  haii>of8 ;  and  all 
the  social  and  mercantile  afiairs  of  a  continent  stagnated  at 
onoe.  By  decrees,  however,  things  resumed  their  usual 
course:  law  and  business  transactions  weie  written  on 
unstamped  puier ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  society 
went  on  as  beiore,  without  regard  to  the  act  of  parliament. 

^.  'About  this  time  the  associations  of  the  <<  Sons  of  tJf'ff'gL 
Idberiy"  assumed  an  extent  and  importance  which  exerted    "  Bona  !f 
great  influence  on  subsequent  events.     These  societies,    '''^^' 
fenning  a  powerful  combtnation  of  the  defenders  of  liberty 
throughout  all  the  colonies,  denounced  the  stamp  act  as  a 
flagrant  outrage  on  the  British  constitution.     Their  mem- 
bers resolved  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press,  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  pledged  their  lives  and  property  for  the  defence 
of  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  freemen, 
ahould  become  the  objects  of  British  ty  vanny. 

24.  'The  merchants  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila*  4. 2stofi-«iv«f^ 
delphia,  and,  subsequently,  of  many  other  places,  entered  ^'^^SUST^ 
into  engagements  with  each  other  to  import  no  more  goods 

fiom  Great  Britain,  until  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed. 
^Individuals  and  families  denied  themselves  the  use  of  all    ^i^lSJjf 
fereign  luxuiies ;  aitides  of  domestic  manufacture  came  J^^S^Sm. 
into  general  use ;  and  the  trade  with  Oreat  Britain  was    Tn^^jff^et- ' 
dlmost  entirely  euspended. 

25.  'When  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  America   «.  ygy^r, 
were  transmilted  to  Bngland,  they  were  received,  by  the  SSJnSA 
government,  with  resentment  and  alann.     Fortunately,  *^e&S^ 
however,  the  former  ministry  had  been  dismissed ;  and,    «**»»• 
in  the  place  of  Lord  Grenvflle,  the  Manquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, a  firiend  of  America,  had  been  appointed  first  lord  of 

the  treasury,     ^o  the  new  ministry  it  was  obvious  that  ''•J^I^J*' 
the  odious  «tamp  act  must  be  repealed,  or  that  the  Amer-  f^mimtt' 
leans  must,  by  force  of  arms,  be  reduced  to  submission*       '^' 
The  Ibrmer  being  deemed  the  wisest  course,  a  resolution     176i. 
to  repeal  was  introduced  into  iMurliamenit. 

26.  *A  long  and  angry  debate  followed.  The  resolu-  «•  i»gjg» 
tion  was  vblently  opposed  by  Lord  Grenville  and  his  ad-  -^^^j^^ 
herents ;  and  as  warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  amm  la. 
House  of  Ck)mmon8,  and  by  Lord  Camden  in  the  House  of       >^- 
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A1IALT818.  Peers.     Mr.  Pitt  boldly  justified  the  colonists  in  oppooog 
~~Z^      the  stamp  act.     '"  You  have  no  right,"  said  he,  "  to  tax 
1.  Mr.  pitfi  America.     I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.    Three 
rmmkB.    jniujong  ^f  ^ur  fellow-subjects,  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
virtue,  as  tamely  to  give  up  their  liberties,  would  be  fit 
instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest."     He  concluded 
by  exp^ressing  his  deliberate  judgment,  that  the  stamp 
act  "  ought  to  be  repealed,  absolutely,  totally,  and  imme- 
diately." 
9.  Dteiara-       27.  *The  repeal  was  at  length  carried  ;^  but  it  was  ac- 

a.  MareSfis  <^"*P*i^ed  by  adoclaratory  act,  designed  as  a  kind  of  salto 

to  the  national  honor,  affirming  that  parliament  had  power 

zjH^tht  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whateoever.     "The  repeal 

reeei»«!Z  was  received  with  great  joy,  in  London,  by  the  manuftc- 

^^""^^     turers  and  friendsof  America.     The  shipping  in  the  river 

Thames  displayed  their  colors,  and  houses  were  illumiDated 

throughout  the  city.     ^The  news  was  received  in  America 

4.  M  JfiMr^  with  lively  expressions  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Pnbhc  thanks- 

*^       givings  were  held ;  the  importation  of  British  goods  was 

again  encouraged  ;  and  a  general  calm,  without  a  parallel 

in  history,  immediately  succeeded  the  storm  which  had 

raged  with  such  tbrealeoing  violence. 

••  cguMtMi      28.  *Other  events,  however,  soon  fanned  the  flame  of 

rovtmmtnt.  discord  anew.     The  passage  of  the  declaratory  act  might 

have   been  a  sufficient  warning  that  the  repeal  of  the 

stamp  act  was  but  a  truce  in  the  war  against  American 

••  c»w»  *•  rights.     'The   Rockingham  ministry    having  been  dis- 

b.  July,  17M.  solved,  a  new  cabinet  was  formed*  under  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
^^ij^.   was  created  Eiarl  of  Chatham.     'While  Mr.  Pitt  was  coo- 

r«r<fir     fined  by  sickness,  in  the  country,  Mr.  Townseod,  chan- 

'*™*'*"'    cellor  of  the  exchequer,  revived  the  scheme  of  taxing 

America.     By  him  a  bill  was  introdneed  into  parliament, 

imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  painters'  colors,  and  tea. 

1767.         29.  ^\n  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  bill  pa»ed  with  bat 

^^JltbuL^  little  opposition,  and  was  approved^'  by  the  king.    "A  biD 

e  JQTO  n.    was  also  passed  establishing  a  board  of  trade  in  the  eokv 

wSSSwia  °^^^'  independent  of  ook>nial   legislvtion  ;  and  anodier, 

!»•««*•      suspending  the  legislative  power  of  the  assembly  of  New 

York,  until  it  should  furnish  the  king's  troops  with  cer 

toj^einmeftf  tain  supplies  at  the  expense  of  the  colony.     '*The  excite* 

vraduetA.    ^^^  produced  in  America,  by  the  passage  of  these  bill8» 

was  scarcely  less  than  that  oocaaioBed  by  the  passage  at 

the  stamp  act,  two  years  before. 

"jiiiSny      ^^*  "^^®  colonial  assemblies  promptly  adopted  spirited 

"MtevtfiM-  I'esolutions  against  the  odious  enactments;  new  associa- 

****""    tions,  in  support  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  agaM 

•"PoHHeui  ^^^  ***®  ^^^  importation  of  British  fabrics,  were  entered 

"     into  ;  the  political  writers  of  the  day  filled  the  oolnmoso^ 
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the  public  papers  with  earnest  appeals  to  the  people ;  and, 
already,  the  legislative  authority  of  pariiament  over  the 
colonies,  instead  of  being  longer  the  subject  of  doubt, 
began  to  be  boldly  denied.  The  assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts  sent*  a  circular  to  the  other  colonies,  entreating  their 
oo-operation  in  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances. 

31.  ^This  circular  highly  displeased  the  British  minis- 
try, who  instructed  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
require  the  assembly,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  "  rescind" 
the  resolution  adopting  the  circular ;  and  to  express  their 
*' disapprobation  of  that  rash  and  Juuty  proceeding. '^ 
The  assembly,  however,  were  not  intiinidated.  They 
passed  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  not  to  rescind  ;  and  cit- 
ing, as  an  additional  cause  of  complaint,  this  attempt  to 
restrain  their  right  of  deliberation,  reaffirmed  their  opin- 
ions in  still  more  energetic  language.  "Grovemor  Bernard 
then  dissolved  the  assembly,  but  not  before  they  had  pre- 
pared a  list  of  acctisations  against  him,  and  petitioned  the 
king  for  his  removal. 

32.  fThese  procee^gs  were  soon  after  followed  by  a 
violent  tumult  in  Boston.  A  sloop  having  been  seiased^ 
by  the  custom-house  officers  for  violating  some  ef  the  new 
commercial  regulations,  the  people  assembled  in  crowds, 
attacked  the  houses  of  the  officers,  assaulted  their  persons, 
and,  finally,  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  Castle  Wil- 
liam,* situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  'At  the 
request  of  the  governor,  who  had  complained  of  the  re- 
fractory spirit  of  the  Bostonians,  General  Gage,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  America,  was 
ordered  to  station  a  military  force  in  Boston,  to  overawe 
the  citizens,  and  protect  the  custom-house  officers  in  the 
diflcharee  of  their  duties. 

33.  ^he  troops,  to  the  number  of  700,  arrived  from 
Halifax,  late  in  September,  and,  on  the  first  of  October, 
mider  cover  of  the  cannon  of  the  ships,  landed  in  the 
I0wn,  with  muskets  charged,  bayonets  fixed,  and  all  the 
military  parade  usual  on  entering  an  enemy's  country, 
rrhe  selectmen  of  Boston  having  peremptorily  refused  to 
provide  quarters  for  the  soldiers,  the.  governor  ordered  the 
fltate-house  to  be  opened  for  their  reception.  The  impos- 
ing display  of  military  force  served  only  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  inhabitants;  the  most  irritating  lan- 
guage passed  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens ;  the 
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ANALY8IB.  former  looking  upon  the  latter  as  lebels,  and  the  latter 

regarding  the  former  aa  the  instruments  of  a  moat  odious 

tyranny. 

1769«         34.  'Early  in  the  fbllowinff  year,  both  houses  of  par- 

^  liament  went  a  step  beyond  ul  that  had  preceded— cen* 


fmrumunt.  suring,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  oonduct  of  the  people 
^^  ^^'    of  Massachusetts, — approving  the  employment  of  ibroe 


against  the  rebellious,  and  praying  the  king  to  direct  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  to  cause  those  guilty  of  trea- 
s.  Bnon-   son  to  be  arrestjed  and  sent  tt>  England  for  trial.    >Tbeaa 
^S£S£^  proceedings  of  parliament  called  forth,  from  the  colonial 
•miMim.    assemblies,  still  stronger  resolutions,  declaring  the  exdiw 
sive  riffht  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves,  and  den3rii^ 
the  right  of  his  majesty  to  remove  an  offender  out  <^  die 
country  for  trial. 
^MSSS^      35.  'The  refractory  assemblies  of  Virginia  and  Noitii 
QiiSffi    Carolina  were  soon  after  dissolved  by  &eir  govemon. 
'diuSSt  The  governor  of  Massachusetts  having  called  upon  the 
assembly  of  that  province  to  provide  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  quartered  among  them,  they  resolved 
that  they  never  would  make  such  provision.     The  gover- 
nor,  therefore,  prorogued  the  assembly,  and,  sood  after 
«.  A«ff-     being  recalled,  was  succeeded*  in  office  by  Lieuteiuutt- 

govemor  Hutchinson. 
1770.        36.  ^In  March  of  the  following  year,  an  event  oocumd 
^'tOSi^  in  Boston,  which  produced  a  great  seneatkn  throughout 
America.     An  affray  having  taken  place  between  somB 
Manhi.     citizens  and  soldiers,  the  people  became  greatly  exaspe- 
rated ;  and,  on  the  evening  or  the  5th  of  March,  a  crowd 
surrounded,  and  insulted  a  portion  of  the  city  guard, 
under  Captain  Preston,  and  dared  them  to  fire.     The  sol- 
diers at  length  fired,  and  three  of  the  populace  woe 
killed  and  several  badly  wounded. 
i-fNMOcftof     37.  *The  greatest  .commotion  inunediately  prevailed. 
The  bells  were  nuiff,  and,  in  a  short  time,  several  thou- 
sands of  the  citizens  had  assembled  under  arma.     With 
difficulty  they  were  appeased  by  the  governor,  who  pro- 
mised that  justice  should  be  done  them  in  the  moming. 
Upon  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants,  the  soldiers  were 
removed  from  the  city.    Captain  Preston  and  his  oompaay 
were  arresfted  and  tried  for  murder.     Two  of  the  moat 
eminent  American    patriots,  John   Adams    and    Josiah 
Quincy,  volunteered  in  their  defence.    Two  of  the  sol- 
diers were  convicted  of  manslaughter,  the  rest    were 
acquitted. 
t.  Lm-d         88.  *0n  the   very  day  of  the  Boston  outrage,   Lorl 
^SSripS  North,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ^mink, 
*^       tration,  proposed  to  parliament  the  repeal  of  all  duties 
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imposed  by  the  aot  of  1767,  exoept  that  on  teu    The    lTf#b 

hill  pttsna,  though  with  great  opposition,  aad  was  a|K.  ' 

proved*  by  the  king ;  but  the  Americans  were  not  satis-   a.  Avd  u. 
fied  with  this  partial  concession,  and  the  non-impartatkii 
agreements  were  still  continued  against  the  purchase  and   Xht^0m» 
use  of  tea« 

89.  'In  1772,  by  a  royal  regulation,  proTision  was    1773. 
made  for  the  support  of  the  governor  an<i  judgte  jof  Mas-  ^JSHSSmff' 
sachusetts,  out  ot  the  revenues  of  the  province,  indepen-      ^'"*- 
dent  of  any  action  of  the  colonial  assemblies.    *This  mea-   a^  ^'^^ 
sure  the  asBcmbly  declared  to  be  an  *<  infraction  oi  the  'jmmA?' 
lights  of  the  inhabitants  granted  by  the  royal  charter.^' 

40.  In  1778,  the  Briti^  ministry  attempted  to  effect,     1778. 
by  artful  policy,  what  open  measures,  aooompanied  by  •^^JjygJ 
coercion,  had  felled  to  accomplish.  ^  A  bill  passed  parlia-  ''^^^ 
ment,  allowing  the  British  East  India  Company  to  export 

their  tea  to  America,  firee  finom  the  duties  which  they  aad 
before  paid  in  England ;  retaining  those  only  which  were 
to  be  paid  in  America.    'It  was  thought  that  the  Ameii-  «-^gjwjgs> 
cans  would  pay  the  small  duty  of  three-pence  per  pound,  ^l^sf^ 
as  they  would,  even  then,  obtain  tea  cheaper  in  America    tkBSmS^ 
than  in  Elngland. 

41.  *In  this,  however,  the  parliament  was  msstaken.   ^wgyrt* 
Although  no  complaint  of  oppressive  taxation  could  be    amtnit' 
made  to  the  measure,  yet  tne  whole  principle  against    *'^*'"*' 
which  the  colonies  had  contended  was  involved  in  it ;  and 

they  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  defeat  the  project* 
^Vaat  quantities  of  tea  were  soon  sent  to  America;  ^tc-^'jjjfi** 
the  ships  destined  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  finding    JSmS 
the  ports  closed  against  them,  were  obliged  to  return  to 
England  without  effecting  a  landing. 

42.  'In  Charleston  the  tea  was  landed,  but  was  not  per*  ^fSSnS&l^ 
mitted  to  be  o&red  for  sale ;  and  being  stored  in  damp 
cellars,  it  finally  perished.     *The  tea  designed  for  Boston  9,mtntmm 
had  been  consigned  to  the  particular  firiends  of  Qovemor     mmm, 
Hutchinson,  and  permission  to  return  it*to  Ensland  was 
positively  refused.    But  the  people  as  obstinately  refused 

to  allow  it  to  be  landed.    In  tms  position  of  the  controversy^ 
a  party  of  men  disguised  as  Inidians,  boarded  the  ships ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  broke  open 
three  hundred  and  ferty-two  chests  of  tea,  and  emptied*  b.  dm.  m. 
their  contents  into  the  harbor. 

4d.  *In  the  spirit  of  revenge  for  these  proceedings,  par*     1774. 
liament  soon  after  passed*  the  Boston  Port  Bill ;  which  for-    pji& 
bade  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods,  wares,  and  raer-  cwumkn, 
chandise,  at  Boston,  and  removed  the  custom-house,  with 
its  dependencies,  to  Salem.    '*The  people  of  Salem,  how.  ffiggyflf 
•very  nobly  refused  to  raise  their  own  fortunes  on  the  mmSmL 
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AifALTSis.  ruins  of  their  sufiering  neighbors ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
'—^~^  Marblehead*  generously  offered  the  merchants  of  Boston 

the  use  of  their  harbor,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  free  of 

expense. 


iJiMWM       44.  'Soon  after,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  sub- 
MBttatJiu-   verted;*  and  the   governor  was   authorized  to  send   to 
A.  Maj  90.    «^°other  colony  or  to  England,  for  trial,  any  person  indicted 
for  murde/,  or  any  other  capital  offence,  committed  m  aid- 
•.  Rmoiutkm  iniF  the  matristrates  in  the  discharire  of  their  duties.    *The 
tSmSuMy,  Boston  Port  Bill  occasioned  great  suffering  in  Boston. 
The  assembly  of  the  province  resolved  that*  "  The  impoli- 
cy, injustice,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act,  exceeded 
9^Tfu  rir-  all  their  powers  of  expression.*'    ■The  Virginia  assembly 
**''85r**  appointed  the  Ist  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was 
to  go  into  efiect,  as  a  day  of  "  msting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer.'' 
\i^^ff^       45.  *In  September,  a  second  colonial  congress,  compond 
MBMtfflojo-  of  deputies  from  eleven  colonies,  met  at  Philadelphia. 
'  This  body  highly  commended  the  course  of  Massachusetts 
in  her  conflict  with  **  wicked  ministers ;" — agreed  upon 
a  declaration  of  rights ; — ^recommended  the  suspension  of 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  so  long  as 
the  grievances  of  the  colonies  were  unredressed ;  voted  an 
OeL       address  to  the  king,  atid  likewise  one  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  another  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. 
'jJa^tSi      ^^'  *The  proceedings  of  the  congress  called  forth  stronger 
fftiSgav-  measures^  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  for  re- 
«.  oeiMnii  *  ducing  the  Americans  to  obedience.     'Greneral   Gage, 
^'v*-      who  had  recently  been  appointed  governor  of  Massacha- 
sapt      setts,  caused  Boston  neck  to  be  fortified,  and,  seizing  the 
ammunition  and  military  stores  in  the  provmcial  arsenals 
at  Cambridge  and  Charlestown,  conveyed  them  to  Boston. 
7.  PraoMtf-       47.  ^On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts 
tSmi^tf  having  been  dissolved  by  the  governor,  the  members  again 
*5g[*"'    met,  and  resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress. 
Oct       They  appointed  committees  of  "  safety"  and  "  supplies ;" 
-^voted  to  equip  twelve  thousand  men,  and  to  enlist  ooe- 
fourth  of  the  militia  as  minute-men,  who  should  be  ready 
t.  oom  eoUh  for  action  at  a  moment's  warning.     ^Similar  prepaiBtions, 
^*^       but  less  in  extent,  were  made  in  other  colonies. 
1775.         48.  *As  the  last  measures  of  determined  oppression,  t 
*^*>' Mjjj»>-  bill  was  passed  for  restraining  the  commerce  of  the  New 
mimtn  t^  England  colonies ;  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  em- 
v^SSnin  brace  all  the  provinces,  except  New  York  and  North  Car- 
ISISmI^  olina.     The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  wen  declared 
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rebels ;  and  several  ships  of  the  line,  and  ten  thousand    lyy^. 

troops,  were  ordered  to  America,  to  aid  in  reducing  the 

rebellious  colonies  to  submission. 

49.  'T^e  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no  longer 
any  hope  of  reconciliation,  and  determined  to  resist  oppres- 
sion, anxiously  waited  for  the  fatal  moment  to  arrive,  when 
the  signal  of  war  should  be  given.  Though  few  in  numbers, 
and  feeble  in  resources,  when  compart  with  the  power 
which  sought  to  crush  them,  they  were  confident  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  purposes ; 
and  they  resolved,  if  no  other  alternative  were  left  them, 
to  die  freemen,  rather  than  live  slaves..' 


CHAPTER  n. 

EVENTS    OF    1775. 


SMftjMar 

1.  'In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  royal  troops  in  Boston  ^ityg 
numbered  nearly  3000  men.     *With  so  large  a  force  at  mSSi^ 
his  disposal,  General  Gage  indulged  the  hope,  either  of  gj^'^g^ 
awing  the  provincials  into  submission,  or  of  being  able  to 

quell  any  sudden  outbreak  of  rebellion.    ^Deeming  it  im-  «.  ifmm 
portant  to  get  possession  of  the  stores  and  ammunition  '■*^^**'*- 
wbich  the  people  had  collected  at  various  plaoes,  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  April  he  secretly  despatched  a  force 
of  eight  hundred  men,  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Conoord,* 
sixteen  miles  from  Boston. 

2.  ^Notwithstanding  the  great  precautions  which  had  \ 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  intelligence  of  this  expedition 
iiom  reaching  the  country,  it  became  known  to  some  of 
the  patriots  in  Boston,  who  despatched  confidential  mes- 
sengers along  the  supposed  route  i  and  early  on  the  mom- 
inff  of  the  19th,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells,  gave  the  alann  that  the  royal  troops  were  in 
motion. 

8.  *At  Lexingtonf  a  number  of  the  militia  had  assem-  ^JJJJ*J^ 
bled,  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  as  the 
intelligence  respecting  the  regulars  was  uncertain,  they 
were  dismissed,  with  orders  to  appear  again  at  beat  of 
drum.     At  .five  o'clock,  they  collected  a  second  time,  to 


•  Oaiutfd  !■  in  MMdkie^  Ooim^,  dzteoi  ndki  N.W.  flram  Botbqn.    A  wmM»  . 
«netod  in  1886.  uiriEB  th«  ■iK>fe  wbera  the  flrflt  of  tlM  «iMiii7  ftU  In  fh0  WW  oft^ 

t  LeximgttH  Is  tan  uiks  N.W.  ftam  Bofton,  on  tho  xmd  to  Oonoord.  In  1799  n  mmJI 
■MBimMiit,  wiUi  an  approprlite  InwripHonf  wm  ertetod  f»ar  or  fro  lodi  irartwud  fMn  tht 
•polwlMMUioABMrkMMirwo  And  upon.    (8m  11^,  p.  181.) 
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ANAX*v8ia.  the  number  oi  seTen^,  under  oommand  of  CapUun  Par 
—^-'^  ]c0r.  The  British,  under  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaini, 
soon  made  their  appearance.     The  latter  officer  lode  up 
to  the  militia,  and  called  out,  "Dispexiaey  you  rebels,  throw 
down  your  arms  and  disperse ;"  but  not  being  obeyed,  he 
discharged  his  pistol  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire. 
Several  of  the  militia  were  killed,  and  the  rest  diapened. 
1. jiOMr        4.  >The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Concord,  and 
destroyed  a  part  of  the  stores;  but  the  militia  of  the 
country  having  4)egun  to  aasMnble  in  numbers^  a  akir- 
I.  Ttorwtratf  mish  ensued,  and  several  were  killed  on  both  sides.   The 
^"SiL^'  British  then  commenced  a  hasty  r^treat»*-the  Americans 
pursuing,'  and  keeping  up  a  continual  fire  upoo  them. 
Fortunately  for  the  British,  they  were  met  at  Lezingloa 
by  a  reen&roement  of  nine  hundred  men  with  two  field- 
pieces,  under  Lord  Percy.      The  united    forces  then 
moved  rapidly  to  Charlestown,  and,  the  following  day, 
crossed  over  to  Boston.     'During  this  expedition,  the  Brit- 
ish lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  about  two  bun* 
dred  and  eighty ; — the  provincials  about  ninety. 

6.  'Intelligence  of  these  events  spread  rapidly  through 
j^£ffg»  Massachusetts  and  the  adjoining  provinces.     The  baSe 
iStSi£.  ^^  Lexington  was  the  signal  of  war — the  militia  of  the 
country  hastily  took  up  arms  and  repaired  to  the  scene 
of  action ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  a  line  of  encampment  was 
formed  fi!t>m  Roxbury  to  the  river  Mystic,*^  and  the  British 
ibroes  in  Boston  were  environed  by  an  army  of  20,000 
men.     Ammunition,  forts,  and  fortifications,  were  secured 
fi>r  the  use  of  the  provincials ;.  and  the  most  active  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  the  public  defence. 
s.  affgtfuhm     6.  *A  number  of  volunteers  from  Connecticut  and  Yer- 
^mSF*  mcmt,  under  Colonel  Bthan  Allen  and  Benedict  Annld, 
>iw.      fermed  and  executed  the  plan  of  seizing  the  important  fer^ 
tresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  the  westezn 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  commanding  the  entrance 
into  Canada.     The  pass  of  Skeenesboiough,  now  White- 
hall,f  was  likewise  secured ;  and  by  this  fertunate  expe- 
dition, more  than  one   hundred  pieces  of  cannon,   and 
other  munitions  of  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
vincials. 
*JiS^       7.  "These  events  were  soon  followed  by  others  of  still 
SZn.     greater  importance,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.     The  Brtt- 
a.ifvM*    ish  troops  had  received^  reenforoements,  under  three  dts- 


♦  Jl»iife.  or  Itodigft  Btf»,  flpwi  late  Bogton  Htetwr,  N JL  af  Otof lartoiw,   (8m  lbp^^ 
181;  •odliMB.p.Stt.) 

t  V«iteMtoriktttedoabo«hddtaforWoodOiwlLatlti«iiiaaM  iBtolteMirt^ 

IwrnHy  of  Like  Champlain.    Being  at  Um  hMd  of  wnByftoB,  on  Um  lalu,  and  oa  tte  Itat  «f 

MBmiwioatfonlM|iPMAllfvTod(aadaMM4%i*mi«iiiapQrtMlpQit    (Saa  M^bP-SSi 
«MN«la,p.»).)  — -— »  r-  — *tr- 
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tiaguubed   geonvb,-— Hows,  Clioton,  and   Burec^na  ;    itTS< 
which,  with  the  guriaoa,  foniaed  a  well  disoi[diiiM  army,  —  ■ 

of  CroRi  tea  to  twelTe  tkousaad  roen.  'Gcoenl  Gage,  be-  «g»^iy 
ing  DOW  gwopared  to  «ct  with  iix>re  daoidon  and  vigor,  ^  ^^  „_ 
iiHied*  a  prool&mation,  deolaiing  thoae  in  anna  rebels  and 
traitora ;  and  oflering  paidon  to  auch  u  would  return  to 
their  allegianoe,  and  reaunw  their  peaceful  ocouptttiana. 
Prona  this  indiiig«nm,  however,  Samuel  Adama  and  John 
Hsnoook,  two  dutkiguished  patriota,  were  eloepted ;  as 
their  orimea  were  oeMnrd  too  flagidoaa  to  admit  of 
pKidoa. 

8.  'As  the  Britiah  were  evldentlr  prepared  to  penetrate    t.  smot 
into  the  eonntry,  the  Americans  nral  strengthened  their   ."iijljjji 
intrenchments  across  Boston  neok  ;  bat  afterwards,  learn-    '^'JSl 
ing  that  the  views  of  the  Btitish  tnd  disnged,  and  were 

th^  directed  towards  the  peniasula  of  Charteatown,  they 
resolved  to  defeat  this  new  pi(^eoi  of  the  enemy.  "Orders  ■.  »*» 
wen  therefbregiTen  to  Colonel  Presootl,  oa  the  evening '*^^,||^^ 
of  the  16th  of  June,  to  take  a  detaobmoit  of  oim  thousand 
Amerioaiw,  and  fbrti  an  intrenohment  on  Bunker  Hill  ;* 
•  high  enunanoe  whioh  commanded  the  nei^  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  C3iarieatovrn. 

9.  *By   sotne  mistake  the  detaohnient  proceeded  to  t.aiimih 
Sried't  HiS,\  an  eminence  within  cannon  shot  of  Boston ;       '^*' 
nod,  by  the  dawn  <^  day,  had  erected  a  square  ledoubt, 
capable  of  sheltering  them  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
'Nothing  could  excMd  the  astoniahibent  of  the  British,  at  «■  Jihm1i» 
beholding,  on  the  fbltowii^  morning,  thi^  daring  advanoe     Br«lbL 
of  the  Americana.     As  the  eminence  orerlooked  the  city 

of  Boetcn,  it  was  immediately  peroeived  that  a  powerful 
battery,  planted  there,  would  soon  compel  the  British  to 
evacuate  the  place.     *A  heavy  fire  was  theretbre  com-  ^  '^umM 
menoed  on  the  Americana,  from  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and    '^j;^;;^ 
from  a  (brtificatitxi  on  Copp's  Hill,  in  Boston ;  but  with 
little  effect ;  and  ^mut  nooo,         na  of  m  mi  •*  mom   im. 
n  fbroe  of  thrae  thousand  reg- 
ulars,  oommanded  by   Gen- 
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eral  Howe,  crossed  over  to  Charlestowiiy  in  boats,  wi& 

the  design  of  storming  the  works. 

10.  'Landing  at  Moreton's  Point,*  on  the  eztremi^ 
of  the  peninsula,  the  English  formed  in  two  oolumni^ 
and  advanced  slowly,  allowing  time  for  the  artilleiy  to 
produce  its  efiect  upon  the  works.  *In  the  mean  time  the 
surrounding  heights,  the  spires  of  churches,  and  the  roofo 
of  houses  in  Boston,  were  covered  with  thoumnds  of 
spectators,  waiting,  in  dreadful  anxiety,  the  appioachmg 
battle.  "While  the  British  were  advancing,  orders  were 
given  by  Greneral  Gage  to  set  fire  to  the  village  of 
Charle^town ;  by  which  wanton  act  two  thousand  people 
were  deprived  of  their  habitations  j  and  property  to  a 
large  amount,  perished  in  the  flames. 

11.  ^The  Americans  waited  in  silence  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  to  within  ten  rcxls  of  the  redoubt,  when  they 
opened  upon  them  so  deadly  a  fire  of  musketry,  that  whole 
ranks  were  cut  down ;  the  line  was  broken,  and  the  royal 
troops  retreated  in  disorder  and  precipitatiim.  With  di£> 
ficulty  rallied  by  their  officers,  they  again  reluctantly 
advanced,  and  were  a  second  time  beaten  back  by  the 
same  destructive  and  incessant  stream  of  fire.  At  this 
critical  moment  General  Clinton  arrived  with  reenforoe- 
ments.  By  his  exertions,  the  British  troops  were  again 
rallied,  and  a  third  time  advanced  to  the  chaige,  whic^  at 
length  was  successful. 

12.  *The  attack  was  directed  against  the  redoubt  it 
three  several  points.  The  cannon  from  the  fleet  had  ob- 
tained a  position  conunanding  the  interior  of  the  works, 
which  were  battered  in  front  at  the  same  time.  *Attadted 
by  a  superior  force, — their  anmiunition  failing,— and  fight- 
ing at  die  point  of  the  bayonet,  without  bayanets  them- 
selves,— the  provincials  now  slowly  evacuated  their  in- 
trenohments,  and  drew  ofl*  with  an  order  not  to  have  been 
expected  from  newly  levied  soldiers.  ^They  retreated 
across  Charlestown  Neck,  with  inconsiderable  loss,  al- 
though exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from  a  ship  of  war,  and 
floating  batteries,  and  intrenched  themselves  on  Prospect 
Hillyf  still  maintaining  the  command  of  the  entrance  to 
Boston. 

13.  *The  British  took  possession  of  and  fortified  Bunk- 
er's Hill ;  but  neither  army  was  disposed  to  hazard  any 
new  movement.  *In  this  desperate  conflict,  the  royal 
forces  engaged  consisted  of  three  thousand  men ;  while 


•  Manton*M  Paint  liS.X.flramBreed*fHiU,atthieeMteni  txtnmityof  A» 
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the  Amerioans  numbered  but  fifteen  hundred.*    The  loss    ITT^* 
of  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  more  than  a 
thousand ;  that  of  the  Americans,  cmly  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty;  but  among  the  killed  was  the  lamented  Greneral 
Warren. 

14.  *In  the  mean  time  the  American  congress  had  as-  i  ^fffoSi 
sembled*  at  Philadelphia.  Again  they  addressed  the  king,  jSm  mt  m» 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  at  the  ^  M^ia 
same  time,  published^  to  the  world  the  reasons  of  their  »jD«<^ 
appeal  to  arms.  '^<  We  are  reduced,"  said  they,  "  to  the  ^i.  L^iguag% 
alternative  of  choosing  an  unconditional  submisaion  to  **^^''^''"' 
the  tyranny, of  irritated  ministers,  or  resistance  by  force. 

The  latter  is  our  choice.     We  have  counted  the  cost  of 
this  contest,  and   find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary 
slavery."     'Havimr  voted   to  raise  an  army  of  20,000     t.  other 
men,   they   unanimously   elected*   Greorge    Washington     aiapuA. 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the   forces  raised  or  to  be   c-Jumib* 
raised  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  resolving  that  they 
would  *'  assist  him.  and  adhere  to  him,  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  in  the  defence  of  American  liberty." 

15.  ^Washington,  who  was  present,  with  great  mod-  ^jyJTiJ^JJ. 
esty  and  dignity  accepted  the  appointment,  but  declined   fug*^ 
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all  compensation  for  his  services,  asking  only  the  remu- 
neration of  his  expenses.     *At  the  same  time  the  higher  *-^^^ 
departments  of  the  army  were  organized  by  the  appoint-  wjangtmmu 
ment  of  four  major-generals,  one   adjutant,   and   eight  ^     ''^^' 
brigadier-generals.     Washington  soon  repaired**  to  Cam-    <•  J«iy  u. 
bridge,   to  take    command  of   the    army,   which  then 
amounted  to  about  14,000  men.     These  were  now  ar- 
ranged in  three  divisions  ;*  the  right  wing,  under  General  e.  SMMVb 
Ward,  at  Roxbury ;    the  left,  under   General   Lee,   at     ^' 
Prospect  Hill ;  and  the  centre  at  Cambridge,  under  the 
cx>mmander-in-chief. 

16.   'In  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  t.  oufieuihm 
Washington  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform.     The  troops  f^^^^iSdia 
under  his  command  were  undisciplined  militia, — ^hastily  *«»«»•'•'• 
collected, — unaccustomed  to  subordination, — and  destitute 
of  tents,  ammunition,  and  recular  supplies  of  provisions. 
^But  by  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  commander-in-chief,  ^^J^ 
aided,  particularly,  by  Greneral  Gates,  an  officer  of  ex-  mm^ff^cuL 
perience,  order  and   discipline  were   soon   introduced  ; 
stores  were  collected,  and  the  American  army  was  soon 
enabled  to  carry  on,  in  due  form,  a  regular  siege.     'Gene-  &  ^^SSJk 
ral  Gage  having  been  recalled,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir      army. 
William  Howe,  in  the  chief  command  of  the  English 
forces  in  America. 


*  Hon.— Tet  Stodman,  and  some  other  BngUth  writers,  enoneoualy  etate,  tiiat  the  nnmlMt 
offho  Pzorlndal  troope  eofaeedin  theaotlcm  wm  three  thnee  that  of  the  Britlah. 
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AKALTNB.      17.  ^During  the  summer,  ix>yal  authority  ended  in  tlie 
1  mmouuim  ^'olonieB ; — ^mo0t  of  the  royal  governors  fleeing  from  the 
2<^^<l^^  popular  indignation,  and  taking  refuge  on  board  the  Eng- 
lish shipping.     Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor  of  Yiiginiay 
«•  May.     having  seized*  a  quantity  of  the  public  powder,  ancToon- 
veyed  it  on  board  a  ship,  the  people  assembled  in  arms, 
under  Patrick  Henry,  and  demanded  a  restitutioa  of  the 
powder,  or  its  value.     Payment  was  made,  and  the  people 
quietly  dispersed. 
jJSS^bw      ^®'  '^^^'  difficulties  occurring,  Lord  Dunmore  redied 
Lorintm-  on  board  a  man-of-war, — armed  a  few  ships,— and,  by 
<^ering  freedom  to  such  slaves  as  would  join  the  royal 
standard,  collected  a  force  of  several  hundred  men,  wtdi 
b.  oeo.  s.     which  he  attacked^  the  provincials  near*  Norfolk  ;f  bat 
he  was  defeated  with  a  severe  loss.     Soon  aftqr,  a  ship  of 
war  arriving  from  England,  Lord  Dunmore  gratified  his 
e.JaiLi,i7n.  revenge  by  reducing  Norfolk  to  ashes.* 
t.  jtMoteciM      19.  *The  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Pbint 
XSSHeCm-  having  open^  the  gates  of  Canada,  congress  resolved  to 
^^       seize  the  favorable  opportunity  for  invading  that  province ; 
hoping  thereby  to  anticipate  the  British,  who  were  evi- 
dently preparing  to  attack  the  colonies  through  the  same 
^mnrtMM^  quarter.     ^For  this  purpose,  a  body  of  troops  from  New 
MiMAHon.  York  and  New  England  was  placed  under  Uie  command 
of  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  who  passed  op 
Lake  Champlain,  and,  on  the  10th  of  September,  ap- 
%.wmtpnr  peared  before  St.  JohnVf  the  first  British  post  in  Canadhu 
eSUS-eqf       20.  'Opposed  by  a.  large  force,  and  finding  the  fort  too 
d^ramTo-  Strong  for  assault,  they  retired  to,  and  fortified  Isle  Aox 
tUa-Nao-  Noix,*   115  miles  north  of  Ticonderoga.    •Soon  after, 
LSdSL  ^^^^^  Schuyler  returned  to  Ticonderoga  to  hasten  leen- 
forcements ;  but  a  severe  illness  preventing  his  again 
joining  the  army,  the  whole  command  devolved  upon 
General  Montgomery. 
T.Ctoum        21.  'This  enterprising  officer,  having  first  induced  the 
'"'mSi!  ^  Indians  to  remain  neutral,  in  a  few  days  returned  to  St. 
John's,  and  opened  a  battery  against  it ;  but  want  of  am- 
munition seriously  retarded  the  progress  of  the  siege. 
While  in  this  situation,  by  a  sudden  movement  he  sur- 
t.  oet  IS.    prised,  and,  afler  a  diege  of  a  few  days,  captured*  Poit 
Chambly,§  a  fow  miles  north  of  St.  John's,  by  which  he 


*  TbtaaflUrooeaxndatanuaiTiUaffifitltod  Oreat  JWd^,  ^Ighl  idIIm  8.  Ihia  Itaftlk. 
The  oommMnlIng  oiBoar  of  tbe  enemy,  aad  Hthty  of  hie  men,  irare  either  MUed  or  vovnded. 

t  Norfolk  J  Vixginlft,  is  on  tbe  N.8.  ride  of  XUttbeth  RlviBr,  eight  miles  abore  Ms  entmnet  inle 
Htnpton  Roeds.  Tfaesitn«ttonfatow,andtheBtoBetiMelrregpl«r,bintltls>ptoeeflf  uatsmlii 
ftnlgii  oommeree. 

ts,  Jokn'a  ta  on  the  W.  ride  of  die  lUfer  SoreL  twenty  mOss  8  J.  from  MonteMl,  taA 
lMlf«  miles  N.  from  the  Ule  An  Nolz. 

f  akMnUiriiOBtta«W:ridtofttM8oml,tiBmIl«H.lhnStJriin'i. 
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obtained  several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity    177^, 
of  powder.     'During  the  siege    of  St.   John's,  Colonel ,  ^  ^„^ 
Ethan  Allen,  having  with  extraordinary  rashness  forced 
his  way  to  Montreal,  with  only  eighty  men,  was  defeated, 
captured,  and  sent  to  England  in  irons. 

22.  'On  the  third  of  November  St.  John's  surrendered,  %  Bmrmur 
after  which  Montgomery  proceeded  rapidly  to  Montreal,  mJtMSuH- 
which  capitulated  on  the  13th  ;  Grovemor  Carleton  h&ving     ^jj^ 
previously  escaped  with  a  small  force  to  Quebec.     Hav-  ««»«j*  Q*<^ 
ing  lefl  a  garrison  in  Montreal,  and  also  in  the  Forts 
Chambly  and  St.  John's,  Montgomery,  with  a  corps  of 
little  more  than  three  hundred  men,  the  sole  residue  of  his 
army,  marched  towards  Quebec,  expecting  to  meet  there 
another  body  of  troops  which  had  been  sent  from  Cam- 
bridge to  act  in  boncert  with  him.     'This  detachment,  t  AmMft 
consisting  of  about  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command    *'*'''^^ 
of  General   Arnold,   had,   with   amazing  difficulty   and 
hardships,  passed  up  the  Kennebec,  a  river  of  Maine,  and 
crossing  the  mountains,  had  descended  the  Chaudiere,^*  to 
Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  where  it  arrived  on  the  9th    ^'.^^ 
of  November. 

23 .  ^On  the  1 3th,  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  Ar-  uih  *  uth. 
nold  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  ascended  the  heights  where  Ig^SS^ 
the  brave  Wolfe  had  ascended^  before  him,  and  drew  up  ^^Jjjji 
his  forces  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  but  finding  the  gar- 1.806  p.  an. 
rison  ready  to  receive  him,  and  not  being  sufficiently 

strong  to  attempt  an  assault,  he  retired  to  Point  aux  Trem- 
bles,  twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  and  there  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Montgomery. 

24.  *0n  the  arrival*  of  the  latter,  the  united  forces,  ^J^omutom 
numbering  in  all  but  nine  hundred  elective  men,  marched  aSHrtiSi 
to  Quebec,  then  garrisoned  by  a  superior  force  under  com-  ^^JJ^JJ^* 
mand  of  Governor  Carleton.     A  summons  to  surrender 

was  answered  by  firing  upon  the  bearer  of  the  flag.  After 
a  siege  of  three  weeks,  during  which  the  troops  suffered 
severely  from  continued  toil,  and  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian 
winter,  it  was  resolved,  as  the  only  chance  of  success,  to 
attempt  the  place  by  assault. 

25.  "Accordingly,  on  the  last<>  day  of  the  year,  between  f.  Th^^um 
four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  midst  of  a  ^^^^^ 
heavy  storm  of  snow,  the  American  troops,  in  four  columns, 

were  put  in  motion.     While  two  of  the  columns  were  sent 
to  nvake  a  feigned  attack  on  the  Upper  Town,*  Montgomery  e^s^ote 
and  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions,  at^      p  m. 
tacked  opposite  quarters  of  the  Lower  Town.*     'Mont-  M^iSSiy, 

•  Tlw  Ckmudien  riaw  In  Canada,  noar  tht  •oarow  of  tba  KenMbae.  and  llowliit  N.W., 
ikan  tiw  St  Lawranoe  rfx  miles  abova  Qtielne.    It  U  not  naTlpabla,  owing  to  Ibi  noaievoiui 
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ANALTSia  gomeiy,  advancing  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  by  the  way 
of  Cape  Diamond,  had  already  passed  the  first  barrier, 
when  the  discharge  of  a  single  cannon,  loaded  with  grape 
shot,  proved  fatal  to  him, — ^killing,  at  the  same  time,  sev- 
eral of  his  officers  who  stood  near  him. 
VteSSio^  ^^'  ^'^^^  soldiers  shrunk  back  on  seeing  their  general 
fall,  and  the  oificer  next  in  command  ordered  a  retreat. 
In  the  mean  time  Arnold  had  entered  the  town,  but,  being 
soon  severely  wonnded,  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  almost 
by  compulsion.     Captain  Morgan,  afterwards  distinguished 

«.  Beop.  891.  by  his  exploits^  at  the  South,  then  took  the  command ;  but, 
after  continuing  the  contest  several  hours,  against  far  sa- 
perior  and  constantly  increasing  numbers,  and  at  length 
vainly  attempting  a  retreat,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  the 
remnant  of  his  band  prisoners  of  war. 

^eSmtaf'       ^^'  'The  fall  of  Montgomery  was  deplored  by  frieiKfa 

MoiugQmenf-  and  foes.  Bom  of  a  distinguished  Irish  family,  he  had  early 
entered  the  profession  oi  arms ; — ^had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  preceding  French  and  Indian  war ; — ^had  shared 
in  the  labors  and  triumph  of  Wolfe ;  and,  ardently  attached 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  had  joined  the  Americans,  on  the 

«-flJ5»jjwj  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.      ■Congress  directed  a 

^eongrem:  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  ;  and  in  1818,  New 
York.**'  York,  his  adopted  state,  caused  his  remains  to  be  removed 
to  her  own  metropolis,  where  the  monument  had  been 
placed  ;  and  near  that  they  repose. 

V^?S%7      28.*After  the  repulse,  Arnold  retired  with  the  remainder 

4/>jrfJ«rd-  of  his  array  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  above  Quebec, 
where  he  received  occasional  reenforcements  ;  but  at  no 
time  did  the  army  consist  of  more  than  3000  men,  of 
whom  more  than  one-half  were  generally  unfit  for  duly. 

^m!vS^  *Generfi^l  Thomas,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Montgomery,  arrived  early  in  May ;  soon  after  which,  Gov- 
ernor  Carleton  receiving  reenforcements  from  England, 
the  Americans  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat ;  leav- 
ing all  their  stores,  and  many  of  their  sick,  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy. 

*'J5?S5t"  ^^*  *'^^®  latter  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and  hu- 
manity, and  after  being  generously  fed  and  clothed,  were 
allowed  a  safe  return  to  thfeir  homes ;  a  course  of  policy 
which  very  much  strengthened  the  British  interests  in  Can- 

mmu^m  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^®  mouth  of  the  Sorel  the  Americans  were 
rttreat.  joined  by  several  regiments,  but  were  still  unable  to  with- 
stand the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Here  General  Thomas 
died  of  the  small-pox,  a  disease  which  had  prevailed  ex- 
tensively  in  the  American  camp.  After  retreating  from 
one  post  to  another,  by  the  18th  of  June  the  Araericaos 
had  entirely  evacuated  Canada. 
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1.  'At  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  the  regular  troops  i.  ta« 
voder  Washington,  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Boston,  numbered  ^^'^SSJ^ 
but  little  more  than  9000  men  ;  but  by  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  on  the  part  of  congress,  and  the  oommander-in- 
chief,  the  number  was  augmented,  by  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  14,000.     ■Perceiving  that  this  force  would  soon  ^ 
be  needed  to  protect  other  pajts  of  the  Americain  territory,     urgST 
€X)ngres8  urged  Washington  to'  take  more  decisive  measures, 

and,  if  possible,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  fron^  their  position 
in  Boston. 

2.  'In  a  council  of  his  officers,  Washington  proposed  a  s-  ^^^^^^ 
direct  assault;  but  the  decision  was  unanimous  against  ^TiOSir 
it ;  the  officers  alledging,  that,  without  incurring  so  great  what  by  m» 
a   risk,   but  by  occupying  the  heights'  of  Dorchester,  ^JJe*^^ 
which  commanded  the    entire  city,   the   enemy  might      p-aia. 
be  forced  to  evacuate  the  place.  ^Acquiescing  in  this  opin-  that^SOi. 
km,  Washington  directed  a  severe  cannonade^  upon  the  city;  t-  JJ^*** 
and,  while  tfie  enemy  were  occupied  in  another  quarter,  on 

the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  March,  a  ))arty  of  troops,  with 
intrenching  tools,  took  possession  of  the  heights,'  unobserved 
by  the  enemy ;  and,  before  morning,  completed  a  line  of 
fortifications,  which  commanded  the  harbor  and  the  city. 

3.  •The  view  of  these  works  excited  the  astonishment  •  '^••JJ^ 
of  the  British  general,  who  saw  that  he  must  immediately     BnSbh. 
dislodge  the  Americans,  or  evacuate  the  town.     "An  at-  •jJJJJJf^. 
tack  was  determined  upon ;  but  a  furious  storm  rendering    '^»  ij*i. 
the  harbor  impassable,  the  attack  was  necessarily  deferred ;  ^,  m  mc 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Americans  so  strengthened    ^SfffSt* 
their  works,  as  to  make  the  attempt  to  force  them  hope-     *^'^ 
less.     No  resource  was  now  left  to  General  Howe  but  im- 
mediate  evacuation. 

4.  'As  his  troops  and  shipping  were  exposed  to  the  fire  ^-  ■^JJJJ'*^ 
of  the  American  batteries,  an  informal  agreement  was 

made,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire  unmolested,  upon 
condition  that  he  would  abstain  fibm  burning  the  city. 
■Accordingly,  on  the  17th,  the  British  troops,  amounting   M»ch  ir. 
to  more  than  7000  soldiers,  accompanied  by  fifteen  hun-  ^^JJ^JSJ 
dred  fiimilies  of  loyalists,  quietly  evacuated  Boston,  and 
sailed  for  Halifax.     'Scarcely  was  the  rear-guard  out  of  ^^JJjgJJ. 
the  city,  when  Wa8hinfi;ton  entered  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  «»*JJ~ 
the  inhabitants,  with  colors  flying,  and  drums  beating,  and 
all  the  forms  of  victory  and  triumph. 
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ANALYSIS/      5.  'Washington,  ignorant  of  the  plans  of  CreneFal  Howe, 
uThevnw  ^^^  ^^  ^^  direction  which  the  British  fleet  had  taken,  was 
^JJJ^JJ^  not  without  anxiety  for  the  city  of  New  York.     There- 
fore, after  having  placed  Boston  in  a  state  of  defence,  the 
main  body  of  the  army  was  put  in  motion  towards  New 
York,  where  it  arrived  early  in  April. 
AGafkiM:      6.  'Greneral  hee^  with  a  force  of  Gouiecticut  mihtia, 
(  -CffniM?   had  arrived  before  the  main  body,  about  the  time  that  Sir 
SS£i^  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  fleet  from  E«ngland,  appeared  off 
Sandy  Hook.    Clinton,  foiled  in  his  atten^  against  New 
York,  soon  sailed  south ;  and  at  Cape  Pear  River  was 
9uUv9.     joined*  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,   who  had  sailed^  with  a 
^' fSrS^  laige  squadron  directly  from  Europe,  having  on  board 
two  thousand  five  hundred  troops,  upder  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Comwallis.     The  j^anof  the  British  was  now 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Charleston. 
\£!!!^^       7.  'Gteneral  Lee>  who  had  been  appointed  to  command 
Mtoj^cjk*    the  American  forces  in  the  Southern  States,  had  pushed 
on  rapidly  from  New  York,  anxiously  watching  the  pio- 
gre^  of  Clinton;  and  the  most  vigorous  preparations  wen 
made  throughout  the  Can^inas,  for  the  reception  of  the 
•.iH^kfM*^  hostile  fleet.     ^Charleston  had  been  fortified^  and  a  fortoD 
^^'^^'^^"'^  Sullivan's  Island,*  commanding  the  channel  leading  to  the 
town,  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  com* 
mand  given  to  Colonel  Moultrie, 
s.  Attack  9n      8.  'Early  in  June,  the  British  armament  appeared*  off 
^mSShl'   the  city,  and  having  landed  a  strong  force  under  (j&eneral 
la^vL  ^^^^^y  ^  ^^  Island,<i  east  of  Sullivan's  Island,  alter 
T.m.  '  considerable  delay  advanced  against  the  fi>rt,  and  oom- 
jwMtt.     menced  a  heavy  bombardment  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 
Three  of  the  ships  that  had  atten^)ted  to  take  a  station  between 
the  fort  and  the  city  were  stranded.     Two  of  them  were 
enabled  to  get  ofl"  much  damaged,  but  the  third  was  aban- 
c  wkMtia-  doned  and  burned.    *It  was  the  design  of  ClLaton  to  orosB 
SESmi  w«  the  narrow  channel  which  separates  Long  Island  (ton 
^^^^'^     Sullivan's.  Island,  and  assail  the  fort  by  land,  during  the  at- 
tack by  the  ships ;  but,  unexpectedly,  the  channel  was 
found  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  a  strong  force,  under 
Colonel  Thompson,  was  waiting  on  the  opposite  bank 
ready  to  receive  him. 
T.  owMhigy     9.  ''The  garrison  of  the  fort,  consisting  of  only  about 
^SSjSl    400  men,  mostly  militia,  acted  with  the  greatest  ooobesB 
and  gallantry, — aiming  with  great  precision  and  eflect,  in 

t.  jtettfiof  ^^®  w^<^  o^  th©  tempest  of  balls  hailed  upon  them  by  the 
oumBtum.   enemy's  squadron.     "After  an  engagement  of  eight  houn. 
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Aom  eleven  in  the  forenoon  until  seven  in  the  evening,    ITM. 
the  vessela  draw  off  and  abandoned  the  enteqmse.     'In  a  Tn^orfwv 
few  days  the  fleet,  with  the  troops  on  board,  sailed  for  fftn^fim. 
New  York,  where  the  whole  British  foroe  had  been  or- 
dered to  assemble. 

10.  'In  this  engagement  the  vesseis  ot  the  enemy  were  %TMiimm 
eerioosly  injured,  and  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  ex- 
ceeded 200  mem.     The  admiral  himself,  and  Lord  Cam|». 
bell,  late  governor -of  the  provinoe,  were  wounded, — the 
latter  mortally^    The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  only  10 

killed  and  22  wounded.  *The  ibrt,  being  built  of  palmetto,  s.  rmj^^ 
a  wood  resembUng  cork,  was  little  damaged.  In  hon-  ''SSmmSSP 
or  of  its  brave  commander  it  has  since  been  called  Port 
Moultrieu  'This  fortunate  repulse  of  the  enemy  placed  4.  ^^Mt^ 
the  aflairs  of  South  Carolina,  for  a  time,  in  a  state  of  se-  ^'^SlnHSSff 
curity,  and  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  Americans  with  new 
anfor. 

11.  *The  preparations  which  England  had  recently  been  f  rmnmt- 
making  for  the  reduction  of  the  colonies,' "v^ere  truly  for-  ^H^SSHm 
midable.    By  a  treaty  with  several  of  the  Grerman  prin-  vf^tand. 
ees,  the  aid  of  17,000  German  or  Hes»an  troops  had  be^i 
engaged;  25,000  additional  English  troops,  and  a  large 

fleet,  had  been  ordered  to  America ;  amounting,  in  all,  to 
55,000  men,  abundantly  eupplied  with  provisions,  and 
mil  the  necessary  munitions  of  war ;  and  more  than  a  mil- 
yc»  of  dollars  had  been  voted  to  defray  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  year. 

12.  'Yet  with  all  this  threatening  array  against  them,  $.  pr^hmu 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  colonies  were  now  ki  arms  ^SSSmL^ 
against  the  mother  country,  they  had  hitherto  professed 
allegiance  to  the  British  king,  and  bad  continually  pro- 

tested  that  they  were  contending  for  their  just  rights  and  a 

redress  of  griev-ances.     ^But  as  it  became  more  apparent  7.  c/hom  «• 

that  Engluid   would  abandon  none  of  her  claims,  and  '*«<^/«*w»- 

would  accept  nothing  but  the  total  dependence  and  servi- 

tude  of  her  colonies,  the  fe^ings  of  the  latter  changed  ; 

and  sentiments  of  loyalky  gave  way  to  republican  princi- 

j^eSy  and  the  desire  for  independence. 

13.  '£2arly  in  May,  congress,  following  Che  advance  of  s.  THe  coio- 
public  opinion,  recommended  to  the  colonies,  no  longer  to  lSa£ptnS» 
conader  themselves  as  holding  or  exercising  any  powers  ^«'«'«»»««** 
under  Great  Britain,  but  to  adopt  ^^  S'ueh  governments  as 

might  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple."   *The  recommendation  was  generally  complied  with,  ».  bm^M 
and  state  coastitutions  were  adopted,  and  representative  gov-    ^^°'!Sth. 
emments  established,  virtually  proclaiming  all  separation  }5i,jyjJJ5j 
from  the  mother  country,  -and  entire  independence  of  the  ^J^^^g^ 
British  crown.     **Several  of  the  colonies,  likewise,  in-  du$g9tm. 
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AKALTBg.  structed  their  delegates  to  join  in  all  measares  which  mi^t 
be  agreed  to  in  congress,  for  the  advancement  of  the  in. 
terestSy  safety,  and  dignity  of  the  colonies. 
June  7.  14.  ^On  the  7th  of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir. 

^'(SSSd^  gii^ict,  offered  a  resolution  in  congress,  declaring  that  "  The 
^ojgJJ^  United  Colonies  are,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
BmryL**-  states ; — iihtitt  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown ; — and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
Affowrs-   totally  dissolved."     *This  resolution  was  debated  with 
^  great  earnestness,  eloquence,  and  ability  ;  and  although  it 

finally  passed,  it  at  first  encountered  a  strong  oppontian 
from  some  of  the  most  zealous  partizans  of  American  lib- 
erty.    Having  at  length  been  adopted  by  a  bare  majority, 
the  final  consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed  to 
the  first  of  July. 
$.cammutM      15.  *In  the  mean  time   a  committee, — consisting  of 
tS'foru^  Thomas    Jefl^rsoOi    John  Adams,  Benjamin  Fraddio, 
'"'J'"**"     Roger  Sherman,  and   Robert  R.  Livingston, — ^was  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  declaration  in  accordance  with  the 
4.nedeeia-  object  of  the  resolution,     ^his  paper,  principally  drawn 
^^^tSSptum.^  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  came  up  for  discussion  on  the  fint 
Jniy  4.      of  July  ;  and,  on  the  fourth,  received  the  aas^it  of  the 
delegates  of  ail  the  coloniea;  which  thus  dissolved  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  declared  themselves 
free   and  independent,  under  the  name  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  Amsbica. 
^JE4^«Mm      16.  *The  dedanrtion  of  independence  was  everywhere 
^thepeopu.  pg^gjyg^j  jjy  jjjg  people  ^{^  demonstrations  of  joy.     Pob- 

lie  rejoicings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  Union ; 
the  ensigns  of  royalty  were  destroyed ;  and  nothing  was 
forgotten  that  might  tend  to  inspire  the  people  with  affec- 
tion for  the  new  prder  of  things,  and  with  the  most  videot 
hatred  towards  Great  Britain  and  her  adherents. 
f.  '^'^^g^      17.  "Before  the  declaration  of  independence,  Gieneral 
uuomeqf  Howe  had  sailed'^  from  Halifax,— had  arrived  al  Sandy 
tiontjfind^  Hook  on  the  25th  of  June, — and,  on  the  second  of  July, 
a^AueTu    ^^  taken  possession  of  Staten  Island.     Being  soon  after 
b.  Joip  rs.    joined^  by  his  brother,  Admiral  Howe,  from  England,  and 
by  the  forces  of  Clinton  from  the  south,  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  24,000  of  the  best  troops  of 
Europe.     Others  were  expected  soon  to  join  him,  making, 
JjJ^gjrjjj^  in  the  whole,  an  army  of  35,000  men.     'The  design  of 
the  British  was  to  seiae  New  York,  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  keep  possession  of  the  Hudton  River,— -open  a  commu- 
nication with  Canada, — separale  the  Eastern  from  the 
Middle  States, — and  overrun  the  adjacent  country  at 
pleasure. 
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16.  'To  oppoM  tbedeslgtuortbeeDetn]r,the  AawrioAD  ITT*. 
geaeral  had  ooUeoled  a  force,  consisting  cliiefly  of  undis- ',  r^rimmi 
ciplinediniIitia,amouiiting  toabout  SliOOOmeB  ;  butmany  ^f^S'TIL 
of  titese  were  invalids,  and  many  were  unpvovtded  with  jim^m 
aims ;  so  tliat  the  effective  force  aBOouDted  to  but  little  '"•«'' 
more  than  17,000  men.  "Boon  after  the  airival  of  the  li^^Si!^ 
fleet,  Lord  Howe,  the  British  scboiral,  sent  a  letter,  offer- 
ins  teriDs  of  aooomauxlatioB,  and  directed  to  "George 
Washington,  Esq." 

10.  This  letter  WMfaington  declined  reeeiving ;  aaiert- 
ing  that,  whoever  had  written  it,  it  did  net  express  his 
public  station  ;  an^  that,  as  a  private  individual,  be  eould 
hold  no  commuDioation  with  the  enemies  of  his  oountry. 
A  second  letter,  addressed  to  "  Geo^e  WashingtoD,  ^o. 
dec.  &0.,"  and  brought  by  the  adjutant.general  of  the 
British  army,  was  in  like  manner  declined.     *It  appealed,  » 
however,  that  the  powers  of  the  British  generals  exteided    ' 
so  tsrther  than  "  to  grant  pardoos  to  saeh  as  deserved 
mercy."     *Tbey  were  assured,  m  return,  that  the  people  *. 
were  not  ooosciouB  of  having  Gommitted  any  crime  in  " 
opposing  British  tyranny,  and  therefore  tbey  iteeded  no 
pardon. 

80.  The  British  geiterals,  haviag  gained  nothing  by  •. 
their  attempts  at  accommodation,  now  directing  their  sKen-   ' 
tioD  to  the  proaaoution  of  the  war,  reeolveA  to  atrilM  the 
first  blow  without  delay.     'Acoordingl'y,  on  the  23drof  ^^^«^ 
August,  the  enemv  landed  on  the  southerm  shore  of  Lons   im«wv, 
Island,  near  the  villages  of  New  Utrecht*  and  Gi:a«e8end  ;j  JS^  ■» 
and  having  divided  their  army  into  ihsee  diristoaa,  com-    J^^f^l, 
menoed   their  march  towards   the    American   camp,  at      "*' 
Brooklyn,  then  under  the  oonunand  of  General  Putnam. 

21.  'A  range  of  hills,  running  from  the  Narrows  to  i.ntiow- 
Jamaica,  separate  the  two  armies.  Through  these  hills  t^H-S^iu 
were  three  passes,— one  by  the  Narrows, — a'  second  by  """■** 
the  village  of  Flalbush,^ — and  a  third  by  the  way  of  Flat-  ,  oi^rf 
land  ;^  the  latter  leading  to  the  right,  and  intersecting,  on  "^SS^ 
the  heights,  the  road  which  lends  from  ,,ttli  or  tona  nLiim 
Bedibrdll  to  Jamaica.  'General  Grant, 
oommanding  the  left  division  of  the  army, 
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AKALTBiB.  proceeded  by  the  Narrows ;  General  Heister  directed  the 
centre,  composed  of  the  Hessian  regiments ;  and  General 
Clinton  the  right. 

22.  'Detachments  of  the  Americans,  under  the  command 


^tAuSiie.  of  General  Sullivan,  guarded  the  coast,  and  the  road  from 
Attff.  M.     Bedford  to  Jamaica.     On  the  evening  of  the  2Mi,  Geneni 
Aoff.  fr.     Clinton  advanced  from  Flatiand, — ^reached  the  heights,  and, 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  seizedan  important  defile,  which, 
through  carelessness,  the  Americans  had  left  unguarded. 
With  the  morning  light  he  descended  with  his  whole  feice 
by  the  village  of  Bedford,  into  the  plain  which  lay  between 
the  hilk  and  the  American  camp.    In  the  mean  time 
Grenerals  Grant*  and  De  Heister  had  engaged  nearly  tha 
whole  American  force,  which  had  adtanced  to  defend  tha 
defiles  on  the  west, — ^ignorant  of  .the  movements  of  Clinton, 
'  who  soon  fell  upon  their  4eft  flank. 
«.  Rmmit  ti      28.  'When  the  approach  of  Clinton  was  discovered,  the 
cteMfioM.    Americans  commenced  a  relroat;  but  being  intercqitod 
by  the  English,  they  were  driven  back  upon  the  Hes- 
sians ;  and  thus  attacked,  both  in  front  and  rear,  many 
were  killed,  and  many  w'ere  made  priacmers.     Othen 
forced  their  way  through  the  opposing  ranks,  and  regained 
•.vfteMv-  the  American  lines  at  Brooklyn.    'During  the  action, 
SSoSmf  Washington  passed  over  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  saw,  with 
inexpressible  anguish,  the  destruction  of  many  of  his  best 
troops,  but  was  unable  to  relieve  him. 
4.  £mw»        24.  'The  American  loss  was  stated  by  Waahington  at 
"^iSkAir  one  thousand,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  uid  bj 
the  British  general,  at  3,300.     Among  the  prisoners  were 
Generals  Sullivan,  Stirling,  and  WoodhuU.     The  loss  of 
i.  ThA  eofMe*  the  British  was  less  than  400.     'The  consequences  of  the 
XitSSiutn  defeat  were  more  alarming  to  the  Americans  than  the 
^Mi^''   ^^'^  ^^  ^^^^  xs^n.     The  army  was  dispirited ;    and  as 


large  numbers  of  the  militia  were  under  short  engage- 
ments of  a  few  weeks,  whole  regiments  deserted  and  le- 
tumed  to  their  homes. 
•.ytftmoM-      25.  'On  the  following  day*  the  enemy  encamped  m 
TSSmy''^  front  of  the  American  lines,  designing  to  defer  an  attack 
^  ^*"1f  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  could  co-operate  with  ^e  land  troops.     'But 
^itejmefT  Washington,  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  his 
^'^       position,  profited  by  the  delay  ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
▲qg.  »,-M.  29th,  silently  drew  off  his  troops  to  New  York  ;  nor  was 
it  until  the  sun  had  dissipated  the  mist  on  the  following 
morning,  that  the  Endish  discovered,  to  their  surprise, 
tliat  the  Americans  had  abandoned  their  camp,  and  were 
a  Tte  iMt-  already  sheltered  from  pursuit.     "A  descent  upon  New 
mXmt.     York  being  the  next  design  of  the  enemy,  a  part  of  their 
fleet  doubled  Long  Island,  and  appeared  in  the  Sound ; 
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while  the  main  body,  entering  the  harbor,  took  a  podtiaa    imt^ 
nearij  within  cannon  shot  of  the  oity. 

26.  'In  a  council  of  war,  held  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 1.  comau^f 
her,  the  Americans  determined  to  abandon  the  city ;  and,      *"* 
accordingly,  no  time  was  lost  in  removing  the  military 

stores,  which  were  landed  far  above,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Hudson.  <  *The  commander-in-chief  retired  to  the  t.  pmuhm 
heights  of  Hariem,*  and  a  strong  force  was  stationed  at  fS^iSHI^ 
King8bridge,f  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

27.  "On  the  15th,  a  strong  detachment-  of  the  enemy    s^it  u. 
landed  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  Island,  about  three  i/or?53[ 
miles  above  the  city,  and  meeting  with  little  resistance,  ^^^  ^«*- 
took  a  position  extending  across  the  island  at  Blooming. 

dale,:(  five  miles  north  of  the  citv,  and  within  two  miles 
<ff  the  American  lines.    H>n  the  fdlowing  day^  a  skirmish  i.  owLwigt 
took  place  between  advanced  parties  ^  the  armies,  m  "I^^T^ 
which  the  Americans  gained  a  decided  advantage;  al- 
though their  two  principal  officers,  Colonel  Knowlton  and  , 
Major  Leitch,  both  fell  mortally  wounded.     *  Washington  B.u»ujf 
commended  the  valor  displayed  by  his  troops  on  this  occa-    ^'mSS^ 
aion,  and  the  resuh  was  highly  inspiriting  to  the  army. 

26.  'General  Howe,  thinkmg  it  not  prudent  to  attack  «.  OMgjf 
the  fortified  camp  of  the  Americans,  next  made  a  move-  ''^ttStn^ 
ment  with  the  intention  of  saininff  Uidr  rear,  and  cutting 
off  their  communication  wim  the  Eastern  States.     'With    t.  omm 
this  view,  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  army  left  New  £$!&% 
York,  and  passms  into  the  Sound,  landed^  in  the  vicinity    ^  oot  la 
of  Westchester  ;§  while,  at  the  same  time,  three  frigates 
were  despatched  up  the  Hudson,  to  interrupt  the  American 
0ommumcati<ms  with  New  Jersey.     'By  the  arrival  of  t. 
new  forces,  the  British  army  now  amounted  to  85,000  ^"^ 


20.  'Washington,  penetrating  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  §.  Pmitim 
woaa  withdrew  4he  bulk  of  his  army  from  New  York  wSSStglU 
Uand,  and  extended  it  along  the  western  bank  of  Bronx 
River,||  towards  White  Plains;!  keeping  his  left  in  ad-     oetti. 
vance  of  the  British  right.     ''Oli  the  26th,  a  partial  action  i«.  Aeumtt 
was  fought  at  White  Plains,  in  which  the  Americans     rSm. 


*  HarUm  l§  mwvk  mad  m  half  mflw  abofw  tiw  tStj.  (Mttiiw  reekoaad  from  Hbt  Otf  HtIL) 

t  Kmgaindge  to  thlileeD  allM  tbcff  tte  dtr,  ^  tiM  N.  end  of  thA  toUad,  am*  a  bildsi 
«FMriBS  9pajtm  De?n  Cnek,  Om  owk  wkieh  IsMto  from  ttw  Hodioii  to  tbe  Hutom  Blvib 
(8m  Map,  nut  pan.) 

t  BtoomMfrfafe  toonflMW.MaofttelBlMid.    Oppodto,  on  tbe  B.  ride,  to  TorkrOto. 

i  TiM  Tlltoge  or  Wuidk»$t«r  to  fttoatod  on  Wootobeitar  Creek,  two  mUee  from  the  Sonnd,  te 
tlio  eontbom  pevt  of  Weetoheeler  Gonnty,  traxfteen  mitae  N  Ji.  from  New  York.  Tha  fcnwii 
landed  on  rxog>e  PolaL  about  tbree  mflee  S.S.  of  the  Tillage.    (Bee  Map.  nezt.pege.) 

I  Brtmx  KiTer  itoee  m  Weetobeoter  OounkT,  near  the  line  of  Conneotwat.  and  after  a  eouM 
•r  tueBtr-flve  mUaa,  neerly  wmth,  eaten  the  Soond  (or  Beat  KiTer)  a  litde  8.W.  from  Iha 
Tillage  of  Weateheater.    (See  Map,  next  page.) 

5W3toe  Flmm  to  hi  Weatehmtw  Oeity,  tweutj-Wfmi  Mflei  NJL  from  WetrTc«k.    (9m 
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uui-ttm.  w«re  driT«a  bwA  with  aoniB  Ion.     'Soon  «fter,  Wm^ 
1.  wmjiuir-  ington  changed  his  eunp,  and  drew  up'  hii  fcwcet  on 
S^iinttSlL'  the  heights  of  Horth  Caade,"  iboqt  five   miles  futher 
(uMoi.  1.    north . 
%NeBmm-       30.  'The  Briti^  general,  disoonlinuing  the  jmnaat, 
SSUrn-  t>ow  direoted  his  attention  to  the  Amerioan  poats  on  the 
"^       Hudam,  with  the  appareot  deagn  of  penetrating  into  New 
t.  Nttumpr-  Jersey.     'Washington,  therefore,  having  first  seourad  the 
ir«Mr»i.  strong  poaitims  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Crotm'l'  River,  and 
eapeoially  that  ef  Peekakill,^  oroaaed  the  Hudson  wi^  iba 
main  >oay  of  his  army,  and  joined  General  Crreene  in  hii 
oamp  at  Fort  Lee  ;^  leaving  a  force  of  three  tbooMsd 
men  on  the  east  aide,  under  Colonel  Magaw,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Fort  Washington.  11' 
«ar.M.         81.  *Oa  the  16th,  this  fort  was  attacked  by  a  straw 
^f^^^fi^  force  of  the  enemy,  and  after  a  spirited  defence,  io  whii£ 
WiW'     the  assailants  lost  nearly  a  tlrausand  men,  was  £>rced  to 
LJ^Mg  surrender.      'Lord  Comwallia  oroaeed'   the   Hudson  st 
jSmtmi  Oobbe'  Ferry,T  with  six  tboufland  men,  and   proceeded 
k  ^iiH^ia    'ff*'-'!*^  ^'^  hee,  the  garrison  of  wbich  saved  ita^  1^  a 
hasty  retr6at ;  but  all  the  baggage  and  military  atona 
\fff!SJf  ^^^  i°^  ^  poesesncn  of  the  viotora. 
«jj^^«d        82.  'The  Atnerioans  retreated  acroaa  the  HackensM^*' 
Aaanny.    BOd  theooe  aoTOW  the  Pasaaiciff  with  foroes  daily  dimik 


•  Tka  BiitiM  tf  Ntm  OWlt,  gn  whUi  ■•    ■  ■  jl      *M 

!BB  Ui  timj,  tn  Ohm  or  Ibnr  mUs  S.W.  tnma  the  gnaatit- 
!■■■  of  VoRli  ChMli.    {ShMu.) 


bout,  lUrtJ-d|^  uAm  In  mttb,  bj  ■tdcti  Ifa*  ^[j  or  No  Tak 

■qBadwt,  nMTHb*,  plpia,  lia-,  «•  (boat  tnln  ■mliBi  rf 

-  tftdtaMteaaan  ».  hwt irf  flu Ou^im,  ».«t  fc. i^ 
ml«n  utMrnlB  tf  WiMbMIM  Oouitr,  tob-itzBUa  H.  Am 
HnrToik.    [8«Uv,P>'T,) 

of  Hadnuuk,  Now  Jtrttj,  Oam  miUm  nithnot  am  fM> 
WMhlBctoQ, M>d Ub  Botlb  b«  Hnrlotk.  Ilmi  taliaa 
isokrroaill,IDOfMabB««tta*il*ir.  n*nlu«(«tofen«i 
MUl  uMiDmODn  with  low  tn«.    (Sh  Mu.) 

I  An  mu*&fO»  «•  oa  Oh  <m  luk  t/ ih*  am^m,m 
HubiUuat  Niir  Voik  UuhL  aboal  atonn  mUta  abDn  ttecHj- 
<S«IIap.) 
itHOTDi'.  T  i>>>Ui' Firry  It  ■  mlt-kacm  sr 


w  Jnxaj,  lav*  u  im»»Hj 


Itm  to  ill  mOM  W.  turn  Om  BateH,  u4  Mi 
IBM  Uh  N.  fcKw  oOca^r  nf  NinA  >«. 
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ishiiig  b;r  ^^  wtthdnwtl  of  luge  namben  of  tha  milida,  1TT4. 
whoi  di^iritod  by  the  late  reverses,  returned  to  their 
homes,  ag  fast  m  their  lenns  of  enliatment  expired ;  bo 
that,  by  the  lut  of  November,  soaroely  three  thoUBand 
troope  remained  in  the  Atnericaii  amiy  ;  and  tbeee  were 
szpoeed  in  an  open  country,  without  intrenching  tools,  and 
without  tent)  to  shelter  them  Irom  the  inolemoiey  of  thA 
■eaaon. 

33.  'Newark,*  New  Brunswick,^  Princoton,^  and  i  xmnm 
TrenlMi,  lUCtieMiTely  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  enemy,  AnS^awT 
»a  they  were  abantJoned  by  the  retreating  army ;  and  SfaniSii 
finally,  on  the  eighth  «f  Deoepiber,  Waahmgbxi  OToawd 

the  Delaware,  than  the  only  barrier  which  ptevented  the 
Brilieh  from  takiag  poesesaioD  of  Philadelphia.  So  rap- 
idly had  the  pursuit  been  ureed,  that  the  rear  of  the 
one  army  was  often  within  ai^t  ud  shot  of  the  van  of 
the  other. 

34.  "Ccngrees,  then  in  aessioa  at  Philadelphia,  ad-  kmh* 
joumed'  to  Baltimore,^  and  soon  after  invested*  Wash-  ''SSSHim^ 
uagton  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  "To  order  and  di-  >-i>»>i>- 
rect  aU  things  nlating  to  the  department  and  to  the  ope-  ^  °"'  *** 
rations  of  war."  *The  British  general,  awaiting,  only  t-PMttm^ 
the  freezing  of  the  Delaware  to  enable  him  to  cross  and  '^tn^^ 
•eiie  Philadel^iia,  arruiged  about  4000  of  his  German 

troope  along  the  river,  from  Trenton  toBurtiagtoa.  Strong 
detachments  occupied  Princetpa  and  New  Brvaawick. 
The  rest  of  the  tro<^  were  oaatoned  about  in  the  vSlagea 
of  New  Jeney. 

S5.  *0n  the  Tery  day  that  the  American  army  cnssed      »—■*■ 
the  Delaware,  the  British  squadron,  under  Sir  Peter  Par-   ( 
fcar,  took  poeaBsnon  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,*  bother 
with  the  neighboring  islands,  Prudence,*  and  Conanieut  ;■ 
by  which  the  Ainerican  squadron,  under  Conunodore  Hop- 


•  iliul^  nsir  ■  dtr,  *bA  taa  BoM  ponknu  t 
JbhTi  "  utaaM  mUi*  W.  MtH  hniln 
thiM  mllia  ftm  III  •ntnim  Into  Nnnril  Bkl 
BkMBllMW.  ftdvNdvTiak.    (ShUu.) 

T  Ktm  Bnmtmtli  h  iHmad  an  Uw  B-buka 
Itaa  Binr,  Ua  ■Bh  ftm  ta  ■■tnwa  IdW  R 
Bbj  U  iaJbtj,  ud  tvntjr-Oina  mils  B.W.  Bta 
aA  T(  b  UuflstafKo^BTi*  CoUflfA,  finiDdtd  li 
(Sm  Hap.) 

t  Aiouln  la  Ibinj-otna  nlla  S.W.  frm 
■Ik.  It  !•  Ch*  nU  Df  tlM  "  CoUeg*  of  Nnr  J* 
ukuIIt  cailad  PilDnton  Calkgc  AnuuUd  V 

ttauowa  in  17U,  ifts ' ■  -  " — 

klTBT.MPilBMiDii.   ' 


„ idlnlBI^IiitKln ,— 

(  B>ll>>un,md(jitfllM7UBd,kdliiitalofl 
HDa  ftim  Hi  mil  Hum  Into  Vbmt/mia  WVi " 


(■■IIW,p.«t.> 


UtALTBH.  kinSi'wss  blocked  up  in  ProTideaoe  River,  where  it  rennis- 
„^n""  ed  a  long  time  uselesB.     'On  the  13th,  Gettenl  L«e,  who 
^SSmS'  ^'^  ^*^°  ^°^  '^  oonuoand  of  the  forces  statiooed  on  Aa 
aMiHii.    Hudson,  having  incautiouBly  wandered  from  the  main  bodr, 
was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy.     lua 
oonimand  then  devolving  on  General  Sullivan^  the  Utter 
dbnduct^  his  troops  to  join  the  forces  of  Waahington, 
whioh  were  then   iQcreased  to  nearly  seren  thoiuand 
men. 
t.  »uaiM '     SO-  *In  the  atate  of  gloom  and  despondency  which  bad 
i^SSiSt  aeised  the  puUio  mind,  owing  to  the  late  reverses  of  tha 
army,  Washington  oonoeivedthe  plan  of  suddenly  ctom. 
ing  the  Delaware,  and  attacking  the  advanced  poat  of  tin 
enemy,  before  the  main  hody  could  he  brought  to  iti 
Dm-b.      relief.     'Accordingly,  oa  the  night  of  the  25th  of  Deoeni- 
^^^^    her,  preparatiDns  were  made  for  crtMsing  Ae  river,  is 
earrMuu  three   divisions.  _  General  Cadwallader  was  to  cros  tl 
*^      Bristol,*  ai)d  oarry  the   post  at   Burlington  I'f   General 
Ewing  was  to  croaa  a  little  below  Trenton,^  and  tnleroept 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  in  that  directitm ;  while  the  eoM- 
mander-in-chief,  with  twenty-four  hundred  men,  wh  to 
cross  nine  miles  above  Trenbw,  to  make  die  principal 
attack. 
tcayjMiM       S7.  *Geiierals  Ewing  and  Cadwallader,  after  the  mart 
""""'■'**■  atrenuoos  efibrta,  were  unaUe  to  oross,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme oold  of  the  ni^,  and  the  quantity  of  Boating  ioe 
I.  Ill  iiiiir  u"  that  had  accumulated  in  this  part  of  die  rirer.    *Wa^ 
jXr^    ington  al(»e  succeeded,  but  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
*j^!SlT  n^fning*  before  the  artillery  could  be  carried  over,     "tte 
■•^'>    troops  were  then  formed  into  two  diviaions,  commanded 
».  dh.  iL    by  Generals  Sullivan  and  Gre«ie,  under  whom  van  Bf^- 
adiers  Lord  Stirling,  Mercer,  and  St.  Glair. 

88.  Proceeding  by  different  routes,  they  arrived  al  Tr»- 
t(Bi  about  eight  o  clock  in  the  morning,  and  commraced  a 
nearly  simuTtaDeous  attack  upon  the  surprised  Heaaan, 
who,  finding  themselves  hemmed  in  by  the  Americans  on 
the  noOb  and-  west,  and  by  a  small  creek  and  the  Delt. 
ware  River  on  the  east  and  south,  were  constrained  to  Uf 
down  their  arms,  and  surrender  at  discretion.     About  mm 


•  Autsl  li  ■  Tilli(a  «  th>  pHrnqrlnaWiUttf 
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tkousttid  were  made  prisoners,  and  between  thirty  and    IW* 
forty  were  killed  and  wounded.     About  600  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  out  on  a  foraging  iMuty,  escaped  to  Borden- 
town.'^    Among  the  killed  was  Colonel  Rahl,  the  command- 
ing officer.  • 

39.  'As  the  British  had  a  strong  force  at  Princeton,  and  i-  wmMy^ 
likewise  a  force  yet  remaining  on  the  Delaware,  superior   engm^ 
to  the  American  army,  Washington,  on  th^  eTeniog  of  the   '^*'"'""' 
same  day,  recrossed  into  Pennsylvania  with  his  prisoners. 

"This  unexpected  -and  brilliant  success  suddehly  elevated  ^JSedZSm 
the  public  mind  from  despondency  to  extreme  confidence.   th$JmeHk^ 
A  bout  1400  soldiers  whose  terms  of  service  were  on  the  'ViMmt 
point  of  expiring,  agreed  to  remain  six  weeks  l<xiger :  and  *^'''^^*- 
the  militia  from  the  neighboring  provinces  again  began  -to 
join  the  army. 

40.  'The  British  general,  startled  by  this  sudden  reani-  %  u»^s^ 
mation  oi  an  enemy  whom  he  had  already  considered  van-  BhESSjtw*- 
quished,  resolved,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  reoom. 
menoe  operations.  Lord  Comwallis,  then  in  New  York, 
and  on  the  point  of  sailing  fi»r  England,  hastily  returned 
to  New  Jersey,  with  additional  troops,  to  regain  the  ground 
that  had  been  lost. 

41.  ^Norwas  Washington  disposed  to  remain  idle.  On 
the  28th  of  December  he  boldly  returned  into  New  Jersey,  ^;£!S^SS^5£ 
and  took  post  at  Trenton,  where  the  other  divisions  of  the  ^SSi^m. 
army,  which  had  passed  lower  down,  were  ordered  to  join 

him.  Greneral  Heath,  stationed  at  Peekskill,  on  the  Hud- 
son, was  ordered  to  move  into  New  Jersey  with  the  main 
body  of  the  New  Englaod  forces,  while  the  newly  raised 
militia  were  ordered  to  harass  the  flank  and  rear,  and  at- 
tack the  outposts  of  the  enemy.  *The  British  had  fallen  s.  oipmUmw 
hack  from  the  Delaware,  and  were  assembling  in  great  ^i^aJnmm 
force  at  Princeton — ^resolved  to  attack  Washington  in  his      ^"^ 

Quarters  at  Trenton,  before  he  should  receive  new  reen- 
>rcements. 

42.  'Such  was  the  situation  of  the  opposing  armies  at  ^auMifM 
the  close  of  the  year.     Only  a  week  before,  General  ttngurmim 
Howe  was  leisurely  waiting  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware,  ^uiySr. 
to  enable  him  to  tdce  quiet  possession  oi  Philadelphia,  or 
annihilate  the  American  army  at  a  blow,  should  it  not  pre- 
viously be  disbanded  by  the  desertion  of  its  militia.     But, 

to  the  astonishment  of  the  British  general,  the  remnant  of 
the  American  army  had  suddenly  assumed  ofiensive  oper- 
ations ;  and  its  commander,  although  opposed  by  far  supe- 
rior fi)rces,  now  indulged  the  hope  of  recovering,  during 
the  winter,  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  New  Jersey. 

•  JbniniiMm  toon  til*  ■.bMikorttaitlMapwtn.Mfinmllaii^^  (8m 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

g^^  EVENTS    OP    1777. 

1.  AwMgM      1.  ^On  the  night  of  the  firat  of  January,  Geoenlt  1G£ 

%^o/  flin  and  CadwaUader,  with  the  foit^ea  which  lay  at  Bor- 

january.    ^^ntown  and  Crosawioks,*  joined  Washington  atTrentoo, 

whose  whole  effective  force  did  not  then  exceed  fire  thoa- 

t.  Tk»  mfur-  sand  men.  'In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,*  the  van  of  the 

^t%S^  army  of  Lord  Ck>mwalli8  reached  Trenton  ;  when  Wadi. 

•.  Jan.  9.    ington  immediately  withdrew  to  the  east  side  of  the  creak* 

^  p^nJ*"'  which  runs  through  the  town,  where  he  drew  up  his  annj, 

and  commenced  intrenching  himself. 

2.  The  British  attempfed*  to  cross  in  several  plaon, 
when  some  skirmishing  ensued,  and  a  cannonadiog  oon- 
menced,  which  continued  until  nightiall ;  hot  the  6nb 
,being  well  guarded,  the  enemy  thought  it  prudent  to  wak 
^r  &e  reenforcements  which  were  near  at  hand,  deajgn- 
ing  to  advance  to  the  assault  on  the  following  roonung. 
t.  aumatum  3.  'Washington  again  tbund  himself  in  a  very  crilieil 
"^eStJ^'  situation.  To  remain  and  risk  a  hatUe,  with  a  supeiior 
and  constantly  increasing  force,  would  subject  his  anny, 
in  case  of  repulse,  to  certain  destmctuMi ;  while  a  retnat 
over  the  Delaware,  then  very  much  obstructed  with  float- 
ing ice,  would,  of  itself,  have  been  a  difficult  undertakia|, 
and  a  highly  dangerous  one  to  the  American  troops  wha 

4.  Bagnotw  pursued  by  a '  victorious  eneiliy.     ^With  his  uscnl  ngi' 
^wSSS^-  c^^y  ^^  boldness,  Washington  adopted  another  eztraoro- 

<^       nary  but  judicious  scheme,  which  was  aooomplished  widi 
consummate  skill,  and  followed  by  the  happiest  reauhs. 

5.  tn  What       4.  'Kindlini?  the  fires  of  his  camp  as  usual,  and  haviag 
uuOed  the   left  a  small  guard  and  sentinels  to  deceive  the  enemyr » 

*"*"*'■     silently  despatched  his  heavy  baggage  to  Burlington ;  and 

o.  fan.  t.     then,*  by  a  circuitous  routs,  unperoeived,  gained  the  rear 

of  the  enemy,  and  pressed  on  rapidly  towards  Prinoetoo; 

designing  to  attack,  by  surprise,  the  British  force  at  that 

place,  which  was  about  equal  to  his  own. 

9.  Battle  qf       ^*  *A  part  of  the  British,  however,  had  already  ooo* 

^aSuSm    'nenced  their  march,  and  were  met  by  the  Americaaii 

^J«»^2J^  at  sunrise,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Princeton,!  when  • 

brisk  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  American  militia  it 


*  Oo»«otdk«is»nii«UT]]lBg«ontheMfiifhddeor*«reekof  UwaMoc , — a^Mu 

from  Bordentown.  The  oreek  enters  the  Ddawue  Juat  N.  of  Bordfeatown  ifDaa^.  (m*  "r 
p.  S68.)  .  ^ 

t  Thia  bettle  mm  imght  on  the  N.B.  ilde  of  Stony  Biook.  one  of  the  hcodmtKf  •  ■* 
BttUen,  about  a  mile  end  a  half  S.W.  fhm  Pztnoelon.    (See  Map,  p.  868.)  * 
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first  gave  way ;  but  Washington  soon  coming  up  with  his    ITW* 
select  corps,  the  battle  was  restored.     One  division  of  the  " 

British,  however,  broke  through  the  Americans ;  the  oth- 
ers, after  a  severe  struggle,  and  after  losing  nearly  four 
hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  retreated  towards 
New  Brunswick.  The  'American  loss  was  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  the  British,  biit  among  the  killed  was  the 
highly  esteemed  and  deeply  regretted  General  Mercer. 

6.  'When  the  dawn  or  day  discovered  to  Lord  Gonl-  i.commtf 
wallis  the  deserted  camp  of  the  Americans,  he  immedi-  ^'"^•**'**- 
ately  abandoned  his  own  camp,  and  marched  with  all 
expedition  towards  New  Brunswick ;  fearing  lest  the  bag- 
gage and  military  stores  collected  there  should  fall  into 

the  hands  of  the  enemy.  'As  he  reached  Princeton  al-  s.  Bima^itm 
most  at  the  same  time  with  the  American  irbar-guard,  ^^SSf 
Washington  again  found  himself  in  imminent  danger. 
His  solcUers  had  taken  no  repose  for  the  two  preceding 
days,  and  they  were  likewise  destitute  of  suitable  provis- 
ions and  clothing;  while  the  pursuing  enemy,  besides 
the  advantage  of  numbers,  was  supplied  with  all  the  con- 
veniences, and  even  the  luxuries  of  the  camp. 

7.  *Not  being  in  a  situation  to  accomplish  his  designs  *-f^**^jj^^ 
on  New  Brunswick,  Washington  departed  abruptly  from  ^  jSl?^' 
Princeton,  and  moved  with  rapidity  towards  the  upper  and 
mountainous  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  finally  encamped 

at  Morristown,*  where  he  was  able  to  afibrd  shelter  and 
repose  to  his  suffering  army.     *CoiTiwallis  proceeded  di-  4.  QtOBm- 
rectly  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  found  the  command-         "^ 
ing  officer  greatly  alarmed  at  the  movements  of  Washing- 
ton, and  already  engaged  in  the  removal  of  the  baggage 
and  military  stores. 

8.  'In  a  few  days  Washington  entered  the  field  anew, —  s.      ^^ 
overran  the  whole  northern  part  of  New  Jersey,— and  ^^SH^' 
made  himself  master  of  Newark,  of  Elizabethtown,  and 
finally  of  Woodbridge  ;t  so  that  the  British  army,  which 

had  lately  held  all  New  Jersey  in  its  power,  and  had 
caused  even  Philadelphia  to  tremble  for  its  safety,  found 
itself  now  restricted  to  the  two  posts,  New  Brunswick  and 
Amboy  ;^  and  compelled  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  acting  . 
offensively,  and  study  self-defence.     'The  people  of  New  •„§ 'S;SS3 
Jersey,  who,  during  the  ascendency  of  the  British,  had  ^'j^^f^f 
been   treated  with'  harshness,  insult,  and  cruelty,  espe-       wy. 


«  MorristowH  la  a  beftuttfdl  yiUMgiy  litaatod  on  an  eminenoe,  Chlrty-ftr*  mflos  N.S.  firoin 
Prlseeton,  and  dghtoen  W.  ftom  Newark.    (See  Map,  p.  868.)  ^     ,a 

t  Woodbridge  is  a  rUlace  near  Statoa  lilaiid  Sound,  fborteen  mike  S.  from  Newark.    (See 

%  Amboy  (now  Perth  Amboy)  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Railtan  Bay,  at  the  oonfloenee  of 
Rarttan  River  and  Staten  Island  Soond,  fonr  miles  8.  from  Woodbridge.  It  is  opposite  the 
soothem  point  of  Staten  Island.    (See  Map,  p.  868.) 

•s 
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AxuLYVB.  cially  by  the  mercenary  Hessian  troops,  now  rose  upas 
'  '  their  invaders,  and  united  in  the  common  cause  of  expell- 

ing them  from  the  country. 
1.  TiMr        9.  'In  small  parties  they  scoured  the  country  in  eveiy 
**'*^''^-    direction,^«cutting  off  stragglers  and  suddenly  falling  on 
the  outposts  of  the  enemy,   and  in  several  skirmishes 
gained  considerable  advantage.    At  Springfield,*  between 
•.  Ju.  7.    lorty  and  fifly  Grermans  were  killed,*  wounded,  or  taken, 
Jan.  90.     by  an  equal  number  of  Jersey  militia  ^  and  on  the  20th  of 
January,  General  Dickinson,  with  less  than  five  hundred 
men,  defeated  a  much  larger  foraging  party  of  the  enemy, 
s.  jfeMure   uear  Somerset  Court  House.f    *As  no  important  militaij 
mSStSum  enterprise  took  place  on  either  side  during  the  two  or 
^SSin^  three  months  following  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Washing, 
ton  seized  the  interval  of  repose  for  inoculating  his  whole 
army  with  the  small-pox ;  a  disease  which  had  already 
commenced  its  dreadful  ravages  among  his  tnxips,  but 
which  was  thus  stripped  of  its  terrors,   and  rendered 
harmless, 
t.  DertgfuqT      10-  "Congress  in  the  mean  time  had  returned  to  Phila- 
^*"*^*"*    delphia,  where  it  was  busily  occupied  with  measures  for 
enlarging  and  supplying  the  army,  and  for  obtaining  aid 
€.».  Deane'9  fxom  foreign  powers.     *So  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
^'giSSa.^  ye&i*  1770,  Silas  Deane,  a  member  of  congress  mm  Con- 
necticut, was.  sent  ito  France,  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing the  French  government  in  favor  of  America.    Al- 
though France  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  the  Ameii- 
cans,  she  was  not  yet  disposed  to  act  openly ;  y^  Mr. 
Deane  found  means  to  obtain  supplies  from  private  souroes^ 
and  even  from  the  public  arsenals, 
a  Or.  jpyafO;-      11.  *After  the  declaration  of  independence,  Benjamin 
JSw?^    Franklin  was  likewise  sent  to  Paris ;  and  other  agoiti 
**'^*^     were  sent  to  different  European  courts.     The  distin- 
guished talents,  high  reputation,  and  great  personal  popu- 
larity of  Dr.  Franklin,  were  highly  successful  in  increas- 
ing the  general  enthusiasm  which  began  to  be  felt  in  behalf 
$.  Qnme    of  the  Americans.     'His  efforts  were  in  the  end  eminently 
tfSS^d  successful :  and  although  France  delayed,  for  a  while, 
«KJ^22^  the  recognition  of  American  independence,  yet  she  begin 
to  act  with  less  reserve ;  and  by  lending  assistance  in 
vanous  ways, — ^by  loans,  gifts,  supplies  of  arms,  provisioos, 
and  clothing,   she  materially  aided  the  Amencans,  and 
showed  a  disposition  not  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  England, 
f.ij^itvette,      12.  ^The  tardy  action  of  the  French  court  was  oot- 
9o&im.   stripped,   however,   by  the  general  zeal  of  the  natioo. 

•  Springfield  Ifl  a  nuJl  tfltage  oight  miles  W.  ftora  Mewwk.    (Sm  Map,  p.  86&) 

t  Somerset  Gmrt  Hamae  mm  then  at  the  Tillage  of  JMilbtoM,  Ibnr  miles  8.  fhan 

lie  present  ooontgr  seat,  and  eight  miles  W.  from  New  Bnmswiok.    (See  If^^  p.  868.} 
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Numerous  volunteeri^  the  most  eminent  of  whom  was  the  iyyT> 
young  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  offered  to  risk  their  fortunes 
and  bear  arms  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  La- 
£iyette  actually  fitted  out  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense, 
and,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  arrived  in  America.  He  at 
first  enlisted  as. a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  Washington, 
declining  all  pay  for  his  services ;  but  congress  soon  after 
bestowed  upon  him  the  appointment  of  major-general. 

13.  *  Although  the  main  operations  of  both  armies  were  i.  Brum  «»- 
suspended  until  near  the  last  of  May,  a  few  previous  E^bSHS, 
events  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  Americans  having  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  military  stores  at  Peekskill,  on  the 
Hudson,  in  March  General  Howe  despatched  ^a  powerful 
armament  up  the  river  to  destroy  them,  when  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  seeing  defence  impossible,  set  fire  to  the  sfores, 

and   abandoned*  the  place.     The  enemy  landed — <K>m-  a.Maraiin. 

pleted  the    destruction ,-^and    then     returned,   to   New 

Vork.     *0n  the   ISth  of  April,  General  Lincoln,  then     April  it.   * 

stationed  at  Boundbrook,*  in  New  Jersey,  was  surprised  >•  ^"'^M^if 

by  the  sudden  approach  of  Lord  Cornwall  is  on  both  sides 

of  the   Raritan.f    With  difficulty  he  made  his  retreat, 

'With  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  baggage,  and  about  sixty 

wen. 

14.  *0n  the  25th  of  April,  2000  of  the  enemy,  under     Ai»rii» 
the  command  of  General  Tryon,  late  royal  governor  of  ^^^JST 
New  York,  landed  in  Connecticut,  between  Fairfieldij:  and  ''gJJS^ 
Pforwalk.^     On  the  next  day   they  proceeded   against 
Danbury,||   and  destroy ed**  the  stores  collected  there, —  b.Apia». 
burned  the  town, — and  committed  many  atrocities  on  the 
unarmed  inhabitants.     ^During  their  retreat  they  were  i.  ji«frMr^ 
assailed*  by  the  militia,  which  had  hastily  assembled  in  ^^^^^^ 
several  detachments,  commanded    by  Generals   Arnold, 
Silliman  and  Wooster.     Pursued  and  constantly  harassed 

by  the  Americans,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  regaining'   d.  April » 

their  shipping  ;    having  lost,  during  the  expedition,   in 

killed,  wounded,   and   prisoners,   nearly  three  hundred 

men.     *The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  much  less ;  but  ^J^'^^ 

among  the  number  was  the  veteran  General  Wooster, 

then  in  his  seventieth  year. 


•  Bovndbrook  Is  a  small  Tillage  aboot  a  mile  Id  length,  on  the  K.  ride  of  the  Barltanf  nren 
Mile.  N.W.  from  N«ir  Bnuewiok.  The  northaiii  pert  of  the  Tillage  is  called  MiddUbrook. 
(See  Hap,  p.  aS8.) 

t  Rariian  Klter,  V.  J.,  k  Ibrmed  bj  WTeral  branches,  which  unite  In  Somanet  Oonnty ; 
vbeiMe,  flowing  east,  It  entan  Baritan  Btij  at  the  soathern  extranitj  of  Staten  Island.  (Sea 
Map,  p.  863.) 

t  Fairfield.  See  p.  ill.  Ibe  traops  leaded  at  Campo  Point,  In  the  western  part  of  th« 
town  of  Fairfield. 

S  Ncrwalk  Tillage  Is  i4taated  on  both  sides  of  Norwallc  RItst,  at  Its  entrance  into  the  Soond 
U  Is  aboQt  tnrty-flTe  miles  N.E.  from  New  York,  and  ten  miles  8  W.  fiom  Fisirfleld. 

I  Dmbwy  is  twentj-one  miles  N.  ttom  Nonmlk. 
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ANALYSIS.       15.  'Not  long  afterwards,  a  daring  expedition  wu 

hEgpedUion  P^*^**®^  "^^  executed  by  a  party  of  Connecticut  militia, 

«vgu^«v  against  a  depot  of  British  stores  which  had  been  collected 

at  Sag  Harbor,  a^  post  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long 

Island  and  then  defended  by  a  detachment  of  infantry 

ibytt.     and  an  armed  sloop.     On  the  night  of  the  22d  of  May, 

Colonel   Meigs  crossed  the  Sound,   and  arriving  before 

a.  Maj  ».    day,  surprised*  the  enemyj  destroyed  the  stores,  burned  a 

dozen  vessels,  and  brought  off  ninety  prisoners,  without 

A  omtuet  9f  having  a  sin£rle  man  either  killed  or  wounded.     *CongTeai 

numSS.    ordered  an  elegant  sword  to  be  presented  to  Colonel  Mdgs 

for  his  good  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
8.  mtwuum,      16.  *  While  these  events  were  transpiring,  Washington 
^onomST  remained  in  his  camp  at  Morristown,  gradually  increas- 
SSSuifftL  ^^Z  ^  strength  by  the  arrival  of  new  recruits,  and  wait- 
•'•^-     ing  the  development  of  the  plans  of  the  enemy ;   who 
seemed  to  be  hesitating,*  whether  to  march  upon  Philadel- 
phia, in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  previous  cam- 
paign, or  to  seize  upon  the  passes  of  the  Hudson,  and  thus 
co-operate  directly  with  a  large  force  under  General  Bur. 
goyne,  then  assembling  in  Canada,  with  the  design  of  invad* 
ing  the  states  from  that  quarter. 
4.  pfMMt-        ^"^^  *^^  A  precaution  against  both  of  these  movementl, 
ajSSu?1SSj  ^^  northern  forces  having  first  been  conce;ntrated  on  the 
ptafM.      Hudson,  and  a  large  camp  under  Greneral  Arnold  having 
been  formed  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  so  that 
the*  whole  could  be  readily  assembled  at  either  point,  k 
the  latter  part  of  May  Washington  broke  up  his  winter 
kseefint   quarters,  i^nd  advanced  to  Middlebrook,^ — a  strong  poa- 
iSmh^pm!^  *^°"  withm  ten  miles  of  the  British  camp,  and  affording  a 
better  opportunity  for  watching  the  enemy  and  impeduig 
his  movements. 
AMovMMnte      18.  ^General  Howe  soon  after  passed  over  from  New 
eSSL^   York,  which  had  been  his  head-quarters  during  the  win- 
cJaneiA    ter,  and  concentrated*  nearly  his  whole    army  at  New 
Brunswick;  but  after  having  examin^  the  strength  of 
the  posts  which  Washington  occupied,  he  abandoned  the 
c.  Attemtt »  design  of  assaulting  him  in  his  camp.     *He  next,  with  the 
^i^jfS^  design  of  enticing  Washington  from  his  position,  and  bring- 
d  ju    "^  ^"  *^  general  engagement,  advanced<^  with  neariy  his 
whole  force  to  Somerset  Court  House,  with  the  apparent 
design  of  crossing  the  Delaware.     Failing  in  his  object, 
a  few  days  aflerwards  he  tried  another  feint,  and  made  ta 
e.  JuM  It.    rapid  a  retreat,  first*  to  Brunswick  and  afterwards'  to  Am- 
i  Jane  n.    \^y^  ^(]  ^y^Q  sent  over  several  detachments  to  Staten  Island, 
as  if  with  the  final  intention  of  abandoning  New  Jersey, 
t.  Admee€(f     19.  *  Washington,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  some  adran- 
wmiangum.  ^^  f^^  ^^^  retreat,  pushed  forward  strong  detachments 
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to  harass  the  British  rear,  and  likewise  advanced  his    im* 
whole  force  to  Quibbletown,*  five  or  six  miles  from  his 
itxoDg  casip  at  Middlebrook.     'General  Howe,  taking  ad-      i.  am. 
vantage  of  the  suooess  of  his  maneuvre,  suddenly  re-  tSSS^tiSbt 
called  his  troops  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  the  next  "aSS^SR^ 
morning,  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  Americans ;  hop-    p"^- 
ing  to  cut  off  their  r<Areat  and  bring  on  a  general     j^9$. 
action. 

20.  'Washington,  however,  had  timely  notipe  of  this  s.  irMunr 
movement,  and  discerning  his  danger,  wiUi  the  utmost  ce-  '^jtrSm^ 
lerity  regained  his  camp  at  Middlebrook.     'The  enemy    9^*%^ 
only  succeeded  in  engaging  the  brigade  of  Lord  Stir-  nieeemqftk$ 
ling  ;  which,  after  maintaining  a  severe  action,  retreated 

wiUi  little  loss.    ^Failing  in  this  second  attempt,  the  British  4.  rMrr« 
again  withdrew  to  Amboy,  and,  on  the  dOth,  passed  finally    j^iio. 
over  to  Staten  Istand ;  leaving  Washington  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  New  Jersey. 

21.  *A  few  days  later,  the  American  army  received  "-gJJJU^v 
the  cheering  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Major-general    Freuou. 
Preocott,  the  commander  of  the  British  troops  on  Rhode 
Island.     Believing  himself  perfectly  secure  while  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  fleet,  and  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  he  had  taken  convenient  quarters  at  some  dis^ 

taiNse  from  camp,  and  with  few  guards  about  his  person. 
On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  July,  Colonel  Barton,  widi  jvItm. 
about  hrij  militia,  crossed  over  to  the  island  in  whale- 
boats,  ana  having  silently  reached  the  lodgings  of  Pres- 
cott,  seised  him  in  bed,  and  conducted  him  safely  through 
hb  own  trooptf  and  fleet,  back  to  the  mainland.  -  This  ex- 
ploit  gave  the  Americans  an  officer  of  equal  rank  to 
exchange  for  Greneral  Lee. 

22.  *The  British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  t.  umemmt 
Howe,  then  lying  at  Sandy  Hook,  soon  moved  to  Prince's  ^  jim. 
Bay,f  and  dience  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

^This  movement,  tc^ther  with  the  circumstance  that  ''-Sw^ 
Buraoyne,  with  a  powerful  army,  had  already  taken  Ti-  IS^Sutgmi 
oon&roga,  at  first  induced  Washington  to  believe  that  the      '^' 
design  of  the  British  general  was  to  proceed  up  the  Hud- 
son,  and  unite  with  Burgoyne.     'Having  taken  about  h^^*^ 
18,000  of  the  army  on  board,  and  leaving  a  large  fbrce,  immM^f 
under  General  Clinton,  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  the  '^'"***'*^ 
fleet  at  length  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  on  the  23d  of  July,     Jidr  ». 
and  being  soon  afler  heard  from,  ofi*  the  capes  of  Dela- 
ware,  Washington  put  his  forces  in  motion  towards  Phila- 
delphia. 

•  ftuWafgum,  mwr  cilkd  Wew  Market,  to  »  maXL  TlHage  ty  mllM  I.  ftcm  Middkbroik. 
t  Prme^'s  S09  Is  on  fbe  S.X.  eoMt  of  Steten  Idaad. 
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jkRALTsia.       2S.  'The  fleet  having  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  tfat 
troops  landed  near  the  head  of  Elk*  River,  in  Maryland, 


1.  fto-iAar  on  the  2dth  of  August,  «nd  immediately  oommenoed  their 
omBrUith  march  towards  the  American  army,  which  had  already 
^^'^    arrived   and  advanced  beyond   Wilmington.    "The 


mrmy. 

iStarwalt  V^^^^  force  of  the  enemy  soon  obli£;ed  Washington  to 
*v<M-     withdraw  across  the  Brandywine,*!'  where  he  deteimioed 
80pt  II.    to  make  a  stand  for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia.    *0a 
iSSiwim  ^®  morning  of  the  llih  of  September,  the  BritMi  force, 
*  in  two  columns,  advanced  against  the  American  pootkn. 

The  Hessians  under  Greneral    Knyphausen    proceeded 
against  Chad's  Ford,:^  ^^  commenced  a  spirited  attack, 
designing  to  deceive  the  Americans  lirith  the  belief  that 
the  whole  British  army  was  attempting  the  passage  of  thf 
Brandywine  at  that  point. 
rAflr       24.  ^Washington,  deceived  by  false  intellicenoe  respeol 
tS.*^  ing  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  kept  his  foioe 
trated  near  the  passage  of  Chad's  Ford ;  while,  in  the 
time,  the  main  body  of  the  British  army,  led  by  Geaerak 
Howe  and  Comwallis,  crossed  the  forks  of  the  Brandy 
wine  above,  and  descended  against  the  American  right, 
then  commanded  by  General  Sullivan;   which^   b^np 
attacked  before  it  had  properly  formed,  soon  gave  way 
The  day  terminated  in  the  success  of  all  me  leaduy 
plans  of  the  enemy. 
».  9spi  It.       25.  'During  the  night,  the  American  army  retiealed  l» 
^euSSi^  Chester,&  and  the  next  day»  to  Philadelphia ;  having  kal, 
fJS!^;J!MGk  ^u'^S  ^"^  action,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisonera^  mom 
than  a  thousand  men ;  while  the  British  loss  was  not  half 


t.  f^'t'g*   fhat  number.    *Coant  Pulaski,  a  brave  Polander,  who  hail 
iMT*^  joined  the  Americans,  distinguished  himself  in  this  ac- 
tion ;  as  did  also  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  who  was  wound- 
ed while  endeavoring  to  rally  the  fu|i^ves.     Ccxigreai 
7.Nestmov6-  soon  after  ptomoted  Count  Pulaski  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
wSSSSi^um.  ^^^f '  ^^^  ^^  command  of  the  cavalry. 

26.  ^Afler  a  few  days'  rest,  Washington  n- 
sohred  to  risk  another  general  action,  befora 
yielding  Philadelphia  to  the  enemy.  He  thera- 
Ibre  recrossed  the    Schuylkill,   and  advanced 


njLoii  win  or 

PHILADILPRXA. 


*  EOt  Biter  is  IbnMd  V  ^^  nnloaor  two  omU 
tODf  half  imy  between  the  Buflqnehaiiiift  and  the  ' 
which  its  eoane  Is  S.W.,  thirteen  mike,  to  the 

t  Brandjptfiiu  On«k  riati^  In  the  northern  pert 
County,  PenniylTiiiia,  and  flowing  S-B.,  ■■—■■  fStatmg 
em  put  of  DelawMe,  onltlng  with  Ghifraeoa  Creek  at 
(See  Map ;  aleo  Map,  p.  SS8.) 

X  Child**  Ford  la  a  pewm  of  the  Breadywine,  twwtty'-am 
8.W.  from  Philadelphia.    (See  Map.) 


f  Chuttr^  offiglnallj  oalled  JJpUimd.  k  ritoated  on  the  W.  bank* 
IMawaie  Biiw,  fimrteen  mike  &W.  from  PhliadelphU    (ffiiHn 
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against  the  British  near  Goshen  ;*  but  soon  afler  the  ad.    ITTT. 
vanced  parties  had  met,*  a  violent  fall  of  rain  compelled   a.80ptit. 
both  armies  to  defer  the  engagement.     'A  few   days   i.  oement 
after,  General  Wayne,  who  had  been  detached  with  1500  "^JSir^' 
men,  with  orders  to  conceal  his  movements  and  harass 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  was  himself  surprised  at  night,  ^  b.8ept».ft. 
near  Paoli,*!*  and  three  hundred  of  his  men  were  killed. 

27.  'On  a  movement  of  the  British  up  the  right  bank  i.  nun^st 
of  the  Schuylkill,  Washington,  fearing  for  the  safety  ""'alUS!^'^ 
of  his  extensive  magazines  and  military  stores  deposited     '''"'^- 
at  Reading,^  abandoned  Philadelphia,  and  took  post  at 
PottBgrove.§    Ck)ngre8s  had  previously  adjourned  to  Lan- 
caster.    On  the  23d,  the  British  army  crowed  the  Schuyl-    sept  sa. 
kill ;  and  on  the  26ih  entered  PhiladeifAia  without  oppo-    8ei»t ». 
aition.     The  main  body  of  the  army  encamped  at  Ger- 
mantown,||  six  miles  distant. 

28.  "Washington  now  passed  down  the  Schuylkill  to  s  ikutu^ 
Skippackir  Creek,  and  soon  after,  learning  that  the  British     ^mSST' 
fi>rce  had  been  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  several 
regiments  for  the  reduction  of  some  forts  on  the  Delawai^, 

he  attacked  the  remainder  at  Grermantown,  on  the  4th  of      oot «. 
October ;  but  after  a  severe  action,  the  Americans  were 
repulsed,   with  the  loss  of  about   1200  men  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners ;  while  that  of  the  enemy  was 
only  about  half  that  number.      *Soon  after  this  event,    i  onunu 
General  Howe  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Germantown,  rmSiSotL, 
and  moved*  his  whole  force  to  Philadalphia.  e.  oet  it. 

29.  "No  movement  of  importance  was  made  by  .  either  »•  imporrgy 
amy  until  the  22d  of  the  month  ;  previous  to  which     North, 
time,  important  events  had  transpired  in  the  north,  result- 
ing, in  the  total  defeat  and  capture  of  a  powerful  British 

army  under  General  Burgoyne.  A  connected  account  of 
these  transactions  requires  that  we  should  now  go  back  a 
few  months  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
campai^  in  the  north. 

30.  •Early  in  the  spring  of  1777,  General  Burgoyne,  j.Qen.nm- 
who  had  served  under  Governor  Carielon  in  the  previous  '   '*''^' 

«  GmAm  lflalMrateigfatoe]imUeiiW.fh)mPhUadelphU,aiidaahortdii^^ 
dwifetf.    (See  lfi4i«  preceding  pege.) 

t  P^oU  Is  a  nnalf  TlUage  neariy  tuenty  milee  N.W.  from  Philadelpliia.  Two  milce  8.W. 
fl«lB  ttie  Tillege  ia  (he  place  where  Qen.  Wayne  wai  defeated.  A  monament  has  been  erected 
«n  tiie  spot,  and  ttie  aflijolning  field  is  appropriated  to  a  militaiy  paiade  groond.  (See  Mapi 
■weeding  page.) 

t  Bm^tfrg  is  a  laxge  and  flourishing  nannlketoring  Tillage,  on  the  N  E.  branch  of  Iha 
flefanTlkiU,  flftr  miles  (in  a  direct  Une)  N.W.  from  Phi  adelphla. 

\  Fotttgrof  is  on  the  N.B.  dde  of  the  fiehuyUdll,  about  thirty-flTe  miles  N.W.  from  Pblla- 
da^hia.    (See  Map,  pitioeding  page.)  ..     „  «,  ^ 

I  Otrmantmcn  Uee  on  a  street  three  miles  long,  and  is  eentially  distant  six  miles  N.W.  from 
Philadelphia.    (See  Biap,  p.  248.) 

t  Smack  Creek  is  an  eastern  branch  of  Perkiomen  Creek,  which  It  enters  about  twenty* 
Ikiee  miles  N.W.  from  Philadelphia.  Purkiomm' Cnek  enters  the  Sohojrlkill  from  the  N., 
aboot'  twenty-two  miles  from  Philadelphia.    (See  Ma]^  preceding  page.) 
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AMALYMB.  oainpugD,  arrived*  at  Quebec ;  hsving  leceired  the  aom- 

^j^^^     mand  of  a  powerTut  fbroe,  which  was  designed  to  inraida 

the  states  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlaic  and  the  Hod- 

juhm.         31.  On  the  I6th  of  June,  Bursoyne,  at  the  head  of  Mi 

'"'■'^    army,  whioh  consisted  of  more  tnao  seven  tliounMl  Brit- 

bh  and  Gennan  troops,  and  several  thousand  CanidiaiM 

and  Indians,  left  St.  John's  for  Crown  P(»nt,  where  he  es- 

b.Airimi    tablishedo  magazines;  and  then  prooeeded  to  invest*  H- 

e.1Xx     conderoga.*     'At  tl>e  same  time  a  detachment  of  abool 

1.  sxndoiat  two'  thousand  men,  mostly  Canwfiaas  and  Indiana,  pn>- 

"^M^f"  ceeded  by  the  way' of  Oswego,  against  Fort  Schuyler,*  on 

d-Np-n.  the  Mokawk ;  hoping  to  make  an  easy  conquest  of  that 

post,,  and  aflerwails  to  rejoin  the  Hudn  army  on  the  Hod- 

■  QwH        32.  *0n  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  General  St.  dm, 
&  cjMr.    who  commanded  at  Ticonden^  with  a  force  td  but  little 
more  than  3000  men,  unable  to  defend  all  the  oulwutta, 
t.  /MwHuM  withdrew  to  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  the  fort.     IV 
'^V^^   British  troops,  now  extendi!^  their  lines  in  front  of  ths 
peninsula,  invested  the  place  on  the  northwest ;    whDe 
their  German  allies  took  post  on  the  opposite  side  0^  ths 
lake,  in  the  rear  of  Mount  Independence,  which  had  like- 
wise been  fortified,  and  was  then  opcupied  by  the  AmN- 
r  icane.     *St  Clair  had  at  first  contemplated  the  erectioB  of 
*  fortifications  on  Mount  Defiaoce,  which  commands  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  but  finding  bis  numbers  insufficient  to  gartiso* 
any  new  works,  the  design  was  abandonee^. 
(.rbrftMtv      33.  'The  English  generals,  perceiving  the  advantage 
fMBniuA-  jhat  would  be  gained  if  their  artillery  could  be  plantedca 
the  summit  of  Mount  Defiance,  immediately  undertook  the 
t.iOri.     anfuouswork;  and  on  the  fifth*  of  the  month  the  nwdwM 
completed,  the  artillery  mounted,  and  ready  to  open  Hi 
i.E«Kwr    fire  on  the  folktwing  morning.     'St.  Clair,  seeing  no  pss- 
""Sn^f^  sibility  of  a  longer  resistance,  immediately  took  the  reae- 
luticu  to  evacuate  the  works,  while  ye^  it  remainod  in  hii 
l.j^i,:    power  to  do  so.     Accordingly,  on  the  night'  of  the  fiU 


Ih  (^  tbgoutMif  lS*(1v 

on  &  panlnwoJ*  of  kbmt  fiOO  uv^  alsniid 
bat  iJion  lAk*  Ckimplifai,  ind  famasM 
■hiM  Mf,  brmkt  atf  ud' dneoH or w 
Ika  OBlr  uBHiashtMi  pollt  M  tk*  Sm  wh  m 
tb*  ii«£  of  Oh  rnluBiB,  m  put  or  wUoh  ■- 
mdb^Kim^iBa  lb*  HtHr  fan  4i 
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of  Jidy,  the  fires  were  suflbred  to  bum  out,  the  tents  were    lyyy* 
struck,  and  amid  profound  silence  the  troops  oommenoed 
their  retreat ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  aocioental  burning 
of  a  building  on  Mount  Independence,  revealed  their  situ* 
adon  to  the  enemy.  > 

34.  'On  the  following  day,  the  baggage,  stores,  and  pro-    l  Bstrm 
▼isions,  which  had  b^n  embarkea  on  South  River,  or  ySi^SSl 
Wood  Creek,'  were  overtaken  and  destroyed  at  Skeenee-  ^  ,J**,|g, 
borough.^     The  rear  division  of  the  riiain  body,  which  \.  Noieji. 
had  retreated  by  way  of  Mount  Independence,  was  over-  ^^f^mr^ 
taken  at  Hubbaucdton,*  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  aflei     J11I7  r. 
an  obstinate  action,  was  routed  with  joonsiderable  loss. 
At  length  the  remnants  of  the  several  divisions  arrived"  at    «.  jiUf  nt 
Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  the  Head-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Schuyler ;  having  lost,  in  the  late  reverses,  nearly 
two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  alaige  quantity  of 
warlike  stores  and  provisions. 

95.  'Unable  to  retain  Fort  Edward  with  his  small  ^^SSHSf 
faney  which  then  numbered  but  little  more  than  four 


thousand  men,  General  Schuyler  soon  after  evacuated 
that  post  and  gradually  fell  back  along  the  river  until  he 
had  retired  to  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk. 
'Here,  by  the  arrival  of  the  New  England  militia  under  t. 
General  Lincoln,  and  several  detachments*  from  the  regu-  "Sly  mST 
lar  army,  his  number  was  increased,  by  the  middle  of 
August,  to  thirteen  thousand  men.     ^The  celebrated  Po-  4.  Km*wm 
lish  hero,  Eoeciusko^  was  in  the  army  as  chief  engineer. 

86.  'General  Schuyler,  in  his  retreat,  had  9f>  o&tnicted  iv.Wtojgg 
the  roads,  by  destroying  Uie  bridges,  and  felling  immense 

trees  in  the  way,  that  Burgoyne  did  not  reach  Port  Ed- 
ward until  the  80th  of  July.     *Here  finding  his  army     Jolr  at. 
ntly  straitened  ibr  want  of  provisions,  and  it  being  dif-  %^ilf^ffSL 
t  to  transport  them  from  Ticonderoga,  through  the      •'i^- 
wilderness,  he  despatched^  Colonel  Baum,  a  German  offi-    d.  ai«.  c 
cer  of  distinction,  with  500  men,  to  seize  a  quantity  of 
■tores  which  the  Americans  had  collected  at  Benning- 
ton.f 

87.  ^This  party,  beinff  met*  near  Bennington  by  Colo-  r  DtjiM^ 
nel  Stark,  at  the  head  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  was   H^lSl 
entirely  defeated ;  and  a  reenfercement  which  arrived  the  e"JiS*if. 
same  day,  after  the  dtscomfituro,  was  likewise  defeated 

by  Colonel  Warner,  who  fortunately  arrived  with  a  ecmti- 
nental  regiment  at  the  same  time.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
in  the  two  engagements  was  about  seven  hundred  men,-^— 


•  AMntlton  la  In  RullHid  Co.,  Vemiont,  aboat  wmiteen  mltaf  S.l.  ftora  TIeondmogft. 
t  Btnmmtrton  TlUiflB,  In  Beuriogton  County,  Vecmool,  la  about  chirty-flTe  miles  8.1.  fnm. 
—    .  I  tlM  ireaten  bordor  of  Um  town  of  BenntttgloB,  m4 


Itatt  SAwud.    The  bStOe  mm  fbugfat  on 

fMOj  utthin  Om  town  of  Hooilok,  in  the  atato  of  Now  Toik. 
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UTALTiia.  the  greater  part  prisoners, — ^while  that  of  the  Americana 

was  less  than  one  hundreal. 
1.  s^oT       S8.  'The  battle  of  BeoningtoD,  so  fortunate  to    tha 
-^     '"iX  Americans,  caused  a  delay  of  Uie  enemy  at  Fort  Edwojd 


nearly  a  month  ;  during  which  time  news  arriTed  of  the 

aBt^ami  defeat  of  the  expedition  against  Fort  Schuyler.*    This 

rStmStlv-  fortrass,  under  the  command  of  Col<mel  GanseToort,  being; 

^'  ,     invested"  by  the  enemy,  General  Herkimer  collected  the 

militia  in  its  vicinity,  and  marched  to  its  relief;  but  falline 

b.  Am-  *■    into  an  ambuscade  he  was  defeated,''  and  mortally  wounded. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  successful  sortie  from  )he  fort 

penetrated'  the  camp  of  the  besi^ers,  kilted  many,  uid 

carried  off  a  large  quantity  of  baggage.     Soon  afler,  on 

ihe  news  of  the  approach  of  Arnold  to  the  relief  of  the 

foi^  the  savage  allies  of  the  British  fled,  and  St.  Leger  was 

«.  Mi.  m.    forced  to  abandon"  .the  siege. 

Jjjj«"™;      89.  'About  the  middle  of  September  Burgoyne  crossed' 

iBfm.      the  Hudson  with  his  whole  army,  and  took  a  positioD  oa 

J-'[*J^",the  heights  and  plains  of^aratoga.f    'General  GBte«,who 

MiHB      had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  aortb- 

""""■      ern  American  army,  had  moved  forward  from  the  nuoth 

of  the  Mohattk,  and  was  then  encamped  near  Stillwater.^ 

Burgoyne  continued  to  advance,  until,  on  the   ISth,  he 

'  ""' '    jf  had  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  American  camp.    "On 

the  19th  of  September  some  skirmishing  commenced  b»- 


Tbg  vlua  Dm  alM  SuMiu  WH  ■  iMU  Mte- 
DHBC  on  tba  »iith<idaff  AbCndi.— miiH* 
on  (k«  left  (ban  Uh  toww  (T  Bvuofi  ul  MO- 
■uar,  iilUi  ttaaknllijar  ib>l»cui*<if8tp(.ak 

ud  Oct.  lUiTthitan  Ibt  iljht.  UiFonipi  of  GUM 

Uw  >IM  ttlvt  Hudj.l 

t  Tk*  umi  of  SHOwain  b  <a  Uh  W.  bwk  K 
Oh  Undnn,  (nu  dflilMii  10  tnatr-ili  ■!>•■ 
N.  fnm  AllmoT.  Tba  Tilbga  vt  Uh  iuh  uaa 
tdbtoi  till  tlHr,  ituut  tnDlj-ooa  Mm  N,  tmm 

tbc  TiiiiR,  wo*  tbagii  tbi  bMtk*  («  Sift-  l*k 
ud  Oct.  7Ui.     (B«  Hip.) 


Pw«  mj  Enam  of  ittt.  m 

tweea  scoutiiig  parties  of  the  -two  umies,  which  sotui  ITTT. 
brought  on  a  general  battle,  that  oontinued  thi«e  hours 
without  any  inlermiHion.  Night  put  nn  end  lo  the  oon- 
teat.  The  Americaiu  withdrew  to  their  camp,  while  tb« 
enemy  passed  the  night  under  tJram  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Both  p&rtiee  cl&imed  tbe  violory,  hut  the  tow  of  the  enemy 
ivas  the  greatest. 

40.  'Burgoyne  now  intrenched  himaelf  for  tbe  purpow  i-  auutmm 
of  awaiting  the  expected  co-operation  of  Genend  CliolcMi,  g,$Stmm 
from  New  Yor^.     His  Canadian  aad  Indian  forces  began 

to  desert  him,  and,  cut  ofi"  in  a  great  meagre  from  the 
meaiM  of  obtaining  supplies. of  provisions,  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  curtail  his  soldiers' raticos.     *On  tbe  Ttfa  of     ^^^' ^ 
October,  an  advance  of  the  enemy  towards  the  American  ^MTAV 
left  wing,  again  brought  on  a  general  battle,  which  was     "'■"'■' 
fought  en:  nearly  the  same  ground  as  the  former,  and  with 
tbe  most  desperate  bravery  on  both  sidee ;  but  at  length 
tfae  British  gave  way,  with  tbe  lose  of  aome  of  their  best 
officers,  a  consideiable  quantity  of  baggage,  and  more 
than  four  hundred  men,  while  the  loss  of  &e  Amerioanv 
did  not  exceed  eighty. 

41 .  *0n  the  nighf  aftw  the  battle  the  enemy  fell  back  ^  o«n.a 
to  a  stronger  position,  and  the  Americana  instantly  ocou-  *,^S7am 
pied  their  abandoned  camp.  'Soon  after,  Burgoyne  re-  ""''"'" 
dred'  to  Saratoga,  and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  Fort  Ed-  "^wj^J* 
ward ;  but  finding  himself  surrounded,  hitf  proviatnts  re-  bw^Htm 
duced  (0  a  three  days'  supply,  and  despairing  of  relief  ^^^^^^ 
from  General  Clinton,  he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  proposing  terms  of  capitulation  ;  and,  on  the 

ITth  of  October,  be  surrendered  his  army  prisonen  of      o«.  it. 

war.  ^   »mir 

42.  The  Americana  thereby  acquired  a  fine  traitt  of  ntwt** 
braaa  artillery,  nearly  five  thousand  muskets,  and  an  im-  Vti^Sari. 
naenae  ouantity  of  other  ordinary  implements  of  war.  The  «.  tihihm 
news  of^  this  brilliant  victory  caused  the  greatest  exults-  tM^^^ 
lioa  thrsughout  tbe  oountry,  and  doubts  were  w  aw  ™»  wmv. 
no  longer  entertained  of  the  final  independence 

of  tbe  American  colonies. 

43.  The  army  of  Gates  was  immediately  put 
in  moticn  to  slop  the  devastations  of  General 
Clinton,  who  had  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  with 
a  force  of  9000  men,  with  the  hope  of  making  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  Burgoyne.  'Forts  Clintm* 
and  Montgomery,  after  a  severe  essaull,  fell  into 


BM<bnB  annliT  of  R«U»1  Ooutj,  wd  on  tfag  S.  ild*  of  Pa. 
ikapa  BlU.  Os  A«  BHta  rite  of  Uh  hw  tamm,  la  Oruf* 
tosB^,  «■  An  HaUgrmirr     A*  Hi*.} 
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attL-nm.  hii  hancl*,*— uid  the  TiHag«  of  KingitOD*  wm  wuitoohf 

T  itiiiuiMiiii  bwicJi'— *ut  on  be&riDg  the  Dews  of  BargoyDo'<  rar- 

Vgjjjj'   render,  Ciinloo  immediately  witbdPBw  to  New  York.     'At 

k.  on  ■     the  Bune  time,  Tioonden^  and  k11  the  forts  on  the  notlb- 

k.  H^.  M   em  frontier  were  abandraed  by  tbe  Britiah,  and  occupied 

i.'t^nvm-  ^  tbe  Amerioans.     *ln  the  latter  part  of  October,  4OO0 

"I™"     of  the  victorious  troops  of  the  north  proceeded  to  join  thn 

'^tffUS  army  of  Washington  ;  and  we  now  return'  tn  the  aoeDs 

tZTn.  o'  •'™'*  •"  ****  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

1.  Ttaam-       44.  *A  abort  diatanoe  below  Philadelphia,  tbe  Amni- 

'tutii^H'  otaa  had  fortified  Forts  Miffli;)*  and  Hero^r,!'  on  oppoita 

ndea  of  the  Delaware,  by  which  they  retained  4be  oont 

mand  of  the  rirer,  and  thas  prevented  any  oommunicatitn 

betwem  the  British  army  and  their  fleet,  then  iDoored  tt 

the  bead  of  Delaware  Bay. 

4.najhMa        45.  'Both  theoe  forts  were  attooked  bytbeeowmyM 

Siryfe  tbe  %ad  of  October.     Tbe  attack  on  Pcni  Heroer,  tha 

"J^l^^  garrisoned  by  lesS'  than  600  men,  was  made  by  nearly 

SOOO  Heasian  grenadiers,  who,  afler  fbrnng  an  extemiva 

outwork,  were  finally  oompelled  to  retire  with  a  lota  of 

nearly  400  of  their  number.     TheHeoaiBn  general,  CoudI 

Dnoop,  waa  moftalily  wounded,  aikd  Ml  into  the  haodsgr 

the  Aroerieau.    The  attack  on  Fort  Mifflin  wan  at  fini 

alike  unsnooearfiil ;  but  after  a  aeries  of  atiat^  ttte  tat 

*.  Km.  k.   waa  at  length  abandoned, '—the  garrison  retiring  to  Port 

i  aw.  M.    Uero«r.    In  a  few  daya  Port  Heroer  was  abandwted,'  mt 

the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  was  thna  opened  to  Ika 

enemy's  ahipping. 

mtS^a  (f     46.  'Soon  after  tbeae  erenta,  Waahingtao  advaaeed  m 

{ffnty     Whits  Harsh,^  where  nnmeroue  unsucoessfiil  attewiyt^ 

■.rmui*  were  made  by  Howe  to  draw  him  into  an  engagemMl; 

Sdh."*  after  whicAi,  the  Britiah  generml  retired^  to  winter  <pw- 

k-D^a    ten  in  Philadelphia.     'Washington  encamped' M  Valltf 

I  mhtm  ^*^B'§  *t>ere  his  troops  passed  a  rigorous  winter,  anft>- 

^  %^tr'*'  '"S  extreme  distress,  from  the  want  i^  auitablo  soppties  ef 

T.  wmum    food  and  clothing.     'Many  officeia,  unable  to  obtain  tbor 

'mSn.'T*    PV*  "^  disbMrtened  with  tbe  service,  resigned  iMr 
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and  murmurs  arose  in  various  quarters,  not    17TT* 

only  in  the  army,  but  even  among  powerful  and  popular 

leaders  in  oongress. 

47.  'The  brilliant  victory  at  Saratoga  was  contrasted  ^'JJjSjy* 
with  the  reverses  of  Washington  in  New  York,  New  Jer-  ^^^^SjSjf^ 
sey,  and  Pennsylvania;  and  a  plot  was  originated  for 
placing  General  Gates  at  the  bead  of  the  armies.  Wash- 
ington, howsver,  never  relaxed  his  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  his  country ;  and  the  originatoiiB  of  the  pbt  at  length 
received  the  meriied  indi^^ntioii  of  the  aimy  and  the 
pec^le. 

4iB.  'After  the  coIodiob  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  •.  K^eemu^ 
to  the  British  oiown,  and  had  establiibed  ssfMirate  govern-  ^S^SSiS!* 
ments  in  the  states,  there  arose  the  farther  necessity  "SS*^ 
ibr  some  oonunon  bond  of  onion,  which  would  better  en- 
able them  to  act  in  concert,  as  one  nation.    *In  the  sum-  s.  jymwmhi 
mer  of  1775,  Benjamin  Franklin  had  proposed  to  the    gSiSSkm. 
American  ccmgress  articles  of  confederation  and  union 
among  the  colonies;   but  the  majority  in  oonsress  not 
being  then  prepared  for  so  deciBive  a  step,  die  subject  was 
for  the  tiine  dropped,  but  was  resumed  again  Portly  be- 
fiire  the  dedaratian  of  independence,  in  the  fi>llowing 
year. 

49.  On  the  11th  of  June,*  congress  appointed  a  com-  JjiSSSJC 
mittee  to  prepare  a  j^an  of  confederation.    A  plan  was  jgpyy 
peported  by  the  committed  in  July  following,  mod,  after  JiSEim&Sr 
yarioos  changes,  was  finaUy  adopted  by  congress  on  the     *-  ^^^ 
16th  of  November,  1777.    'Various  causes,  the  principal  \Jl^^^ 
of  ^ich  was  a  diftrenoe  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Jj^fJ^^ 
dispositien  of  the  vaciint  western  lands,  prevented  the  im-  S^smm. 
anediate  ratification  of  these  artieles  by  all  the  states ;  but 

at  length  those  states  which  claimed  the  western  lands 
having  ceded  them  to  the  Union,  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  whole,  the  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified  by 
Maryland,  the  last  remaining  state,  on  the  firat  of  March, 
1781 ;  at  which  time  they  l^eame  tiie  constitution  of  the 
ooiintry. 

50.  The  confederation,  however,  amounted  to  little  %.oian^ 
more  than  a  mere  league  of  friendship  ^between  the  states ;     tnt^im. 
fer  although  it  invest^  congress  with  many  of  the  powers 

of  eovere^ty,  it  was  defe<%ve  as  a  permanent  govern- 
ment, owing  to  the  want  of  all  means  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees.   *While  the  states  were  bound  together  by  a  sense  r.  wmm^ 
of  common  danger,  ^e  evils  of  the  plan  were  little  noticed ;  Ui  «yMMi. 
but  after  the  close  of  the  war  they  became  so  prominent 
as  to  mdce  a  revision  of  the  system  necessary.^  ^  8oe».4itt. 
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«2a£<  EVENTS    OP    177  8. 


1.  Rgpeettt      1.  'Pluvious  to  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  the  Britiah 
SSS^tSi  mioistry  had  looked  forward,   with  ooafidenoe,  to  the 
JS^appAr  speedy  termixiatioQ  of  the  war,  by  the  conquest  of  the  re- 
^^Jff^y**'  bellious  colonies.    The  minority  in  parliament  endeavoTed, 
in  vain,  to  stay  the  course  of  violent  measures,  and  the 
warlike  policy  of  the  ministers  was  sustained  by  powerful 
t  i3!i^^^^  majorities  in  both  houses.     *But  the  unexpected  news  of 

mrrmZr'^  the  surrender  of  the  entire  northern  British  array,  pn>- 
AtrffoyiM.   ^^Q^  ^  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  afiaira^  and  plunged 
the  nation  into  a  deiection  as  profound  as  their  hc^ 
had  been  sanguine,  and-  the  promises  of  ministers  magnifi* 
cent. 
t.C9iuOkh       2.  *Lord  North,  compelled  l>y  the  fonoe  of  public  opinka, 
iSriSSrSC  now  camo  forward*  with  two  conciliatory  bills,  by  whieh 
a.  Fttb.      England  virtually  conceded  all  that  had  been  the  cause  of 
controversy  between  the  two  countries,  and  oflfered  moie 
than  the  colonies  had  asked  or  desired  previous  to  the  des- 
laration  of  independence.     These  bULs  passed  rapidlj 
k  Marsh  iL  through  parliament,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 
4.  proptmait      3.  ^Commissioners  were  then  sent  to  America,  with  pio- 
SmmStht  posals  for  an   amicable  adjustment  of  diflferanoes ;  but 
^^"^^     these  were  promptly  rejected  by  the  congress,  which  re- 
fused to  treat  with  (xreat  Britain  until  she  should  either 
withdraw  her  fleets  and  armies,  or,  in  positive  and  ezpresi 
B.  CANMftflw  terms,  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  states.     "Ons 
iS^mS  of  the  commissioners  then  attempted  U>  gain  the  same  ends 
'^  by  private  intrigue  and  bribery, — which  coming  to  the 

knowledge  of  congress,  that  body  declared  it  incompatible 
with  their  honor  to  hold  any  oorrespondenoe  or  interooum 
with  him. 
%.  Tnutw        4.  *Soon  after  the  rejeotion  of  the  British  terms  of  ae- 
wfA  FnmoB.  commodation,  congress  received  the  news  of  the  acknow. 
lodgment  of  American  independence  by  the  court  of 
France,  and  the  conolusk>n  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  com- 
Jl*-  ••      meroe  between  the  two  countries.     'The  treaty  was  signed 
•i^UTflmi  the  sixth  of  February,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Deane, 
^'^JSa^    and  Arthur  Lee,  onjthe  part  of  America,  and  was  ratified 

by  conffress  on  the  fourth  of  May  following. 

•JS|^jiAi|       5.  *In  the  second  part  of  the  treaty  it  was  stipulated, 

^••tM-     that  should  war  occur  between  France  and  England,  the 

two  parties  should  assist  each  other  with  council  and  with 

amu^  and  that  neither  should  conclude  truce  or  peace 
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with  Great  BritaiD  without  the  conaent  of  tba  Other.     'This    ITTS. 
treaty  was  considered  equivoleQt  to  a  declaration  of  war  ,.  hm»im. 
by  France  i^aiDSt  Great  Bntain  ;  and  the  two  European  ^Jffjjy 
powers  made  the  moet  active  preparations  for  the  approach- 
ing contest. 

6.  'AFrenchfleetjundercoinniandofCountD'Estaing,  tr»«tai- 
was  despatched'to  America,  with  the  design  of  blockading  "^ptSS^ 
the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  while  Washington  should  •■  ^^  i^ 
hold  the  land  forces  in  check  in  New  Jersey.  'But  Ad-  >  «<■•«■ 
inirel  Howe  had  already  anticipated  theBcheme,  and  be-  mtniBatt 
fore  the  arival  of  D'Estaing;  hod  sailed  for  New  York,  cmuk 
where  all  the  British  forces  had  been  ordered  to  concen. 

trate.      General   Clinton,  .who  had   succeeded    Greneral 
Howe  in  the  command  of  tne  land  forces,  evacuated  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  18th  of  June,  and  with  about  eleven  thou-     ji»  »- 
sand  men,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  baggage  and  pro- 
Tisions,  conunenced  his  retreat  towards  New  York. 

7.  ^Washington,  whose  numbers  exceeded  those  of  Clin-  (.qrin* 
ton,  followed  cautiously  with  the  main  body  of  his  array,     '""^ 
while  detachments  were  sent  fonvard  to  co-operate  with 

the.  Jersey  militia  in  harassing  the  enemy,  and  retarding 
their  march.    The  commander-in-chief  was  anxious  to  try    t.  a 
a  general  engagement,  but  his  opinion  was  overruled  in  a  ^^ 
council  of  officers.     •Nevertheless,  when  the  British  had     »  OHm 
arrived  at  Monmouth,'   Washington,  unwilling  to  per-      "** 
mit  them  to  reach  the  secure  heights  of  Middletownf  with- 
out a  battle,  ordered  General  Lee,  who  had  been  previous- 
ly exchanged,  to  attack  their  rear. 

6.  ^On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  light-horse  of  La-  '-£»«(• 
fayetia  advanced  against  the  enemy,  but,  being  briskly  ^aSm 
chaiged  by  Cornwallis  and  Clinton,  was  forced  to  ful 
back.  Lee,  surprised  by  the  sudden  cha^e  of  the  enemy, 
ordered  a  retreat  across  a  morass  in  his  rear,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  gaining  a  nure'  favorable  position  ;  but  part  of 
his  troops,  mistaking  the  order,  continued  to  retreat,  and 
Lee  was  compelled  to  follow,  briskly  pursued  by  the  enemy. 
At  this  moment,  Washhigton,  coming  up,  and  both  sur- 
prised and  vexed  at  observing  the  retreat,  or  rather  flight 
of  the  troops,  addressed  Lee  with  some  warmth,  and  or- 
dered him  to  rally  his  troops  and  oppose  the  enemy. 

•  Mmnna*,  now  Hit  yOla^  tl  rrtdUU,  la  Vno-  utt 

Booth  CoonW,  h  aboiit  iltfatwi  mllM  S.a  bou  _ 
!!•■  Bnumkk.  The  prfnettisl  put  vt  U»  tenia  • 
w  ftaogfat  alnal  kadi*  ud  klulfSW.  fKaths    i 

lUp,  P.  868.)  ^*^ 

I  J^MlAontasBiuUTlUiCttinlnntlMH.B.     ■ 
fruBi  MoUBOatb,  on  ttw  md  Id  Bndr  Hook.    Tha    , 
Hiigiu  ■mUcned  m  Iba  SniM  UHU,  bar- 
<-^  Budj  Hook  B*]r  oa  Iba  KnHh.    (Saa  Mtf,    ■ 
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ANALTBI8.      9.  'StUDg  by  the  reproaches  of  his  general,  Lee  mada 
LPngrm  extreme  exertions  to  rally,  and,  having  disposed  his  troops 
gH^Sum    ^^  moTe  advantageous  ground,  opposed  a  powerful  chedk 
to  the  enemy,  untu  at  length,  overpowered  by  numbers,  lie 
was  forced  to  fall  back,  which  he  did,  however,  witliout 
any  confusion.    The  main  body  soon  coming  up  in  sepa- 
rate detachments,  the  battle  became  general,  and  was 
t.  {[MnjtqT  continued  until  night  put  an.  end  to  the  ocHitest    ^Waah- 
^mSS*!^  ington  kept  his  troops  under  arms  during  the  nigbft,  de- 
signing to  renew  the  battle  on  the  comins  morning  ;  bat 
Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  silently  drew  off  his  troops,  and 
proceeded  rapidly  on  his  route  towards  New  York. 

10.  'The  British  left  upon  the  field  of  battle  about  three 
hundred  killed ;    while  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
less  than  seventy.     On  both  sides  many  died  of  the  in. 
tense  heat  of  the  weather,  added  to  the  fatigue  of  the  day. 
y  ^Greneral  Liee,  who  had  been  deeply  irritated  by  the  repri- 
mand of  Washington  on  the  day  of  battle,  addressed  to 
him  two  haughty  and  offensive  letters,  demanding  repa 
I.  flb  mrmt,  ration.     *The  result  was  the  arrest  of  Lee,  and  his  trial, 
^'^^  ^  f)y  a  court  martial,  on  the  charges  of  disobedience  of  or- 
ders,  misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  and  disrespect  to  the 
commander-in-chief.     He  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sos- 
pended  from  his  command  one  year.    He  never  rejoined 
the  army,  but  died  in  seclusion  at  Philadelphia,  just  before 
the  close  of  the  war. 
•  Btom-        11.  'After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  British  pn>> 
SSSiVtSt  ceeded  without  fturt^er  molestation  to  Sandy  Hook,  whom 
mommtm,  jjj^y  ^^^g  taken  on  board  the  British  fleet,  and  transptxtp 
a.  jdr  I.     ed^  to  New  York.   Washmgton  proceeded  to  White  Plains, 
where  he  remained  until  late  in  autumn,  when  he  retired 
kN.p.aM.  to  winter  quarters  at  Middlebrook,^  in  New  Jersey.    *0i 
iiSSi^  the  11th  of  July  the  fleet  of  Count  D'Bstaing  appeared 
^^*^'      off  Sandy  Hool^  but  being  unable  to  pass  the  beur  at  the 
entrance  of  New  Yoric  Bay,  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
design  of  attacking  the  British  fleet,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  Washington,  sailed  for  Newport,   in  Rhode  Island. 
8.  ThB  BrU'  "Soon  after  the  departure  of  D'Bstaing,  several  vessels 
tiakAtet.    ^YTived  at  New  York,  and  joined  the  British  fleet;  when 
Admiral  Howe,  although  his  squadron  was  still  inferior  to 
that  of  the  French,  hastened  to  Rhode  Island  for  the  relief 
of  Greneral  Pigot. 

VoSm?!?'      ^^*  *^^  ^^^  mean  time  General  Sullivan,  with  a  detacb- 

%tiiuvim,    ment  from  Washington's  army,  and  with  reenforoementa 

^i!SS^  ^^^  ^®^  England,  had  arrived  at  Piovidenee>  with  the 

design  of  co-operating  with  the  French  fleet  in  an  attack 

on  the  British  force  stationed  at  Newport.     Sullivan  was 

subsequently  joined  by  Generals  Greene  and  Lafayette^ 
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and  the  army  took  post  at  Tivertoii,^  wheace,  on  the  9th    ITW* 

of  August,  it  crossed  the  eastern  passage  of  the  bay,  and  ^  j^  p  i,,^ 
landed  on  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  Island.^  ^  tiS*^' 

13.  *A  simultaneous  attack  by  land  and  sea  had  been  b.  n!  p.  wr. 
planned  against  the  British ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  ' JJ^^Jfj^ 
tenthy  the  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  appeared  in  sight,  and  D'Es-      <w»efe- 
taing  immediately  sailed  out  to  give  him  battle.     'While  ,  troMiMi- 
each  commander  was  striving  to  get  the  advantage  of  po-  ffg^^ 
sition,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  they  > were  about  to 
engage,  a  violent  storm  arose,*  Which  parted*  the  combat-   e-  Aug.  u. 
ants,  and  greatly  damfiged  the  fleets. 

14.  H3n  the  20th,  D'Estaing  returned  to  Newport,  but     ^"v-  ^ 
Boon  sailed**  to  Boston  to  repair  damages,  contrary  to  the  takmf^thi 
strong  remonstrances  of  the  Americans.      The  British   gj^t^n, 
fleet  returned  to  New  York.     ^General  Sullivan,  in  the  4.  The  onw 
mean  time,  had  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Newport,  but  ^tUSmUm 
seeing  the  allied  fleet  retire,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw      '''^ 
his  army.     The  English  pursued,  and  attacked*  him  in  e.  A«f.  m, 
the  northern  part  of  the  isdand,  but  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.     On  the  night  of  the  30th  Sullivan  re-     Ant.  si. 
gained  the  mainland,  nanowly  escaping  being  intercepted 

by  General  Clinton,  who  arrived  the  next'  day,  with  a   c  Aug:  su 
force  of  four  thousand  men  and  a  light  squadron^  for  the 
relief  of  Newport. 

1&.  ^Finding  Newport  secure.  General  Clinton  return-    s  &»««. 
ed  to  New  York,  and  soon  after  detached  General  Grey    orSttSF 
on  an  ezpeditUHi  i^nst  the  southeni  shores  of  MassachU-    ^^'^iSS^' 
setts,  and  the  adjoining  Wands.     Arriving*  in  Buzzard's  c  Sept  s. 
Bay,*  a  placeof  resort  for  American  privateers,  he  burn- 
ed  about  seventy  sail  of  shipping,— destroyed  a  large 
amount  of  property  in  New  Bedfonif  and  Fair  Haven, 
and  made  a  descent*'  upon  Martha's  Vineyard.    A  similar    h  sept  y. 
expedition,!  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ferguson,  was     i.  saiw 
soon   after  undertaken  against   Little    Egg  Harbor,:|:,in    ^'^^ 
New  Jersey,  by  which  a  considerable  amount  of  stores 
fell  into  the  hands^  of  the  enemy.  j.  oet  t. 

16.  'In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  a  force  of  about  «  jtuoem 
1600  tories  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Col.  John    ••^i"*"*'^* 
Butler  and  the  Indian  chieftain  Brandt,  appeared  near  t)ie 
flourishing  settlements  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,^  situated 

*  BvxxanPs  Bay  Ubb  on  the  8.  eoMt  of  Mm— ahawtf ,  B.  flwm  BJiode  Mmd.  The  diftanee 
from  the  bead  of  this  bay  aoroae  tho  panlnrala  of  Cape  Cod  le  only  fire  miles. 

t  Ntw  Bedford  is  a  laxge  ▼illags  on  the  west  side  of  aa  aim  of  the  sea  that  sets  up  Aram 
BaxEard's  Bay.  A  bridge  near  the  centre  of  the  Tillage  connects  it  irtth  fair  I/ovm  on  the  B. 
side  of  the  stveam. 

t  LiuU  Sgg  Harbor  Bay,  Rirer,  and  Town,  lie  at  the  sontheastern  eztremi^  of  BorUngton 
Co.,  about  sizty-flTe  mUes  soath  from  Sandy  Hook.  The  British  troops  passed  about  flfteen 
BofleB  ap  the  river. 

I  Tlie  name  Wyoming  was  applied  to  a  beantUU  Talley  on  both  sides  of  the  SosqiaehaniM 
m  the  present  eoun^  of  Lnieme,  Pennsylvania.    The  small  Tillsge  of  Wyoming  is  on  tiie  W 
of  U10  SnsqAehanna,  nearly  oppoaito  IHlkesbttre. 
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AHALTais.  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.     About  400  of  the  seu 

^j^^  tiers,  who  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  were  defesloh 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  their  whole  number.  The  fort  c 
Wyoming  was  then  b^ieged,  but  the  garrison,  being  dnvi 
out  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  besiegers^  was  aturkfld,  and 

b.jqir«.     nearly  the  whole  number  was  slain> 

I.  nrf^       17.  The  remnant  in  the  fort,  having  sent  a  &tg  of 

JSSOSSmit,  truce  to  know  what  terms  must  be  expected,  received 
in  reply,  "  The  hatchet."  When  compelled  to  rarreoder 
at  last,  their  women  and  children  were  sliut  up  m  the 
houses  and  barracks,  and  consumed  in  one  general  oao- 
flagration.  The  last  fort  offered  no  resistaoce,  and  shared 
the  same  fate.  All  the  settlements  were  then  ranged 
and  desolated  by  fire  and  sword,  with  the  roost  coldJikoi 
ed  and  r^orseless  barbarity.  The  tones  s^ipeared  toije 
with,  and  even  to  surpass  the  savages  in  tbeae  sceoei  d 
horror, 
t.  MuaHatary      18.  'A  retaliatory  expedition  was  undertaken  m  Ockv 

'''^'**^*^^'  ber,  against  the  Indians  on  the  upper  branches  of  theSgi- 
quehanna  ;*  and  one  early  in  the  following  year,  bj  CoL 
Clark,  against  the  settlements  established  by  the  Canadi- 

t^Tkrirmc-  ans  west  of  the  Alleghanies.     *The  tory  settlen*  filled 
'^'       with  dismay,  hastened  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Uaittd 
States  I  and  the  retreats  of  the  hostile  tribes  on  the  Wt. 
bash*  were  penetrated,  and  their  country  desoUied. 

4.  Attaot  on      19.  *In  November,  a  repetition  of  the  barbarities  J 
wSS-      Wyoming  waa  attempted  by  a  band  of  tones,  r^daii» 

e.N«v.ii.u.  and  Indians,  who  made  an  attack'  upon  the  Cherry  Val- 
leyf  settlement  in  New  York.  Many  of  the  inhabitiflb 
were  killed,  and  others  were  carried  into  captivity ;  bat 
the  fort,  containing  about  two  hundred  aoldiera,  was  not 

i.  Rmm^Mer  taken.     *These  excursions  were  the  only  events,  reqair- 

^£mejf'   ing  notice,  which  took  place  in  the  middle  and  nortbera 

SSSId.    sections  of  the  country  during  the  remainder  of  bie  vear 

1778.     The  scene  of  events  was  now  changed  to  tk 

south,  which  henceforth  became  the  prineipal  theatre  oa 

which  the  British  conducted  offensive  operations. 

t^mmtmentt      20.  *£arly  in  November  the  Count  D'Estaing  sailed* 

julS'"*  for  the  West  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Brit- 

d.  Not.  8.    i^\^  dependencies  in  that  quarter.     On  the  same  day,  tbe 

d.NoT.t.    British  admiral  Hotham  sailed'  from  Sandy  Hook;  ifti 

in  December,  he  was  followed  by  Admiral  Byroo,  wbs 


*  The  Wabiuh  Bltwr  rtoet  In  the  wwtam  part  of  Ohio,  and  after  nmniiif  a  ihoft 
N.W.  into  iDdlaaa,  peeeoe  S.  W.  throngh  that  afeale,  and  thenoa  S.  to  the  Ohio  Blvw, 
•boat  half  the  western  boondarT  of  Indiana. 

t  Cherry  YaUey^  town  and  Tillage,  is  in  Otsego  Go.,  N.  T.,  flfly-two  miles  W.  fleai  Atti^ 
and  abont  fifteen  S  fhxn  the  Mohawk  RiTer.  It  was  flnt  settled  in  1740.  The  tanas^ 
growth  of  Wild  Cheny  nTe  It  the  name  of  C9urry  VaUey^  which  was  Ibr  a  tins  sffJU  li* 
Eiifs  seotion  of  ooontry  8.  and  W.  ofthe  present  TilUice. 
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''-'•''      had  superseded  Admiral  Howe  in  the  commaiid  of  the    ITTS* 
British  fleet.     4q  November  Col.  Campbell,  was  despatch-    ,  c^iu^^gi 
ed»  from  New  York,  by  General  Clinton,  with  a  force  of  ^JSTSSJUir 
about  2000  men,  against  Georgia,  the  iijost  feeble  of  the     GfngUk. 

^u  .      '  ^  o     '  «  Nov.  «r. 

•    -     southern  provmces. 

/'  :v         21.  *Late  in  December  the  troops  landed''  near  Savan-   y^^ 
oah,  which  wasahen  defended^by  the  American  general,    b.  Deosi. 
1  -.        Robert  fiowe,  with  about  600  regular  troops,  and  a  few. 
hundred  militia.     General  Howe  had  recently  returned 
from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Bast  Florida,  and 
his  troops,  still  enfeebled  by  disease,  were  in  a  poor  con- 
dition to  face  the. enemy.  .Being  attacked'^  near  thp  city,    o.  Decs*, 
and  defeated,  with*  the  brokeil  remains  of  his  army  he  re- 
treated up  the  Savannah,  and. took  shelter  by  crossing  into 
South  Carolina. 
*,^ »         22.  'Thus  the  capital  of  Georgia  fell  into  the  hands  of    '^JJJ^?' 
the  enemy  ; — ^the  only  important  acquisition  which  they  g«^  *?* 
had  made  during  the  year.     The  two  hostile  armies  at  the   petuimuof 
north,  after  two-  years'  maneuvering,  had  been  brought   i£to«S£ 
back  to  nearly  the  same  relative  positions  which  they,  oc-      ^'^^ 
cupied  at  the  close  of  1776  ;  and  the  pf lending  party  in  the 
begmning,  now  intrenching  himself  on  New  York  Island, 
was  reduced  to  the  use  of  the  pickaxe  and .  the  spade  fgr 
defence.     *In  the  language  of  Washington,  "  The  hand  of  ^SmwS 
Providence  had  been  so  conspicuous,  in  all  this,  th^t  he  J^SSUSn 
who  lacked  faith  must  have  bieen  worse  than  an  infidel ; 
and  he,  more  than  wicked,  who  had  not  gratitude  to  ac- 
knowledge his  obligations." 


WuMhingum. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 

EVENTS    OP     l'7  7fir.  S^Yi. 

1.  'The  military  operations  during  the  year  1779,  werp     1779. 
carried  on  in  three  separate  quarters.     The  British  force  s.  openuiom 
at  the  south  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  plan  of  re-    ms.  }Sio 
ducing  Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  the  forces  of  Wash-   <»'*<'"*'**'• 
ington  and  Clinton  were  employed  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  Union  ;  and  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  con- 
tended for  superiority  in  the  West  Indies. 

2.  'Soon  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  General  Prevost,  ,^^JS2* 
«:           with  a  body  of  troops  from  East  Florida,  captured**  the  fort  ^IJJ^JJJ^ 

at  Sunbury,*  the  only  remaining  military  post  in  Georgia ;    d.  Jan.  9. 


*  aunOntry  is  on  the  S.  sld«  of  Uodwmy  RiTer,  ftt  tho  head  of  St.  Catharine**  Soond,  aboat 
•natty-eight  milet  S.W.  ftom  Bafannah. 
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^NALY8I8.  after  which,  he  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Colond 
Campbell,  aad  took  the  chief  command  of  the  southern 
British  army.     An  expedition  which  he  sent  against  Port 
a.  Note  and  Royal,*  in  South  Carolina,  was  attacked  by  the  Carolinians 
Map,  p.  i»  under  General  Moukrie,  and,  defeated  with  severe  Joss. 
1  AdvattMQf     3.  'In  order  to' encourage  and  support  the  loyalists,  large 
'^SSfwSt  '**  numbers  of  whom  were  supposed  to  reside  in  the  interior 
and  northern  portions  of  thef  province,  the  British  advanced 
**  ^^^^  ^  Augusta.     *A  body  of  tones,  having  risen  in  arms,  and 
CM  Boyd    having  placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
^*^^^***^     Boyd,  proceeded  along  the  western  frontiers  of  Carolina 
in  order  to  join  the  royal  army,  committing  great  devas- 
tations and  cruelties  on  the  way.     When  near  the  Brit- 
ish posts,   they  were   encountered*  by  Colonel  Pickens 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Carolina  militia,  and,  in  a  des- 
b.Peb.  M.    perate  engagement,  were  totally  defeated.*     Colonel  Boyd 
was  killed,  and  seventy  of  his  men  were  condemned  to 
death,  as  traitors  to  their  country, — ^but  only  five  wercei- 
ecuted. 
i.  BsvedMom     A.  'Encouraged  by  this*  success,  General  Lincoln,  who 
'^necSr   had  previously  been  placed  in  command  of  the  southern 
aSSmnah.    department,  and  who  had  already  advanced   to  the  vest 
bank  of  the^  Sav)innah,  sent  a  detachment  of  neariv  2000 
men,  under  Greneral  Ash,  across  the  river,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  repressing  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  ooD' 
fining  iYfem  to  the  low  country  near  the  ocean. 
i.ik^fbaxQf      5.  *Having  taken  a  station  on  Brier  Creek,f  General 
eMarehs.    -^^^  ^^  surprised  and  defeated*  by  Greneral  Prevosl, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  his  whole  army.     Most  of  the 
militia,  who  fied  at  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy,  were  either 
drowned  in  the  river,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  surrounding 
§.aenerai    marshes.     *The  subjugation  of  Greoma  was  complete: 
and  Greneral  Prevost  now  busied  himself  in  securing  the 
farther  co-operation  of  the  loyalists,  and  in  re-establishing, 
for  a  brief  period,  a  royal  legislature. 
•  BUutttum      6.  'Although^  by  the  repulse  ett  Brier.  Creek,  Greneral 
'di&uff  Lincoln  had  lost  one-fourth  ofhis  army,  yet,  by  the  extreme 
^Stf  "**    exertions  of  the  Carolinians,  by  the  middle  of  April  he  wbs 
enabled  to  'enter  the  field  anew,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
five  thousand  men.     Leaving  General  Moultrie  to  watch 
d.  ApcU  83L    the  movements  of  General  Prevost,  he  commenced^  his 
march  up  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  the  design 
of  entering  Georgia  by  the  way  of  Augusta. 
mowmUta       7.  ''General  Prevost,  in  the  mean  time,  had  marched 
^mSa^    upon  Charleston, 'before  which  he  appeared  on  the  1 1th  of 

^  At  KattiA  CiMk,  on  the  8.  W.  aida  of  the  SavanBah  Rlwr. 
t  BritT  Creek  enMn  the  SaTaanah  flrom  the  west,  flfty-thxea  mflat  M. 
tiMttle  vaa  flroght  on  the  N.  bank,  near  the  Savannah. 
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May,  and,  on  the  following  day,  summoned  the  town  to    ITT^. 
surrender ;  but  the  approach  of  Lincoln  soon  compelled 
him  to  retreat.     On  the  2(Hh  of  June  the  Americans  at- 
tacked*  a  diyision  of  the  enemy  advantageously  posted  at  a.ju0  9i 
the  pass  of  Stono  Ferry,*  but,  after  a  severe  action,  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.     The  British  soon  after 
established  a  post  at  Beaufort,^  on  Port  Royal  Island,  after  b.  saeMap 
which  the  main  body  of  the  army  retired  fo  Savannah.      ^  ^' 
The  unhealthiness  of  the  season  prevented,  during  seve- 
nd   months,  any  farther  active  operations   of  me  two 
•armies. 

8.  ^While  these  events  were  transpiring  at  the  South,  i.  riuMm 
the  forces  of  Clinton,  at  the  North,  wer^  employed  in  vari-  ^cii»io^ 
OI18  predatory  incursions ; — ^ravaging  the  coasts,  and  plun- 
dering the  country,  with  the  avowed  object  of  rendering 
(he  colonies  of  as' little  avail  ?ub  possible  to  their  new  allies 
$he  French. 

.    9.  'In  February,  GJovernor  Tryon,  at  the  head  of  about  «.  yoj^^rnr- 
IdOO  men,  proceeded  from  Kingsbridge,'^  as  tar  as  Horse  tSntoSSh 
Neek,  in  Connecticut,,  where  he  destroyed  some  salt  works,  pSSSe^ 
snd  plundered  the  inhabitants,  but  otherwise  did  little  dam-  ^  jf^gn. 
age.  .  General    Putnam,  being   accidentally    at   Horse 
Neck,*'  hastily  collected  about  a  hundred  men,  and  having  d.  n^in. 
placed  them,  with  a  couple  of  old  field-pieces,  on  the  high  "^jg**^ 
gmund  near  the  meeting-hotise,  contiiiued  to  fire  upon  the 
enemy  until  the  British  dragoons  were  ordered  \6  charge 
upon  him  ;  when,  ordering  his  men  to  retreat  and  form  on 
a  hill  at  a  liftle  distance,  he  put  spdrs  to  his  steed,  and 
plunged  down  the  precipice  at  the  church ;  escaping  nin- 
injured  by  the  many  balls  that  were  fired  at  him  in  his 
desert. 

10.  'In  an  expedition  against  Virginia,  public  and  pri-  s.  E*p§iukm 
vate  property,  to  a  large  amount,  was  destroyed'  at  Nor-  ^'fSSa^ 
iblk,  Portsmouth,!  and  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,    «•  "^  "• 
— the  enemy  every  where  marking  their  route  by  cruelty 

and  devastation.     ^In  an  expedition  up  the  Hudson,  con-  ^^S^^ 
ducted   by  General  Clinton   himself.  Stony  Pointt  was  '^S^ 
abandoned,'  and  the  garrison  at  Verplank's  Foint^  was    g.jimei.' 
forced  to  surrender*  after  a  short  but  spirited  resistance.  ••^Jgjy 
Both  places  were  then  garrisoned  by  the  enemy.  ii£lS!i' 

11.  •Early  in  July,  Governor  Trjron,  with  about  2600  ^'isehaa. 


•  aHoHO  fkrvy,  tra  mllM  W.  from  Cluurltitoii,  li  tlM  pMMgtt  aeroM  Stpno  iZMW,  leading 
CMnb  Johii*f  Idii&d  to  the  mainland. 

t  FkfrtsmoutJL  VlrginU,  la  on  the  west  side  of  Blinbeth  RItv,  oppodte  to,  and  one  mila  dlf- 
imft  from  Moriblk.    (Bee  Norfolk^  p.  «2.)  _  .    «.  ^    ^ 

1  Stony  Point  la  a  high  vodnr  promontonr  at  the  head  of  HaTerstrnw  Baj,  on  the  W.  hank 
of  Hudson  Biver,  about  forty  mUesN.  from  Mew  York.    A  Ught-hovae  has  beoa  aiMtad  on  the 

bo  of  the  old  tort.    (See  Map,  p.  «77.)  ^    ^^_    .,.^^_^  ^. 

I    r<fptoifc*s  J^Mil  lBOBthoKild»rftb8HidaoBilltfar,iiSMr^oroaiito  Slonj  Patit  (8s» 

p.  977.) 
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ANALTBis.  men,  was  despatched,  against  the  maritime  towns  of  God- 
'"^    'j^  necticut.    In  this  expedition  New  Haven*  was  plundered/ 
\jii^s.     and  Bast  Haven,  Fairfield,  and  Norwalk,  wefe  zeduoed 
a.  Ttb-iaui.  to  ashes. «     Various  acts  of  cruelty  were  committed  on  the 
defenceless   inhabitants;    and   yet  the  infamous  Tryon 
boasted  of  his  clemency,  declaring  that  the  existeDceof  a 
single  house  on  tlie  coast  was  a  monument  of  the  king's 
mercy. 
1.  Mteaphtrt      12.  *  While  Tryon  was  desolating  the  coasts  of  Connec- 
^{SStt^    ticut,  the  Americans  distinguished  themselves  by  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  which  occurred  during  the 
war.     This  was  the  recapture  of  Stony  Point,  on  the 
July  IS.     Hudson.    *0n  the  15th  of  July  General  Wavne  advanced 
ybM^rSSf  against  this  fortress,  and  arrived  at  the  works  in  the  eve- 
***^-     ning,  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy.     Dividing 
his  force  into  two  columns,  both  marched  in  order  ana 
silence,  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets. 
t.atieom^      13.  'As  they  were    wading  through  a  deep,  morass, 
^^fSS^'    which  was  covered  by  the  tide,  the  EngUsK  opened  upon 
them  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  and  of  cannon  loaded 
iMh.  iMh.    with  grape  shot ;  but  nothing  could  check  the  impetuosi^ 
of  the  Americans.     They  opened  their  way  with  the  bay- 
onet,—scaled  the  fort,— rand  tte  two  columns  met  in  the 
«.  Th€  umm  Centre  of  the  vi^ks.     ^The  British  lost  upwards  of  six 
mnchtidt.  Y^j^Qjjj^  Yaevk  in  killed  and    prisoners,  besides  a  laige 

amount  of  military  stores.     The  American  loss  was  aboot 

one  hundred. 

s.  Fmam        14.  ,*Soon  after  the  taking  of  Stony  Point,  Major  Lee 

d^a^it     ^'^n*"^**  *  Brit|/Bh  garrison  at  Paulus  Hook,* — killed 

%^ By  what  thirty,  and  todL  one  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners.     These 

«*2J5;jf^  successes,  however,  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 

cimm^Jl^  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  a  British  poet  which  had  rs- 

r  ThAotuac  cently  been  established  on  the  Penobscot  River.     *A  flotilla 

MPsnotMoi.  ^f  3»y  gj^j  fyx/oA  out  by  Massachusetts,  proceeded  against 

«.  Arrived    the  placc.*     After  a  useless  delay,  during  a  siege  of  15 

^  ^*'     days,  the  Americans  were  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to 

the  assault,  when  a  British  fleet  suddenly  made  its  appear* 

f  Aof  IS.    ance,  and  ^ttacked*^  and  destroyed  the  flotilla.     Most  of  the 

soldiers  and  sailors  who  escaped  made  their  way  back  by 

land,  through  pathless  forests,  enduring  the  extremities  of 

hardship  and  suflhring. 

•  Bmtttuim      15.  'The  Six  Nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas, 

^'^aSf.^^'  incited  by  British  agents,  had  long  carried  on  a  distress- 

8.  E9p9diHan  ing  warfare  against  the  border  settlements.  *To  check  th^ 

'^tSSS^  depredations,  a  strong  force  under  the  command  of  Gen- 


•  JVwihw  Book,  BOW  JuMj  atj,  Is  a  point  tf  iMid  on  th*  W.  tU*  of  th»  HadMs, 
XevTotkCi^.    (Sot Mi^ p. aw.) 
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«nJ  Sallivan,  was  sent  against  them  during  the  summer  ITT^* 

of  this  year.     Proceeding*   up  the   Susquehanna,  from  ^j^iyai. 
Wyoming,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  at  Tioga  Point* 

he  was  joined*  by  General  James  Clinton,  •from  the  banks  v  ai*.  h 
of  the  Mohawk,  with  an  additional  force  of  1600.     f 

16.  'On  the  29th  of  August  they  found  a  body  of  In-  ,^?5JJJ^ 
diahs  and  tories  strongly  fortified  at  EImira,t  where  was  qT^a*  c^ 
fought  the  "  Battle  of  the  Chemung/'  in  which  the  enemy  *"***^* 
were  defeated   with  such  loss  that  they  abandoned  all 

.thoughts of  farther  resistance.     'Sullivan  then  laid  waste  t-Nesifntm- 
the  Indian  country  as  far  as  the  Grenes6e  River,  j:  burned  ^'Su^S^ 
forty  villages,  and  destroyed  more  th^in  one  hundred  and  Aug..  8«pc. 
fifly  thousand  bushels  of  corn.     'The  Indians  were  great-  3  ^guatrfthi 
ly  intimidated  by  this  expedition-,  and  their  future  incur-  «*J«*««. 
8i<Hi8  became  Jess  formidable,'  antf  less  freqneiit. 

17.  *BaHyinSeptember,  the  Count  D'Estaing,  returning  4  ThetUf 
from  the  West  Indies,  appeared*  with  his  fleet  on  the  coast  ^^^^1^ 
of  Greorgia,  and  soon  after,  in  concert  with  the  American 

ibiee  under  Greneral  Lincoln,  laid  siege  to  Savahnah. 
Afker  the  expiration  of  a  month,  an  assault  was  made<>  on  d.  oet  t. 
the  enemy's  works,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand  men  in'  killed  atfd  wounded. 
Count  Puiaski,  a  celebrated  Polish  nobleman,  who  had  es- 
poused the  eause  of  the  states,  was  mortally  wounded. 

18.  *Tke  repulse  from  Savannah  was  soon  followed  by  s.  fioeni»ctai 
be  abandonment  of  the  enterprise — Count  D'Estaing  again  ^^USSfnm 
leparting'  with  his  whole  fleet  from  the  American  coast,  «««»««*• 

and   Greneral   Lincoln   retreating*   into  South  Carolina. 

Late  in  October,  Sir  Henry  Clmton',  fearing  an  attack 

from  the  French  fleet,  ordered  his  forces  in  Rhode  Island 

to  withdraw  to  New  York.     The  retreat'  was  effected   t  oci.  a. 

with  so  much  haste,  that  the  enemy  lefl  behind  them 

all  their  heavy  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores. 

10.  *During'the  summer  of>this  year,  Spain,  anxious  to  c  neetem- 
recover  Gibrtdtar,§  Jamaica,  and  the  two  Floridas,  seized  '^'g^*'*'' 
the  fiivorable  opportunity  for  declaring*  war  against  Great   c-  June  u. 
Britain.     'An  immense  French  and  Spanish  armada  soon  7  Attempt  f 
after  appeared^*  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  with  the  evident  ^"'gSato^*^ 
design  of  invading  the  kingdom  ;  but  a  variety  of  disasters     h.  auc. 

defeated  the  project.  '  ViSSfiJjt 

20.  ?At  the  very  time  when  a  landing  was  designed  at  Ply-     pnseet. 


*  noga  Point  i«  atthe  conflxtenoe  of  the  Tioga  Rlrer  and  the  Sasquehanna,  {n  the  norfli- 
m  part  of  Pefnnsylraala.  Tke  jriUage  of  Athens  now  oconptea  the  place  of  SolliTan's  encamp- 
ment. 

t  EbnkrtL,  formerly  called  N^wtoxeny  i«  sitaated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Chemnng  or  Tk>fR 
Bivw.  about  twenty  miles  N.  W.  from  Tioga  Pdnt. 

t  The  Geneve  KiTer  rises  in  PennsylTania,  and  running  N.  throagh  New  York,  enters  Labi 
Onlarlo  seren  miles  N.  of  Rochester. 

f  G^rattar  is  a  wall  known,  high  and  narrow  promontory.  In  the  S.  of  Stwln,  on  tha  stnll 
vtUeb  connects  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean.    (See  Map,  p.  429.; 
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ANALTiw.  mouth,  a  violent  gale^  from  the  northeaat  diove  the  oom- 

g.^,^.     bined  fleet  from  the  channel  into  the  open  sea.     Added  to 

this,  a  violent  epideaiic,  raging  among  the  soldiers,  swept 

1.  sf«M^  off  more  than  five  thousand  of  thefr  number.     'The  im- 

^^'^^'^'    portant  post  of  Gibraltar,  however,  was  soon  after  besieged 

smp.  4m.   by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  siege 

was  vigorously  carried  on,  but  without  success,  during 

most  of  the  Remaining  three  years  of  the  war. 

sopcn.         21.  'On  the  2dd  of  September,  one  of  the  mosi  bloody 

^Stonuu'  Qftvftl  battles  ever  known  was  fought  on  the  coast  of  SooU 

*°^im^  land,  between  a  flotilla  of  French  and  American  vessels 

under  the  command  of  Pbul  /ones,  and  two  English  frig- 

sEomttnf  ates  that  were  convoying  a  fleet  of  merchantmen.    'At 

tha  batas.    ^^^  ^^^  seven  in  the  evei^ing,  the  ship  of  Jones,  the  Bod 

b.  Good  Man  Homme  Richard,^  of  40  guns,  engaged  the  Serapis,  a 

'^'°'**^     British  frigate  of  44,  under  command  of  Captain  Pearson. 

The  two  frigates  coming  in  Qontact,  Jones  lashed  them 

together,  and  in  this  situation,  fpr  two  houra,  the  battle  ra. 

ged  with  incessant  fury,  while  neither  thought  of  sumo. 

dering. 

22.  While  both  shipa  were  on  fire,  and  the  Richard  on 
the  point  of-  sinking,  the*  American  frigate  Alliance  cams 
up,  and,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  discharged  her  broad- 
side into  the  Richard.  Discovering  her  mistake,  she  fell 
with  augmented  fury  on  the  Serapis,  which  soon  surren- 
dered. Of  three  hundi^ed  and  seventy-five  men  thit 
were  on  board  the  vessel  of  Jones,  three  hundred  wen 
killed  or  wounded.  .  The  Richard  sUnk  soon  after  her 
crew  had  taken  possessibn  of  the  conquered  vessel.  At 
the  same  time  the  remaining  English  frigate,  after  a  severe 
engagement,  was  captured. 
vilSu^^  ^Thus  terminated  the  most  important  military  events 

nmui^wL  of  1779.     The  flattering  hopes  inspired  in  the  minds  of 
the  Americans,  by  the  alliance  with  France  in  the  former 
year,  had  not  been  realized ;  and  the  failure  of  everf 
scheme  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  French  fleet, 
had  produced  a  despondency  of  mind  unfavorable  to  great 
8.  ounntum  exertions.     'The  American  army  was  reduced  in  number, 
MmmyMur  and  badly  clothed ;  the  national  treasury  was  empty ;  oon- 
theptopu.    gpggg  ^H3  without  Credit ;  and  the  rapidly  diminbhiog 
value  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  brought  dis- 
tress upon  all  classes,— occasioned  the  ruin  of  thousands, 
and  even  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  army. 
t-BMomeu      24.  'On  the  part  of  Britain,  a  far  difierent  scene  was 
uon^andher  presented.     Notwithstanding  the  formidable  combination 
SSSu%r%e  of  enemies  which  now  threatened  her,  she  displayed  the 
SSVSm.  TnosX  astoniishing  resources,  and  made  renewed  exertiooi 
for  the  conquest  of  the  colonies.    Parliament  voted  for  the 
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Bervioe  of  the  year  ITd^*  eighty-five  thousand  seamen,    ITM* 
and  thirty-five  thousand  troops,  in  addition  to  those  aliheady  ' 

abroad ;  and,  for  the  service  of  the  same  year,  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  the  enoimous  sum  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

EVENTS    OF    1780.  SM/Mraf 

Cfla^ter  VIL 

1.  ^DintiNG  the   year  1780)  military  operations,  were   1.8mm  qf 
mostly  suspended  in  the  North,  in  consequenoe-  of  the  *'^!SSSiS^ 
transfer  of  the  scene  of  action  to  the  Carolines.     'Late  in  "^J^^^ 
December  9f  the  previous  year.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  leav-  qfoen  cun- 
ing  General  Knyphausen  at  New  York,  sailed*  with  the  'nSeSS^ 
bulk  of  his  army  to  the  South,  under  convoy  of  Admiral  *XSIS?^ 
Arbuthnot,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Greorgia  late  in  ^|^^^ 
January.     On  the  10th  of  February  he  departed  from       ittiL 
Savannah  for  the  siege  of  Charleston,  then  defended  by 
GSeneral   Lincoln,  and    afler  taking   possession^  of  the    b.  Fob.  11. 
islands  south  of  the  city,  crossed'  the  Ashley  River  with  cMarehA. 
the  advanee  of  the  army,  and  on  the  first  of  April  com^     April  t. 
menoed  erecting  batteries  within  weight  hundred  yards  of 

the  American  works. 

2.  "On  the  9th  of  April,  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  favored     Apditi 
by  a  strong  southerly  wind  and  the  tide,  passed  Fort  Moul-  lrb£lu!£ 
trie  with  little  damage,  and  anchored  his  fleet  in  Charles* 
ton  harbor,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  city.     ^A  summons"* 


to  surrender  being  rejected,  the  English  opened**  their  W-  ^/"^^ttT* 
teries  upon  the  town.    *The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  s.  aen.  Bu- 
rn order  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  the  militia,  and,  pos-  H^JSHiSt 
sibly,  succor  the  city,  hwi  assembled  a  corps  under  the  '^JSt^ 
command  of  Creneral  Huger  on  the  upper  part  of  Cooper 
River,  at  a  place  called  Monk's  Comer.*     Against  this 
post  Clinton  sent  a  detachment  of  fourteen  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Webster,  Tarleton,  and  Ferguson,  which 
succeeded  in  surprisuig*  the  party, — putting  the  whole  to  e.  April  14. 
flight, — and  capturing  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  clothing, 

and  ammunition.  ^  

3.  *Soon  after,  an  American  corps  was  surprised^  on  ^SUSSSS^ 
the  Santee,f  by  Colonel  Tarleton.     The  enemy  overran    f.M^t. 


•JfbiiA*«  CbnwrtooattMW.ridi  tf  GooimBlTar,UiiityiDi]MN.ihniC]iAr^         (8m 

tlap,  iMxt  pure.) 

t  AMf«e&«ir,  tU  priBdpid  iItot  of  Sooth  OHdUnft,  b  tioMd  bj  «Iw  MnftMMt  «f  fkt 
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ANALTHs.  the  country  on  the  left  side  of  the  Cooper  River, — Fofl 

y^.      Moultrie  surrendered  on  the. 6th  of  May, — and  Cb&Hestoa 

thus  found  itself  completely  incloeed  by  the  British  fiircea^ 

with  no  proepeot  of  relief,  either  by  land  or  by  sea.     In 

this  eztremily,  the  fortificfttiona  being  mostly  beaten  down, 

mru     and  the  enemy  prepared  for  an  assault,  on  the  I2tlii>f 

May  ibe  city  surrendered.      General  Lincoln  and  the 

troops  under  his  command  becfame  prisoners  of  war. 

i.Xiv^i-        4.  'Having  possession  of  the  capital,  General  CUntoo 

talSttemm-  made  preparations  for  recovering  the  rest  of  the  province, 

"^  wt"""  s'^'^  '"''  re-establishing  royal  authority.  Three  expediiioni 

which  he  despatched  into  the  country  were  completely 

successful.  One  seized  the  important  post  of  Nioety-WE  ;* 

another  scoured  (he  country  bardering  on  the  SavannBli; 

while  Lord  Comwollis  passed  the  Santee,  and  made  him- 

%  Oil.  Bar    self  master  of  Georgetown.'!'     'A  body  of  about  400  le- 

^'^       publicans,  under  Colonel  Buford,  retreating  towards  North 

Caiolma,  being  pursued  by  Colonel  Tsrleton,  end  orer- 

■  Hwn     taken*  at  Wax  haw  Creek,^  was  entirely  out  to  pieces. 

».  Bacamaf  'Many  of  the  inhabitants  now  joined  the  royal  standard ; 

^i^'SSi    and  Clinton,  seeing  the  pnwinee  in  tranquillity,  left  Lend 

*'^!^^''^  Comwallis  in  command  of  the  southern  forces ;  and,  early 

b.jwi.    in  June,  with  a  large  body  of  his  trgops,  embarked*  fix 

New  York. 
»M5twm       ^'  *^'''  notwithstanding  the  apparent  tranquillity  whioh 
amtfiL     prevailed  at  the  time  of  Clinton's  departure,  bani^  of  pa- 
triots, under  daring  leaders,  soon  began  to  collect  no  the 
frontiers  of  the  province,  and,  by  sudden  attacks,  to  gi« 
much  annoyance  to  the  royal  troops.     ■Colonel   Sumpter, 
*  ''^^'*"''  in  particular,  distinguished  himself  in  these  desultory  ei- 
Id  an  attack'  which  he  made  on  a  party  of 
TH  iuuu».  British  at  Rocky  Mount^  be  wis 
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lepulsed,  but  not  duheartened.  He  soon  after  turpri-  ITM.' 
aed  and  completely  defeated'  a  lar^  body  of  British  reg-  ^^  ^ 
ulara  and  tones  posted  at  Hanging  Rock.*  'This  parti-  i  v*tm^ 
aui  warfare  restored  confidence  to  the  republicans,— -dis.  "^Jjy^" 
heartened  the  loyalists, — and  ooofined  Jo  more  narrow 
limits  the  operations  of  the  enemy. 

6.  *ln  the  mean  time  a  atnHig  fbroe  from  the  North,  i  iiii.iii..i« 
nnder  General  Gates,  was  approachiog  for  the  relief  of  ^tefSoT' 
tbe  soudiem  proTinces.     The  British  general.  Lord  Raw. 

doD,  oD  receiving  tidings  of  the  approach  of  Gates,  con- 
centrated his  forces  at  Camden.f  wheK  he  was  soon  after 
joined*  by  Lord  Comwallis  from  Charleston.  On  the  b.  aw  w;  il 
night  of  the  15th  of  August,  Gates  advanced  from  Cler- 
inont,:^  with  the  view  of  aurpriein^  the  British  camp.  At 
tbe  same  time  Comwallia  and  Rawdon  were  advancing 
from  Camden,  with  the  design  of  surprising  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

7.  'The  two  vanguards  met  in  the  night  near  Sanders'  *.  aa^y 
Creek,  when  some  aliinnishing  ensued,  and  in  the  mom-     "otSSl 
ing  a  general  engagement  commenced*  between  the  two    o.  aw.u; 
armies.     The  first  ousel  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle. 

Tlie  Vii^nia  and  Carolina  militia  wavsring,  the  British 
charged  them  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  soon  put  them  to 
flight ;  but  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  regiments  bus. 
taued  tbe  fight  with  great  gallanlry,  and  several  times 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retire.  At  length,  being  chained 
in  the  flank  by  Tarleton's  cavalry,— surrounded, — and 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  they  were  forced  to  ^ve  way, 
and  the  rout  became  general. 

8.  'The  Americans  lost  in  this  unfortunate  engagnnent,  ^Lmmif 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  about  a  thousand  men,  uxaStSi. 
besides  all  their  artillery,  ammuniticn  wagons,  and  much 

of  their  baggage.§     The  Baron  de  Kalb,  second  in  com- 
mand, was  mortally  wounded.    The  British  reported  their  , -_,.,-^ 
Ices  at  three  hundred  and  twenty-five.     'With  the  rem-      oua. 
nant  of  bis  forces  Gates  rapidly  retreated  to  Hillsboro',|{ 
io  North  Carolioa.  u 

9.  The  defeat  of  Gates  was  soon  followed 


VaCan*  Blnr,  tn  tta*  iiiiMiil  '—-"*—  CmmQ,  mud  tinrat  tUrtl'- 
tn  dDh  N.  ftoB  Qmilii,    (Ssg  Map,  |i(*<wIIdi  Mg*.) 

I  CtadtK  !•  oa  ih«  K  buk  «(  Um  wUu«,  &0  mllM  N.W. 
ftiB  ChBriHloa.  TIh  tattlg  of  llw  VMti  look  plw  %  Httk  N. 
ftsm  Sudut'  OiMk,  rtontdBbtmllaN.ftoBCuidn.    (Bm 

xdluDHe.) 

Mlt  EhbtMl  Bdba  K.  from  O 
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AHALTBis.  by  the  surprise  and  dispersioa  of  Sumptei^s  oorpe.     This 

' officer,  yrho  had  already  advanced  between  Camden  and 

CharlestOQ,  on  learning  the  misfortune  of  his  superior 
retired  promptly  to  the  upper  parts  of  Carolina,  but  at 
Fishing-Creek^  his  troops  were  surprised  by  Tarielon's 
a.  Aoff.  18.    cavalry,  and  routed^  with  great  slaughter, 
i  ifciiiMrii       10.  *Comwallis,  again  supposing  the  province  suhdned, 
S!SSi&.  adopted  measures  of  extreme  severity,  in  order  to  corapd 
a  submission  to  royal  authority.     Orders  were  given  to 
hang  every  militia  man  whq,  having  once  served  with  the 
British,  haid  afterwards  joined  the  Americans ;  and  those 
who  had  formerly  submitted,  but  had  taken  part  in  the  re- 
cent revolt,  were  imprisoned,  and  their  property  was  taken 
t.«0kef<(f  from  them  or  destroyed.     *But  these  rigorous  measuras 
^^TaZ^   failed  to  accomplish  their  object ;  for  al£ough  the  spirit 
of  the  people  was  overawed,  it  was  not  subdued.    The 
cry  of  vengeance  rose  from  an  exasperated  people,  and 
the  British  standard  became  an  object  of  execration. 
a€U.fkrrv      11.  'In  September,  Comwallis  detached  ColoDel  Per. 
'^wmii^  guson  to  th^  frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  puiposa 
of  encouraging  the  loyalista  to  take  arms.     A.  conoden^ 
Ue  number  of  the  most  profligate  and  abandoiied  repaired 
to  his  standardy  and,  under  the  conduct  of  their  leader, 
committed  excesses  so  atrocious,  that  the  highly  exatper- 
ated  militia  collected  to  intercept  their  maroh,  and  anning 
themselves  with  whatever  chance  threw  in  their  way,  at- 
tacked the  party  in  the  post  which  they  had  choseo  at 
4.  JtanUf  of  King's  Mountain^t    *The  attack^  was  furious,  and  the  de- 
MoSSSin.   fence  exceedingly  obstinate;    but  after  a  bloody  fight, 
k  Oat  T.     Ferguson  himself  was  slain,  and  three  hundred  of  hb 
men  were  .killed  or  wounded.    Eight  hundred  prisooen 
were  taken,  and  amongst  the  spoil  were  fifteen  hundrod 
stands  of  arms.     The  American  loss  was  about  twenty. 

12.  ^Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  General  Suroplar, 
he  had  again  collected  a  band  of  volunteers,  with  wbidi 
he  continued  to  harass  the  enemy ;  and  although  many 
plans  were  laid  for  his  destruction,  they  all  foiled  in  the 
«:!f«iNi&  execution.  In  an  attack*  which  was  made  on  him  \fj 
Vuvw.  Major  Wemys,  the  British  were  defeated,  and  their  com- 
manding officer  taken  prisoner.^  On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber he  was  attacked  1^  Colonel  Tarleton,  at  Blackstocks,^ 


_  Oruk  aoton  tte  Watem  ftom  ttM  W.,  about  thb^  mOM  H.W. 
Cbt  Msp,  p.  808.) 

t  Kmg*»  MmmlUdn  it  aa  «mliiano»  jiear  tht  bomulMT  batUMB  H.  OuoBna  and  a 
W.  tf  tba  Oatawba  Blrer.    (8m  Mq>.  p.  898.; 

t  ThU  oecamd  On  the  eaatam  buik  of  Broad  RHw  (a  aaiUiam  braiwh  oTlha 
a  ptooe  called  ^ViA^tom^Pmy,  68  miles  NW.ftomOamdoa.    (Sae  Map,  p.  SOL) 

f  lMfic*aroei^«toei>  theioathwnbaak  of  Tiger  Mtbt  (aweetani  Manchof  Bwad  BherJIatht 
Wtacn  part  of  Union  County,  aereDty-flro  mttea  N.W.  fhn  Ounden.  (See  Hap,  p.  8&^ 
IXhan  ii  another  plaoe  called  Blaolutoeka  in  Gbaite  OooBty,  Ibnr  Bdki  eait  frea  tUi.; 
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but  after  a  severe  loss  Tarleton  was  oUigeci^to  retreat,    ITfu 
leaying  Sumpter  in  quiet  possession  of  .the  field. 

13.  ^Another  zealous  officer,  Gener^Ll  Marion,  likewise  i. 
distinguished  himself  in  this  partisan  warfare,  and  by 
cutting  off  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  keeping 
Ibe  tones  in  check,  diil  the  American  cause  valuable  ser- 
vice.    *No  farther  evctnts  of  importance  took  place  in  the  s 
South  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  we.  now  re-  SSSi^7 
turn  to  notice  the  few  which  occurred  during  die  summer    '^  ''^^' 
in  the  northern  provinces. 

14.  'Early  in  June,  five  thousand  men,  ^nder  General   \^J^^ 
Knyphausen,  passed*  from  Staten  Island  into  New  Jersey,  mn^aesptH' 
—occupied  Elizabethtown, — ^burned  Connecticut  Farms,*  '*^jl5!S£^ 
^-«nd  appeared  before  Springfield ;  but  the  advance  of  a    ^^^'^^* 
body  of  trpops  from  Morristown,  induced  them  to  with- 
draw.    Soon  after,  the  enemy  again  advanced  into  New 
Jeney,  but  they  were  met  and  repulsed  by  the  Americans 

at  Springfield. 

15.  ^On  the  10th  of  July  the  Admiral  de  Temay  ar-  «.  JrrfMi^ 
rived  at  Newport,^  with  a  Freiich  fleet,  having  on  board  tSm^IU 
aiz  thousand  nusn,  under  the  command ,  of  the  Count  de  ^SSSm 
RochfUBbeau.  Although  hiffh  expectations  had  been  in-  ^S!S!£^^ 
dttlged  from  the  assistance  of  so  powerful  a  fi>roe  against  m»m«d«. 
the  enemy,  yet  no  enterprise  of  importance  was  under-  ^SoSd'* 
taken,  and  the  operations  of  both  parties,  at  the  North, 

were  mostly  suspended  during  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son. 

16.  'While  defeat  at  the  South,  and  disappointment  at  %.  Bmgenm 
the  North,  together  with  the  exhausted  state  of  the  finan-  JreaSSXng 
ees,  and  an  impoverished  country,  were  openly  endanger-  ^tSS^ 
Ing  the  American  cause,  domestic  treachery  was  secretly 
plottinir  its  ruin.     The  traitor  was  Amdd :— one  of  the  %  vmowm 
first  to  resist  British  aggression,  and,  hitherto,  one  of  the  amdwimtif 
most  intrepid  defenders  of  American  liberty.     In  recom^  mtdqfhtm. 
pense  for  his  distinguished  services,  congress  had  appointed 

him  commandant  at  Philadelphia,  soon  after  the  evacua- 
tkm  of  that  city  by  the  English. 

17.  ^Here  he  lived  at  great  expense,  indulged  in  ga-  r.  Tih»AaMto 
ming,  and,  having  squandered  his  fortune,  at  length  ap-  '^'aSSmT 
propriated  the  public  funds  to  his  own  uses.  Although  trSimliat 
convicted  by  a  court-martial,  and  reprimanded  by  Wadii-  *••»*«•* 
ington,  he  dissembled  his  purposes  of^  revenge,  and  having 
obtained  the  command  of  the  important  fortress  of  West 
Point,t  he  privately  engaged  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands 

•  Cbmuttitmi  F^nns,  now  etOM   Umon,  li  rfx  miki  8.W.  ftom  Newmrk,  on  «lw  imA 

fton  EUnklMttitown  to  Spitagfltld. 
t  ThetaBMstantfbvtiwTlMPblBttegttQatodOBtlievwtlmkortte 

mflMfromNiBwToxlcGltr.    Itto the ttt of  Uw Untted  Strtw  MUttMy Acadway,  nHliiMirt 

1>j«Btof  CoDCveMinlBiH.    (awM«p,p.S77.) 
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AKALTBM.  of  tKe  eoei^y,  for  10,000  pounds  sterling,  and  a  oommiann 

as  brigadier  in  the  British  army. 

i.»MarJtHr       13.  ^To  Major  Andre,  aid-de^camp  to  Sir  Henry  CSin- 

ton,  and  adjutant-general  of  the  British  arniy^  a  young 

and  amiable  officer  of  uncommon  merit,  the  busmeas  of 

%  oinum-  ne£K)tiatin£r  with  Arnold  was  intrusted.     'Having  passed 

wMehhowoi  up  the  Hudson,  near  to  West  Point;  for  the  purpose  of 

^'^'iiS^    holding  a  conference  with  the  traitor,  and  bdlng  obliged 

ft.  Sept  89.  to  attempt  a  return  by  land  ;  when  near  Tarrytown*  he 

Sas  Stopped*  by  three  militia  soldiers, — John  Paulding, 
avid  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wert ;  who,  after  search- 
ing their  prisoner,  conducted  him  to  Colonel  Jamesoo, 
%.AHuUP9»'  their  commanding  officer.     'Andre  was  incautiously  saf- 
*''*'      feted  to  write  to  Arnold;  when  the  latter,  taking  the 
alarm,  immediately  escaped  on  board  the  Vuhufe,  a  Biit- 
Ish  vessel  lying  in  the  river. 
A.Tf^£t^^      19.  ^The  unfortunate  Andre  was  tried  by  eourt-mar. 
'^^*^      tial ;  upon  his  own  confession  he  was  declared  a  «py,  and, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  was  coo- 
8.  Whatman  deomed  to  death.     *  Arnold  received  the  stipulated  reward 
'"'mS['^  of  his  treason  ;  but  even  his  new  companions  viewed  tbB 
traitor  with  contempt,  and  the  world  now  execrates  his 
•  Timeap'  name  and  memory.     'Bach  of  the  captors  of  Andre  ie> 
'^dra.^^  ceived  the  thanks  of  congress,  a  silver  medal,  and  a  penska 
for  life. 

7.  areum-  '  20.  ^In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  another  Euiopeu 
'iSSSl^Sir  power  was  added  to  the  open  enemies  of  England.  Hoi- 
wSr  wStf  ^^^^'  je&lous  of  the  naval  superiority  of  Britain,  had  loog 

Boumd.  |)een  friendly  to  the  American  cause ;  she  had  given  ea- 
oouragement  and  protection  to  American  privateers,  sod 
had  actually  commenced  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  widi 
congress,  the  discovery  of  which  immediately  called  fitfth 

!».  um.  m    a  declaration^  of  war  on  the  part  of  England. 

8.  BituMttom  21.  'Thus  the  American  Revolution  had  already  invol- 
Jf£tp^i,  ^^  England  in  war  with  three  powerful  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  yet  her  exertions  seemed  to  increase  with 
the  occasions  that  called  them  forth.  Parliament  agala 
granted  a  large  amount  of  money  for  the  public  service  of 
the  coming  year,  and  voted  the  raising  of  immense  anut- 
ments  by  sea  and  land. 

•  SnvryloinilB  on  UmB.  bftnk  of  Um  Hiid«m.  bpnty-elsht  ndlM  N.  tnm  NevToA.    (Bm 

Jfftp.p.M8.)  AndrewftSftneftfeadaboatftqnartMroramilftN.  fhimClift^rfUac**  Bmwmtm 
cnted  ftnd  burled  on  the  W.  aide  of  the  river,  e  qnaxiar  of  a  mile  vert  firem  Um  liOat^f  ctfa$ 
mot  a  ftw  rod!  touOk  of  the  Mew  JeiMj  line. 


CHAPTER  YIII 
EVENTS    OP    1781.  ^^m^ 

1.  'TsE  condition  of  the  army  of  Washiogton,  at  the  vxiutf 
beginning  of  the  year  1781,  was  widely  different  from  that  "oIamI^ 
of  the  royal  forces  under  the  command  of  Clinton.  While  iHSJS^if 
the  latter  were  abundantly  supplied  with  all'the  necessaries  "*  "■"■ 
and  comforts  which  their  situation  required,  the  former 

were  suffering  privations  arising  from  want  of  pay,  cloth- 
ing, and  provisions,  which  at  one  time  seriously  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  army. 

2.  'Sopressinghad  the  necessities  of  the  soldiers  become,  t-KnaUtr 
that,  on  the  first  of  January,  the  whole  Pennsylvania  line  of  vntalnSh 
troops,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  three  hundred,  aban- 

doned  their  camp  at  Morrislown, — declaring  their  intention 
of  marehing  to  the  place  where  congress  was  in  session,  in 
order  to  obtftin  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 

3.  'The  officers  being  unable  to  quell  the  sedititon,  the  t-Cnmu 
mutineers  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Princeton,  where  they    miMim. 
were  met  by  emissaries  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
sought  to  entice  them  into  the  British  service.     Indignant 

Kt  this  attempt  upon  their  fidelity,  they  seized  the  British 
Kgents,  and  delivered  them  to  Oenerat  Wayne,  to  be  treated 
as  spies. 

4.  *A  committee  from  congress,  and  also  a  deputation  t-Mjaiuim 
from  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  met  them,  first  at  Prince-    upml 
\oa,  and  afterwards  at  Trenton;  and  after  liberal  ooo- 
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AiULTSia  ccMioxis,  and  relieving  their  necessities  in  part, 

"^  those  whose  terms  of  service  had  not  expired,  to  retain  to 
i^to-ftf  their  duties,  after  a  short  furlough.     'Being  oflfered  a  re- 
"••^■^     ward  for  apprehending  the  British  emissaries,  thej  dMj 
refused  il ;  saying,  that  their  necessities  had  forced  them 
to  demand  justice  from  their  own  government,  bat  thej 
desired  no  reward  for  doing  their  duty  to  their  cooatiy 
against  her  enemies. 
8  ^^i6et9f       5.  ^his  mutiny,  an3  another  in  the  Jersey  line  which 
^gMrt,'  was  instantly  suppressed,  aroused  the  attention  of  the  slates, 
'^mi^  ^  and  of  congress,  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  troops, 
and  called  forth  more  enei^tio  measures  £6t  their  reiieL 
8  BywAtf  'Taxation  was  resorted  to,  and  readily,  acquiesced  in; 
t^S^^  and  money,  ammunition,  and  clothing,  i^ere  obtained  in 
^HJ^uS^  Europe ;  but  the  most  efficient  aid  was  derived  finom  the 
exertions  of  Robert  Morris,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  PhOs- 
delphia,  whom  congress  had  recentiy  appointed  sapeiin- 
tendent  of  the  treasury. 
^^fb»t        6.  *He  assumed  the  collection  of  taxes,  oootiucted  to 
^S!^»^  furnish  flour  for  the  army,  and  freely  used  his  own  ample 
^^Sflitf"    means  and  personal  credit  to  sustain  the  government. .  h 
the  course  of  the  year  the  Bank  of  North  America  wis 
established  under  his  care,  which  exerted  a  highly  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  currency,  and  upon  public  credit 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  to  the  financial  operations  of 
Robert  Morris  it  was  principally  owing  that  the  armies  of 
America  did  not  didband,  and  that  congress  was  enabled 
to  continue  the  war  with  vigor  and  success, 
s.  Amouf       7.  *£arly  in  January  of  this  year,  General  Arnold,  then 
tnmSSSSu  ^  brigadier  in  the  royal  army^  made  a  descent  upon  Vir- 
ginia, with  a  force  of  1600  men,  and  such  a  number  of 
armed  vessels  as  enabled  him  to  commit  extensive  ravages 
a.  Jio.  8.     on  the  unprotected  coasts.     Having  destroyed^  the  public 
ti.  N.  p.  Ml  stores  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,^  and  public  and  prii-ate 
e.  Jaa.  M.    property  to  a  large  amount  in  difierent  places,  he  entered* 
d.  N.  p.  »7.  Portsmouth,**  which  he  fortified,  and  made  his  head-quarters ; 
when  a  plan  was  formed  by  Washington  to  capture  him 
and  his  army, 
ff  Atmat  to      B.  'Lafayette,  with  a  force  of  1200  men,  was  sent  into 
tSSiuim-  Virginia ;  and  the  French  fleet,  stationed  at  Rhode  Island, 
Jf^^    sailed*  to  co-operate  with  him;  but  the  English  being  ap- 
prized of  the  project,  Admiral  Arbuthnot  sailed  firom  New 
t  Maich  If.  York, — attacked^  the  French  fleet,  and  compelled  it  to  re- 
turn to  Rhode  Island.    Thus  Arnold  escaped  from  the  im- 
minent  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  exasperated 
7.«in.pjui-  countrymen.     *Soon  after,  the  British  general  Philips  ar- 
i^^j^  rived'  in  the  Chesapeake,  with  a  reenforcement  of  2000 
men.     After  joining  Arnold  he  took  the  conunand  of  the 
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ferces,  and  prooeeded  to  oyerrun  and  lay  waste  the  ooun-    ITSl. 
try  with  but  little  opposition.  ' 

9.  'After  the  unfortunate  battle  sear  Camden,  men-  L^JJ^^f 
tkxied  in  the  preceding  chapter,*  congress  thought  proper  tJie baautf 
to  remove  General  Gates,  and  to  appoint  General  Greene  ^  aS^TU. 
to  the  command  of  the  southern  army.  *Soon  after  taking  s.  MvrMi- 
the  command,  although  having  a  force  of  but  little  more  ^%Smi^ 
than  two  thousand  men,  he  despatched  General  Morgan  to  ^' 
the  western  extremity  of  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  check 
the  devastations  of  the  British  and  loyalists  in  that  quar- 
ter.  *Comwallis,  then  on  the  point  of  advancing  against  •i^gsy 
North  Carolina,  unwilling  to  leave  Morgan  in  his  rear, 
sent  Colonel  Tarleton  against  him,  with  directions  to 
**  push  him  to  the  utmost." 

10. .  ^Morgan  at  first  retreated  before  the  superior  force 
of  his  enemy,  but  being  closely  pursued,  he  halted  at  a  -  Margmm: 
place  called  the  Cowpens,*  and  arranged  his  men  in  order 
of  battle.    •Tarleton,  soon  coming  up,  confident  of  an  easy  »•  Bauistf 
victory,  made  an  impetuous  attack**  upon  the  militia,  who    i,.  j^'^ 
at  first  gave  way.     The  British  cavalry  likewise  dis- 
persed a  body  of  the  regular  troops,  but  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  pursuit,  the  Americans  rallied,  and  in  one 
general  charge  entirely  routed  the  enemy,  who  fled  in 
confusion.     'The  British  lost  three  hundred  in  killed  and  tLom  mm- 
wounded ;  while  five  hundred  prisoners,  a  large  quantity  4aehparS' 
of  baggage,  and  one  hundred  dragoon  horses,  fell  into  the 
hands   of  the  conquerors.      The   Americans  had  only 
twelve  men  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

11.  ^On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  Tarleton 's  defeat,  T^fSSiffit 
Comwallis,  then  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Broad  River,f    ftym^ 
destroyed  his  heavy  baggage,  and   commenced  a  rapid 
march  towards  the  fords  of  the  Catawba,^:  hoping  to  ar- 
rive  in  time  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  Morgan  before  he 
could  pass  that  river.     ^After  a  toilsome  march,  Morgan  a.  Hitpur- 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  fords,  and  crossed^  the  river  in  j^^fSliS^ 
safety ;  but  only  two  hours  later  the  van  of  the  enemy  ap-    «•  J"»-  >•• 
peared  on  the  opposite  bank.     It  being  then  in  the  eve- 
ning, Comwallis  halted  and  encamped  ;  feeling  confident 
of  overtaking  his  adversary  in  the  morning.     During  the 
night  a  heavy  rain  raised  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  ren- 
dered it  impassable  for  two  days. 


f.  Seeendi 


12.  *At  this  time  General  Greene,  who  had  left  the     muut. 


*  Cowpens  is  near  fihe  ooiflMni  booBdai7  of  8.  Carolina)  in  Spaitanborg  dlatriot,  Atb  mllaf 
8.  ftom  Broad  RiTer.    (See  M&p,  p.  SM.) 

t  Broad  River  rtoea  in  the  wMtarn  part  of  N.  Carolina,  and  flowing  8.  into  8.  Carolina  ra* 
oiAnm  Pacdiet  and  Tlgar  RiTara  from  the  W.,  and  nnitea  wltn  the  Balnda  two  milaa  N.  tma  Go- 
taunbia  to  fbroi  the  Congaree.    (See  Bfap,  p.  892.) 

t  Catatvba  ia  the  name  glTen  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Wateree.  OomwaUia  eroaaed  at  Oa« 
i't  Fordy  ao  miles  N.  flram  the  northavn  boundary  of  8.  Camltna.    (Map,  p.  888.) 
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ANALYSIS   maio  body  of  his  army  od  the  left  bank  of  the  Pedee,* 

a.  Jan.  si""  oppo^ite  Cheraw,f  arrived*   and  took  the  command  of 

'Morgan's  division,  which  continued  the  retreat,  and  vfaicJi 

was  soon  followed  again  in  rapid   pursuit  by  Corowallis. 

Both  armies  hurried  on  to  the  Yadkin,  which  the  Ainer- 

b.Feb.a.s.    leans  reached  first;  but  while  they  were  crossing,*  their 

rear-guard  was  attacked  by  the  van  of  the  British,  and 

part  of  the  baggage  of  the  retreating  army  was  abaodooed. 

Again  Cornwallis  encamped,  with  only  a  river  between 

him  and  his  enemy ;  but  a  sudden  rise  in  the  waters  again 

retarded  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  passage  higher 

hS'^/a?  "P  *^®  stream.     *The  rise  of  the  waters,  on  these  two  oc- 

foaunvMu   casions,  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  manifest  token  of  the 

regmritd.    ^^^^q^^^^^  which  Heaven  granted  to  the  justice  of  the 

American  cause. 

u.Theretnat      13.  'After  crosslng  the  Yadkin,  General  Greene  pnv 

iwrtfvS-  ceeded  to  Guilford  Court  House,  and  after  being  joined^  by 

c.  fSt  7.     the  remainder  of  his  army,**  continued  his  retreat  towards 

^SUii*"^   Virginia,  still  vigorously  pursued  by  Cornwallis,  who  a 

e.  Feb.  15.    thii3  time  reached*  the  banks  of  a  river,'  just  as  the 

t  The  Dan.  American  rear-guard  had  crossed  safely  to  the  other  side. 

a.  Tervona-  •Mortified  at  being  repeatedly  disappointed  after  such  pro- 

'JlSCjf    digious  efforts,  Cornwallis  abandoned  the  pursuit,  arid  tuiD. 

ff.  N.  p.  m.  ing  slowly  to  the  South,  established  himself  at  Hillsboro . 

«.MwxmoM-      14.  *Soon  after,  General  Greene,  strengthened  by  t 

TTafeSL^;  body  of  Virginians,  recrossed''  the  Danf  into  Carolim- 

?S£JSvqr  Learning  that  Tarlelon  had  been  sent  into  the  disUict  be- 

h  wS'ti'n.  ^^®®"  ^^^\  and  Deep  Rivers,  to  secure  the  oooperaooo 

of  a  body  of  loyalists  who  were  assembling  there,  he  «x^ 

Col.  Lee  with  a  body  of  militia  to  oppose  him.    On  t» 

march,  Lee  fell  in  with  the  loyalists,  three  htindrw  «j» 


fifty  in  number,  who,  thinking  they  were  meeting  Tarie- 
ton,  were  easily  surrounded.*  While  they  were  cagerto 
make  themselves  known  by  protestations  of  loyalty, «» 


cries  of  «  Long  live  the  king,"  the  militia  fell  upon jhem 
with  fury,  killed  the  greater  portion,  and  took  the  re- 
mainder prisoners.  , . . 
ajBgrtj^T  15.  "Having  received  additional  reenforcemcnts,  whi^ 
Conrt^tm.  increased  his  number  to  4400  men,  Greene  no  long^ 
avoided  an  engagement,  but  advancing  to  Guilford^" 
House,*  posted  his  men  on  advantageous  ground,  aw 

•  The  Oreat  Pedee  River  rieoe  in  the  Blue  Bldge,  in  the  noithwcetern  part  of  ^s^lf^ 
and  flowing  S.£.  through  6.  Carolina,  enters  the  Atlantic  through  Wlnyt*  i>*7t  ** ' 
»JL  ftom  Charleston.    In  N.  OaroUna  it  bears  the  name  of  Yadkm  River.  _^  ai 

t  Ckemw  is  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Pedee,  ten  miles  S.  from  the  N.  Csxoiw  "^ 
Hap,  p.  Sd2.)    The  Americans  crossed  the  Yadkin  near  Salisboiy.  ^  hmM  ^ 

t  JDtui  River^  rising  in  the  BJue  Kidge,  in  the  southern  part  of  VirglDift)  ■'^  ^^ 
anltes  with  the  Staunton  to  fbrm  the  lloanoke.  .,.^  Cb^i 

f  Haw  River  ftom  the  N.W.,  and  Vetp  Riper,  from  the  W.,  nnits  ta  Cdm"'* 
tUitj  rnUes  8.  VV.  of  Baleigh,  to  fbnn  Cape  fear  bItw. 
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the  15th  of  March, 
peraon.     At  ihft  first ' 


ITSl. 


there  awaited  the  enemy.     Hare, 
be  was  attacked  by  CornwaJlia  .1 

chaixe,  the  Carolina  mililia  retreated  in  disorder.  The 
regular  troops,  liowever,  sustained  the  battle  with  great 
firmness;  but  after  an  obstinate  oontesl  a  general  retreat 
was^rdered,  and  the  Americans  fell  back  several  miles, 
leaving  the  field  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  'The  i.  lonqf 
American  Itws,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  400  ;  '^ 
but  the  number  of  fugitives,  who  returned  to  their  homes, 
increased  the  total  loss  to  1800.  The  British  loss  was 
about  500,  among  whom  were  several  valuable  officers. 

16.  'The  result  of  the  battle  was  iillle  less  than  a  defeat  'j,J^y 
to  Comwallis,  who  was  unable  to  profit  by  the  advantage  bumh 
which  he  had  gained.  He  soon  retired  to  Wilmington,*  carmeaimr 
and  ailer  a  halt  of  nearly  three  weeks,  directed  his  march'  •■  ^  '■ 
upon  Virginia.  'Gieneral  Greene,  io  the  mean  time,  de-  i. 
filing  to  the  right,  took  the  daring  resolution  of  re-enter.  * 
ing  South  Carcliea;  and,  after  various  changes  of  posi- 
lioD,  encamped  ao  Hobkirk's  Hill,')'  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  Lord  Rawdon's  post  at  Camden. 

17.  'Here  he  was  attacked  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  ei 
strongly  did  viotory  for  a  time  incline  to  the  side  of  the  ' 
Americans,  that  Greene  despatched  a  body  of  cavalry  to  "" 
intercept  the  enemy's  retreat.  A  Maryland  regiment, 
bowever,  vigwously  charged  by  the  enemy,  fell  into  con- 
fusion ;  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  officers,  the 

rout  soon  became  general.     The  killed,  wounded,  and 
miasing,  on  both  sides,  were  nearly  equal. 

18  'Soon  after,  Lord  Rawdon  evacuated*  Camden,  and  *j^SiSm 
retired  with  his  troops  beyond  the  Santee  River ;  when,       '<^ 
learning  that  Fort  Watson^  had  surrendered,  and  that 
Fort  Mott,§  together  with  the  posts  at  Granby||  and  Orange- 
burg,1f  were  closely  invested,,  he  retwated  still  farther, 
and  encamped  at  Eutaw  Springs.**      These  posts,  together 
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ANiXTBia  with  Auffusta,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

oans ;  and  'by  the  5th  of  June^  the  British  were  oonfined 

to   the    three    posts — Ninety-six,    Eutaw    Springs,  and 

Charleston. 

1.  aiege,  and      19.  ^Afler  the  retreat  of  Lord  Riiwdon  from  Camden, 

mSy^ue    General  Greene  proceeded  to  ]Port  Granby,  and  thence 

against  Ninety-six,  a  plac^e  of  great  natural  strength,  and 

strongly   fortified.      After  prosecuting  the  si^  of  this 

place  nearly  four  weeks,  and  learning  that  hoird  Rawdoa 

was  approaching  with  reenforcements,  Greneral  Greene 

June  18.     determined  upon  an  assault,  which  was  made  on  the  18di 

of  June  ;  but  the  assailants  were  beaten  off,  and  the  whole 

army  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated,  before  the  arrival  of 

the  enemy. 

1  Mo9emenu      20.  'After  an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  the  Americans, 

Siiif^i^Se  again  Lord  Rawdon  retired,  closely  followed  by  the  anny 

^SSS^'  ^^  Greene,  and  took  post  at  Orangeburg,  where  he  ro- 

ceived  a  reenforcement  from  Charleston,  under  the  oooi- 

mand  of  Col.  Stewart.     Finding  the  eiusmy  too  stnu^  to 

a.  July,     be  attacked,  General  Greene  now  retired,*  with  the  main 

body  of  his  army,  to  the  heights*  beyond  the  Santee,  to 

spend  the  hot  and  sickly  season,  while  expeditions  under 

active  officers  Were  continually  traversing  the  country,  y> 

intercept  the  communications  between  Orangebarg  and 

8.  cw«i«v4f  Charleston.     'Lord  Rawdon  soon  after  returned  to  Eog- 

^!^j!^i^  land,  leaving  Colonel  Stewart  in  command  of  his  ibfoes. 

4.Fauqf        21.  ^Before  his  departure,  a  tragic  scene  occurred  ax 

Col.  Bavne,  Charleston,  which  greatly  irritated  the  Carolinians,  and 

threw  additional  odium  on  the  British  cause.     This  was 

the  execution  of  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  a  firm  patriot  who, 

to  escape  imprisonment,  had  previously  given  in  his  adhs- 

sion  to  the  British  authorities.     When  the  British  were 

driven  from  the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  considering  the 

inability  to  protect^  as  a  discharge  of  the  obligation  to 

obey,  he  took  up  arms  against  them,  and,  in  this  condition, 

was  taken  prisoner. 

22.  He  was  brought  before  Col.  Balfour,  the  command- 
ant  of  Charleston,  who  condemned  him  to  deaths  although 
t  LurdKmff-  numerous  loyalists  petitioned  in  his  favor.     ^Lord  Raw- 
*      **■  don,  a  man  of  generous  feelings,  after  having  in  vain  ex- 
erted his  influence  to  save  him,  finally  gave  his  sanctioR 
6  Jtutustaf  to  the  execution.     *The  British  strongly  urged  the  justice 
^^diS^SS^  of  the  measure,  while  the  Americans  condemned  it  as  an 
7.  Battucf  act  of  unwarrantable  cruelty. 
^S!g9.        23.  'Early  in  September,  General  Greene  again  ad- 


•  The  SatUet  BSU  tn  S.  of  the  Wateree  Kher,  aboafc  twenty  ndlm  foaOi  froai 
(Bee  Map,  p.  898o 
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▼aiwed  upon  the  enemy,  then  commanded  by  Colonel    ITM* 
Stewdrt,  who  at  his  approaoh,  retired  to  Butaw  Springs.*  a.  k.  pw  m. 
On  the  8th  the  two  Armies  engaged,  with  nearly  equal 
forces.     The  British  were  at  first  driven  in  confusion 
fhxn  the  field,  but  at  length  rallying  in  a  fisivorable  pod- 
tion,  they  withstood  all  th»  effi>rts  of  the  Americans,  and 
afler  a  sanguinary  conflipt,  of  nearly  four  houre.  General 
Greene  drew  off  his  troops,  and  returned  to  the  gtound 
he  had  occupied  in  the  morning.    During  the  night,  Col- 
onel Stewart  abandoned  his  position,  and  retired  to  Monk's 
Comer.  i>     'The  Americans  lost,  in  this  battle,  in  killed,  h.v.p.mi. 
wpunded,  and  nEkissing,  about  300  men.     The  loss  sus-  iiSf^j^,^. 
tained  by  the  enemy  was  somewhat  greater. 

24t  'Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Butaw  Springs,  the  s.cioMqrA< 
British  entirely  fUiandoned  the  open  country,  and  retired  ^'JXIfcSn^ 
to  Charleston  and  the  neighboring  islands.     These  eyents      "^ 
ended  the  campaign  of  1781,  and,  indeed,  the  revolution. 
ary  war,  in  the  CiUY)linas.     'At  the  commencement  of  the  t.  chmg*^ 
year,  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Greorgia  and  South  MnSS'Si 
Carolina ;  and  North  Carolina  was  thought  to  be  at  their  t^iSf^. 
mercy.     At  the  close  of  the  year.  Savannah  and  Charles- 
ton were  the  only  posts  in  their  possession,  and  to  these 
they  were   closely   confined  by  the  regular  American 
titwpo,  posted  in  the  vicinity,  and  by  the  vigilant  militia 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

26.  ^Thouffh  General  Greene  was  never  decisively  vie-    4  wWir^ 
lorious,  yet  he  was  still  formidable  when  defeated,  and     oma^i 
eveiT  battle  which  he  fought  resulted  to  his  advantage. 
To  the  great  toergy  of  character,  and  the  fertility  of  genius 
which  he  display^,  is,  principally,  to  be  ascribed,  the  sue* 
oesaful  issue  of  the  southern  campaign. 

26.  'Having  followed,  to  its  termination,  the  order  of  s 
the  events  which  occurred  in  the  southern  department,  we  %iS»jSrS 
DOW  return  to  the  movements  of  Cornwallis,  who,  late  in 
April,  left  Wilmington, «  with  the  avowed  object  of  con-  e.  see  p.  mi. 

Suering  Virginia.     Marching  north  by  the  way  of  Hali- 
IX,*  and  crossing,  with  little  opposition,  the  large  and 
rapid  rivers  that  flow  into  Roanoke  and  Albemarle  Sounds,* 
in  less  than  a  month  he  reached'*  Petersburg,^  where  he  a.  mv». 
found  the  troops  of  General  Philips,  who  had  died  a  few 
days  before  his  arrival.     'The  defence  of  Virginia  was  at  _>JH^^ 
that  time  intrusted  principally  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,   ''*^SL 
who,  with  a  force  of  only  three  thousand  men,  mostly 
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•  BaUrax,  in  N.  OaioUDA,  ts  eltnated  on  liie  W.  beak  of  the  Boaooke  Btfer,  at  the  head  of 
Moop  XMTinAion,  aboatUO  mllee  N.  from  Wihnlngton. 
t  A/crvHvy,  Virginia,  toon  the  S.  bank  of  Appomattox  BlTer,  tvaive  nlks  above  ill  «»- 
into  Jaaca  IU?«r. 
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ABU. Yaw.  Biilitia,  oould  do  Utile  more  than  wUfeh  the  nomnaft  rf 

the  enemy,  at  a  careful  distance. 

i,c»™iif      27.  'UnabletobringLafayettetoanffligagH«M,C(»- 

""""■"^  wallia  oTerrao  the  country  in  the  ricioity  of  JimwRiw. 

and  destroyed  an  immense  quantity  of  puUic  tod  prink 

t.  TvMga'f  property.-   'An  expedition  under  Tarletoo  pmaniwt  to 

•f^"*^   Charlottesville,*  and  succeeded  in  making  pimen  rf 

several  members  of  the  Vi^inia  House  of  Deligihs,  Mil 

came  near  seizing  the  governor  pf  the  BltJe,  Ttam*  J*f 

1.  c*nwr  forson,.    'After  taking  poeaesfflcti  of  BiohnHid  ad^i- 

iM^^  liamsburg,  Comwallia  v/aa  called  to  the  sesjjort  b^ ^f 

Henry  Clbton  ;  who,  appreheiisive  of  an  UOii  ^  " 

combined  French  and  American  forces,  wm  iuiiousil* 

Contwallig  should  take  a  poeition  firom  wtieh  he  miglil  "- 

enforce  the  garrison  of  New  York  if  desirable. 

4.SHiutM      28.   'Proceeding   from    Williamsbu^  to  P«im«m 

"^SUTub"  when  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  James  Eive'  b*  """j 

(JJSlSC  tacked-  hy  Lafayette,  who  had  been  errwieoHily  infant 

^J**.    that  the  main  body  had  already  crossed.    G*"*"^^^!^ 

who  led  the  advance,  on  seeii^  the  whole  of  the  BiM 

«rmy .drawn  out  against.him,  made  a  sudden  <**'|f  ** 

great  impetuosity,  and  then  hastily  retrealel  wiib  * 

little  loss.     Comwallia,  surprised  at  this  bold  °*°^' 

and  perhaps  suspecting  an  ambuscade,  would  not  vi"*  * 

pursuit.  g^ 

■.NMi-m-      39.  'After  crossing  James  River  heproceededtolw 

oS^^.  mouth  ;  but  not  liking  the  situation  for  a  pennsowl  P* 

b.  rnmAoi  he  soon  eyoouated  the  place,  and  oonoenlrsied'  ^''~? 

'-»     '  at  Yorktown-t  on  the  south  side  of  York  River,  *hi»" 

immediately  oommenoed  fortifying.     GlouoeMsr  ™** 

the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  held  by  a  mm  *** 

«.riMar    nnaer Colonel  Tarleton.  , 

waMmran,      80.  'In  the  mean  time.  General  Washington  hw  Sffl" 

.iS^TS.  a  plan  of  attacking  Sir  Henry  Qinton  ;  and  Ittavlf 

^     the  French  troops  from  Rhode  Island,  under  CMtitft| 

JUiiJ  ohambeau,  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  New  YoA,  "»* 

purpose  of  tudiog  in  the  eoteqiriK. 

intention   was   abandoned,    '"■*"'v 

1  August,  in  consequence  of  '^JJ: 
forcements  having  been  f^*'**"^  "T 
-  Ml,— the  tardiness  with  which  the  tO"" 
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[tenUl  tnx^  oflMinbled,— and  the  &irer  prospect  of  aui-    1T81. 
ceea  which  was  opened  by  the  aituation  of  Comwallis.  ' 

31.  'APreoch  fleet,  commanded  by  the  CountdeOraase,  i  VMUmtt- 
wasezpectedsOontoatTivein  tbeChesapeake;  and  Wash- iif^miiiMi 
iogtoii,  having  Bfieotually  deceived  Clinton  until  the  laat     ■™** 
momeot,  with  the  belief  Aat  New  York  was  the  point  of 
attack,  suddenly  drew  off  the  combined  French  and  Amer. 
icao  army,  and,  after  rapid  marchea,  on  the  SOth  of  Sep-     8ai>i  m, 
tember  appeared  before  Yorktown. 

33.  'The  Count  de  Graase  bad  previously  entered*  the  » :^™t™« 
Chesapeake,  and,  by  blocking  up  James  aod  York  Rivera,    iiiauiif. 
had  effectually  out  off  the  escApe  of  ComwalliB  by  sea ;  JS\y'iSi*. 
white  a  force  of  two  thousand  troopa,  under  the  Marquis  ■•'<«'  ».•*. 
St.  Simon,  landed  (nxn  *tho  ileet,  and  joined   Lafayette,    . 
then  at  WilUanuburg,  with  the  ilesign  of  effectually  op- 
peeing  the  British,  should  they  attempt  to  retreat  upon  the 
Southern  States.     'A  British  fleet  from  New  York,  under  s.  JiMnria 
Admiral  Graves,  laade  an  ettempl  to  relieve  Cornwoilia,  ""t^t^^ 
and  to  intercept  the  French  fleet  bearing  the  heavy  artil- 
lery and  military  stores,  from  Rhode  Island.     A  partial 
action  took  phne'  off  the  capes,  but  the  French  avoided  a    i)-  Sept.  ■■ 
general  battle,  and  neither  party  gained  any  decided  ad- 
vaot^e.     The  object  of  the  British,  however,  was  de- 

33.  'After  General  Clinton  had  learned  the  destination  4.  KrpMinan 
of  the  army  of  Washington,  hopiog  to  draw  off  a  part  of  'SwIjS™' 
his  forces,  he  sent  Arnold  on  a  ptunderingi  expedition 

wainat  Connectiout.     'Landing'  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  1.  tnair- 
Thanies,  Arnold  proceeded  in  person  against  Fort  Trum-  '^iSSm!' 
bull,  a  short  distance  below  New  London,*  which  was    ,^^^f_ 
evacuated'  on  his   approach.      New  London  was  then 
burned,'  and  public  and  private  property  to  a  tai^  amount 
destroyed, 

34.  'In  the  meantime  a  party  had  proceeded  against  '■fSTo^*' 
Fort  Griswold,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which,  after  ^^^^ 
an  obstinate  resistance,  was  carried  by  assault.''  When  t  ith  ni^- 
Colonel  Ledyard,  the  commander  of  the  fcrt,  surrendered  £X?™bi- 
his  sword,  it  was  immediately  j^unged  into  hisbosom ;  and  ^  ^^^^ 
the  carnage  was  continued  untU  the  greater  part  of  the  ™>"j/fj< 
garrison  was  killed  or  wounded.  'This  bartarous  inroad  /i™,"« 
did  not  serve  the  purpose  of  Clinton  in  checking  the  ad-  'vo^'^m 
vance  of  Washington  against  Comwallis. 

36,  'In  the  siege  of  Yorktown  the  French  were 
posted  in  frcuit,  and  on  the  right  of  the  town,  extend. 
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AifALvaia.  ing  ftom  the  river  above  to  the  morass  in  die  centre,  when 
they  were  met  by  the  Americans,  who  ^ctended  to  the 
A.8e«the    river  below/    'On  the  evening' of  ^the  ninth  of  Odo- 
1.  ^S^ter-  ^^'  ^^  batteries  were  opened  against  the  town,  at  a  dis. 
^SUfSm    ^^^^^  0^  ^^  yards ;  and  so*  heavy  was  the  fire,  tlwt  many 
w/uu^ffSBct.  of  the  guns  of  the  besieged  wete  .soon  dismminted.  Mid 
silenced,  and  the  worlu  in  many  places  demcrfished. 
Shells  and  red  hot  balls  reached  the  British  sfaifis  in  tiM 
t.  Ad9Me$  harbor,  several  of  which  were  burned.     'On  the  even- 
'^i^'^  uig  of  the  11th  the  besiegers  advanced  to  wkhin  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  British  lines. 
Oct  u.         36.  *0n  the  X4th,  two  redoubts,  in  advance  and  on  the 
>  AjMcvq/^  left  of  the  besieged,  were  carried  by  assault ;  die  one  by 
f»jvrjm(t^  an  American,  and  the  other  by  a  French  detachment 
These  were  then  included  ia  the  works  of  the  besiegeia. 
On  the  16th,  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnanee 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  British  works,  and  with  snch 
effect  that  the  walls  and  fortifications  were  beaten  dmm, 
mnd  almost  every  gun  dismounted. 
A.Attmmtttf      37^  *No  Idnger  entertaining- any  hopes  of  eflectnal  re- 
'^£r^  '^  sistance,  on  Sto  evening  of  the  same  day  Comwallis 
attempted  to  retreat  by  way  of  Gloucester  Point ;  bofiiBg 
to  be  able  to  break  through  a  French  detachment  posted 
in  the  rear  of  that  place,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  to  readi 
s.  Buntmier  New  York  in  safety.     ^Frustrated  in  this  attelnpt  by  a 
ffvarktown.  yIqIqj^^  storm,  whioh  dispersed  his  boats  after  one  dirisian 
had  crossed  the  river,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
Oct.  i«.     a  capitulation ;  and,  on  the  19th,  the  posts  of  Yorktovn 
and  Gloucester,  containing  more  than  seven  thousand  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  were  surrendered  to  the  army  of  Washingtoo, 
and  the,  shipping  in  the  harbor  to  the  fleet  of  De  Grasse. 
t.  Clinton**      38.  "Five  days  after  the  fiill  of  Yorktown,  Sir  Henry 
bloct's*.   Clinton  arrived**  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  with 
an  armament  of  7000  men ;  but  learning  that  Comwallb 
7.  DUporttim  had  already  surrenderedi  he  returned  to  New  York.  Hlie 
SSlifonu.  victorious  allies  separated  soon  after  the  surrender.     The 
e.  Not.  8.    Count  de   Grassc  sailed*  for  the   West  Indies  ;  Count 
Rochambeau  cantoned  his  army,  during  the  winter,  in 
Virginia  ;  and  the  main  body  of  the*  Americans  returned 
to  its  former  position  on  the  Hudson,  while  a  strong  de- 
tachment under  General  St.  Clair  was  despatched  to  the 
south,  to  reenibrce  -the  army  of  General  Greene. 
yigg^       39.  'By  the  victory  over  Comwallis,  the  whole  coantir 
imtvietory.  was,  in  eftect,  recovered  to  the  Union — the  British  power 
was  reduced  to  merely  defensive  measures — and  was  con- 
fined, principally,  to  the  cities  of  New  York,  Charlesloo, 
and  Savannah.     At  the  news  of  so  important  a  victotry» 
transports  of  exultatbn  broke  forth,  and  triumphal 
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WtttioDs  were  held  throughout  the  Union.     ^Washington    l^Sl, 
0et  apart  a  particular  day  for  the  performance  of  divhie  i.  juHgknm 
MTviee  in  the  army ;  recommending  that  "  all  the  troops  ^JSjJSjT* 
should  engage  m  it  with  iierious  deportment,  and  that  sen-  w^-mm^ww. 
aihiiitj  of  heart  whioh  the  surprising  and  particular  inter- 
position of  Providenoe  in  their  favor  claimed.^' 

40.  "Congress,  on  receiving  the  official  intelligenoe^  s-Whatwrn 
went  in  prodession  to  the  pnncipal  church  in  Philadelphia,  HmMwi 
"  To  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  signal  success 
of  the  American  amis,''  and  appointed  the  ISth  of  De* 
oember  as  a  day  of  pnUic  thankisgiTing  and  prayer. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CLOS£  OP  THE  WAR,  AND  ADOPTION  OP  THE      9iaj€etsf 

<P!mvSTT«PTTTinNr  Ch^pterlX. 


CONSTITUTION. 

*  f 

1.  *Wbbn  intelliffence  of  the  defeat  and  capture  t>f  ^^SmV^ 
Corawallis  reached  London,  the  king  «nd  ministry  evinced  J^^^ 
a  determination  still  to  continue  the  war  for  the  reduction  eonttmie  au 
of  the  *^  rebellious  colonies ;"  but,  fortunately,  the  war  .  ^'^^ 
had  become  almost  universally  unpopular  with  the  British 
naticn.     *Frem  the  12th  of  Dumber  to  tMb  4th  of  March,   ^^^^^^ 
repeated  motions  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  ^^j*f^ 
terminating  the  war;  and  on  this  latter  day*  the  House     i^ro 
resolved,  that  those  who  should  advise  the  king  to  continue  ^  Mareh '4. 
the  w&r  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  should  be  de- 

<dared  enemies  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  country. 

2.  *0n  the  20th  of  Mareh  the  administration  of  Lord    Marehn. 
North  was  terminated,  and  the  advocates  of  peace  imme-  ^  ^^lSHT^ 
diately  came  into  power.     Early  in  May,  Sir  Guy  Carle-  USSlfiSli 
tm,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton    Mof^d. 
in  the  command  of  all  the  British  forces,  arrived  at  New 

York,  with  instructioiis  to  promote  the  wishes  of  Great 
Britain  for  an  accommodation  with  the  United  States.  In 
acsooidance  with  these  views,  offensive  war  mostly  ceased 
en  the  part  of  the  British,  and  Washington  made  no  at- 
tempts on  the  posts  of  the  enemy.  The  year  1762,  con- 
sequently, pa^ed  without  furnishing  any  military  opera- 
tions of  importance ;  although  the  hostile  array  of  armies, 
and  occasional  skirmishes,  still  denoted  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war.  Mdr.  m. 

8.  •On  the  80th  of  November,  1782,  preliminary  arti-  •Jjrmmmi 
oles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris,  by  Mr.  Oswald,  a  com-  JJ^JJ/J&J^ 
■odflsioiier  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  John  Adams,    itgnm^ 
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AjyALYBia.  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurena,  oo  the 

~"^"~""""  part  of  the  United  States/    Preliminary  articles  of  peace 

1783.     between  France  and  England  were  likBwiae  signed  on  the 

jaa.  90.     20th  of  January  following ;  and  on  the  3d  of  September, 

fiept  s.     ^£  ^Q  same  year,  definitive  treaties  of  peace  were  a^ed 

by  the  commissioners  of  England  with  those  of  the  United 

States,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

1.  T$rm9  of      4.  ^By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  betwe^i  England  and  the 

^twSnSn^  United  States,  the  independence  of  the  latter  wasacknow- 

'^fSitf^  ledged  in  its  fullest  extent ;  ample  boundaries  were  allow. 

^'^'      ed  them,  extenditig  north  to  the  great  lakes,  and  west  to 

the  Mississippi,— embracing  a  range  of  territory  more 

eztensive.than  the  states,  when  colonies,  had  clbinied ;  and 

an  unlimited  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfirand- 

t.  iTtoFfor-  land  was  conceded.     *The  two  Floridas,  which  had  loog 

a.  siaoe  1713.  been  held*  by  England,  were  restored  to  Spain. 

April  it<         5.  *0n  the  19th  of  April,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
s.  a«Mfo*iff  ^^^^  of  Lexington,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  pio- 
TSSrSw?*  claimed  in  the  American  army ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, the  army  was  disbanded  by  general  orders  of  coo- 
frees.     Savannah  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops  in 
uly,  New  York  in  November,  and  Charleston  in  the  fid- 
lowing  month. ' 
4.  ix^teuttte      6.  ^Notwithstanding  all  had  looked  forward  with  jovful 
dMomuivdr  hope  to  the  termmation  of  the  war,  yet  the  tiisbandii^  of 
cAtformy.    ^^  Aiherican  afmy  had  presented  difiiculties  and  dangeiii 
which  it  required  all  the  wisdom  of  congress  and  the  oom- 
mander-in-chief  to  overcome.     Neither  officers  nor  sol- 
diers had,  for  a  long  time,  received  any  pay  for  their  ser 
vices;  and  although,  in  1780,  congress  had  adopted  a 
resolution  promising  half  pay  to  the  officers,  on  the  oon- 
olusion  of  peace,  yet  the  state  of  the  finances  now  rendered 
the  payment  impossible.     The  disbanding  of  the  army 
would,  therefore,  throw  thousands  out  of  the  service,  with- 
out compensation  for  the  past,  or  substantial  provision  for 
the  future. 

'iMMTM^oik  ^*  *^°  ^^^  situation  of  affairs,  it  was  feared  that  in 
open  insurrection  would  break  out,  and  that  the  army 
would  attempt  to  do  itself  the  justice  which  the  country 

r^Mdrm    was  slow  to  grant.     'In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  aa 

through  tH^  anonymous  address,  since  ascertained  to  have  been  wiit- 
•*^'  ten  by  M^or  John  Armstrong,— composed  with  great  in- 
genuity, and  recommending  an  appeal  to  the  fears  of 

b.MArahii.  congress,  and  the  people,  was  circulated^  through  the 
army  ;  calling  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  for  the  purposs 
of  arranging  ihe  proper  measures  for  obtaining  redress. 
Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  army,  that  a  war  be- 
tween the  civil  and  the  military  powers  appeared  inevitable* 
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8.  ^The  firmness  aad  prudence  of  Washington,  how-    17S9. 
ever,  sucoeeded  in  averting  the  danger.     Strong  in  the  Twhiuwm 
love  and  veneration  of  the  people  and  the  army,  and  pos-  Jf^jJ^JSm 
aeasing  an  almost  vnbounded  influence  over  his  officers,  4f  irdnMNr 
he  sucoeeded  in  persuading  the  latter  to  disregard  the       '^ 
anonymous  call,  and  to  frowQ  dpoA  all  disorderly  and 

illegal  propeedings  for  obtaining  redress.     *In  a  subse-  s.  whaiwm 
quent  meeting,  ^led  by  Washington  himself^  General  ISSiiumSi- 
Gates  presiding,  the  officers  unanimously  declared,  that  ^^mSu  *" 
<^No  ciscumstanoes  of  distress  or  danger  should  induce  a 
oonduct  that  might  tend  to  sjslly  the  reputation  and  glory 
which  they  had  aoqiiired  at  the  priee  of  their  blood,  and 
eight  years'  faithful  services,"  and  that  they  still  had 
'*  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of  eongress  and  their 
country." 

9.  *Not  long  after,  congress  succeeded  in  making  the  s. 
proper  arrangements  for  granting  t\ke  officers,  according  SST 
to  their  request,  five  years'  full  pay,  in  place  of  half  pay 
for  life ;  and  four  month$i'  full  pay  to  the  -army,  in  part 
payment  for  past  services.     ^Their  work  completed, —  4.  Mw^ff 
their  country  independetit, — the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  '^J^tT'^ 
returned  peaceably  to  their  homes;  bearins  with  them 
the  public  thanks  of  congress  in  the  name  of  their  grate- 
ful country. 

10.  'Washington,  having  taken  leave  of  his  officers  and  '^^^^  ^ 
army,  repaired  to  Annapolis,  where  congress  was  then  in*  wmm^t 
session ;  and  there,  on  the  2dd  of  December,  before  that  '^'SS'^^ 
august  body  of  patriots  and  sages,  and  a  large  concourse 

of  q)ectators,-^in  a  onmple  and  a^ctionate  address,  after 
commending  the  interests  of  his  country  to  the  pro(e6tion 
of  Heaven,  he  resigned  his  commission  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  army. 

11.  'After  an  eloquent  And  affecting  reply  by  C^eneral  •.iiitrif*^-. 
Mifflin,  then  president  of  the  congress,  Washington  with-  '"vSuif!^ 
drew.    He  then  retired  to  his  residence  at  Moud  t  Ver- 
non, exchanging  the  anxious  labors  of  the  camp,  for 

the  quiet  industry  of  a  farm,  and  bearing  with  him  the 
enthusiastic  love,  esteem,  and  admiration  of  his  country- 
men. 

12.  independence  and  peace  being  now  established,  ^^JJStSl 
the  public  mind,  relieved  from  the  excitement  incident  to  attnnt^SSl. 
a  fltate  of  war,  was  turned  to  examine  the  actual  condi- 

tk>n  of  die  country.  In  addition  to  a  foreign  debt  of  eight 
millions  of  doUans,  a  domestic  debt  6f  more  than  thirty 
millions,  due  to  American  citizens,  and,  principally,  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  was  strongly 
urged  upon  xxmgress  for  payment.  'But  by  the  articles  a.  T^fg^ 
of  confederation  congress  had  not  the  power  to  discharge  ^'^SST'**" 
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ANftLTBis.  debts  incurred  by  the  war ;  it  could  meiely  reoommeDd 

to  the  individual  states  to  raise  money  for  that  puipoee. 

I  Tfutfniff      13.  'The  states  were  therefore  caUed  upon  for  fonds  to 

^ISr/imS?  disohaorge,  in  the  first  place,  the.arrean  of  pay  doe  to  the 

9,whatpn-  soldiers  of  the  revolution*.    *Th^  states  listened  to  these 

nmliuiaee.  ^^^^  ^^  re^>ect,  but. their  sttnation  wi^  embarrsssing  ; 

-«each  had  its  local  debts  to  provide  finr,  and  ib  domesdo 

govem(nent  to  support, — the  country  had  bem  drained  of 

its  wealth*  and  takes  could  not  be  colLected;  and,  besiies, 

congress  had  no  binding  ^wer  to  ooo^l  the  antes  to 

t.Ainirr«e-  obeoience.      'Some  of  the -states  attempted,  by  hea^y 

^JlZSmSr  taxes  upon  the  people,  to  support  their  credit,  and  satisfy 

(Stay'«     their  creditors.     In  Massachusetts,,  an  insarreetion  was 

^aSS^    the  consequence,  and  an  armed  force  of  several  thousand 

a.  In  ITB7.    men  was  necessary  to  suppress  it.* 

cjfiUMify       14.  *With  evils  continually  increasing,  the  neoeastty  of 

m£it9tL  a  closer  union  of  the  states,  and  pf  an  efficient  general  gor. 

I  Ctommtton  ^'^^^^U  became  more  and- more  apparent.     ^A.  oodvcb- 

flc  jbmafMt.  tloB  of  commissioners  from  six  states,  bsld  at  Annapolis,  la 

September,  1789,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  better 

system  of  commercial  regulations;  led  to  a  proposition  §x 

1787.  zeviaingtiie  articles  of  qouederation.  /Accordingly,  a  ooo- 
VpfffflSr  mention  of  delegates,  from  all  the  states,  except  Itbode  Is- 
fMa«i  1797.  land,  met''  at  Philadelphia  for 'this  purpose  in  1787.     Fin^ 

^  ^^'     ing  the  articles  of  confederation  exceedingly  defective  •> 

aform  of  government,  the  convention  rejected  their  fomw 

purpose  of  revising  them,  and  proceeded  to  the  conaiden- 

r. N^urri-  tion  of  a  new  constitution*— *1n  July  of  &is  year,  a  laigs 

mitSSSSSi  extent  of  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River  was  formed  into 

a  territorial  government  by  the  general  isongress,  and  called 

the  Northwestern  Territory. 

t.T9mnm9       15.  'After  four  months'  deliberation  a  constitution  wai 

HJtSt'St!^  ttg^ood*  on,  which,  after  being  presented  to  congress,  was 

/[^      submitted  to  conventions  of  the  people  in  the  several  stales 

^^'   for  thsT  ratification.    Previbus  to,  and  during  the  year 

1788.  1788,  majorities  of  the  people  in  eleven  of  the  states 
adopte<  i  the  constitution,  although  not  without  strong  op- 
position; as  many  believed  that  the  extensive  powers, 
which  the  new  government  gave  to  the  rulers,  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

^SMv        16.  *The  supp(Nrters  of  the  constitution,  who  advocated  a 

"'"^*      union  of  the  several  states  under  a  strDng  government,  wets 

denominated  FeieraHttSy  and  their  oppoeers  a$iti'Pederai' 

l^SnwSlS  ^^-    ^'Provision  having  been  made  for  the  election  of  of- 

SCmi^oo-  fieers  under  the  new  government,  George  WashingtaB 

d.  Votes'    was  unanimously  elected'  President  of  the  United  Stetes 

SStf     for  the  term  of  four  yean,  and  John  Adams 

dent. 
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TO    THE   REVOLUTION. 


1.  4n  ilM  praoeding  BktUAi  of  tlie  RerolutitiL  we.  htfre  dwdi     177ft« 
inpinoiyaUj  on  those  eventi  elontf  that  are  uDOMuatel j  eaniwwted 


irith  AmmoMi history ;  the limitB to  whioh  we  were  eenfined eel-  ^\^^St7^ 
dom  pennittiiig  ns  to  look  bejond  the  Amenoaa  eentiBegBit  to  eb>  'guS^y*jt^ 
aerye  the  relatioiiB  which  Eagland^Bvatained,  daring  that  period,  MS^i^tSU 
with  the  other  powers  of  Euepe.    WrvD.  the  point  of  Yiew  that  a.hiiponmtot 
we  haye  taken,  howenrer,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  we  eould  doiTS  only  ^^^IfSLt- 
«n  inadeqaate  knowledge  of  the  magBii^Qde  of  the  eontest  in  whim  g»d  view  qf 
England  wa9  invoWed  hy  the  reroH  of  her  AoDeriean  oolonies ;  and  '^  •m^m^ 
it  is  beliered  that  ear  history  will  aequise  additional  interest  and 
importanoe  in  our  eyes  by  a  better  understanding  of  the  British 
oonncils  during  the  period  of  oar  RerolnJdon,  and  by  a  more  oir* 
enmstaatial  aooosnt  of  the  European  wass  and  aUianoes  entered 
into  sgaiaat  England,  in  support  of  Amerioaa  Independenoe. 

3.  ^Soreeently  had  America-beeome  known  to  auat  Europeans^  ok-  s.  rAe  usrM 
oept  by  its  geographical  position  on  the  maps  ef  the  |^b<^  thai  *Sr^^^ 
the  sadden  appearanoe  of  a  eiyiUzed  naUen  there,  'dispartixiff  its     AvMr 
possession  with  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Enrepe^  filledaU  ^^^SOZS^' 
minds  with  astoniahpieat     The  novelty  ef  the  speetaoln— 4he    vimatdtf 
magnitude  of  the  interests  ii^olTed  in  the  eontraversy— «  jeakos^   fSSfSSy. 
of  the  power  of  England,  and  detestadon  of  her  tyMny,  and  the 
idea  of  an  independent  einpire  in  thfi  Nciw  World*  awakened  uni- 
'versal   attention;  and   a  general   wish   prevsiied  tbxoughoui 
Europe,  that  tiis  Americans  ouglfet  be  sneocnsflri  in  gaining  tiiefar 
independenoe.    ^None,  however,  regarded  the  stsvggle  with  ttooa  j;£S^^^ 
intense  interest  than  the  French  people,  whon.  Moent  deftats,  '^fSSifm^ 
national  antipathy,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  the  hamiJfatien  of  a       pi»- 
dreaded  rival,  no  less  than  the  natural  impulse  in  ihvor  of  bma 
struggling  against  their  oppressors,  sfeinttliilM  t»  ^ve  emery  eeHsois 
sgement  to  the<eaase  of  the  Anerioaas. 

3.  sEven  the  people^of  England  weredivided  in  opUssn  on  the    ^^^j^ 
anlgeet  of  the  Justioe  of  taMngthe  AmerioanSy«nd  the  ^olky  of    fSS^Uf 
employing  fmnnble  messores  to  eoastrain  their  sutnaissiQn.    Hn9.By  porm- 
parliament  the  oiq)08itio»to  the  ministerial  mesBures  wasTehe«      *"'^- 
ment,  and  sustained  J>ysiiA  men  as  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Lord 
CamdesL  Mr.  Burk^  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  Marquis  of  RooHnghsm 

^ETon  the  oi^  of  London  presented,*  through  their  lord-mayisr,  ?.  TAeeUy  qf 
im  address,  remenstrance,  and  petition  to  the  throne,  deprecating     -^^ondon. 
the  measures  <^  the  ministerial  party,  and  entreating  his  m%)esty  **  ^j^"' 
to  dismiss  ^'humediately  and   forerer  from  his  oouneils^  those 
ministers  and  adrisers  who  snoouraged  the  eslahUahmant  of  arh&« 
inury  power  in  America?' 

4.  'A  uM^arity  of  the  people  in  the  trading  towns  disapproved  ^  ^S'JS*' 
nf  hostilities,  as  iijurious  to  the  interests  of  oemmere»^  but  throuch-  ^^StSt 
•at  the  nation  generally,  the  lower  elssses,  Ailly  persuaded  that  nn^^Jrc- 
Ihe  Americans  were  an  oppressed  i>eople^  Aeirad  the  strongest  ^f^^^fff^ 
ATersion  to  the  war ;  and  such  was  the  popuhur  feeling  against  13ie  Lpwdowty 
ministerial  measures,  that  the  reomitang  serviee  was  |^satly  ob-  jS?*ff{g]g 
ctructed  by  it    *When  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  w«s  tfLaOmgtm, 
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ANALT8I8.  rooeiTed,  it  exdted  a  great  oommotion  in  tho  oity  of  London,  and  a 

Tiolent  romonstranoe  against  tho  meaaoros  of  parliamont  was  xmBft* 

diately  publishod,  aooompaniod  by  the  sererest  oensvres  upon  thoss 
who  hadadTised  the  king  to  make  warnpon  his  Amerioaatal|}eels. 
1.  Petutm       5.  ^The  more  moderate  party  in  London^  presented  to  the  throne 
tHh^iSSH  ^'^  hnmble  petition  and  address,"  which,  althoogh  exprcsssd 
in  terms  more  cool'and  tonperate  thiOLthe  remonstrance^  attribated 
to  his  nugesty's  ministers  the  distorba^oes  in  America— assoted 
the  attachment  of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain — and  justified  their 
oondact'npon  those  principles  of  freedom  on  whioL  the  Biitiah 
a  Jnawer  qf  oonstitotion  itself  whs  based.    ^The  answer  which  the  king  deigned 
•^Mv-     to  gvfie  to  this  address,  was,  that  while  the  oonstatated  anthority 
of  government  was  openly  rensted  hj  the  Americana,  it  was  neea 
sary  to  enforce  those  measnres  by  which  alone  the  dignity  and 
interests  of  Uie  realm  oonld  be  dnly  maintained. 
8.  Difoont€ni$     ^-  'I'ke  general  discontent  also  reached  the  offioeav  of  the  aray. 
*»(J««^'  When  the  regiment  te  which  the  Earl  of  Effingham  befenged  wm 
fftieSSl^  ordered  to  America^  that  nobleman  .promptly  resigned  hk 
Hffngham,  aion,  declaring- that  his  honor  and  his  conscience  wonld  not . 
hun  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  felkw  sn^iects  in  America^  who 
contending  for  their  liberties.    The  £a^l  had,  from  yovtb,  been 
attached  to  the  military  profession,  and  had  disdngoished  hisBsdf 
in  foreign  serrioe.    The  example  of  so  eminent  an  indiTidaal  wm 
not  without  its  inflnenoe  upon  others,  and  several  offieers,  of  the 
same  political  opinions  as  ttie  Earl,  declined  serving  against  Amcr> 
ica.    The  coarse  pursued  by  these  individuals,  altnoi^Jh  it  did  net 
pass  uncensured,  conferred  upon  them  a  high  degree  of  popokrilj. 
The  Eari  of  Effingham  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  city  of 
London  tor  his  behavior,  and  was  honored  with  the  same  tert^ 
mony  of  approbation  from  ^e  dty  of  Dublih. 
4.  FBrmtr  po-     7.  <The  difficultly  with  America  were  also  the  cause  of  reri^ 

£S&S^-  ^7  ^  ^^  F^<^)  ^®  '^^^^J  domiant  poUiical  distinctioas  of 

«<MdL       whig  and  tory^^  with  all  the  party  violence  and  inveteracy  that  hai 

A  See  9.  aoa  marked  the  «iiil  dissensions  in  England  during  the  IsAtef  yean 

$.  VMmetif  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.    •From  the  violent  attercations  aai 

^^QUf^    continual  bickerings  carried  on  between  the  opposing  pnHies,  it 

seemed  that  not  only  America,  but  England  also,  would  se«i 

become  a  scene  of  mutual  hoetilittes. 

a  OMHiwMr      a  •The  tories,  who  had  been  zealonsly  attached  to  tho  Staiit 

%if^^   ftonily,  and  to  the  arbitrary  principles  which  they  dicsished,  were 

nmrmmiei  now  aooused  of  instigating  a  war  upon  the  American  sulgeelB  sf 

^mS*^  Britain,  because  the  latter  had  ventured  to  assert  their  Just  lighli 

and  liberties.    The  whole  oourse  of  the  tory  party  iras  bto^jht 

up  in  review  before  the  nation— they  were  declared  the  unacrspa- 

Icnis  advocates  ot  arbitrary  power,  and  to  their  pemidons  ooandk 

and  machinations  were  attributed  nearly  all  the  disgraces  ahread, 

and  dissensions  at  home,  which  England  had  suffered  sinoe  tks 

present  reigning  ftmily  had  come  into  power. 

V.  CtameMr      d.  ^On  the  other  hand,  the  whigs  were  reproached  with  besic 

«fra«ff0d  fo  the  genuine  descendants  and  representatives  of  those  ropublieaa 

^^'    incendiaries  who  had  once  subverted  royalty  and  overturned  the 

constitution,  and  who,  durinc  the  oommonnealth,  had  carried  on 

the  most  sanguinary  proscripuon  for  opinion's  seke,  and  ever  ainee 

the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  the  princes  of  the  house  of  HanoWi 

whenever  their  party  was  in  the  ascendency,  had  been  as  tyrannic 

cal  in  maintaining  tiiemselves  in  authori^  as  the  most  ultra  of 

those  whom  th^  taxed  with  beii^  the  ihvorersof  absolute  ma^ 

arohy. 
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10.  ^The  tones  also  declared  themaelTee  the  true  friends  of  Eng-    177ft. 
liah  freedom — ^friends  of  the  oonstitation-^the  supporten  of  king 


and  parliament,  in  whom  was  vested  the  keeping  of  the  liberties  of  mJlfffS$ 
England,  and  wnose  united  will  was  the  supreme  law,  ever  ezpcess-  forte, 
ing  the  sentiments  of  a  migorit^  of  the  people.  Parliament,  said 
the  tories,  had  i^Wed  upon  uauig  force,  if  necessary,  in  onler  to 
reduce  the  Americans  to  obedience.  Such  was  pow  the  law*  of  the 
lan<L  and  ought  to  be  consideAd  the  Toioe  of  the  nation.  Main- 
taining the  justness  and  the  political  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  will  of  the  legislature,  the  tories  declared  themseWes  the  strict 
obseryers  oi  the  £tws  of  tj^eir  countiy,  and  charged  the  whigs  with 
b^ing  disturbers  of  the  public  peiuse,  and  with  treasonable  attacks 
upon  the  constitution,  tending  to  the  encouragement  of  sedition  and 
rebellion. 

11.  31  a  reply  to  these  charges,  the  whigs  declared  themaelyes  a  jmjhm» 
more  intent  on  the  substantial  preservation  of  liberty,  than  on  the  ""^^j^^^ 
formal  mode  of  doing  it  ^  that  when  parliament  became  corrupt,  the 

people  were  not  bound  to  submit  to  their  betrayers ;  that  a  Tory 
oonsidenible  part  of  the  British  empire  totally  disapproyed  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  ministry ;  that  in  Rngiimii  alone  it  was 
tu  from  beinj;  certain  that  a  ma^^rity  approTed  of  those  measures ; 
and  that  if  a  just  computation  should  be  made  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  GolOhiiee,  a  rery  laige  nu^rity  would  be^ 
found  against  tnem.  The  whigs  declared  their  respect  for  pnl^ 
lie  opinion,  which  th^y  looked  upon  as  more  worthy  of  regard  than 
any  formal  act  of  the  legislature. 

12.  'The  tories  ascrilMd  exdusiTe  power  to  the  parliament  and  a  jcmi  imp 
denied  any  accountability  to  the  people ;  the  whigs  regardea  the  ^Si&nef 
parliament  as  composed  of  deputies  of  the  people,  who  hare  no  thttwovat- 
rights  or  powers  but  in  common  with  their  constituents,  whose  will       ^^^^ 
alone  the  ibimer  were  bound  to  obey  in  transaeting  the  publio 
business  of  the  nation. .  While  the  whigs.  admitted  that  it  was  ad- 
visable, for  the  sake  of  publio  tranquillity^  to  refrain  from  violence 

in  opposing  the  uivjust  measures  of  a  migority  in  parliament,  un- 
less instant  and  intolerable  mischiefs  were  thz^atened,  th^,  at  the 
same  time,  maintained  the  right  of  individuals  to.  rc^jMrabate  such 
measures  with  all  imaginable  expIidUiess  and  indignation,  when- 
ever th^  appeared  contrary  to  the  public  interests.  Such  were 
the  characters  of  the  two  great  parties  which  now  divided  the  Brit- 
ish nation  on  the  sul^iect  of  the  American  controversy,  and  such 
was  the  general  tenor  of  the  ar^;nmont8  by  which  th^  defended 
their  re^ective  measures  and  principles. 

13.  ^During  the  brief  recess  of  parliament  in  the  summer  of  1775,  «.  Th«  OmIw 
the  Duke  of  Qrafton  wi^drew  a  second  time*  from  the  king's  coun-  ^  ^^^vm*- 
eil,  on  aoconnt  of  his  op|K>dition  to  the  coercive  measures  adopted 

by  a  migority  of  the  ministers  against  America.  Requesting  an 
andience  of  the  king,  he  stated  to  his  migesty  the  reasons  why  he 
oonld  no  longer  take  any  nart  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment The  king  listened  to  him  with  attention,  but  vainly  en- 
deavored to  convince  him  of  the  Justice,  the  polity,  and  the  neoes- .  n,iiiifti  nf 
aity  of  the  war.  pSSSS^ 

1 4.  ^On  the  assembling  of  parliament  in  October,^  the  session  was     ^|^ 

opened  by  an  elabofate  speech  fro^n  the  throne^  containing  charges    ^  177s.  ' 

— — ^ — I 

,  •  Tlw  Duke  of  Ovailoa  iraa  a  ■mIoqs  whig,  and  wm  at  tlila  Hmo  Loid-prlTy-seal.  Pre- 
vibuslj,  Jan.  28tii,  1770,iM  had  reaigiMd  the  offlM  oTfliit  Lord-eommteiloDar  ofthe  trearaiy, 
whan  Lord  North  waa  appointed  lua  snooeaaor,  under  irikom  waa  tnrmed  the  Ikmona  tory 
•dminlitratioa,  ufaleh  eMrriaed  the  powen  of  govenment  dniing  the  sooeeedfaig  tetlre 
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jUCALTBis.  ftgftinrt  the  ooloniea  of  engaging  in  «  desperate  oonspiney^  irith  &• 

design  of  establishing  an  independent  empire  in  Ammoa.    Tkm 

most  decisiye  measures  were  reoommended  fbr  patting  an  end  fa 
the  rebellion,  an4  parliament  was  informed  that  with  this  ri 
the  military  and  naval  establishments  of  the  kingaom  Bad  been 
creased,  and  that  friendly  offers  of  foreign  assistance  had  been 
oeired.    The  king's  speech  breatl^ed,  throughout,  a  quit  of  the 
most  inyeterata  animosity  against  the  colonies,  and  nothing,  leas 
than  unconditional  submission  was  held  out  as  tne  price  by  whick 
peace  was  to  be  purohased. 
1.  ooune        15.  ^When  the  usual  motion  was  mad^in  the  house  of  lords  far 
JS^SSiJSt  "^  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  tnm  the  throne,  the  Marquis  cf 
qfRadSSg-  Rockingham  condemned,  in  the  most  pointed  terms,  the  mcanrei 
^""^       recommended  by  the  king.    He  denied  that  the  colonies  had  ainal 
at  independence;  "but  what,"  said  he,  "they  nerer  originally  in- 
tended, we  may  certainly  dnve  them  to ;  tiiey  will  undoubtedly 
prefer  independence  to  slaTcry."    His  lordship  concluded  an  ex- 
cellent speech  by  moTing  an  amendment  to  the  addreas,  ezprcspTa 
of  his  views  of  the  proper  means  for  restoring  order  to  U&e  distncU 
ed  affairs  of  the  British  empire.    After  a  long  and  Teheoeot  d^ 
bate^  the  amendment  was  rejected,  Im  the  final  motion,  by  aercaty- 
fliz  Toices  to  thirty-three, 
a  J^jkem  (^      16.  ^he  debate  was  not  without  Its  salutaiy  effect  upon  the  w^ 
tmi^oSS'qf  ^^^^  ^  enlightening  it  upon  the  true  grounds  «f  the  war  with 
tkumnorUy.  America.    The  following  spirited  protest  was  entered  upon  the 
journal  of  the  house  of  IokLb,  by  the  minority^  who  opposed  the 
addresa    "  We  haTe  beheld  with  sorrow  and  indignation,''  say  their 
lordships,  "  flreemen  driven  to  resistance  by  acts  of  oppression  and 
violence.    We  cannot  consent  to  an  address  which  may  deceive  hk 
miyesty  and  the  public  into  a  belief  of  the  conftdenee  of  this  hoase 
in  the  present  ministry,  who  have  disgraced  parliament,  deoeiTed 
the  nation,  lost  the  coloniea  and  involved  us  in  a  dvO  war  apuast 
our  clearest  interests,  and-  upon  the  most  unjustifiable  giuMwh 
wantonly  spilling  the  olood  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  sbbjeota^ 
8.  MNilMM  q/      17.  sinthe  latter  part  of  November,  several  motions,  made  in  the 
oiSjlSu     ^ome  of  lords  by  the  Duke  of  Oralton,  fin*  estimates  of  the  stale 
of  the  army  in  America,  and  the  additional  ibroe  requisite  for  the 
4.  JMB  of  JA*.  ensuing  campaign,  were  negatived  without  a  division.    ^A  ftv 
Bmii.      days  later  Mr.  Burke  brought  in  a  bill  in  the  lower  house  ^ftr 
quieting  the  present  troubles  in  America,"  the  basis  of  which  vis 
a  renunciation  of  the  exercise  of  taxation,  without  refbreaee  to  the 
question  of  ripfat,  but  a  reservation  of  the  power  of  levying  dvties 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  leaving  the  'disposal  of  the  raoa^ 
s.  FsttQf    so  raised' to  the  ooloAial  assemblies.    'This  conciliatory  plan  re- 
M»  Mtt.     oeived  the  votes  of  one  hundred  and  five  members,  but  two  hundied 
and  ten  voted  against  it. 
e.  proMMtory      18.  cSoon  after,  a  prohibitory  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Nortk, 
^^i^tSl      ^terdicting  all  trade  aild  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  deelarinf 
their  property,  whether  of  ships  or  goods,  on  the  high  seas  or  ii 
harbor,  forfeited  to  the  captor?,  and  amoui^ing,  in  Ihet,  to  an  abso- 
r.  FWmf  M-  lute  declaration  of  war.    ^This  bill  roased  the  utmost  ftiry  of  the 
ff^JUL^  ^^8  opposition,  who  declared  it  a  formal  abdication  of  the  Britisk 
tkktSi     government  over  the  colonies,  leaving  no  alternative  but  absolute 
conquest  on  the  one  side,  or  absolute  independence  on  the  other. 
It  was  observed  that  the  guardian  genius  of  America  had  this  day 
presided  in  the  British  councils— that  the  present  bill  answered 
all  the  purposes  desire^  by  the  most  violent  Americans,  by  indae- 
ing  the  people  of  the  colonies  to  unite  in  the  most  inflexible  ' 
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asftiiBAioB  t(f«ul  off  all  dependence  on  the  parent  state,  and  estab-    ]f T7ft« 

lish  an  independent  ffov^rnment  of  t|ieir  own.    It  was  therefore 

■areastically  moved  l£at  the  title  of  the  present  bill  should  be 
changed,  so  as  to  purport  to  be' a  bill  for  carrying  more  effeotnally 
into  execution  the  resolves  of  the  American  Congressl     >The  i.BtUea^ 
original  bill  was  carried  in  the  house  by  one  hundiM  and  ninety-    ''^^^ 
two  votes  against  sixty-four. 

19.  Hn  the  house  of  lords  the  opposition  to  the  bill  was  equally  1.  Oppo$uiom 
violent.    It  was  declared  that  the  bill  was  framed  in  the  hour  of  ** Jj*gJ* 
Iktality  to  Britain— -that  it  created  a  new  country  and  a  new  nation, 
—planting  them  in  that  vast  region  where  once  stood  the  one  half  or 

the  British  empire — giving  them  new'inclitiations  and  new  interests 

— ^teaching  them  to  look  upon  what  remained'  of  that  empire  as 

their  most  dangerous  and  inveterate  foe,  and  to  league  themselves 

irith  all  its  enepiies.    ^ What  most  irritated  the  Americans'in  this  a.  n^euM  qf 

debate  was  the  character  of  the  defence  given  to  the  bill  by  the  ^Ji^J^Jj. 

celebrated  jurist,  Lord  Mansfield.    He  declared  that  the  war  had       juuL 

commenced,  that  Britain  had  already  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  that 

they  were  not  now  at  liberty  to  consider  the  original  questions  of 

right  and  wrong,  justice  or  iigustice.*    < A  declaration,  from  so  1.  Effba  vn- 

eminent  an  inclividual,  that  the  justice  of  the  cause  was  no  longer    ^■^6' 

to  be  regarded,  exdfted  the  astonishment  of  the  colDnists,  and  ce-  jui^a  wurt. 

mented  their  union.    ^The  bill  finally  passed  the  upper  house  with-     s.  FtntA 

oat  a  division.  TSwS.^ 

20.  'Notwilhstanding  the  continual  large  nugorities  in  favor  of      1 77A 
ministerial  measures,  on  the  20th  of  Fubruary,  1776,  Mr.  Fez  made     pj^  ^ 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  ministry,  by  moving  that  a  committee  be  ,^  Motion  ^ 
appointed  ^  to  inquiire  into  the  ill  success  of  his  nu\jesty's  arms,  in    *Ur.  As.- 
America .''    ^During  the  debate  that  followed,  the  weakness  and  7.  CAoroeter 
folly  of  the  administration  were  fully  exposed,  and  ministers  were  ^  «*«*>*«^ 
obliged  to  aiBknowledge  that  "  ill  success  had  hitherto  attended  the 
opejcations  of  the  war,**  but  .they  declared  that  ^^  more  vigorous 
measures  would  now  be  pursued,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper to  enter  into  the  examinations  proposed,  until  the  measures 

now  resolved  upon  were  tried,  and  the  event  knoVn.^'    .^Like  all  a  Fusof  ite 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  seere<jy  Igr  which  the  movements     '"^'f'^' 
of  the  ministry  were  shrouded,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox'  was  nega- 
tived by  a  large  majority. 

21.  'When  the  treaties  recently  entered  into  between  the  king   %.  Treattm 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  -^gjjjjjy 
other  German  princes,  for  hiring  large  bodies  of  their  troops  to      troopt. 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  wilh  America,  were  laid  before      Feb.  sa 
the  house,  with  the  request  for  supplies,  all  the  ardor  of  the  oppo- 
sition was  again  revived.    i<The  reasons  urged  by  the  ministry  for  iQ,mnigtertal 
hiring  foreign  troops^  was,  the  diffieulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient    ^^^^ 
number  of  men  within  the  kingdom ;  besides,  oould  they  be  ob-        tit$, 
tained,  they  were  inexperienced  in  war,  and  it  was  impolitic  to  with- 
draw them  from  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  ^ptianufactures,  when 

a  sufficient  number  of  experienced  veterans  could  be  hired,  equal 
to  the  best  troops  in  Europe. 

22.  i^To  these  arguments  the  opposition  replied,  that  anapplica-  u.ArgmimK^ 
tion  to  the  petty  princes  of  Germany  for  succors  to  enable  Britain  to  *{Jj**^,^JJ{" 
subdue  her  own  subjects,  was  humiliating  in  the  extreme,  and  dis-       tftem. 

*  Lord  Manilteld  deolued :  **  If  iro  do  not  get  the  better  of  America,  America  will  get  the 
belter  of  He."  As  applicable  to  the  preient  case  he  quoted  the  laconic  speech  of  a  gaUaat 
offleer  In  the  army  of  OnetaTiu  Adolphos,  who,  polirt£Bg  to  the  enemr,  nid  to  his  soldleni 
•*  Bee  yma  Owea  omd  yonder !  kill  them,  my  lads,  or  thej  will  kill  you." 
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ANALYSIS,  graceftil  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.    Besidea,  the  teniis  o»  idiidi  thas 
• troo|)8  were  obtained  were  aenoanced  aa  exorbitant^  and  the  Ger- 
man princes  were  characterized  as  princely  butchers  iriio  traded  in 
human' blood,  and  sold  their  subjects,  like  so  many  bessts  for  the 
1.  aoKu<irth6  slaughter.    'A  leyy  monoT  of  seyen  pounds  ten  shilliqgs  was  to  be 
ttrjw^^fAeM  g[y^  fQf  Q|^c]|  soldier,  and  a  large  subsidy  was  to  be  gnnted  to  the 
German  princes,  and  coniinued  two  years  after  the  retuni  of  their 
troops.    But  what  excited  the  greatest  indignation,  wss,  that  twelve 
thousand  of  these  troops,  the  Hessians^  were  to  remain  under  tho 
sole  command  and  control  of  their  own  s^eraL 
a  Jmwrmem     23.  >While  the  ministers  maintained  that  the  tenns  were  not 
^wMmn.  unreasonable,  considering  thto  distan<^  and  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice, they  held  out  to  the  nation  the  most  positiye  awuranoes  that 
so  great  a  body  of  Teteran  troops  need  no  more  than  show  its- 
a  QwutUkm  self  in  America  to  terminate  the  war.    *But  men  well  oonTef^ 
••••■^'*'-    sant  in  military  affiurs,  and  well  acquainted  with  America,  declared 
that  so  yast  a  country,  with  a  united  people,  oould  not  be  coa- 
quered  by  axiy  number  of  troops,  howerer  great,  in  one,  or  em 
4.it«tuUto  two  campaigns.     *In  the  house  the  court  party  preTailed  by  a 
ite  AoiMe.    migority .  in  faTor  of  the  supplies,  of  two  hundred  and  finrty  two  to 

eighty-eight  voicesi 

ifBieh  s.     .  24.  ^The  treaties  wdre  not  less  vigorously  opposed  in  the  hoose 

^!7l  f   ^^  p^rs,  in  consequence  of  a  motion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  for 

Uidmumlt  <ui  address  to  the  king,  requesting  him  to  countermand  the  narch 

«Mcion«fttA«  of  the  German  auxiliaries,  and  to  give  immediate  orders  fcr  a 


pun.       suspension  of  hostilities,  in  order  that  a  treaty  might  be  entoed 

into  which  shohld  compose  the  differences  between  Great  Biitaia 

$.ttmnark»  of  and  her  colonies.     'The  Duke  of  Cumberland  '*  lamented  thst 

C&SmZ^  Brunswickers.  onee  the  adyocates  of  liberty  in  Europe,  should  nov 

r  Bsniit  te  ^  Bent  to  subjugate  it  in  America.^    fOh  the  final  question  in  the 

the  fwm  qT  house  of  peers,  the  ministry  were  sustained  by  one  hundred  TOtei 

***'**       against  thirty-two. 

Much  11.        25.  'After  thp  decision  of  this  matter,  another  was  brought  for- 

v^!|L  ^  ^<^  ^^^  occasioned  a  still  greater  ferment.    On  the  11th  ef 

taM  oeoaaio^  March  the  Secretary  of  War  gave  notice  that  the  sum  of  ei|^ 

wSiimntaf  ^^^'^  ^'^^  forty-flve  thousand  pounds  would  be  neeessaiy  to 

tiuteeret^  defray  the  extraordinsk^  expenses  of  the  land  forces  engaged  ia 

qf  war.      the  American  war  during  the  preoedlng  year.    The  exorlntaniT'of 

this  demand  was  showif  by  the  opposition,  by  a  reference  to  preyieos 

yiotorious  campaigns,  and,  among  others,  to  that  of  1760,  which  wu 

crovned  with  success  by  the  conquest  of  Canada.     It  was  declared 

that  no  less  than  one  hundred  poundS)  to  a  man,  had  been  expended 

upon  the  harassed  and  suffering  garrison  of  Boston,  and  yet  the 

previous  campidgn   had  been  disgraceful  to  the  Britiah  aima 

Gallant  victories  in  Europe  were  ludicrously  contrasted  with  those 

of  I^exington  and  Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  River  Mystic  with  ths 

a  l>g/^|ig>'^  Rhine  and  the  Danube.    'The  ministry  were  overwhelmed  with  a 

*•  *•*•**'*•  torrent  of  wit*  ridicule,  argument,  and  invective,  bat  they  stood 

their  ground  on  the  approbation  and  authority  of  parliament, 

relying  more  securely  on  the  strength  of  their  numbers,  than  oa 

the  justice  of  their  cause.    They  attributed  the  ill  success  of  the 

past  campaign  to  the  unexpected  obstinacy  of  the  colonies ;  and  the 

expenditures  that  had  been  so  severely  censured,  to  the  novelty 

jjl^^jj^  and  diflSculty  of  carrying  on  so  distant  a  war.    loDeclaring  that  the 

iSSSt  ttu    colonists  had  grown  more  haughty  in  their  demands  since  the  oom- 

eoiottte.     mencement  of  hostilities,  and  that  nothing  but  the  most  stabbon 

opposition  was  henceforth  to  be  expected  ttSm  them,  they  now  called 

upon  parliament  to  let  forth  the  fVill  vengeance  of  the  kingdwi 
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against  tliaso  Ineoni^ble  offenders.    ^Afler  the  most  yiolent  alter-     1776. 

ealioo,  the  motion  fox  sapplj  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one -7 

hundred  and  eighty,  against  flfty-seYC^.  'thSdebatf 

26.  >0n  tke  14tk  of  Marc]^  another  important  attempt  was  made  s.  Jmparumt 
in  the  hoiise  of  lords,  for  the  purpose  of  airesting  hostilities.  On  that  "^'p^^^ 
day  the  Dnke  of  Qraf  ton  moved  that  an  address  should  be  presented   Qrnftoi^ 
to  the  throne,  requesting  that  *'  in  order  to  prevent  th«  hirther  etfu-    J!2J3ia2 
aion  of  blood,  a  proclamation  might  be  issued,  declaring  that  if 

the  colonies  shall  present  a  petition  to  the  commissioners  appoint^ 
imder  the  late  act,*  setting  Ibrtb  what  they  consider  tb  be  their 
just  rights  and  teal  grievances,  that  in  such  a  case  his  majesty 
will  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arms ;  and  that  assuranoe  shall  M 
given  them  that  their  j^etition  shall  be  received,  considered,  and 
answered."* 

27.  ^Among  the  arguments  in  support  Of  this  motion,  it  was  oon-  a  M^umnut 
sidered  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  tending  to  allay  the  asperity^  oT  ^JJ*^'''^!!?^ 
the  Americans,  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  Sub^ 
mission  had  been  advocated  in  the  other  house-^-a  doctrine  which 

clearly  tended  to  inorease  the  repugnance  of  the  Americans  to  a 
reeonoiliacion,  and  to  excite  them  to  make  the  most  deperate  efforts 
to  gain  their  independence.    ^Another  circumstanoe  to  which  the  4*  imporumt 
Dvke  t)f  Graltpn .alluded,  as  presenting  a  proper  motive  to  induce  ^SiSSHSdQ 
tiie  country  to  suspend  the  blows  it  was  preparing  to  strike,  ^ras    theDukt, 
the  certain  intelligence  which  had  been  received,  that  two  French 
gentlepi^,  beaming,  as  there  was  good  reason  to  believe,  an  impor- 
tant commission,  had  i^eoently  held  a  conference  with  General 
VTashington,  and  been  introduced  by  ^im  to  the  congress,  with 
whom  eonftrenoes  had  been  actually  commenced.    ^Such  reason-  5.  Tfuta  rm- 
ings,  however,  were  totally  ineff6ctaal  with  the  ministerial  party,  '"'^^Ja!^' 
who  declared  the  impossibility  of  an  effectual  ^resistance  of  the 
Americans,  and  'their  .utter  disbelief  of  French  interference.    <The  •.  MotUm  n- 
motion  of  the  dnke  wa*  rejected  by  a  vote  of  ninety-one  voices  to      J«cted. 
thirty-nine.    ^Tliis  debate  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  at  conciliatory  7.  JSJf^ruqf 
measures  for  the  presents   The  opposition,  seeing  all  their  efforts  ^^J^JJISJ* 
fruitless,  retired  for  a  while  from  the  unequal  struggle,  and  war    •"^P*"^ 
was  left  to  do  its  work  of  havoo  ahd  desolation.  ^sOn  the  2dd  of  8.  ciote  qfai$ 
May  the  session  of  parliament  was  .closed  by  a  speech  Arom*  the      mm^oa 
throne,  in  which  the  king  expressed  '^  his  hope  that  his  i:ebeUious 
tfabjects  would  yet  be  awakene4  to  a  sense  of  th^ir  errors;  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  confidence  that  if  dxtfi  subinission  could 
not  be  obtained  by  a  voluntary  return  to  duty,  it  would  be  effected 
by  a  full  exertion  of  the  great  force  intrusted  to  him.'^ 

Q^.  "Thus  we  have  described,  briefly,  the  state  of  feeling  that  ^*;^«<^ 
existed  in  England,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  on  the  subject  ^SmUS*^  ifi 
of  the  controversy  with  America.    The  whole  nation  was  violently    Anutriam 
agitated  by  the  conflict  of  opinioxLS,  but.  the  people  were  far  more  ^^^^^*^'^'^' 
eqtially  divided  on  this  grand  question  than  th^ir  representatives 
in  parliament.    >^he  king  was  zealous  for  the  prosecutidh  of  the   la  vutm^ 
war,  conceiving  that  the  dignity  of  the  crown  was  best  vindicated  ,5!?«Sl^»J^ 
by  measures  of  coercion.    The  tory  party  almost  universally,  and  tv,  andqf  tfu 
a  great  portion  of  the   landed  interest*  together  with  a  great  ^SlfcAttS* 
mBji>Aty  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  church,  Coincided  with      church. 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  monarch,  and  were  ardent  in  their 
wishes  to  see  the  colonics  reduced  to  unconditional  submission. 

*  The  act  here  rofamd  to  wm  one  empowering  the  King's  oomatwIoBeniii  America  merelj 
to  grant  pardoiia  on  sabmiaalon ;  thAs  holding  out  a  delottve  show  of  peace,  wittioat  ftuniah* 
lag  tbe  means  indtsiipnaable  Ibr  its  attainmene. 

53 
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A1IALY8IS.  ^On  the  other  ha&d^  the  great  body  of  the  whif^  who  had  hecn  ii 
power  durixtg  most  of  the  period  since  the  ^glish  rerolvtion,  till 


]'hBiSSSS^ile  ^^^  accession  of  the  present  sovereign,  together  with  the 
co/mmercuu  cial  part  of  the  community  generally,  and  the  whole  body  of  dis> 
nSnUyTSt-  Benters,  and  sectaries  of  all  denominations,  regarded  the  war  with 
eraiiy,  and    abhorrence,  and  threw  the  weight  of  their  combined  influenee  into 
'^»eci^  the  scales  of  the  opposition. 

9  injurinto      20.  ^During  the  summer  of  1776,  strong  suspicions  began  iA  be 
BritiMhcom'  entertained  by  the  ministry,  of  unfriendly  designs  ftmn  abroad, 
'"^'^       and  already. British  oommerca  began  to  suffer   seriously  froos 
American  criwsci*s.    The  trade  of  the  British  West  India  Islands. 
in  particular,  was  InYolved  in  great  distress,  and  sudk  was  the 
amount  of  supplies  which  these  islands  ordinarily  derived  fna 
Aitierica,  that  their  deprivation  caused  the  prices  of  many  iicoe»- 
r  iowf»  *»  3aries  of  life  to  rise  to  four  or  five  times  their  former  valuer    'It 
tMy^or\      WHS  computed  in  London,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  that  the 
losses  of  merchants)  and  qf,  government  duitng  the  year,  by  the 
vessels  employed  as  transports  for  troops  and  stores,  amouBted  to 
little  less  than  elevBn  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
4.  American       30.  *What  wos  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  British  _ 
^l^iSaSSS  ^'^^  ^^®  unusual  facilities  offered  by  Ather  nations  to 
kjf  France    privateers  in  the  disposition  of  their  prizes.    The.  porta  ist  Fnan 
an4  ^pofn.    ^^^  Spain,  especially  those  of  the  former  power,  were  freely  opn 
to  the  Americans,  both  in  Europe,  and  iji  tie  French  and  ^aniah 
colonies ;  ai>d  there  th«  Auicricans  found   ready  porchaaers  fir 
their  prizes,  while,  from  the  French  West  India  Islands,  |»matccn 
were  fitted  out  under  American  colors,  with  commissiona  bom 
Congress,  to  cover  their  depredations  upon  the  British  ahipfoig 
s.  Remtfn-    in  those  seas.    ^Remonstrance  wore  indeed  made  by  the  British 
iSe£H/i*Jf    i^uiiStry  to  the  court  of  France,  which  produced*  some  restraint  oa 
govemmMt.  these  practices,  )vhieh  were  publicly  disavoi(r^ ;  btft  it  was     '^ 
thai  they  werc^  privately  encouraged,  and  that  the  Frenoh 
mcnt  secretly-  favored  the.causfe  of  the  Americans. 
Oct  SI.  1776.      31.  *0n  the  last  day  of  October  the  session  of  parliament  wm 
•.  King*$    again  opened,  and  a  speech  from  the  throne,  alluding  to  the  deda> 
^J^^  ^  ration  of  American  independence.  inf<Mrmed  the  two  houses  that  ths 
parUmnuu.   Americans  ^'  had  rgected,  with  circumstanees  of  indicnit  j  and  in- 
sult, the  means  of  conciliation  held  out  to  them  by  hia  mj^jest^-s 
commissioners,  and  -had  presumed  to  set  up  their  rebellious  eonlbd- 
envies  as  independent  states."    The  defeiils  which  the  Americaas 
had  sustained  at  Bh)oklyn  and  on  the  Hudson,  were  alluded  to,  is 
giving  the  strongest  hopes  df  the  most  decisive  good.conseqoenoes; 
but  his  nugesty,  notwithstanding,  informed  parliament  that  it  wii 
necessary  to  prepare  for  another  campaign. 
7.  Manner^      32.  ^The  kings  speech,  under  the  established  pi^text  ef  its  being 
kSg'^tpeeeh  ^^®  Speech  of  the'  minister,  was  treated  with  great  severity,  and 
wattreaud.  met  with  a  determined  opposition  from  the  minority.      *Whtt 
JJ^|J»JJ»^    addresses,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  speech,  were  brought  for- 
mMiteriai    ward  in  both  houses,  an  amendment  of  a  totally  different  characKr 
«d^€t9.      was  likewise  moved,  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Lord  Cavendish,  anl 
in  the  house  of  lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.    The  amend- 
ment conclude4  with  the  following  {^^jiliarly  spirited  and  scrikiog 
declaration, 
t.  Con6hf        33.  '"  We  should  look."  it  asserted,  ^'  with  shame  and  horror  eft 
aSnfftht  *°y  event  that  would  tena  to  break  the  spirit  of  any  portions  of  the 
mmmunt.  British  nation,  and  bow  them  to  an  abject  and  unconditional  mb> 
mission  to  any  power  whatsoever ;  that  would  tend  to  annihilata 
their  liberties,  and  subdue  them  to  servile  principles  and 
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habits  hy  the  forM  of  Ibreign  mercenary  arms ;  because,  amidsi     1T7^ 

the  ezeeases  and  abuses  which  have  happened,  we  must  respeet 

the  spirit  and  prineiples  operating  in  these  commotions.    Oar  wish 
Is  to  rq^hite,  not  to  destroy ;  for  those  very  principles  eyidentlj 
bear  so  exact  an  analogy  with  those  which  support  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  our  own  constitution,  that  it  is  impossible,  with  any 
appearance  of  justice,  to  think  of  wholly  extirpating  them  by  the 
sword  uaany  part  of  the  British  dominions,  without  admitting  con- 
sequences, and  establishing  precedents,  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  this,  kingdom."    ^After  a  yiolent  debate^  Hie  amend-  i-  JR^eeHoa 
ment  was  r<^ted  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  minority  of  .two       n£S!'**' 
hundred  and  fbrty-«wo  to  eighty-sereii^  and  in  the  houne  of  peers 
by  ninety-one  to  twenty-six.    >Pou<teen  of  the  peers  joined  in  a  s  mtmt  ^ 
protest,  in  which  Itiey  inserted  the  proposed  amendment,  in  order    '^  ^^^'^^ 
that  it  might  reaudn  a  perpetual  memorial  on  the  Journals  of  that 
house.  t  . 

34.  n*he  next  movement  of  the  opposition  was  a  motion,  by  3.  Motion^ 
Lord  GaTendish,  <<  that  the  house  shoal4  resolve  itself  Into  a  com-  ^^'%^'*^ 
mittee,  to  consider  of  the  revisal  of  all  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  - 

his  ms^estys  subjects  think  themselves  aggrieved.''    ^This  motion  i.Bamdt9o» 
was  based  upon  a  proclamation  of  his  migestv's  commissioners  in      wAa<- 
America,  by  iHiioh  the  colonies  w^re  assured  that,  if  they  would  re- 
turn to  their  alltttahoe,  the  original  subjects^ of  grievance  should 
be  removed.     *The-  motion  was  opposed,  however,  with   great  5.  oppotuum 
wannth  >y  the  ministerial  party,  who  declared  t^t  it  tended  to  '^  '^^^^^ 
disgrace  the  eonmussioners,  and  defeat  their  endehvora  to  obtain 
the  most  advantageous  terms  for  the  kingdom.    *[n  the  sequel  of  ^j^fffUl^ 
the  debate  the  ministry  asse^^ted  that,  until  /the  congress,  had        tr^. 
reocinded  the  declaration  of  independence,  no  treaty  could  be  en- 
tered into  with  America. 

35,  ^This  assertion,«oupled  with  the  insidious  o£fers  of  a  redress   ^'J^'l^^^ 
of  grievanoee.  was  reoetved  with  great  indignation  by  the  opposi-  ^^^otmnL 
tion.  who  declared  it  a  declaration  of  the  extremities  of  war,  or  un- 
eonaitional  submission, — a  condition  that  could  not  be  enforced 
without  the  effusion  of  oceans  of  blood,  and  one  that  held  out  to 
America  the  option  -only  of  slavery  or  death:    ^he  motion  ef  Lord  8.  Rejeetiom 
Cavendish  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nine  to  forty-  ^fji,StcS^ 
aeren :  and  ftrom  this  time  many  of  the  whig  members,  seeing  their '  tniUh,  and 
opposition    ineffectual  and  nugatory,  and   that  the  weight  of   ^^^^^S^^ 
numbers  baffled  all  arguments,  withdrew  from  the  house  whenever  tekitfnm 


questions  relating  to  America  were  {Proposed,  and,  diving  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session,  a  clear  field  was  left  to  the  nrinistry,^^he 
vast  supplies  demanded  by  them  being  giunted  in  almost  empty 
houses,  without  examination  or  debate. 

36.  *The  number  of  seamen  was  now  increased  to  forty-five  thou-  9.8tiuation 
sand  for  the  ensuing  yei^r ;  the^  expense  of  the  navy  amounted  to  <v<*«««nr- 
nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  four  and  a  half  millions  * 
vrere  voted  to  discharge  its  previous  debt.  '^The  expenses  for  the  'L.%^J53 
land  service  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  be-  §erviee. 
sides  the  extraordinaries  of  the  preceding  year,  which  exceeded  "iJSf  5^ 
five  millions.  ^^New  contracts  were  also  entered  into  for  additional  iroof£^  • 
troops  from  Germany.  I777, 

37.  i^The  advanced  age  and  infirm  state  of  health  of  the  Earl  of    ,,  j^,.  '^^ 
Chatham,  had  prevented  him  from  taking  an  JMtive  part  in  the  dis-     Chaoum. 
putes  which  were  ai^tating  both  houses  of  parliament,  but  unwillinjf  »  ^'*2%f^ 
that  the  present  session  shc^ild  pass  without  some  public  testimony  fSmiffiorM, 
of  his  abhorrence  of  the  war,  he  determined  to  make  one  effort  more  ^JUJ^SSS^ 
for  conciliation.    ^On  the  30th  of  May,  1777,  he  repaired  to  the  -^  SonT^ 
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AijULTaiB.  hcyoM  of  lords,  ▼rapped  in  fluinelfl,  and  bearing  a  cmd/A.  in 

huid,  f^d  there  moved  that  <^  an  hmnbk  addfess  he  presented  te 

his  majesty,  advising  him  to  take  the  most  speedy  and  effeetenl 

measures  for  pattins  a  stop  to  the  present  nnnatnral  war  agnttW 

£he  colonies,  upon  the  only  just  and  solid  fbandati<m,  nnmelj,  tke 

rteooval  of  aooumulated  gnevances." 

1.  jc«marte  nf     38.  'This  motion  -the  aged  Earl  supported  with  all  the  pewcn  of 

^iii^tP    ^  ^^^  eloquence^  and  the  stiU  greater  we^ht  of  his 

tMffnortofi.   <<  We  have  tried  for  unconditional  submission  of  the 


%    '  said  he,  ^^  let  us  now  try  what  can  be  gained  by  unoonditi<Nial 

dress.    The  ^em  at  meroy  has  hitherto  been  shot  against  them  ; 
you  have  ransacked  every  comer  of  G^eimany  for  boors  and  mffiAU 
to  invade  and  ravage  their  country  ;  for  to  oonqner  it,  my  lords,  is 
impossible— you  cannot  do  it.    I  may  as  well  pretend  to  diiiwe  tkicB 
befinre  me  with  this  oruteh.    I  am  experienced  in  spring  hopes  mmI 
vernal  promises,  bnt  at  last  will  come  ybnr  equineetial  disappeiat- 
n^ent, 
%  eoMmuf      39.  ^^  yTere  it  ptactieable.  by  a  long  continued  osnrse  of  eoceem, 
(<0*M/^r0-  to  conquer  America,  the  holaing  it  in  subjection  afterwards  wiU  he 
utterly  impossible^    No  benefit  can  be  derived  from  that  eeontiy 
to  thiS)  Iwt  by  Hw  good  will  and  pure  affection  (tf  the  inkibitaols : 
this  is  not  to  be  gained  by  foroe  of  arms ;  their  aff'eetion  is  to  be  r^ 
covered  by  reconciliation  and  justice  only     K ministers  are  wtiest 
in  paying  that  no  engagements^  are  'entered  into  by  America  wHIi 
France,  ther^  i»  yet  a  moment.left ;  the  point  of  honor  is  still 
a  fe,w  weeks  may  decide  our  fiite  as  a  nadon." 
%.anttnaiam     40.  H'he  motion  of  the  ^arlifras  vigorously  resisted"  by  the 
wwSonwu  ministration,  on  the  ground. .pdndpally,  that  America  Itad  la. 
rMtud,     up  arms  with  a  settl^  resolution  of  a -total  seporatien  fhna  ikm 
mother  country,  and  that  if  the  present  causes  of  altercation  had 
not  arisen,  other  pretexts  would  hav^  been  found  to  qnanel  with 
4.Thenuh    Great  Britain.    ^The  mimstry' positively  denied  any  danger  from 
ttan  ttmt.     France,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  ninety-nine  to  twcn^ 
June  7.      mght    *0n  the  7th  of  June  the  session  was  tenninsted,  by  a  speech 
^  ^Sml^  ^^^  ^^  throne,  in  which  the  two  houses  were  complimented  ftr 
***  the  unquestionable  proofs  they  had- given  of  their  clear  disee»> 

•.  ArrogmM  meht  of  the  true  interests  of  the  country.   *Such  was  the  ^anglrty 
ofthteowrt  tmg!UMex>{  the  court  party  at  this  period,  that,  when  the  Amcri- 
''^^'      can  gqvenimeut^  then  having' «  considerable  number  of  Britiah 
prisoners  in  ltd  possession,  proposed  to  the  EngliA  ambaasader  at 
Paris  to  exchange  them  for  an  equal  number  of  Americana.  Lord 
North  returned  for  answer,  that  "  the  king's  ambassador  receives 
no  application  from  rebelc^  unless  they  come  to  implore  his  am- 
jeety^s  merejP 
Nor.  lou         41.  TOn  tne  twentieth  of  November  pariiament  again  asaeBhIei. 
^jJ^^H^    and  iraii  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  expresnng  his  ma- 
id^atthe  jesty's  '^^onfidence  that  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  nis  teees 
ffj^g^  would  be  attended 'With  important  successes,"  and  ^that  the  do- 
m  N&oanker.  ludod  and  unhappy  multitude  would  finally  return  to  their  alio- 
a  MMtterita  giAnce."    9The  addresses  brought  forward  in  reply  in  both  hooso. 
MidreueBij*  by  the  friends  of  the  ministerial  party,  were  opposed  by  amciid- 
cnSSmenft.  ments  recommending  measures  of  accommodation,  and  an  isime- 

diate  cessation  of  hostilities. 
p^Rem^kt^     42.  *The  amendment  in  the  house  of  lords  was  moved  hy  Lord 

remarks,  dedared, 
li^hman,  while 


ptMnuntqt  foreign  iroop  were  mnaea  m  my  eounxry,  i  never  would  hiy  dewm 
BMma.     my  armSj^-never,  never,  never."    >^he  employment  ef  IndtsBs  km 
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tibe  Am«riMii  irar,  wliioh  had  been  ftdToonted  by  Lord  Saffolk, 
seoreUiy  of  state,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  *^  perfectly  justifiable 
to  use  all  the  means  that  dod  and  Nature  had  put  inta  their 
hands,''  was  deaounoed  by  Lord  Chatham  as  a  specif  of  barbarity 
equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity, — shocking  to  every 
precept  of  morality,  and  every  sentiment  of  honor,  ^ut  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  appeal^  agaittst  the  address,  it  was  sustained 
in  both  houses  by  the  usual  large  mi^rities. 

43.  ^On  the  tlurd  of  December  the  catastrophe  pf  Bnrgoyne  at 
Saratoga  was  anhouneed.  Unusual  excitement  was  produced  by 
this  intelligence,  and  although  the  grief  and  concern  for  this  disas- 
trous defbat  were^neral,  yet  the  bitter  invective  and  ^reproaches 
which  it  drew  on  the  mini6t<Ts,  i|hose  ignorance  and  incapacity 
were  assigned  as  the  cause  of 'the  disgraee,  were  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  less  sorere.  'The  high  tone  of  ministers  was  somewhat 
lowered,  eifid  Lord  North,  with  great  apparent  dejection,  acknow- 
ledged "  that  he  had  imleed  been  unfiNrtunate,  but  that  his  inten- 
tions were  ever  just  and  upright.'.' . 

44.  ^Various  motions  were  now  made  in  both  houses,  for  copies 
of  the  orders  and  instructions  sent  to  General  Burgoyne,  and  for 
papers  relative  to  the  employment  of  the  Indians,  but  without  suc- 
cess. s.The  immense  supplies  demanded  by  the  ministry  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  excited  the  astonishment  ef  all  The  ministers  et- 
plained,  by  saying  tha(  these  extraordinary  expenses  were  owing 
to  the  extremely  hostile  disposition  of  the  country  where  the  war 
wasraging,-rthatno  supplies  of  any  kind  could  be  purchased  there, 
and  that  all  most  be  transported  thither  at.  a  prodigious  expense, 
unprecedented  in  any  former  wars. ' 

45.  'About  the  middle  of  December  parliament  adjourned  orer  to 
the  20th  of  January, — a  measure  that  was  riolently  opposed  by  the 
whig  opposition,  who  declared  the  impolicy,  at  so  critical  a  juno- 
tore,  of  indulging  in  so  long  %  recess.  *  ^But  the  ministry  had  an 
insportant  objeot  iSk  view.  The  recent 'deitot  of  Bnrgoyne,  and  the 
oontinual  disappointments  attending  every  ministerial  measure, 
had  made  such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  a  general 
aTerseness  to  the  recruiting  service  was  manifested  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  the  exorbitant  demands  for  supplies  had  also  created 
general  .uneasiness.  A  new  method  of  increasing  and  furnishing 
the  army  was  resolved  upon,  which,  it  was  feared,  thojwhig  opposi*' 
tion  in  parliament  would  have  seriously  interrupted. 

46.  'During  the  recess  an  application  was  tnaue  to  the  prominent 
members  of  the  tory  party  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  come  for- 
ward in  aid  of  the  measures  which  they  had  advocated,  and,  by  sup- 
plying ftinds,  and  furnishing  reoruits^  to  reanimate  the  military 
8{>irit  of  the  nation.  'Several  cities  seconded  the  views  of  the  ministry. 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  ench  engaged 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  a  thoUMind  men.  But  the  city  of  London  re- 
jected the  measure;  and  the  motion  to  aid  the  ministry  was  nega- 
tived in  the  common  council  by  a  Majority  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  no  more  than  thirty.  "Xhe  tory  party  in  Bristol  were 
foiled  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  in  Norfolk  the  opposition  to  the 
ministry  was  so  powerful,  that,  instead  of  procuring  assistance,  a 
petition,  signed  by  five  thousand  four  hundred  individuals,  was 
sent  up  to  parliament,  reprobating  the  American  war  with  the 
atmost  fireedom  and  asperity. 

47.  i^When  parliament  again  assembled,  these  ftree  subscriptions, 
and  voluntary  levies  of  men,  accomplished  by  ministerial  influence, 
met  with  the  severest  animadversions  df  the  whig  opposition,  on 
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ANALYSIS,  the  ground  thai  tliey  were  Yiplfttions  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tlie 
-  constitution,  and,  as  such,  foimiahed  preeedents  dangerous  to  tiic 

Feb.  9.      liberties  of  the  people     ^On  the  second  of  Febmaiy  Mr.  Fox  d»- 
1.  Bpuehand  livered  one  of  the  most  able  speeohes  ever  listened  to  in  the  house, 
*^  FbJ:  ^  on  the  '<  state  of  the  British  nation/^  which  heeonduded  l^^iDOTii^ 
an  address,  that,  on  account  of  the  hnminenoe  of  the  danger  to 
irhioh  the  realm  was  exposed  at  home,  "  none  of  the  troops  remain- 
ing in  Britain,  or  in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  or  Minorca,  shonld 
2.  Rejection  be  sent  to  America.^'    'Although  the-motion  was  reeded,  by  «  ma- 
^tfu  morion,  ^ntj  of  two  hundred  and  fiftj-nine  against  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  yet  the  Tote  showed  an  'increasing  minority  in  opposition  to 
the  ministry.  ' 

Feb.  17.         48.  ^Qn  the  17th  of  Febroary  Lord  North  came  fbrward  with  a 
s.  ^^'"'^H'l^  conciliatory  plan  for, terminating  the  difficulties  with  America. — 
"^J^LSrd     renouncing  parliamentary  taxation  of  the  colonies,  and  anthorizuif 
Isorth.      the  appointment  of  commissioners  with  fUll  powers  to  treat  with 
Congress  ^'  as  if  it  were  a  le^l  body,^'  and  without  a  prdiminaiy 
i.Hi»9peeeh  renunciation  •of  American  independence.    ^These  proposals  were 
on  'i^^'^  accompanied  by  an  able  speech  from  the  minister,  in  defence  of  ~ 
own  conduct,  but  in  |k  style  so  different  from4ho  arrogance 
he  had  formerly  assumed,  as  to  lead  to  thoooi^ecture  that 
powerful  motiye  had  induced  the  ministiy  to  adopt  aneh  an  atten- 
tion of  measures. 
I.  T/tA  minu-     49.  'The  whigs  mads'no  opposition  to  the  plan  of  ooBcQiatiai, 
ttriMi  fULn  so  unexpectedly  submitted,  but  they  were  not  the  less  seTere  npoa 
^udlTSe    the  defence  of  his  conduct  set  up  by  the  minister.    "Mr.  Fox  aud 
whig:       that  ^'  the  minister's  arguments  might  be  collected  in  one  poot, 
\mSu^  his  excuses  comprised  in  one  ap(^ogy, — ^in  one  single  word— 
Mr.  Fos.    ignorance  : — a  total  and  palpable  ignorance  of  ererypari  of  the 
subject.    The  minister  had  hoped,  and  he 'was  disappointed ; — he 
'    expected  a  great  deal,  and  found  little  to  answer  his  expectatioiB; 
— he  thought  the  Americans  would  hai«  submitted  to  his  laws,  and 
they  resisted,  them ; — ^he  tbought  they  would  hare  submittod  to  his 
arms,  and  they  had  defeated  them ;— he  made  conciliatory  proposi- 
tiooB.  and  he  thought  they  would  suooeed,  but  they  were  rejected* 
r.  Ameriean  ^In  tne  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Fox  first  announced  the  startling 
FtSSJmh    ^^^  which  ministers  had  l^pt  Arom  parliament,  that,  eleren  dmn 
nounced.     before,  a  treaty  had  been  actually  signed^  at  Paris  between  Fru« 
a.  Feb  6.     and  America. 
t.  Formaino'      50.  ^On  tHe  13th  of  March  aibrmal  notiiicatiQn  of  this  treaty 
g^^ffg^  was  made  to  the  English  gOTemment,  by  the  French  minister ;  asd. 
on  the  1 6th,  Lord  Weymouth,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  alFairs. 
».  Ttu  am-  brought  the  same  before  the  house'of  commons.    *The  notificatka 
tfthi^inch  ^^  ^®  French  minister,  after  declaring  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
intn;i»ier.     commerce  had  been  concluded  between  France  and  the  *•-  United 
l^tates  of  America,''  expressed  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  fonnrr, 
to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  the  British  court,  but  con- 
cluded with  an  insinuatioil  that  the  oeurt  of  France  was  determined 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  its  subjects  in  America,  and  had  in  con- 
sequence concerted  ^'  eventual  measures''  for  that  purpose. 
10.  Sftrit  <ft      Sd .  i<>Such  a  notification  was  regarded  as  highly  insuhing,  and  as 
nSi^aSSn  <^o^u^ting,  in  faot^  to  a  rirtual  declaration  of  war ;  and  addresses 
wm  met  by   Were  moved,  assuring  the  king  of  the  firm  support  of  parliament  In 
vTauTaa    '®P®^^8  tlio  unprovoked  aggressions  of  the  French  mition.    "In 
«/m«  ameni  ^^^  houses,  amendments,  declaring  that  the  present  ministir 
■^gg/g/^g  ought  no  longer  to  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
were  warmly  supported  by  the  opposition,  but  were  rejected,  on  the 
final  TOte^  by  large  minorities. 
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52.  ^The  declaration  of  France  in  faTor  of  America,  the  great  in-     1T78* 


crease  of  lier  nayy,  and  the  assembling  of  large  bodies  of  troops  on 
her  northern  frontier,  led  te  serious  debates  in  both  houses  on  the    dJSahi 
Btate  of  the  nation.    *The  commons  unanimonslj  passed  a  vote  of    iothhome: 
credit,  to  enable  the  king  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  imme-  ^Ju*J^ 
diate  defence,  and  in  the  house  of  lords  a  motion  was  made*,  by  the  nution^f  tfis 
Duke  6f  Richmond,  te  recall  the  fleet  and  army  from  America,  and  ''"^^J^^'^' 
to  station  both  where  they  might  protect  those  parts  of  the  British    ^  xpril  7. 
dominions  that  were  most  exposed  to  the  enemy.    ^The  Duke  of   ^.speeehtn 
Richmond  supported  this  motion  by  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  Sff^^^L^ 
animated  speeches  ever  heard  in  that  assembly.    He  exposed  the        ""^ 
proftision  of  the  finances,  in  the  administration:  the  impaiired 
credit  and  commerce  of  the  nation  ]  and  the  defbctive  slate  of  the 
nary  -,  all  which  he  attributed  to  the  imprudence  and  incapacity  of 
the  present  ministers,  and  he  concluded  by  insisting  that  the  only 
measure  of  safety  wt^  an  immediate  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies,  and  an  accommodation  with  them  upon  the 
most  advax^tageons  terms  that  could  be  obtained.    ' 

*  53.  ^But  in  the  opinions  advanced  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  4.  DMthn 
wad  supported  by  the  'whole  Rockii)gham  party,  the  opposition  ^^Si£i. 
were  not  unanimous.  The  Earls  of  Chatham,  Temple,  and  Shel- 
bume.  and  other  lords  who  had  thus  Air  unifbrmly  acted  agtvinst 
the  mmistry,  deprecated  the  utter  relinquishment  of  America,'  a^ 
the  greatest  of  all  pofitical  evils  that  could  befal  the  British  na- 
tion. • 

54.  'The  8ubjeet^of*debate  thus  brought  forward  was  one  of  the    s.  r^  tmt 
Tcry  greatest  importance,  and  it  received  additional  interest  from  J^S^^Srfif 
the  circumstance  that  it  called  fbrth  thb  last  political  effort  of  that   cftatfum  S 
great  .statesman  and  patriot,  thfi  Earl  of  Chath^tm.    On  that  day  '^J^^ 
this  eminent  man,  p&le  and  emaciated,  and  bowed  down  with  the 
infirmities  of  age,  made  his  last  appearance  at  the  house,  to  l>ear 

bis  decided  testimony  against'  a  measure  which  he  conceived  to  in- 
volve the  degradation,  and  dishonor  of  his  country.  As  he  was 
supported  into  the  house  by  his  friends,  all  the  loi^  arose  out  of 
respect,  and  remained  standing  until  he  hnd  taken  his  seat. 

55.  *When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  finished  his  t)rilliant  c.  Hi»  mtim- 
effort,  Lord  Chatham  arose,  and  began  by  lamenting  that  his  StiSatHSSt 
bodily  infirmities  had  so  l(mg  prevented  him,  at  this  important       «iofi. 
crisis,  from  attending  his  duties  in  parliament.    '^  But  my  lords," 

8ud  he,  '^  I  rejoice  tint  the  grave  ha&  not  closed  upon  me ;  that  I  am 
Btillleft  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this 
anci^t  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  load 
of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most 
perilous  conjuncture ;  but  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  never 
will  consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignomiiUous 
surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions.  Shall  this  great 
Idngdom,  that  has  survived  the  Danish  depredations,  the  Scottish 
inrwMls,  the  Norman  conquest,  and  that  has  seen,  unawed,  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada,  now  fall  prostrate 
before  the  house  of  Bourbon  ? — ^now  stoop  so'  low  as  to  tell  its  an-' 
eient  and  inveterate  enemy^  Take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace  ! 
It  IS  impossible.  I  am  not,  1  confess,  well  infbrmeS  of  the  resources 
of  this  kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  lias  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its 
Just  rights.  But  my  lords,  an^  state  is  better  than  despair.  Let 
us  at  least  make  one  effort--4Uid,  if  we  fhU,  let -us  fall  like  men." 

56.  7The  Duke  of  Richmond  arose,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  r.  ^^jp^oT 
that  the  conquest  of  America  by  force  of  arms^ — a  measure  which  ^jlSmmL 
tbe  Boble  earl  htmself  had  never  advocated,  was  utterly  imprae- 
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Aif  ALTSis.  ttcable ;  and  that  it  was  wiser  to  secure  ker  firicDdship  bj  a  traty 
of  alliimce,  than  to  throw  her  into  the  anns  of  France.    'The 
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iiJjjSiSSlid.  ^^  Ohathan^  gre^^J  moyed  during  the  reply,  made  an  eager  effort 
to  rise  at  its  conclusion,  but  i^ter  two  or  three  unsuoceasfiil  at- 
tempts fell  back  in  his  seat  in  a  fiunting  fit  sThe  house  immedl- 
atelj  adjourned — the  £larl  was  oonTeyS  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, and  medical  attendance  was  procured,  but  aiter  Ungaiag 
some  few  weeks,  he  expired  on  the  11th  of  May,  in  tKe  70th  year 
of  his  age. 

57.  BA  letter  of  Lord  Camden  speaks  of  this  last  effort  of  the  Bail 
of  Chatham  in  the  following  terms.    '*  The  Earl  spoke,  bat  ma 
not  like  himself    His  words  were  shreds  of  unoonneeted  doquenoe^ 
and  flai^hes  of  the  some  fire  that  he,  Prometheus-like,  had  stoloi  fron 
heayen,  and  which  were  then  returning  to  the  place  whence  tbcj 
4.  Vietotdf    were  taken."    ^What  were  the  ideas  of  the  Elarl  of  Chatham  wi& 
cJ^SSit^  re^^d  to  ihe  proper  plan  for  settling  the  difficulties  with  America^ 
reiatioH  to   at  this  period,  when  she  hod  firmly  resoWed  to  maintain  her  in- 
dependence,  cannot  now  be  ascertained :  but  it  is  wholly  improb- 
able, from  the  i^niform  tenor  of  his  language  sad  poli<7,  that  he 
would  ever  have  employed  coercive  means  for  aocompliaking  a 
veconciliation. 

58..  soh  the  third  of  June  parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  kin^ 
without  any  effectual  measures  having  been  taken  to  tenninate  the 
existing  war,  while  a  new  one  was  Just  on  the  eve  of  breaking  oat 
8.  Vnmcoem'  with  France.  'Although  the  British  commissioners,  who  had  prtK 
'M«1urfffoi^  ceeded  to  America,  had  made  coneeasions  far.grealer  than  the  odto- 
oommiaoton-  nies  had  asked  previous  to  the.  declaration  of  iAdependeoee,  yet 
'Z'lontf'Se  ooAgr^  having  already  formed  ^an  alliance,  offensive  and  defcA- 
Am^^ean  sive,  with  France,  had  now  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
recede  from  the  position  which  it  had  taken.  The  day  of  reeon- 
ciliation  had  passed,  the  British  empire  had  been  dism^nbercd  of 
its  fairest  inheritance,  and  the  king  of  England  had  forever  kit 
the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown.  * 

59.  ^Although  war  had  not  yet  been  declared  between  Fnaes 
and  Elngland,  yet  both  nations  Arere  making  vigorous  preparatiom 
for  the  contest  which  was  now  inevitable.  The  Frendi  navy  now 
equalled,  if  jt  did  not  surpass  that  of  Elngland,  nor  was  France  di^ 
posed  to  keep  it  idle  in  her  ports.  ^On  the  Uiirteenth  of  April,  a 
French  fleet  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  four  lax^  fHgates,  oaB> 
manded  by  Count  d'Estain^,  left  Toulon,  a  port  nn  Uie  Mediter> 
ranean^  and  passing  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  15th  of  M^, 
sailed  immediately,  for  the  American  coast.  *In  the  mean  timt 
a  much  larger  fleet  commanded  by  the  Count  d'Orvilliers,  'had 
assembled  fS  Brest,  destined  to  scour  the  seas  of  Europe,  SAd  tt 
distract  the  British  councils  by  keeping  alive  upon  the  coast  of 
Britain  the  fear  of  an  invasion. 

60.  lOQn  the  17th  of  June,  the  English  Admiral  Keppel  ftU  in 
^pf^ehvts^  with  and  attacked  three  French  frigates  on  the  western  coast  of 

sAia.        France,  two  of  which  he  captured ;  but  the  third,  the  Belle  Pooler 

(Bel.  Pool.)    after  a    desperate  fight,  escaped  by  running  on  shore    "The 

'  orSSKi'?!?  ^^^^  government  tjen  ordered  reprisals  against  the  vessels  of 

both  natioM.  Great  Britain,  and  the  English  went  through  the  same  formalities 

11  sarai  en-  SO  that  both  nations  were  now  in  a  state  of  actual  Hfto'. 

^t%1^''Se      ^^'  ^^^  ^^c  23d  of  July  the  British  and  French  fleets,  the  ft» 

jiMrnJTKep-  mor  consistlng  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  eoa- 

^  Art      manded  by  Admiral  Keppel  j  and  the  latter  consisting  of  thiftv 

«  P;;onoun-   two  ships  of  the  line  and  a  greater  number  of  frigates,  commsndeC 

^        by  Count  d'OrvilUers*,  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  the  Ut 
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of  Oueasant.*    After  maaeuTering  four  dajs,  a  partial  engagement    JL7V6* 
ensaed  on  the  27th,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal 


The  French  fleet  retired,  however,  during  the  Allowing  night,  •-  Oo-e»«ns. 
and  the  next  day  entered  with  tall  saila  thel^ffbor  of  Brew,  wiiile 
the  British  fleet  returned  to  Plymouth. 

62.  iln  the  fbUowing  autumn  and  winter,  the  West  Indies  were  1.  Meat  •p*> 
the  principal  seat  of  uie  naral  operations  of  France  and  England.  *iSffjj?«y 
*Early  in  September,  th^  governor  of  the  French  island  of  Mar-  2^  Dombuei 
tinioo  attacked,^  and  easily  reduced,  the  ElngUsh  ialai^d  of  Dominic^  contvend  ty 
where  he  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.    »In  Decem-  ^J^T?" 
ber.  the  English  admiral  Barringtonmade  an  attack^  on  the  French  ^  ^^^Ir- 
fslaiid  of  St.  Lucia  lying  a  short  distance  south  of  Martinico.    immttS 
Already' had  the  French  been  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  isl-    **•  '*«'•• 
and,  and  many  of  their  posts  had  been  taken,  when,  on  the  even-    ^  ^'^  ^ 
ing  of  the  fburteenih,  tlie  French  fleet  of  Count  d'Estaing  suddenly 

made  its  appearance  before  the  harbor,  in  whic^  the  fleet  9f  Bar- 
rington  was  at  anchor. 

63.  ^Twioe  on  fhe  following  di^y  the  latter  was  attacked  Ify  the  4.  Rtptomi^ 
superior  fleet  of  D'Estaing,  which  was  repulsed  with  considerable    'H*^y^ 
loes.     On  the  16th  D'Estaing  lapded  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,      S&ii. 
widi  which  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  English  Creneral  Meadows, 

who  was  stron^y  intrenched  on  th,e  island.    But  here  also  the 
French  were  unsuccessful,  and  after  three  separate  charges  they  were 
obliged  to  retire,  witl^  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
woondeil.    >0n  the  28th  D'Estaing  re-embarked  his  troops^and     Deo-sa 
on  the  following  day  sailed  to  Martinico.    (fa  the  30tb  the  island  ^J^^^f" 
of  St.  Lucia  capitulated  to  the  Bhglish.    During  several  mouths  ttaS,€^»- 
after  this  event  a  sort  of  tacit  truce  subsisted  between  the  English  f^H^St 
and  the  French  forces  in  the  West'  Indies,  the  former  beii^  nuioh    truoi^, 
the  most  powerful  by  sea,  and  the  latter  by  land.. 

64.  •WhUe  these  naval  events  were  occurring  in  Axnerica)  the  a  Umtuuka 
French  and  the  English  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  had  also  gSSStmSi 
become  involved  in  hostilities.  "Soon  after  the  acknowledgment  of   mi  Ai^S 
American  independence  by  the  court  of  France,  the  British  East  ^SiSl'^ 
India  Company,  convinced  that  a  quarrel  would  now  ensue  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  despatched  orders  to  its  officers  at  Madras, 

to  attack  the  neighboring  post  of  Pondicherry,  .the  capital  of  the 
French  East  India  possessions.'  That  place  was  accordingly  )i>e- 
si^ed  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  by  a  force  of  ten  ihousand  men, 
naSres  and  Eiiglishmen,  and  after  a  vigorous  resislanee,  in  which 
one  third  of  its  garrison  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  the  16th  of  October  following.  Other  losses 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  followed,  and  during  one  ^npnign  iJie 
French  power  in  India  was  nearly  azmihllated. 

65.  TThe  session  of  the  English  parliament,  which  commenced    7.  ProoMtf- 
on  the  26th  of  November,  was  attended  with  the  usual  whis  oppo-   ^'^inrntT 
sition  to  the  designs  and  plans  of  the  ministerial  party,  but  no 
apparent  progress  was  maae  towards  a  peaceable  termination  of 

the  American  war.    t'The  most  important  event  of  the  session  was   g,  jigggf  f^^ 
a  royal  message,  somewhat  unexpectedly  presented  to  both  houses,  pm-tant  Ami 
informing  them  of  a  declaration  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Spain,  ^thetmim. 
H>n  the  16th  of  June,  1779.  the  count  Almadovar,  the  Sj[>ani9h     1779. 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  presented  a  manifesto  to  the  a  Man^^fiim 
British   ministry,  setting  forth  the  reasons   that  had  induced  'jH^^SJSSSh 
Spain  to  unite  with  France  in  supporting  the  independence  of  the       dor. 
former  British  American  colonies.  10  StofMr«f»- 

66.  »»This  event,  which  had  long  been  predicted  by  the  whij  op-   ^iJ^SSS 
position,  called  Ibrth  very  severe  reflections  on  the  oondnot  of  the  tf/mtmaun, 
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AKALY3I&  ministen,  wlio  had  treated  with  contempt  all  wmmingB  of 

• from  that  quarter, — insisting  that  "  Spain  could  hare  no  interest  im 

joining  the  enemies  of  Britain. — that  she  had  colonies  of  her  own. 

and  would  not  set  them  so  bad  an  example  as  to  encoonge  the  ia^ 


1.  Univenai  dependence  of  the  rebellious  colonies  of  other  nations.''    'Bat 

Jjjj^'^^^   withstanding  the  exceeding  bitterness  that  was  manifested  towards 

fort  the  vmr  the  ministry,  and  the  new  attempts  of  the  opposition  to  pradooe  a 

vfSl^^f^  reconciliation  with  America,  all  parties  united  in  the  resolution  to 

Bpatn.     support,  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  Tigor,  the  war  agaiiwt  both 

July  a      branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.    ^On  the  3d  o^  July  the 

a.  Bpeteh    was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  king 

-  '^^SJJ^     tioned,  as  a  happy  omen,  that  the  increase  of  difficultic 

'only  to  augment  the  courage  and  constancy  of  the  nation. 

s.  fhifamm       ^'^-  'During  this  season  the  French  were  more  snooeBfol  in  the 

^tte  fVwiek  West  Indies  than  they  had  been  in  the  prcTious  autumn  and  wia- 

jSSttef"  ^^*    ^While  the  British  fleet,  now  commanded  by  Admiral  Byroa, 

4.  JUduetion  was  absent,  haying  stuledi  to  oonroy  out  of  danger  the  faonevard 

^Smfir'**    ^"^^  ships^  D'Estaing  seized  the  opportunity  to  attack  theisbukd 

s.  OfOren-  ^^  ^^'  Vincents,  which  capitulated  on  the  17Ui  of  June.    *He  next 

aria.        sailed  fbr  t^e  island  of  Grenada,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of 

July.     An  obstinate  defehce  was  Bad»  by  the  goTemoTy  Laid 

Macartney,  but  he  was  compelled  in  &  shOM  time  to  sorreader  as 

t.  Mtooot  a»-  discretion.    'About  the  same  time  Lord  Byron  returned,  and  tks 

^S!JS^    ^^0  fleets'came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  6th  of  July,  when  an 

indedsite^  action  ^ensued,  as  the,  French,  notwithstanding  their  so- 

7.  D'fiMoftir  periority,*  ayoided  conung  to  a  close  engagement     ^Soon  aftet. 

SSommSJu    ^^^^  nuled  north,  capturing  sereral  British  yessela  on  hii 

a.  Qee  p.  set.  ^^Jt  '^^  ^^  ^®  ^^  of  September  anchored'  off  the  mouth  of  the 

Sarannah. 

t.  Brttuh  $ef     63-  'S^ly  in  this  yeat  a  French  fleet  attacked  and  captaI«^ 

^meiUB  OH  without  difficulty  the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  riyan 

jifi^l^  Senegal  and  Gambia,  on  the  w^tem  coast  of  AiVica ;  but  an  aOa^ 

tmti.      bv  a  large  force,  upon  the  British  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jcracy. 

MuiAon    B"^^^^  ^  ^0  British  channel,  near  the  coast  of  France,  was  le- 

Querruev    pulsed*  with  BCTere  loss  to  the  assailants.    >This  enterprise  wh 

'"^yiT'^    produotire  of  considerable  benefit  howeyer^  to  the  United  Stsin^ 

t.  flbw'tefM-  **  **  occasioned  so  great  a  delay  of  a  fleet  of  scTcral  hundred  bo^ 

/Mai  to  tha  chantmen.  and  transports  with  supplies,  that  were  about  to  sail  tat 

bSSm       ^^^  Vorx,  as  seriouisly  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  British 

v^ThrmmtA  ^^^^7  ^  ^^^  quarter.    ^'In  the  month  of  August  the  eombined 

*MNMiMiQf   fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  consisting  of  nearly  scTenty  ships  of  the 

'"''''^     line,  besides  a  large  number  of  'flri^iteS)  and  a  multitude  o<  odier 

armed  yessels,  entered  the  British  channel  and  oooasioned  great 

alarm  along  tlie  southern  coasts  of  England ;  but  no  landing  was 

attempted,  and  not  the  least  impression  was  made  on  the  aanl 

d.  8m  p.  an.  strength  of  the  kingdouL^i 

u.  Oppoiuum     69.  "During  the  session  of  parliament,  which  commenced  on  the 

^fSSu^'    ^^^  ^^  Norember,  1779,  and  ended  on  the  8th  of  July  fbUowing, 

the  opposition  continued  their  efforts,  and  on  sereral  occaaioB% 

particularly  on  suljects  relating  to  the  prodigious  expenditure  of 

1780.     the  public  money,  the  ministry  were  left  in  the  minority.    »In  the 

VLi>iffiaatiM  following  year,  1780,  England  was  seriously  threatened  with  a  Ibr- 

"^  JSf'*  midable  opposition  ftrom  seyeral  of  the  northern  powers  of.  Europe 

Since  the  alliance  of  France  and  the  United  States,  Holland  had 

carried  on  a  lucratiye  commerce  with  the  former  power,  supplying 

her  with  naval  and  military  stores,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties, 

which  had  not  only  occasioned  complaints  on  the  part  of  Fngltnd, 

hut  also  the  seisure  of  TesselB  laden  with  exoeptionAble  cargoea 
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On  the  other  hand  Holland  alao  cOm|)lained,  with  Jastioe,  that  ntim-     iy§0« 

hen  of  her  yessels.  not  laden  with  contraband  goods,  had  been 

feized  and  carried  into  the  ports  of  England. 

70.  ^On  the  Ist  of  January,. 1780^  Commodore  Fielding  fell  in  hMuttngf 
with  a  fleet  of  Dut^  merchant  ships,  in  the  British  channel,  con-  Sd^ffSiMt 
▼eyed  by  a  small  squadron  of  men  of  war.    Requesting  permission  Jlut-and  Mi 
to  Tisit  the  ships^  to  asoertainif  they  carried  contraband  goods,  and      ^*"^' 
beihg  refused  by  the  D.utch  admiral,  he  fired  a  shot  ahec^  of  hiuL 

Sid  was  answered  by  a  broadside.  -Commodore  Fielding  returnea 
e  fire,  when  the  Dutch  admiral  struck  his  colors,  and  refusing  to 
separate  Arom  his  convoy,  he  accompanied  it  into  Plymouth,  al- 
though informed  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  Toyage. 
The  states  ot  Holland  resented  the  indignity,  and  made  a  peremp-  a  Dmnmtt 
tory  demand  upon  the  English  court  fbr  reparation  and  redress,  to  ^^j^ 
which,  howeTel*,  no  attention  was  paid.*  In  truth,  England  pre- 
ferred an  open  war  with  Holland,  to  the  dandestine  assistance 
which  she  was  giving  to  France. 

71.  'Other  powers,  however,  now  united  with  Holland  in  com-    s.  "Jrmei 

ftlahits  against  England,  respecting  the  violated  rights- of  neutrality,  y^*^*'^ 
n  these  proceedings  Catharine  empress  of  Russia  tookthe  lead,  and  %n  poSSt. 
Induced  Denmark  ftod  Sweden  to  uifite  with  her  in  an  ^^  Armed 
Nentrality,"  which  had  fbr  Its  object'the  protection  of  the  com- 
merce of  those  nations  firom  the  vexations  to  which  it  watf  subject 
from  British  interference,  under  the' claim  of  ''right  of  search  for 
contraband   goods."     ^The  joint   declaration  of  these    powers  4  Jobtt  dtato> 
aaserted  that  neutral  ships  should  enjoy  a  free  navigation  from  one  "^JZSiS^ 
port  to  another,  even  upon  the  coasts  of  belligerent  powers :  that 
ftll  effeots  conveyed  by  such  ships,  excepting  only  warlike  stores  or 
ammunition,  should  be  free ;  and  that  whenever  any  vessel  should  * 
liave  shown,  by  its  papers,  that  it  was  not  the  carrier  of  any  contra- 
iMtnd  article,  ft  should  not  be  liable  to  seixure  or  detention.    It 
was  declared  that  such  ports  only  shouTd  be  deemed  blockaded,   s-     n^tj,^ 
l>efore  which  there  should  be  stationed  a  soflSdent  ftrcato  render  ^Htlmm^ 
their  entrance  perilous.    ^To  enforce  the  terms  of  this  confbdera-  thb  ^^^^ 
tion  the  three  allied  p<fwers  agreed  to  ieep  a  considerable  part  of  ^  oSZ^taua 
tfaeir.naval  forces  in  readiness  '^  to  act  wherever  honor,  interest,  or  join  the  con- 
necessity,  should  require."  'Prussia,  Portusal,  and  Germany,  after-    S^^m^v- 
wards  adceded  to  the  terms  of  the  ^' armed  neutrality.''    ^Pear  of  "xaSinSllS- 
the  consequences  alone,  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  refusal,  tedtotfuteg' 
obliged  England  to  submit  to  this  exposition  of  the  laws  of  nations,    JSeimM^ 
And  of  the  rights  of  neutral  powers.  -  natiim§, 

12.  'Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Spain,  -that  jj^fl*^^ 
power  had  commenced  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar,  both  by  sea  and   retuSSS^ 
fand,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  that  important  fbrtrees.    Early  in  ^^mirai  Jio* 
17S0,  the  British  Admiral  Rodney  was  despatched  with  a  poirerAil       ''^' 
ileet  to  its  relief.    On  his  way  he  fell  in  with  and  captured,  on 
the  Sth  of  January,  a  Spanish  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war,  and 
ft  number  of  trazisports ;   and  on  the  I6th  he  engaged  a  larger 
squadron  off  Cipe  St.  Vincent,  and  captured  six  of  their  heaviest 
Tcssels,  and  dispersed  the  remainder.     These  victoriee  enabled 
liim  to  afford  complete  relief  to  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  of 
IMUnorca,  after  which  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  in  que8t%f 
the  French  fleet  in  that  quarter,  commanded  by  Admiral  Gui- 
chen. 

73.  Hhi  the  17th  of  April  the  two  fleets  met  and  a  partial  en-    a  PmniA 
gagemont  ensued,  the  French  fleet,  as  usual,  declining  to  come  to    "'*''  '^ 
«lMe  quarters.    Other  partial  enconntera  took  place,  during  the 
month  of  May,  bat  as  the  French  vessels  possessed  the  advantage 
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AMMLYmB.  in  Mdllag,  tiny  ehose  th^  awn-time  and  position  for  aHaok, 

— ~ ing  on  thoit  ability  to  elnde  a  pursuit    ^In  August  tlie  R»^ 

B     '  bm  *uff^^  '^  ^^^7  heavy  loss  in  the  capture  of  the  outwaid  bound 

ffSS^iS'  Sstft  and  West  India  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  by  ih»  SpanlsBtis^ 

#^        off  the  If estem  coast  of  France,    Besides  the  lioes  of  a  Tast  anfiofnit 

of  supplies  and  military  stores,  thsee  thousand  sesmen  and  troops 

became  prisoners  to  the  Spanl^s. 

a  w»  d&'       74.  >0h  the  20th  of  December  Great  Britain  pubHahed  adeelam- 

^^mI    ^^  ^^  ^'^  against  Holland,  induced  by  the  diaooTcry  thst  a  oosn- 

oKttiiut  Uai-  mercial  treaty  was  in  proeess  of  n^otiation  between  that  eouatry 

tond.       ^^  ^g  United  States^    This  measure  was  totally  nnsxpeeted  b/ 

1 78 1  •     Holland,  and  met  with-  the  seTerest  censures  in  England.    ^HoaliU- 

^h&hS£i  ^^  ^^'^  doounenoed  by /detaining  the  shippii^  of  the  Dutch  im 

tiSSaSM'  ^0  different  ports  of  Great  Britain.    Instroetions  were  also  dea- 

mtneed.     natched  ^  the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West 

.Indies,.4o  proceed  to  immediate  hostilities  againat  the  Dwteh  settla- 

mente  in  that  quarter. 

4.  Aland  (^      75.  ^Tlie  most  important  of  these  was  the  island  of  St.  '^'iT*atia^ 

AcXuatoM^  1^  fj[^  po^^  which  fli>ounded  with  riches,  owing  to  (ihe  vast  eenftux 

s.  KvoogMrs  of  trade  ttam  every  other  island  in  those  seas.    <This  island  i 

^ml'  '^^oUj  unaware  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  whca 

F«b.  a      ^®  third  ef  February,  1781,  Admiral  RoduQr  suddenly  a| 

before  it^  and  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  governor  to  surrendtt 

the  islsnd  and  its  dependencies  within  an  hour.    TJiteriy  ^^-pihiff 

of  making  any  defence,  the  island  surrendered  without  any  stipn^ 

«.^mMMtf  4r  lations.    'The  amount  of  property  that  thereby  fell  into  the  hands 

'JJgjy     of  the  eaptors  was  estimated  at  four  millions  sterling.     rThe 

i.oaterDuteh  settlements  of  .the  Dutch  situated  on  the  north-easton  coaat  ef 

tettiemenit.  South  America  soon  after  shared  the  same  ihte  as  Eustatia. 

8.  commtqT     7^.  'In  the  montl^  of  May  &e  Spanish  governor  of  Loniaiaaa 

^SbSSI  completed  the  conquest  of  West  Florida  from. the  English,  by  tte 

HKdt.       capture^  of  Penaaoola.    4n  the  West  Indies  the  fleets  of  Fmaoeaad 

•a.  May  IB.    England  bad  several  parti^  ehgagements  during  the  months  ef 

jL^Sntt!n  ^V^^^  ^^7)  ^^^  June,  but  without  any  deciaive  results.     >*In  the 

fSn^SjiT  latter  part  of  May  a  large  body  of  French  troops  landed  on  the 

t**^       island  of  Tobago,  which  surrendered  to  them  on  the  3d  of  Juaa 

i^^m^  ^^ta  the  month  of  Ausust  a  severe  engagement  took  place  on  the 

»tinFt0nek,  Pogger  Ban^*  norUi  of  Holland,  between  a  British  fleets  oon- 

b.  ▲!«.  s.    manded  by  Admiral  ^Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron,  commanded  \gj 

II.  NtHUenr  Admiral  ^utman.    Both  fleets  were-  rendered  nearly  uniaanag»> 

^SSd^S^  able,  and  with  difficulty  regained  their  respective  coasts. 

JM;.  77.  iftAfter  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  In 

S^J^JSiUS^  October,  the  war  with  the  United  States  was  considered^  Tirtualtr 
synder^    at  an  end,  both  in  America  and  in  England ;  but  with  Fraoo^ 
CMiuMUk    HdUa^id,  and  Spain,  hostilities  were  carried  on  more  vigarously 
«.  See  p.  4M.  ^^  ^^    lypj^^  ^  '    ^f  Gibraltar  was  continued  by  the  Spaniards 
%SllnEv    '^^^^  SP^®^  vigor,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  commanded  by 
wuknued.    Governor  EUiottwere  greatly  incommoded  by  the  want  of  fu« 
and  provSsiona    They  were  likewise  exposed  to  an  almost  inces- 
sant cannonade  from  the  Spanish  batteries,  situated  on  the  penin- 
snla  which  connects  the  fiiitresa with  the  main  land.    During  three 
i#eks,  in  the  montii  of  May,  1781,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
14.  Batt^ff  shot  or  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town.    ^^But  while  the  eyes  of 
A«  f^arrtnn.  Europe  were  turned,  in  suspense,  upon  this  important  fortress,  and 

•  mia  li  ft  long  and  naxrow  tand  bank  in  the  North  flaft  or  Gennaa  Oeaan, 
JuUand,  on  the  wett  coast  of  Damiaik,  naartj  toiha  mwHh  of  tha  Haiiib«r,  on  the 
ooaatof  ""If*— ^, 
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pun  from  tlie  gHTUon  wlHed  Dvth,  and,  in  Ibm  Uuu  ta  honr,      ""' "' 
•birmad  ind  utterly  danialidi«d  tbt  enemy's  trorki.    The  damage 
done  on  this  oocotion  was  oonpntad  at  twa  miUicuu  iterlins. 

7S.  'Id  tba  month  of  Fd>nurj  fblloving,  the  island  of  Minorca,      1782. 
after  a  long  si^ti,  almoat  at  menorable  as  that  of  Gibraltar,  auT-  i.  gunnitr 
rendered' to  the  Spanish  fonMs,  after  luTing  been  In  the  posses- V"  iMwca  m 
■ion  of  Engbuid  auae  the  year  1708.    'Dnriug  the  same  month  the       ^T*' 
farmer  Dnlch  settlmeuti  on  the  northeastern  ooaot  of  Soath  Ame-  ^  ^,^-__ 
tjca,  vere  reoip(ur«d  by  the  French.    St.  EnsMla  had  been  reeap-    fii^cnr. 
tared  in  the  precedt^  NoTemben.    Other  islands  in  the  Weet  In-    j^',™^ 
dies  surrendered  t«  the  Fraoeh,  and  the  loss  of  the  Bahamas  soon  nmatitM  tv 
fbllowed.    >Far  theae  Josses,  Ifowerer,  the  British  were  fully  com-        *^' 
pensated,  by  nn  important  nara!  Tiotory,  gnined  by  Admin]  Rod-  Jtii'S^iaSi 
ney,  over  the  fleet  oftheConntdc  Grasss,  on  the  13th  of  April,  in  eanid  by  ui 
the  Ticioity  of  the  Carribbee  Islmda.    In -this  obstinate  engage-     '^v'M- 
9t  of  the  ships  af  the  FKuehSeel  were  oaptnred, — that  of 


tboasuid  men.    The  1cm  of  the  Ei^isb,  indodiiig  both  killed  and 
froonded,  anuanted  to  abont  eleTon  hnndred. 

79,  tPnring  this  ssaaop,  the  fartresa  of  Gibraltar,*  which  had  aa  *- 
long  bid  defianoe  to  the  pawar  of  Spain,  withstood  one  Of  the  most  * 
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of  Rflvnlea."    The  tfluUHi  ptuidi  od  the  wsc  *IJ«  oT  e  mounts]  ,. .^ 

pn^«tn(  BUh  IMS  Ow  •«  (iKHic  Ikn*  allM,  ud  betui  fna  stia  half  U  (hnt  qusiten  of  a 
Mill*  in  bradtb.  Thirnilhim  ntrwat^j  Tf  IhT  r-hmllrl  Kiritirs  Prtirt.h  iltris  snil  ■ 
bBlf  mU«  DaRh  Aim  Ceuis  In  Afttes.  Iti  nrnch  lidt,  bgmkia  tb*  leag  bhiow  Inlimiu 
-wbkb  ohuhMS  U  sUh  tbg  meln-land,  l>  perpMHllenliu,  end  wboUj  Im illili     TIh  aist 

■usek  upoii  thm,  rnmtt  (btj  wne  BM IDrOfttd, mU  to  tanimriblg,  tolbstttk  obIjbb  tb» 
irmaM*,  bnllu  Uw  bu,  lAm  (hi  nek  dBUneilothe  KkjUd  Um  lonli  boOiUist  it 
•■B  be  Bitsekad  lAb  the  WnMet  pnepglt*  of  eueetai.  Here  tlM  IbitUntlaat  en  of  Htraor- 
dllMi(7eilentaBdetreii|lh.  The  leladiiel  belteitoe  ue  eo  eoudiKted  *•  ts  pnrnit  eei  nit. 
•talef  ftflDthauplsrfeaef  Adii.    TeetflallMlae  banbMO  enanted  lalbeealMnek,eiKI 
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ANALTSis.  nemoinUe  si^eB  ever  known.    ^The  Spaniards  had  ocmstraeied  • 

~z number  of  immense  floating  batteries  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and 

v^t^SSSSu  one  thousai^d  two  hondrwl  pieces  of   heavj  ordnance  bad  heem. 
^%ffSSmi^  brought  to  the  spot,  to  be  employed  in  the  different  modes  of  a0- 
tnejmrm.   ^^^     Besides  these  floating  batteries,  there  were  ei^y  large 
boat%  ihounted  with  heayy  guns  and  mortars,  together  with  ^  Tast 
multitude  of  frigates,  sloops,  and  schooners,  while  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  jiumbering  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  were  to 
coyer  and  support  the  attack.    Eighty  ^thousand  barrels  of  gun- 
powder were  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  more  than  one  hnndred 
thousand  men  were  employed,  by  land  and  sea,  against  the  fortrcsa. 
8^<ta^  7      ^^*  'Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September,  the  floatisK 
^^^aSr,   batteries  came  forward,  and,  at  ten  o'clock,'  to<^  their  atatiooi 
iTss.        about  a  thousand  yards  distant  firom  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
began  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  was  seconded  by  all  the  cannoo 
and  mortars  in  the  enemy's  lines  and  approaches.    At  the  aaiae 
time  the  garrison  opened  all  their  batteries,  both  with  hot  and  ooild 
shot,  and  during  seveM  hours  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bom- 
barament  were  kept  up  on  both  sideS)  without  the  least  intcrmiiwion. 
s.  ^^'''^*'^igjf  'About  two  o'clock,  the  principal  of  the  Spanish  floating  batteries 
'taMrtaL    "^^  discovered  to  emit  Bmoke,  and  towards  midnight  it  waa  plainly 
seen  to  be  on  fire.    Other  batteries  b^an  to  kindle :  signals  of  di»> 
tress  were  made ;  and  the  enemy's  bo&  came  to  thdr  assistance^ 
4.  Th»  ooft^'  m  order  to  take  the  m^n  out  of  the  boning  vessels.    <Here  th^ 
iuudjSid  ^^'^  interrupted  by  the  Einglish  gun-boals,  which  now  adTanoed 
S»baitene»  to  the  attack,  and,  raking  the  whole  line  of  batteries  with  their 
^'SSjSmei.^  fire,  completed  the  confusion.    The  batteries  were  soon  abandoned 

to  the  flames,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  English. 
'v^^^rhSE     ^^'  ^^^  ^^  awftil  spectacle  of  several  hundred  of  their  USkm 
■Mimiri      soldiers  exposed  to  almost  inevitable  destruiotion,  the  Spaniards 
ceased  firing^  when  the  British  seamen,  with  charaoeriatic  hu- 
manity, rusheid  forward  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
save  those  who  were  perishing  in  the  flames  and  the  waters.    Aboot 
four  hundred  Spaniards  were  thus  savedj— but  all  the  floating  bat- 
terios  were  consumed,  and  the  combined  French  and  Spanidi  forces 
«.  Sitffisaftan-  were  left  incapable  of  making  any  fhrther  effectual  attack.    <Sooa 
^^^      after,  Gibraltar  was  relieved  with  supplies  of  provisions,  military 
stores,  and  additional  troops,  by  a  squadron  sent  fh>m  England  for 
that  purpose,  when  the  fitrther  siege  of  the  place  was  abandoned 
7-  ^^^^       82.  7This  was  the  last  transaction  of  importance  during  the  oob- 
^main  the  tinuance  of  the  war  in  Europe.    In  the  East  Indies  the  British  set- 
Eatt  indiM.  tjements  had  been  engaged,  during  several  years,  in  hostilities  with 
the  native  inhabitants,  who  were  conducted  by  the  famous  Hyd«» 
Ally,  and  his  son,  Tippoo  Saib,->-often  assisted  by  the  fleets  and 
land  forces  of  France  and  Holland.    The  events  of  the  war  in  thai 
quarter  were  highly  interesting  {ind  important,  but  our  limits  wiD 
^^      not  permit  us  to  give  a  detail  of  them.    H({stilities  continued  in  the 
ry  ottSSImV  ^      Indies  until  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  a  general  peaee  in 

peaetbenceen  Europe. 

^^iud"     ^*  '^"*  *^®  3^*^  ®^  November  preliminary  articles  of  pause 

Btata.      Signed  bet^reen  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 

Jun MJP&  to  be  definitive  as  soon  as  a  treaty  between J^rance  and  Great  Brit- 

^Umnetu.     Aui  should  be  concluded.    >When  the  session  of  parliament  opened, 

motrnted  irlth  heavy  eannon ;  sad  eommunictttioiu  hjcve  been  estiibfiahed  between  the  dilfcratt 
batteries  by  paasagaB  cut  in  ttie  rook,  to  protect  the  troopa  from  the  enemy's  fire.  The  tovn, 
oontaining  a  population  of  about  20,000  inhabitantB,  OEcAoaiTe  of  about  8000  troops.  Has  oa  a 
boaof  redsand,  atthe  Ibotof  thenwkjOntheiunlliwBitalda.    (flea  the  Map.; 
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on  the  5th  of  December,  considerable  altercation  took  place/ on  ao>     17§5I, 
count  of  the  terms  of  this  proyisional  treaty,  but  a  large  mi^oritj 


were  found  to  be  in  fayor  of  the  peace  thus  obtained.    ^The  inde-  1.  PnUmifM- 
pendence  of  the  United  States  being  now  recogniied  by  England,  JUSftSSam 
the  original  purpose  of  France  was  accomplished;  and  all  the    EngUuid, 
powers  at  war  being  exceedingly  desirous  of  peace,  preliminary  '*^SSf,J^ 
articles  were  signed  by  Great  Britain,  -France,  and  Spain^  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1783.    »By  this  treaty,  France  restored  to  Great      1788. 
Britain  all  her  acquisitions  m  the  West  Indies  during  the  war,  ox-    9  General 
cepting  Tobago,  while  England  suprrendered  to  her  the  important  '*"^j^f?*'* 
station  of  St.  Lucia.    On  the  ooast  of  Africa^he  settlements  in  the 
Ytoinity  of  the  riyer  Seneml  were  ceded  to  Franoe, — those  on  the 
Grambia  to  EIngland.    In  uie  E^t  Indies,  France  reooyered  all  the 
phces  she  ha4  lost  during  the  war,  to  which  were  added  others  of 
considerable  importance.    SjMiin  retained  Minorca  and  West  Flor-  . 
ida,  while  Elast  Florida  was  ceded  to  lier  in  return  for  the  Baha- 
mas.    ^It  was  not  until  September,  1783^  that  Holland  (^me  to  a  s.  Peaeeffftth 
preliminary  settlement  with  Great  Britain,  although  a  suspension     Boiumd, 
of  anns  had  taken  place  between  the  two  powers  in  the  Januarj^ 
preceding. 

8^1.  ^Thus  closed  the  most  important  war  in  which  England  had    *'^'W*' 
eve^  been  engaged, — a  war  which  arose  wholly  out  of  her  ungener-  ^Sr^oS^ 
'  ous  treatment  of  her  American  colonies.    The  expense  of  blo^  and  ^^^''"^^^ 

'  treasure  which  this  war  cost  England  was  enormous ;  nor,  indeed,  ^^u  by 

di4  Imer  European  antagonists  suffer  much  less  seyerely.  The  ^'"^J^ 
Unitod  States  was  the  only  country  that  could  look  to  any  bene- 
ficial ^results  ftom  the  war,  and  these  were  obttkined  by  a  strange 
union,  of  opposing  motiyes  and  principles,  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  history.  France  and  Spain,  the  arbitrary  despots  of  the  old 
world,  had  stood  forth  as  the  protectors  of  an  infant  republic,  and 
'  had  combined,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  their  politioal  faith, 

I  to  establish  the  rising  liberties  of  America.    They  seemed  but  as 

I  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Proyidence,  employed  to  aid  in 

the  founding  of  a  nation  which  should  cultiyato  those  republican 
I  yirtues  that  were  destined  yet  to  regenerate  the  world  upon  the 

I  principles  of  uniyersal  intelligence,  and  eyentually  to  oyerthrow 

the  time-worn  system  of  tyrannical  usurpation  of  the  few  oyer  the 
many. 


Bpatn. 


PART    IV.     "^ 

THE   UNITED  STATES.  '     , 

VKOM   TED  ORGANIZATION  O^  THB  GOYSKNIISNT  XTNBER       ^'^^'^ 
THB  TSDfBkAIs  CONStmiTlOK,  INATiA,  TO  THS  Y&JL&  WL  %^ilf, 


.iW  • 


.,  CHAPTER  L 

WASHINGTON'S    ADMINIS-^KAXION,     *     aw?««V 
noK  APUL  M,  1780,  to  march  4,  ITV* 

1.  ^Oii'the  SOth  of  April,  1789,  Washington  ap)>eai^    1T§», 
before  oongress,  then  assembled  in  the  city  of  N^w  York,  i.  wmtimr' 
vid  taking  the  oath  of  office  required  by  the  constitution,  '^'Jffly 
waJs  proclaimed  President  of  the  United  States.*     Tn  ftn    -  ^^^ 
tmpressiye  address  to  both  houses  of  congress,  he  expressed  Im^H^SSh 
his  distrust  in  his  own  qualifications  Ibr  the  important  of^      ***- 
fioe  to  which  the  partiality  of  his  country  hi|d  called  him 
^-aSered  his  "  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  who 

rules  over  the  univer8e,^and  presides  in  the  councils  of  na* 
tions,"  that  He  would  "  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  ^vemment  in- 
stituted  by  themselves," — and  tiiat  He  would  enable  all 
"  employed  in  its  administration,  to  execute,  with  success, 
the  functions  allote4  to  their  charge." 

2.  'Adhering  to  the  principles  upon  which  he  had  acted  t.  ammi 
while  commanoer-in-chief,  he  now  likewise  declined  all  pe-  ttmaihertd: 
cuniary  compensation  for  his  presidential  duties,  and  closed     mmm. 
by  requesting  congress  to  accompany  him,  in  humble  sup- 
plication, to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  human  iraoe,  for  the 

divine  blessing  on  all  those  measures  upon  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  government  depended.     ^Immediately  after  the  «.  siantur  m 
address,  both  houses  of  congress,  with  the  president,  at-  f^!S%wn- 
tended  divine  service  ;  and  with  this  public  acknowledg-    "•«««»• 
ment  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  and 


•  WiMhiagtni  wu  inangvntod  In  the  gsllary  of  the  old  Cl^  Htll,  which  Btood  oo  ttio  itt» 
of  tbe  yraaent  Outom  Hoom,  In  Wail  Streot 
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ANALYSIS,  controller  of  hunftn  actions  and^bunian  destiny,  the  goTen- 

ment  under  the  new  cdh^titution  was  commenced. 

iuwfJSSSg      ^'  ^'^^  legislature,  during  its  first  segsion**  was  prin- 

te.^«flf    cipally  occupied  ip.  provi<^ng'  revenues  for  the  long  ex- 

a  cndiiiff    hausled  treasury ;   in  organizing  the  executive  depait- 

sepL  ».     ^p^i^xs ;  in  establishing  a  judiciary  ;  and  in  framing  amend- 

%  MeoMMw  m^Bts  to  the  constitution.     'For  providing  a  revenue,  du- 

rn^mga  ties  were  levied  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  jind  likewise  on 

^M^it^oS?^  foreign  goods  imported  into  the  United  States.    For  (he 

^SSi^r  purpose  of  enooiiraging  American  shipping,  these  duties 

f9ig'      were  made  unequUI  ^  being  th^  heaviest  on*  the  tonnag-^ 

of  foreign  vessels,  and  on  goods  introduced  by  them. 

JJS?^i.      ^'  '"^^  *^^  ^^®  president  .in  the  management  of  the  a/ 

«jA«iio««  fairs  of  governmeniy "three  executive  departments  were  en 

^"        tablished, — stylf  d  ^e^artment  of  foreign  affairs,  or  of  state , 

department  of  the  treasury,  and  department  of^  war ;  will* 

*  SSKrSi  ^  secretary  at  the  head  of  each.     *Thdlieads  of  these  de 

AM^f/fAete  p|iftments  had  special  duties  assigned  them ;  and  they 

were  likewise  to  ct^stitute  a  council,  which  mi^l  be  coa 

suited  by  the  president,  whenever  he  thought  prc^r,  or« 

t  The  power  silbjects  relatintr  to  the  duties  of  their  ofBces.     *The  powec 

V  rammmf.  ^^  remgvin^  from  (Office  the  heads  of  these  departments, 

was,  after  much  discussion,  left  with  the  president  alonet 

•J^^»^  *Thomas  Jeflferson    was    appointed  'secretary  of    atata. 

-  .     Hamilton  of  the  treasury.,  and  Knox  of  the  war  depart- 

ment. 

^iliSdff^     5.  ^A  national  judiciary  was  also  established  daring  tfan 

and  arnSS-  session  of  cougrcss ;  consisting  of  a  supreme  court,  haviii|» 

SmtUiSum.  onechief  justice,  and  several  associate  judges;  andcircoft 

and  district  courts,  which  have  jurisdiction  over  oertaiu 

caqes  specified  in  the  constitution.   John  Jay  was  appointed 

chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  Edmund  Randolpb 

attorney .general%     Several  amendments  to  the  oonstitutioo 

were  proposed  by  congress,  ten  of  which  were  subsequent- 

t.Theatate$  ly  ratified  by  the  constitutional  majority  of  the  states.     *bi 

adopted  tJu  November  North  Carolina  adopted  the  constitution,  and 

eonrtuutum.  pj^^j^  Island  in  the  May  following,  thus  completing  the 

number  of  tbe  thirteen  original  states. 

1790.  ^       6.  •Early  in  the  second  session,  the  secretary  of  the 

*■  ^uSfjff'*'  treasury  brought  forward,  *•  at  the  request  of  congress,  t 

jSlucrSt.  P^^'^  ^<^^  maintaining  the  public  credit.     He  propwd,  as 

b.  jao.  15.    a  measure  of  sound  policy  and  substantial  justice,  that 

the  general  government  should  assume,  not  only  the  pob- 

lie  fi)reign  and  domestic  debt,  amounting  to  more  thaa 


•  A  SessioHOt  CoDgNM is  OM  fitting,  or  ilw  tfowdariiiy  whkb  th>  lniiJilw  wmm 4tMf 
tn  buainora.  Oongrai  taM  bat  oira  mhIoii  amraally  ;  bat  m  Um  ezlsteDM  of  cacb  eaa^tm 
eontinuen  dariog  two  jMit,  Mcb  coogreM  bus  two  tenloiis.  Tbos  wo  ofook  of  At  Irt  Me- 
llon dr  th«  20tb  ccngna ;— tho  2d  SMslon  of  tbe  26U&  eoagnii,  fro. 
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fif^.feur  millious  of  dollars,  biit  Uhewiae  the  d«bts  of  tbe    ITO^ 
states/ OoQtracted  during  the  war,  and  estimated 'at  twenty- 
live  minions.  '  .*  *' 


7.  ■Provision  was  made  for  the  paymtat'Of  the  forei^  i. 
debt  withont  opposition ;  but  respectipg  the  aasumpt^il  '^^'*** 
of  ^  state  debts,  and  also  the  full  payment  of  the  domes- 
tic debt, — in  other  wordv,  the  redemption  of  the  public  se- 
curities, then,  in  a  great*  measure}  in  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators* who  had  purchased  them  for  a  smaH  part  of  their 
nominal  value,   much   division  prevailed  ^  in  congress  j 

but  •the  .plan  of  the  secretary  was  finally  adopted. 

8.  'Duripg  this  year  a  law  was  passed,  fixing  the  seat  s.  pammm 
of  g6vemmeiSt,.for  ten  yeai;^,  at  Philadelphia;  and, after-  "S^muftfT 
wards,  permanently,  at  a  placa  to 'be  selected  on  the  PotoS 

mac.  «In  1790;  the  <<  7errito>y  touthwest  of  th^.  Ohio^^'lT^riMrtat 
embracing  the  present  Tennessee,  was  formed  intb'a  ter-'  '^fSmST' 
ritorial  goS^ernment.  ' 

9.  ^During  the  same  year,  an  Indian  war  broke  out  on  t  ^'''an 
tfa»  northwestern   frontiers ;    and  ^pacific   anrangem^nts    ^Sn 
having  been  attempted  in  vain,  an  expedition,  tinder  Geiv    ^^''^^ 
end  tiaiuiar,  was  ^nt  into  the  Indian  cduntty^  to  reduce       ^ ' 
the  hostile  tribes  to  submissioft.   Maqy  of  the  Indian  townd. 

were  burned,  and  a  large  quantify  of  corn  destroyed; 

but  in  two  battles,*  near  the  confli^ence  iji  the  river?  a.  oet  it. 

St.  Mary's*  and  St.  Joseph's  in  Indiana,  between  eucces- 

sive  detachments  of  the  army  and  the  Indian4,*the  former 

were  defeated  with  consideri^ble  lo^^  _      ^ 

10.  *Early  in  1^91,  in  accordimce  with  apian  pny-     1791. 
posed  by  the-  secretary  of  the  treasury,  an  act  was  passed  m^l^Sni 
by  congress  'for  the  establishment  of 'a  national  bank,  ttmJfbmtk: 
called  the  BaAk  of  the  United  States,  but  not  without  the 

most  strenuous  opposition ;  oh  the  grounil,  principaHy, 
that  congress  had  no  constituticmal  right  to  charter  such 
an  institution. 

11.  *I)uring  the' same  yean,  VefmQnt,f  the  last  settled  y^gggy* 
of  the  New  England  states,'  adopted .  the  constitution,  and       ^* 
was  admitted »» into  the  Union.     The  territory  of  tfiis  ptaM    *»•'**•"■ 
had  been  claimed  both  by  New  York  and  "New  Hamp- 
shire ;^-each  had  made  grants  qf  land  within  its  limits ; 

but  in  1777  the  people  met  in  convention,  and  proclaimed 
Vermont  or  New  Connectkui^  an  independent  state.     Ow- 

,'  ... 

•  Tbe  at.  Marf$  fWxn  ttw*  8.  and  St  Jowph*8  from  fh«  N.  unlto  at  Fort  Wi^riie,  la  Um 
K  J.  part  of  Induna,  and  fona  tin  Mmanet^  whloh  flowa  ^to  the  woit  end  of  Lake  Brie. 

t  VERMONT,  one  of  the  Bisleni  Or  New  England  States,  contains  an  area  of  about  8000 
■qnare  miles.  It  is  a  UIIt  conntry,  and  is  tratersed  throoghoat  nearly  Its  whole  length  by 
the  Green  Honntalns,  the  loftiest  points  of  which  are  a  little  more  than  4000  feet  high.  The 
best  lands  In  the  state  are  W.  <tf  the  mountains,  near  Lake  Ghamplain ;  but  the  sdl  gene- 
laUy,  throoghoitt  the  state,  is  better  adapted  to  giaaing  than  to  tillage.  The  first  settle- 
menl  in  tiie  state  was  at  Vort  Dimimer,  now  Brattleboro*.  A  iwt  was  erected  here  tai 
1728,  aad  a  setttoi— wt  wwnmwwed  la  the  ftUowlag  year. 
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Aj»»Yag8.  log  to  tite,  objeotions  of  New  York,  ii  was  not  adnutlBd 
into  the  confe^iertioy :   nor  was  (he  oppoaitiaii  of  New 
Yoric  withdrawq  until  1789,  when  Vermont  agreed   ti> 
puxchase  the  clakns  of  New  York  to  territoiy  and  juris. 
Cation  by  the  payq^pt  of  80,000  doQars. ' 
i.jmfjm       12v  ^After  the  di^eat  of  General  Harmar  m  1790,  a». 
^fSSSSSd    other  expedition,  with  additional  forces,  was  planned  against 
^^SSSm^  the  I|^dian%  and  thp  oomma&d  giren  to  GUmeFsl  St  CUir^ 
%Aeenmtpf  then  governor  of  the  Nort^estem  Territory.    In  the 
f^m(<A«  fall  01.  l791,,the''fi>roe8  of  St.  Clair,  numbering  about 
iniB?\SS^,  2000  men,  marched*  from  Fort  Wafiliington,*  northward, 
^  %k*^  <ibout  eighty  miles,  into  the  Ludian  oountry,  wl^ve,  en  the 
4th  of  November,  the^/^'^O^ere  furprised  in  camp,f  and  de- 
feated witlv  great  slaughter.     Out  of  1400'  men^  engaged 
in  4ihe  battle,,  nearly  §09  ^*^re  killcid.    Had  not  the  vlc- 
't6doiis  In^ans  been  caUjBd*from  the  pursuit  to  the  aban- 
doned camp  hi  quest  of  pliuider,  it  is  probable  that  ueailjf 
.  the  whold  army  would  have  perished. 
1792.         18.  f'On^ke  1st  of  June,  1792,  Kentucky^  wbadk  had 
%^l^^  been  preVjoi^ly  claimed  by  Yiiginia^  wap  admitted  inli 
f"^'     the  Union  as  a. stale.    The  first  settlement  in  the  state 
was^made  by  Daniel  Boone  and  pthers,  ^at  a  place  called 
BoonesboroS§  in  the  y^ar  •1775»    Durkig  the  early  part 
of  the  revolution,  {he.  few  inhabitants  suflbred  aevereiy 
from  the  Indians,  who  were  incited  by  agents  of  the  Brit 
ish  government  >  but  in  1779  General  Clarke,  as  beibie 
b.SMp.  m.  mentioned,^  overcame  the  Indians,  and  laid  waste  dieir 
^         villages;    after,  which,  ^e  inhabitants  enjoyed  greater 
s^urity,  ai^d  the  settlements  were  gradually  extended. 
4.  EUBHm'^      14".  ^In-^Q  autumin  of  1792  General  Washington  wm 
^^^       ag^  ehscted  president  of  the  United  Stat^  and  Jolm 
B.£0Mii*i  Adams  vice-pi^ident.     'At  this  time  the  revdliitioo  ia 
1798      ^fs<^^  ^^  progr^^ngy.  and  early  in  1793  news  arrived 
in  t)ie  United  States  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  Franoa 
f.  IS-  OffMKr  against  England  and  Holland.    *  About  the  same  tine 
/tffSnSr-  Mi:.  Genet  errived^  in  the  United  States,  as  minister  of 
f!Sl£     the  Frehch.  republic,  where  he  was  warmly  received  by 
e.  In  Apni   the  people,  who  remembered  with  gratitude  tiie  aid 


•  F»t  Waskkigtofi  wm  on  the  dte  of  Uie^rewnt  OinoiiuMitLjdtaitod  m  tfaa  N.  rtit  «f 
the  Ohio  IttTeri  near  the  S.W.  extramitj  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  dty  1m  near  the  eeeton 
eztrnnity  ct  a  pleaeaat  -rallej  aboat  twelve  milee  in  dreamtoence. 

t  The  camp  of  St.  Clair  wrfi  in  the  westeVn  part  of  Ohio,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  Dark 
Coanty.    Vozt  Reooroy  ina  afterward*  boilt  thM    Daik  Coontgr  veeelted  iti 
Colonel  Dark,  an  offloer  in  St  Clair'a  armj. 

t  KBNTUuKY,  one  of  the  Weetem  Btataa.  oontaina  an  ana  of  abonl  HftOO 
Thia  country  in  the  western  parts  of  the  state  is  hilly  and  monntalnooB.    A 
along  the  Ohio  BlTer,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  is  hiUy  and  btokatn, 
good  soil.    Between  this  tnct  and  Greene  lUrer  is  a  fertile  region,  ftequsnfcly  ~ 
the  garden  of  the  state.    The  country  in  the  8.W.  part  of  tiie  state  between  Orsens  ana 
berland  RiTera,  is  called  "  The  Banens,"  althaoghtt  proves  to  be  ezrellent  grain  land. 

$  Boimesbon^  is  on  the  8.  side  of  Kentaclty  Btwr,  aJboote%fateeaiiiitoB8Jltlkuni  * 
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PiBoce  hid  reodered  thepi  ftl  thfeir*  struggle  for  indepea-    t7i^ 
deiyse,  add  who  now  cherished  th^  fhittering'  expectation       i     *^ 
tfcj^t  the  "Fremdh  nation  was  about  to  enjoy  tf^  same  bless- 
ings, of  liberty  atod  self^goverpment. 

15.  'Flattered  -by  his  reception,  and  flying  ofi  Ihe    i.^cbam 
IMrtialiiy  manifested  towards  the  French  n'ation,   Mr.  ^S^SUH 
Genet  assuibed  theauthdrity  of  fitting  out  privateers  iti 

the  forta  of  the  United  ^tates^  to  cruise  against  ttifi  vessels 
of  naxk^a*  hostile  to  France  ;  and  lil^eiiti^  Attempted'  to 
set  on  loot  «xpaditions  against  the^  S^nish' settlements  iri 
Florida  and.  on  the -Missvasippi,  although  the  president  had 
previously  i^itfbd*  a  proclamation,  declaring  it't6  be  tfae  a.WtL 
duty  and  im^restiof  the  United  St^eS'to  preserve  the 
most  sti^ct  neutrality  towards  the  contbnding  nowers  in 
'Eurppe»  •  .  ■   '  '     .  ^  ^ .     ..     1  ^     . 

16.  *A»  Afr.  Genet* persisted  ki  his^fendtevprs,  in  oppo-  $  Bt$r§can 
.flition  t6  -the  effofts  and  remonstraiices  of  the  present,    /      '^^ 


and  likewise  endeavored  te^ezdte  discord  and  distrust  b^.. .    . 
tween  the  AmeriqEOr^  people  and 'their  government,  the 
pxBsideBt  jPcquQSled**  his  recall ;  and  m  thd  following 'year.    %.  jni^. 
ills  place  Mcas  stipplied  by  Mr.*  J^SAchet^*^  who  ^gIsmr.  £/wMBif 
fitruQted  to  assure  the  America  govemtnent^hat  FHnce^  0Bd,r»«hA. 
disapproved  of  tfae  cohduct  of  his  pisedeeessori  ,  '.       .  *' 

17.  'After  the  defeat  of  St*Clafr.-iir  1791, •»  General  \^^Jf 
Wayne  was  ^appointed  io>.6arry  on  thei  Indian  war.  •  In  £\S!d^t 
the  autuiim  of  1793  he  bifiit  Fort  Reooveiy  ne^r  the /^^ 
ground  on  which  St.  Clair  had  been  defeated,  where  he 
parsed  the  winter.    In  the  following  summed*  h6  advanced  -  1794. 
still- farther  into  the  Indian  country,  and  built  Fort'Defi- 
aDce;*  .whence  he  racfved  down- the  Maumee,*  and,*  on  e.N.p.  43s. 
the  20th  of  August,  at  the*  head  of  .about  BOOO  m^,  met     Atn.^ 
the  Indians  near  tile  rapids,f  cottiplelely  routed  theni,*  and 
laid  waste  their  country. 

18..  *An  act,  passed  in  1791^ imposing  duties  on  domes-  t^rntMM 
tic  distilled  spirits,  the  first  iitternpt  at  obtaining  a  revenue      gi,S^' 
fran  internal  taxes,  had,  h&m  the  beginning,  been  highly 
unpopular  ih  many,  parts -of  the  country,  aild  especially 
with  the  anti-federal  or  democratic  party.     During  this 
year,  the  attempts  to  enforce  the  act  led  'to  open  denance 
of  the  laws,  in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania^ 
After  two  ineftectual  proclamations'  by^^the  president,  the  /.  Auf  r,  and 
display  of  a  large  military  force  was  necessary  in  order    ^^  ^ 
to  quell  the  insurgents.  '  •  • 

*  Fbrt  D^/Smnu  ^u  rffcoaM  at  tha  eoiifl«Mioa  of  Um  Khar  An  Qtalae  irith  fiha  Mamiaa,  la 
Mia  N.W.  part  of  OUa,  and  at  ilia  %X.  flStranltT  of  WlHtams  Ooanfej. 

t  Tha  mpidfl  of  tha  Manmaa  are  aboat  eUhteen  miles  ttoih.  tha  inoutti  «f  ttia  rlvar.  Tha 
IMdah  Uxaa  oecaiiied  Fort  Bfanm^,  at  the  npida,  on  tba  N  side  ot  tha  xirer,  a  iharl  dSrtaaQa 
ftboTO  which,  in  tae  prasrat  town  6f  WaynftsJiMf  tha  battle  was  Ibught. 


'Sinoe  the  peaee  of  L^S^i  between  Gtet  BritaiB 

^  and  tjie  United  Stfttes,'  each  partjf  had  -  made,  freqtuat 

5rtJ«B  iSJ  <w"'p'*"i'8  *"'  "iB  ether  bwi  violuail  the  stipulations  am- 

ito^'(4   taioed  in  the  treatj'.     'The  former  was  accused  oThavtag 

«.  (g^aiHi   pttfii^  away  negroes  at  the  close  of  the  war,  at  makii^ 

Mjrmiirt  '."^E^  seizures  of  American  property  at  sea,  and  of  n- 

tai^g  poeSession  of  the  mflitary  posts  on  the  wtwtam 

^  i-j,  „,„;  frontiers.-     *Tbe  latter  was  aocueed'of  prenntiBg  the 

loyalists  from  iw^ining  possessioo  of  their  caiates,  sod 

British  subjeiits  Atftn  reodVering- debts  MRiti«cted  befora 

(.inutK-    the  obmmencenievt  o?  hoatilities.     'l^}  such  an*  ekteot 

■^JCnT    ^^^  tht  complaints  beoi .  carriM,  that,  "t^  muy,  uMImi 

war  between  th?  two  oonntriee  was  thought  to  be  iae- 

-vitable.  _    .        . 

i-Mewa       20.  'For  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  d^culties)  and 

ifSv'^  pre.venting  a  war,-  if-poeeible,  Mr  J«y  was  sent  to  Eng- 

i^iMMi,       1*' '  ^t^^)^  ^^  sucpeeded  ia  concluding  a  treaty,  wbicb, 

1795.     early  HI  the  foUowing'yoar,  was  laid  beAre  thk  agnate  fis 

•  Ruueo-    nUi^cation.    *After%iong  debate, and^  violent c^ipoaiiaB 

^aZ^J^  .by  thq  democratic  p^rty,  and  the  friends  of  Pranoe  tfaioo^ 

lall^m^   ^m  the  country,  thft  treaty  was  ratified'  by  the  senate,  sM 

'  *"'     sigp^d  by  the''  presidenV     By>  thd  terms  of  the  treaty,  ll» 

wedterh  posl«  were  to  be  sarretidered*  to  the  United  ^«e> ; 

eoinpeasatiOn  was  to  be  made  for  illegal  capturas  of  Ama- 

-    iCan  property ;  uid  the  United  States  were  to  secure  to 

BYilish  creditors  t^e  proper  means  of  collecting  ietti, 

which  had  been  ooritracted  before  the  peace  of  1783. 

T  Tfn^rm'     ^i-  'I)ur;ng  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  conctaded'tt 

"^J^jS^  Port  Greenville.f  with  the  western  IntUanb  ;  by  which  the 

B.Am.  •■    various  tribes  oeded  to  tlte  United' States  a- lafge  tract  of 

jj^MjF    couutiy  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  and  west  of  Ohio.     St 

(Ao^Ai-  Ootober.atteaty  wascondudedwithepain;  by  whichte 

teundaries  between  the  Spani^  podsessions  of  Louisiaaa 

.  and  Florida,  and  the  United  States,  were  settlad ;  tbe  ri^ 

of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  tbe  ooeu, 

was  secured  to  the  United  States;  and  New  Orleans^ 

was  granted  to  thein,  a»  a  place  of  deposit,  for  three 

years.  ■  i  . 

1  Fart  Gr,i»vaUi/u6amt  bjOeDtnlin^lDin^aaawiMrDbiwHliBf  Uw  Ifii^ 

. wiaai  Oh  ril*  of  Uh  pnaiBl  town  of  GreoiTOIr,  IW  o^ 

IM  ot  Dv^  CooB^.  OUd.    -Fun  Jigmtn  «c  aU  idM 
S.W.  ot  n.  ud  fM  Stmert  twoi^-tini  ntte  MJt. 

b  on  ttw  B.  tank' of  tto  HIhMiipI  H»MOG  vOw  tn— M 

rnnob' In  I71T.     Tba  >n1  of  llMcIn  Is  fnB  Ihm  M^ 
bet  trbnt  Uh  Iftl  of  Uw  rlnr,  at  tbe  Ufiwt  n>v.    T» 

trom  ^iKj-Uim  nXm  balo*  tkt  cttj,  to  IX  rnDaa  atsn  & 
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!22.  'A  treat  J  was  ednclildech  with  Algiers,  and  fhe  con-    ITM, 
tiiraaiice  of  peace  was  to  be  seCui^d  by  the  pay meM  of  4n  i.Beaoimtab' 
annual  tribute  to  the  dey,  in  accordalice  with  the  Ipng  es-     j^fj^ 
Cal^ished prtdcAioe of  Bnropeiannations.  Hn June,  1 796, the     «■  sept 
•'  Territory  south  Vest  of  the  Ohio"  warf  erected  into  a:n  in-     1798. 
dependent  statej  by  the  Qame  of  Tennessee,*  and  admitted   J^SjumSC 
intb  the  Unions  • 

23.  'As  the  secdnd  tevni  of  Washington's  ^ministrlitron  s.  watMng- 
^ould  expire  in  the  spiring  of  ^79^,  Washin^n  prerioi^s-   maujhJn 
ly  'made  known  his  intention  to  Vethre  frofn  pUMic  life.  t^^'^Si 
HL^fareweD  addr^ss,^  on  that  ooea^on,  to  ihe 'people  df     ^ftJJT 
the'Uoited  Stales,  abounds*  with  ijhaxinis  of' the 'highest 
^Ifti^al  importatibe,  and  sentiments  ot  the  warntest  afiec- 
tion  for  his  country.  '  *0n  die  retireVnent  of  the  man  on  4.  o»Mrr 
whom  alone  the  peo|)fe  could^  unite,  the*two  great  pai^es    ^Swm 
in  the  United  states  brought  forward  their  prominent  lAad-      ^"^ 
ers  46r  the  ^tecative  office  ofthe  natidb.     '       • 

94t^  ^he  federalists^  dreadiilg  the  ii^Uence  eF  ^ench  s.  PHw^te 
SQmiments  and  principles, — attachedi  to  the  System  of     pmnS!^ 
^neasures  pur^M  by  Wa^hiAgten,  and  desiting  its  con- 
tinjumjce  in  his  successor,'  mad%  the  most  active  el^rts  to    .  - 
elect  John  Ad &ms;  while  the  repubHcans\  believing  their     * 
-oppolhents  too'  much  devoted  to  the  British  nation,  and 
taBritish'inddtutions,  mluile  equal  exerti6ns  to  elegit  Thomas 
JeflfersoA.    'Thi^  result  was  the  election  of  Mr,*'A(lam»a8  1.  JUn^ij^ 
president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  «s  .vice-presideht^     The  in-  ^'im^ 
auguration  of  the  former  took  plaice  on  th^  4th  of  March> 
1797. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ADAJtfS>S   ADMINISTRATION,      «     :        siiV«tr«r 

'.  Qkmptern, 

TJtaH.  KAEOH    4}  1797  TO  MARCH   if  1801. 

..         ./ 

1.  '^During  the  administration  of  Washington,  the  con-  7  auuatim 
diticm  of  the  country  had  been  gradually  improving.     A  iSSn^wSX- 
saund  credit  ^ad  been  established,  funds  had  been  pro-  ^SSSfiSii 
vided  for  the  gradual  payment  of  the  national  debt,  treaties 
had  been  concluded  with  the  western  •  Indian  tnbes,  and 
with  Bngland,  Spain,  and.  the  Barbary  powers,  and  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  wealth  of  the  nation  had  in- 


•  TammSBB,  aike  of  «h«  W«rtem  StefeM,  oontains  an  ww  of  about  4S,000  man  mlkai 
The  Guoiberlaiijl  Moantains,  dining  the  state  faa  the  dtotedon  of  N.B.  and  8.W.,  divide  It 
bifeo  two'  parte,  balled  BMt  Tennesaee  and  West  Tteineeiee.  The  ireatvn  pait  of  the  atate  baa 
«  black,  iteh  aoU :  tai  the  eaatern  part  the  Talleva  only  aratetUe.  The  tott  Battlamwit  in  Ito- 
Hiada  at  Itet  l4idon  (lee  Note,  p.  288)  in  1767. 


AJUtiWBifi,  creftfed  heyaoA  all  fomier  exAiaple.    ^But  m  llw 
i.2)i0ieiiM0  time,  diifioulties  with  France  had  ariseD,  which  three  taped 
•**  '>«M^  to  involve  the.oountry  in  another  wm, 

s.«MpDk0  S-  *Q>^  ^  bieaiung  out  pf  the  war  between  FxBBee 
SfrSgmrSi  ¥^  England, /COQeequent  u|>pn  th^  French  revolutioa,  the 
fSm^tfi^  anti-federal,  or  republican  party  Warmly  eepoptfed  the 

*^^gy  cause  of  the  ^renf  h ;  while  the  government,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the-  federnl' party,  ia.its  attempt  to  pieeeiTe  a 
strict  *  neutrality  towai^the    contending  poweia,  was 

t^onjw  .  charged  ^ithaA  updaa  -parti^ity  fer  England.     "Tbe 

vu9!m3i  French*  min i«tera»  -  who  8U4Sceeded'  Mr.    .G 


finding 

themselv.e%^Uke  tb^rtpredece^sois^  support^  by  a  nmner- 
ou8  patty  attached  to  .tjieir  nation,  began  to  remivistnle 
;  with  the  i^vemteeot^  ^d  ^  -uige  upon  it  ,the  adc^ition  of 
mea^reejnore&vorable  to'France.  ' 

4.  omtmjf  *  '&•  ^The  Fnenqh  Direeibi:^)  failing  in.these  measures^ 

jMr^jS^  and  highly  displeased  on  Account  of  jb»  treaty  raoendy 

eqpduded  between  Ei^land  aqd  the  Unit^  States,  adopted 

f^gulations  highly*  ifLJuiidus  to  American  eommerce;  and 

^eo  autboTO^,  tn*f$ertasn  case^,  the  capture  and  confis* 

f,  Trtminu  oatioDr  of.  American  yessels  and  their  ^ar^bes-     ^Tbey 

2mmsS£^  likewise  refused  to  receive  the  Ameridm  minister,  Mr. 

Pinckney,  «ntil  their  demands,  against  the  United  Spates 

should  t>e  ^implied  wi|h.  '  Mr.  Pinckney  v^  afterwaidi 

.  pibliged,  bv  a  written  mandate,  to  quit  ^  territories  of 

the  French,  i^dpablioi 

0.  omn^ftth     4.  >In  tbiff  state  of  iftfiiurs,  ^e  president,  by  pioclaiaa> 

'StiiUS!^  tion,  conyened  congress  on  the  15th  of  June ;  and,  in  a 

firm  and  dignified  speech,  stated  the  unprovoked  outrages 

7.  MMmem  of  Uie  French  government*     'Advances  were  again  mue, 

'SSSSaSJiL  however,  for  securing  a  reccmciliation ;  and,  for  this  por- 
poee,  three  envoys,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, were  sent  to  France. 

•.aMMii^      ^*  '^ut  these,  also,  the  Directory  refused  to  leoMve; 

ikiipiii^r-  although  ^ey  were  met  by  certain  unofficial  agents  of 
the  French  minister,^  who  explicitly  demanded  a  laige 
sunf  of  money  before  'any  negotiation  conld  be  opened. 
Tq  this,  insulting  demand  a  decided  negative  was  given. 

,  Two  of  the  envoys,  who  were  federalists,  were  finally  or- 

dered to  leave  France ; .  while  the  third,  who  was  a  nqmbli- 
.can,  was  permited  to  remain. .  . 
1798.         6.  *These  Events  excited  general  indignation  in  the 

fiffiifjhrtrirr  United  States ;  and  vigorous  measures  were  imraedialely 
a.  la  Mar.    adopted*  by  congress,  for  putting  the  country  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence,  preparatory  to  ah  expected  war.    Provi- 
sion was  made  for  raising  a  small  standing  army,  the 
h.  Ji4r.     command  of  which  was  given**  to  General  Washington, 
who  cordially  approved  the  meesures  of  the  governttieBt 
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A  naval  armament  wits,  iwi^d  upon^captuns  of  F^reooh 
vessels 'wei;e*authori2ed|.aQd  all  tieaiies  with  Fi^uooe  wwffi 
declared  void. 

7.  'The  land  fprces  however  W^e  nat  call^  iota  ac- 
tion;'and  ailer  n  few  encounters  at  ^m  in  which  an^ 
Amei^aa  amed  schooner  ^as  decoyed  into  the  power  of  ']$• 
the  ^nemy)  and  a  French  frigate  captured,  the  French 
Directory  made  dverlures  of  peace.    The  president^  tlieve- 
fore,  appomted^  ministers,  who  were  authorized  to  pro^^ed  *  1799. 
to  Prance^  and  settle,  by  treaty,  th^  difficulties  between 
jhe  two  count|ies.  ^    •  ^ 

'  '8.  'Wa^ington  did*  not  Uve  to  witaess  a  re^ratiqp  of  JjJffflffM 
peace.     After  a  short  illness;  of  only  a  fbriio'ura,  he  died     •  ' 

at  his  jresid^nce.at  MQunt.Ver&6n,'ia  Virginia  on  the  14th     Bae.  14. 
of  December,  at  the  age  pf  sixty^eigbli  yeais»    'When  ift-  s-  PrMMi- 
telligence  of  this  event  reached  'Philadelphia,  congtasa,  tnmoHr^ 
then  in  session,  im^oediiQely  adjou^ied>    On  -assBn&Kiig  IffSSfSi 
the  next  day,  the  house  of  representAtives.reeolvea,-'*  .That     ^»'* 
the  speaker's  qbsur  should  be  sh^uded  in  hlfick»  that  the 
inembers  should  wear  ))lack  during  ttie « session,  and  thalt 
a  joint  committee,  from  thcnseuate  and  the  houfile,  should 
be  appointed  to  devi^  the  most  suitable  manner  of,  pay^ 
iug  honoT  to  the  memory  of'  the  ^lan  £rst  jin  waxi  fictf  in 
j^eace,  and' first  in  the  hedrt^  of  his  countrymen*"  ' . 

9.  *In  v^oordanoe  with  the  report  of  the  contii|ittee»and  4.J»j#» 
^e  unanimous  resolves  of  congress,  a  funeral  proceasion 
moved  from  the.  legislative  hall  to  the  Grennaa  JUuth9ian 
charchr>here  an  impre$sive  and  elequnnt  oration  was  de^ 
Mvered  by^  Oeneral  Liee,  a  rejpresentatiye .  firom  Y irgiaisr 
The  people  of  the  United  States  were  recommended  to  wear 
crape  on  the  left  arm,  for  thirty  days.  This  recomnilea> 
dation  was  Qpmplied' with,  and  a  whole  nation  appeared  in 
mourning.  In  every  nart  of  the  republic,  funeral  orationa 
were  deuvered ;  and  die  best  talents  of  the  nation  were  da* 
Tofed  to  ah  expression  of  the  nation's  grief. 

10.  *  Washington  was  above  the  common  size;   his^aawhij 
frame  was  robust,  and  his  constitution  vigorous,  and  capable   mpSSSl 
of  enduring  great  fatigue.    His  person  was.  fine ;  his'de-  £SiS^tf 

portment  easy,  erect  and  noble ;  exhibitix^g  a  natural  dig^ 

nity,  unmingled  with  haughtiness,  and  conveying  die  idea 
of  great  strength,  united  with  manly  graeefulneaa»  13am 
raaxmers  were  rather  reserved  than  free  ;  he  was  humane^ 
benevolent,  and  conciliatory ;  his  temper  was  highly  sen? 
aittve  by  nature,  yet  it  never  interfered  with  the  coolness 
of  hia  judgment,  nor  with  that  prudence  which  ^as  the 
atrongest' feature  in  his  character.  His  mind  was  great 
and  powerful,  and  though  slQWin  its  operaticcis,  was  suse 
in  its  canduaioos.    He  devoted  a  long  Ufa  to  the  welfare 

6« 
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AMiLvna,  of  his  <)Duntry  ;  and  while  true  greatness  cximm&ndfl  i»- 
spect,  and  the  love  of  liberty  reiinains  oil  eaitb,  the  me- 
mory of  WashiD^n  will  be  held  in  venemtion. 
1800.         il.  'During  the  smniner  of  1900,  the  seat  of  govem- 
I.  ehko^  ment.was  removed  fn}in  Philadelphia  to  Waahiogtoo,  in 
■mIiml    the  Dielrict  ofCQliimbia'.*     During  the  same  year  the  teF> 
ritory  between  the  we^em.  boundary  of  Gleorgia  and  tfao 
Misu^ppi  River,  then  claimffd  by  Georgia,  and  cdled  the 
Georgia  western  territory,  was  erected  into  a  distinct  go- 
v^mment,  and  called  the  Mi9simi[^i  Territory.   Two  yeses 
later,  Georgia  c6ded  to  the  United  Stittes  all  ber  claims  tb 
(.  ivmv    lands  within  th<^  liiints.     *ln  September,*  a  treaty  w«a 
•J^^^J^^^  concluded  at  Paris,  between  the  Frenph  govemmenC  the« 
ii-ihe  hands  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  Imiied  States;  by 
Thi6h  the  difficullieebetwem  the  two  bb^tries  were  ha^ 
pily  lenninated. 
*.Sfim^      i^-  ''As  the  term  oT'Mr.  Adatns*a  administratioD  drev 
imHM   towards'it^  close,  each  of  the  great  patties  ia  the  country 
i/HSXi.  made  the  most  strenuotiB  efforts,— 4he  oi(e  16  retain,  aal 
mtKhirmUBn.  the  otiier  to  acquire  the  direction  of  the  govenunent.     'Mr. 
^S!r?Su  Adams  liad  bmn  elected  by  the  predominance  of  federal 
^iittr»iii-  prJHcfttles,  but  -maily  things  in   his  administratioii  birf 
tended  to  render  the  party  to  which  he  '>vas  attkched  nv- 
popular  wifh  a  majority  of  the  Bation. 
^mmm       13.   1^   people,   ardently   attacKed  to  liberty,   had 
^SiimS^  viewed  with  a.je&lous  eye  those  measures-  of  the  govem- 
*"*■       roent  whioheVinced  a  t»ldaess  towards  the  French  revo- 
lution,-and  &  pani^ity  for  England;  because  tbey  bfr 
lieved  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  waa  Inre  contendii^  agaiait 
the  tyranny  of  despotism.    The  act  for  raising  a  staniGng 
aemy,  ever  a  ready  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hanfa 
of  kings,  together  with  the  system  of  taxation  by  inter- 
nal duties,  had  been   vigorously  oppoeed    by  the  demo- 
Oratic  party ;  .white  the  AUen  wd  Sedi&m  laws  iocreaaed 
the  popular  ferment  to  a  degree  hitherto  unparalleled. 
aJHMHi       14.  'The  "  alien  law_,'' authorized  the  president  to  order 
"**"'*"■  any  foreioner,  whom  he  should  judge  dangenms  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  to  depart  out  of  ths 
country,  upcoi  penalty  of  imprisonment.     The  "  seditin 


.•>3r£iS£gsr^rK.-;sxtrs=a 

bftlwrinrlgoiuN.    U  im  U  w  <»M  B.  Ih*  tIalM  Bum  ly 

^•"•n'iBiaE'scysaisS'*— "= 

<iit  fOMate  Km  ud  %  itnui  nIM  tbe  iHtan  BtwH*     Mb 

OvnlD/,  piDli>ld7  tha  anW  tmJf  h«iM  ti  ttm  mrld,  Ht  bi^  <€ 
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law,"  dedgoed  to  punish  the  abuse  of  speech  and  of  the    ISOO* 
press,  imposed  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  for  "  ahy  ^-^-^— 
fifclse,  scandalous,  and  malicious* writing  against  the  gov-  ^ 
eniment'of  ih»  United  States,  oir  either  house  of  congress,  "^ 
or  the.  president."     ^These  laws  were  deemed,  by  the  i.Bnotkm 
democrats,  highly  tyrannical ;  and  t!ieir  unpopularity  con-  ^SmmT 
tributed  greatly  to  the  overthrow  o(the  federal  party.  a&iJfS. 

15.  'In  the  coming .  election)  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  ^.Tfuurmt- 
Burr  were  brought  forward  as  t^e  caadidate^of  the  demo-  ^^^T 
cratic  party,  and  Mr.  Adams  *and  Mr/  Plnokney  by  the    •'■^»*^  ' 
federalists.    After  a  warmly  contested  eletftioil,  the  fede- 
ral candidates  w^re  left  in  the  minority. '  Jefferson  and 
Burr  had  an  equal  number  of  votes ;  and  as  th^cdnsti- 
tution  provided  that  the  person  ha^nng  the  ^atest  nuln- 
ber  should  be  president,  if  became  the  duty  of  the  Ifouse  of 
representatives,  voting  by  states,  to  decide  between  the 
two.     After  thirty-five  ballotings,  the  clipicefell  upon  Mir. 
Jefferson^  who'  was  declared  to  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  four  years,  commencing  March  4th, 
1^01.     Mp^  Burr,  being  then  'th^  second  on  the  Hst,  was 
consequently  declared  to  l)e  elected  vice-'president. 


« 


CHAPTER  in. 

JEFFEJISON'^S   ADMINISTRATION;  ^"^'^jC 

I9OM  MASOH  A  nOl,  Tt>  MABOH   4,'  IflOQl. 

• 

1.  'On-  the  accession  of  Mr./ Je&erson  to  the  presidency,     1301. 
the    principal  dffices,  of  sovenunent  were   transferred  £JmISSia 
to  the  republican  party.     The  system  of  internal  duties  jf^Mrj!^ 
was.  abolished,  and  several  unpopular  laws,  passed  during   ^  Suetf 
the  previous  administration,  were  repealed.  ^         ^SShaUSP 

2.  *In  1802,  Ohio,*  which  had  previously  formed  9Lmdu?SlSa' 
part  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  was  erected  into  a  ^  ^^fUn- 
state,*  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  Dunag  the  same  j^^JJ^^S^ 
year,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  in  violation  of  a  b.  cooduded 
recent  treaty,^,  closed*  the  port  of  New  Orleans  against  ^j^m^ 
the  United  States.     This  caused  great  excitement,, and  a     ••oet. 


^  OHIO,  tbe  nortlMttBtenarof  ttte  Wcrteni  Stetoi,  oontains  an  avea  of  abonfc  40,000  mimto 
miles.  The  interior  of  the  siatejMid  the  eonntry  bordming  on  Lake  Brie,  en  generally  lst«l, 
and  In  aone  plaoea  manhy.  Tha  ooontry  bordertog  on  the  (Nilo  Bimr.  ia  generally  billy, 
but  not  moantainooi.  The  moat  ektonaiye  tracts  of  nsb  and  lerel  lands  m  the  state,  bordir 
on  the  Bdota,  and  the  Great  and  little  Miami.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1788,  a  company  of 
ftw^-sevan  IndlHdnals  lyided  at  tha  ipot  whsN  MmtattanowMands,  and  thom  oomtnimaad 
liM  llzit  ■ettiflOMnt  In  Ohio. 


4M  ^SA  VUmO  4^A*fBB«. 

AKALYy 8.  j^rbpoMtion  W8  mftjle  iH  -otngma,  to  lito  pctjupnaion  of  «B 
Louisiana^ 

1.  fwrtaw      8.  'A'more  poeiflc  oounOi  luMireveJ^  was  adapted.    In 

fTLMiMM.  ^g^^  I^nisiana  had  teea^seoredy  oodad  ,i>  .Fnnot^-and 

a  negotiatioa  was  now  ofiened.with  the  lattor  power,  whiofa 

teaultad  in  the  purohaae'  of.Louiaiana  fiir  fineen  »niin^ 

1808.     of  dollars.     In  Deoen|ber,^  1808,  poflsessioii  w^  taken  bj 

h.^^  the  United  States.    'That  portioq  of  the  tenitbfj embra. 

%  Am  Jtoi-  <^  the  pr^flMBDt  8tat0  of  Louisktnay  was  called  the  ^'  Teni- 

^SSSt!^  tory.of  Orleans ;"  and  the  other  pait,  the  ''District  of 
Louisiana,"  emkraoing  ^  ^''Sf  .  t'lMtt  of  ooimtry  extending 
westward  to  Mexiop  and  the  rlicific  Ocean. 

^Tii^      ^'  *8ipGe  1601  war  had  existed"  hotween  the  United 

oww de-   States  and  Tripoli,  one  o£  the  piintical  Barbary  powen. 

*Mi^!^ In  IdOa,  Commodore  Preble  was  sent  into  tU  Meditsr. 

June  M.  iMi.  fm^Q^Q^  ^j^  i^ggf  humbling  th^  Eomeior  of  Merocoo,  hii 

appeared  before  Tripoli  with  most  of  his  squadraa.     Tbe 
.fiigatid  Philadelphia,  -under  Caption  Bainbridge,  beinf 
seat  iQto  the  harbor  to  ffeoonnoitre,  struck  upon  a  vo^ 
d.  oet  tu   jsod  was  obliged  to  surrander'  to  the  Tripolitans,     Thr 
officers  were  considered  prisoners  ^f -  w^r,  but  the  crev 
were  treated  as  slaves.    This  cc^turd  caused  great  «xq) 
tation  with  the  enemy ;  but  a  daring  exploit  of  lieule 
nant,  afterwards  Commodore  Decatur,  somewhat  bun 
bled  the  pride  which  tiiey  felt  in  this  aooessioa  to  thd« 
navy. 
1804.        5.  'Early  in  Februarv*  of  die  following  year,  Lieo 

jriftRfSf!  ^^^^^  Decatur,  under  the  cover  of  evening,  entered  thi 

^wSBBt  harbor  of  Tripoli  in  a  small  schooner,  having  on  boaid 
**'*''  but  seventy-six  nysa,  with  the  design  of  destroying  tbn 
Philadelphia,  which  was  then  moored  near  the  eastle,with 
a  strong  Tripolitan  crew.  By  the  aid  of  his  pilol,  who 
finders^od  me  Tripc^itan  language,  Decatur  aoooeeded 
ill  bringing  hi9  vessel  in  contact  with  the  PhiladelpUa; 
when  he  and  his.  followers  l^ped  cm  board,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  killed  twenty  of  the  Tripolitans,  and'  drove  tbe 
rest  into  the  sea. 

'6«  Under  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  surroandiBr 
vessels  and  batleries,  the  Philadelphia  was  set  on  ire,  sm 
not  abandoned  until  thoFMigHly  wrapped  in  flames ;  when 
Decatur  and  his  gallant  orew  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 

t^^ieoMftt^  the  harbor,  'without  the^loSB  of  a  single  man.    ^During  die 

TMvm-  month  of^ August,  Tripoli  was  repeatedly  bombarded  by 
**      the  American  squadron  under  Commodore  Preble,  and  a 

tA«c.a.    severe  action  occurred'  with  the  Tripolitan  fun-boats, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  several,  with  litde  hw 

A-AMCkflf  to  tii©  A-raerioans.  / 

ifiS&ST      7.  *In  Jidy,  1804,  ooouTred  the  death  of  Genefil  Han 
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I  iltoiiy  who  M  in  aduel  feught  wiflh  Coloiwl  Brtir,  ^^9^1    MM; 

pmaident  of  tlie  Unted  8lftte«.    CbfenBl  Burr  had  loit  the 

tkwr  of  tin  lepnblioaB  pAity,  and  beuig  prepoaed  fo  the 

Affioe  of  ooveraor  of.  New  York,  wa^  supported  by  numy 

o£  the  federalists}  but  was  opmily  .oppoM  by  Hamitlon^ 

who  eonsideied  him  an.  uopriac^tled  politiaiatt.    A  dis* 

pute  aroee,  and  a  fatal  duel*  was  the  re^uh.*    4a  the  fidl  V  j^ii. 

•of  1 804,  JefienoD  .was  le-eleoted  ftrssdent:    Gebi^  Clin.  ^  ^°J£gf"  ^ 

too,  of  New  York,  was  ehoeen.vioa*pre8klcnt. 

8.  '*At  the  time  of  Gemmpdore  Preble's  ezpedklon  to^namet:^ 
the  Mediterranean,  Hamet,  the  legiiimato  sovereign  of  ft^din 
Tripoli,  was  an  exi^e ;.  hiiviBg  been  deprived  of  his  gov-     aSmSt 
ciBmen(  by  the  usurpation  of  a  yooager  jbrother.     Mr.     |qo5. 
Baton,  the  Amerioan  oonsul  «it  Tunis,  oooeerliBd,^  with   b.iM>.ii. 
Hamet,  ao  expedition  agahist.the  oreigaing  sq^ecdgB^  and 
obtained  of  the  go? f  mment  of  the  United  States  permiasion 
to  undertake  it. 
#  9»   'With,  about  seventy  seamen  fram  the  American  •.  Aw&ma^ 

squadron,  t(%ether  with  the  followers  of  Hadi^t  «nd  seme  ***Vjff 
Bpyptian  troops,  Eaton  and  Hamet  set  out*  fircHn  Alezan.  «.iiMabt. 
dnaf  towards  Tripoli,  a  distance  of  a*  thousand  miles, 
across  a  desert  country.    After  great  fatigve  and  snfifer- 
ing,  they  reached'  Deme,:^  ^  TripoUtan  city  on  the  Med.   d.  AfwOiiL 
itenranean,.  which  was  taken*  by  ^assault.    Aiker  two  sac-  e.  aiwO  sr. 
oessful  engagements'  had  occurred  with  tiie  TripoUtan  f  n^ », 
army,  the  reigning  bashaw  offered  terms  of  peace ;  which  and  June  it. 
being  considered  much  more  favimd^e  than  had  before 
been  oflfersd,  ther  were  accepted'  by  Mr.  Lear,  the  an-  ff.TirMteoo»> 
thorized  agent  of  the  United  States,  ^^'tH^m!^ 


10.  ^In  1805  Michigan  became ,  a  distinct  territorial  4. 
government  of  the  United  States.  Previous  to  1802,  it 
fermed,  under  the  name  of  Wayne  County,  a  part  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory.  From  1802  until  1806  it  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Indiana  Territory. 

11.  *In  1806  Colonel  Burr  was  detectedin  a  conspiracy,     1806. 
die  design  of  which  was  to  foico),  west  of  the  Alleghany  ^^Sj^^ffy 
Mountains,  an  independent  empire,  of  which  he  was  to  be   om.  ant. 
the  ruler,  and  New  Orleans  the  capital ;  or,  failing  in 

this  project,  it  was  his  design  ,to  march  tqpon  Mexico,  and 
establish  an  empire  there.    He  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial  in  1807,  on  the  charge  of  treason,  but  was  releaatd  ^^^^^^^ 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him.  S^SlLklS! 

12.  'The  wars  produced  by  the  French  revolution  still     oi«<iim. 

•  BaaUloa  Ml  at  Hoboknn,  on  Am  N«w  J«n^7  ddt  of  Am  Hndion  Btrw,  oppoattt  th* 
flttar  <rf  W#w  X  onc«  

\  Alaiamana^  thaaadeiitflaittolof  Mgypt.  tonadedlgr  AkifMntHrthaOrMttotha/aarSn, 
A.  0.,  Is  skteated  at  tlM  N.W.  eztnmily  of  Vpt,  on  «  aeek  of  Ind  tetwwn  the  Modttcm- 


X  Dtnu  !•  about  660  milof  1.  from  Tripoli. 


4^  VTBM  ONRBD  STAlW.  {Bm»& 

AMALYaa.  ooDtmued  to  rage»  and  at  Ihk  Inne  Napole6D,  emperor  of 
France,  triumphant  and  powerful,  had  acquired  oootzol 
1.  RsiaHve  ovor  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  EUrope.    '  'England  alooe, 
jS^Xwid  unsubdued  apd   undaunted,  «^witfa   unwavering    purpose 
"""^     waged  incessant  war  against  her  ancient  riya);  and  though 
France  was  victorious  on  land,*  the  navy  of  England  rode 
t.  PotManef  triumphant  in  eve^  sea.  .  'The  destruction  of  the  ships 
'^swSi.     and  cfftnmerce  of  other  nations  was  highly  fiiVorahle  to  the 
United  States,  which  endtovored  to  maintain  a  neatrality 
towards  \he  ocmtending  |>owen^  and  peaceably  to  continue 
a  commerce  with  them. 
8.  BZoefettie       18.  ^In  May,  1606,  England,  ibr- the  purpose  of  injur. 
iSS  mi  ^  ing  the  commerce  «of  her  enen^y;  declared*  the  continent 
a.  wit.    from.Brest*  to  the  Elbef  in  a  state  of  block^e,  although 
not  invested  by  a  British  fleet  ;•  and  Numerous  Aroericatt 
vessels,  trading  to  that  coast,  were  captured  and  condemned. 
^'iySS*?  ^^'i^parte  soon  retaliated,  by  declaring^  the  British  i^ 
CTM.      in  a*state  of  blockade;  and  American  vessels  trading 
\  m)^   thither  became  k  prey.to  French  cruisers.     •Early  in  the 
rniMMm.  following  year,  the  -coasting  trade  of -France  was  pix>- 
thM^nSth  hibited«  by  the  .9ritish  government.     These  measures, 
e.  ju!  7.    highly  injuri6u8  to  American  commerce,  and  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  neutral  powers,  oc- 
casioned great  excitement'  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
injured  merohants  loudly  demanded  of  the  govenunmt 
redress  and  protection.  * 
6.  Pretm^       14.  'In  June,  an  event  of  a  hostile  character  occurred. 
JSSH7L  which  greaUy  increased  the  popular  indignaUon  against 
^StiSa^  England.     That  power,  contending  for  the  principle  that 
whoever  was  bom  in  England  always  remained  a  Britisb 
subject,  had  long  claimed  the  right,  and  exercised  the 
power  of  searching  American  ships,  and  taking  from  them 
those  who  had  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
who  were,  therefore,  claimed  as  American'  citizens. 
June  SI.         15.  *0n  the  2^  of  June,  the  American  frigate  Ches- 
^iAeyy^oM   apeake,  then  near  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  having 
Cfitmipt^ee.  refused  to  deliver  up  four  men  claimed  by  the  English  as 
deserters,  was  fired  upon  by  the  British  ship  of  war  Leo- 
pard.    Being  unsuspicious  of  danger  at  the  time,  and  un- 
prepared fbr  the  attack,  the  Chesapeake  struck  her  colors, 
after  having  had  three  of  her  men  killed,  and  eighteen 
wounded.     The  four  men  claimed  as  deserters  were  then 
transferred  to  the  British  vessel.     Upon  investigation  it  was 
ascertained  that  three  of  them  were  American  citizens,  who 


*  Bntt  to  a  town  at  the  ooiihiresteni  esctra&itj  of  Traaea. 
t  Tha  Ja&e,  a  large  rirer  of  Germaay,  enters  the  North  Sea  or  Gtnaan  Oeeaa 
OTW  and  Demnaik,  7£0  milea  N.I.  fkom  Braet. 
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had.been  impressed  by  tlie  British,  and  had  afterwards  e^    ItM* 

caped  firom  their  service.  " 

Iff.  'This  outrage  upon  a  ])atio^al  vessel  was  followed  l 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  president,  forbidding  British  ships 
of  war  to  enter  the  harbors  of  the  United  States,  until  sat* 
isfaction  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  should  be  made 
by  the  British  govemjment,  and  security  given  agamst  fu- 
ture aggression.    'In  Novemberi  the  Briti&k  government   s-  FHrum' 
iapUed^  the  oel^ra^ed  <<  orders  in  councU,^'  pr^biting  all  ^|ffiy" 
trade  with  France  and  her  dlies ;  and  in  December  fol- 
lowing, Bonaparte  issued >>  the  retaliatory  Milan  <lecree,*   otMtr,  mu 
forbidding  all  trade  w,ith  England  and  her  colonies.     Thus  o!f%^iSn 
almost  every  American  vessel.^  t^e  dcean  was  liable  «>^*"^^ 
to  be  captured  by  .one  or  the  other  of  the  contending  ^doIit! 
powers.  ^  • 

17.  *In  December,  congress  decreed'  an  embaigo^  ^e  •  Jmtriem 
design  of  which  was,  not  only  to  :retaliate  upoa.  France  /nmSSi 
and ,  Bnglandy  but  also,  by  callinj^  home  and  detaining    "SpSiL 
American  vessels  *and  sailors,  to  put  the  count!ry  in  a*  bet*   «•  dm.  at 
ter  posture  of  'defence^  preparatory  to  an  expected  war. 

The  embargo  failing  to  obtain,  from  Frfmce  and  Englapd, 
an  acknowledgment  of  American  rights,  and  being  lik^- 
wise  ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  with  other 
nations,  in  March,^  1809,  congress  repealed  it,  but,  Kt  the     1809. 
same  time,  interdicted  ail  commercial  interoounse  with  d.iiw«iit. 
France  and  England  % 

18.  *Such  was  the  situation  of  the  coui^ry^at  the  close   4.  g^wqf 
of  Jelferson's  administration.    Following  and  confirming   ^^^"^ 
the  example  of  Washington,  after  a  term  of  eight  years 
Jefierson  declined  a  re-election,  and  was  succeeded*  in 
the  presidency  by  James  Madison.    George  Clinton.was 
rerelected  vice-president. 


Hon,  «mI  ita 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MADISON'S   ADMINISTRATION,  B^Veet^ 

Chaptsrlv 

WROM  MARCH    4,  1800,   TO  MA&CH   4,  1817> 

WAK  WITH  aNGLANS. 
SECTION  I. — ^KVBlfTS  OP  1809,   10,  11.  Qf  SMfml. 

1.  *SooN  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  kimnegvttM- 
presidency,  he  was  assured  by  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  ^iSSu.^ 

*  So  oOM  fton  Jtfaan,  a  dty  lattM  M.  oT  Italj,  wImdm  the  dMiw  mm 


J 


440^  TBB  imrrED  otates. 

AMttvm.  miiiifltey  at  Wo^ngton,  that  the  British  'S>rden  in  001m- 
«.  8m  IK  «T.  <^^^'^^  80  far  as  they  afiocted  the  United  States,  dionld  he 

'  repealed  hy  the  10th  ot  Juqe.     Tiie  piesidept,  therefiue,  1 

proclaimed  that  oomitiercial  intefoourse  would  be  lenefwed 
with  Bngland  on  that  day/  The  British  goTenunent, 
hoi^ver,  disavowed  the  acts  of  its  ministw ;  the  ordexv  in 
council  were  not  repealed;  and  non-interoooTK  with 
▲«.  n.     Bngland  was  agi^n  proclaimed. 

]^I0^        2/  'In  Maroh,  I'dlO,  B<»aparte  issued^,  a  decree  d[  •• 
LDttntu-  decide<jly  hostile  character,  by  which  all  Anierican  ves* 
'SlitSiui  sels  and  cargoes,  (arriving  in*  any  of  the  ports  of  France, 
••^  JKSS"^  or  of  countries  occupied  *by  French  troops,  were  ordered 
b.iftrdhff.  to  be  seflced  and  ccftidenBied ;  but  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  all  the  fiostile  decrees  of  the.  French  were  re- 
voked, and  commercial  intercouBse  was  renewed  between 
Fnmoe  and  die  United  States. 
fcigite        3.  'England,  however,  continued  her  hostile  decrees ; 
funmdj^   and,  for  tfie  purpose  of  enforcing  them,  stationed  before 
^^'         the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  her  ships  of  war, 
which  intercepted  the  Americi|n  merchantnaen,  and  sed 
them  to  British  ports  as  le«d  prizes.    On  (»e  ocoaskNi, 
however,  the  insolence  <of  a  British  diip  of  war  received  a 
merited  rebuke. 
1811.        4.  tlommodore  Rogers,  sailing  in  the  American  fiigne 
*"  ISnET*^  President^  met,*  in  the  eveninff,  a  vessel  on  the  coast  of 
cBfayit.    Virginia.     He*  hailed,  but  indeed  of  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer, received  a  shot,  in  return,  from  the  unknown  ves- 
sel.   A  brief  engagement  ensued,  and  the  guns  of  the 
stranger  were  aooa  nearly  silenced,  when  Commodoie 
Rogers  hailed  again,  and  was  answered  that  the  ship  was 
the  British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Binghaih.     The  Little  Belt  had  eleven* men  killed 
and  twenty-one  wounded,  while  the  President  had  only 
one  man  wounded. 


j^*»gg|^       5.  *At  this  time  the  Indians  on  the  western 
wg^Mi    hi|d  become  hostile,  as  was  supposed  through  British  in- 
;••  fluence;  and  in  the  fall  of  1611,  Qeneral  Harrison,  then 


governor  of  Indiana  Territory,*  marched  against  the  tribes 
on  the  Wabash.  On  his  approach  to  the  town  of  the 
Prophet,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Tecumseh,  the 
d.itaT.t.  principal  chiefs  came  out  and  proposed**  a  conference,  and 
requested  him  to  encamp  for  the  night.  Fearing  treach- 
ery, the  troops  slept  on  their  arms  in  order  of  battle. 
T.  Early  on  the  following  morning*  the  camp  was  furioudy 
assailed,  and  a  bloody  and  doubtful  contest  ensued ;  hit 


•  JMImm    nrrftory,  •epsnted  from  tba  Hortbirattara  Tenlloiy  In  1800, 
"  ct  Isdiaiift  ud  nUnob. 
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after  *.  boBvy  loM  on  both  sidaa,  the  Indiana  were'  final);   181 1* 
rapulsed.* 
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1.  Dbclabatiok  of  War,  and  Events  in  the  West. —    1813. 
1',  'Early  in  April,  1813,  congress  passed*  *n  act  lay-  J"^**. 
ing  an  embargo,  foi'  ninety  day^,  on  all  vessels  within' the  S!Iiiu<i<aa- 

J'urJMliction  of  the  United  States.     On  the  4th  of  June  fol-  '^||^'7" 
owing,  a  bill  declarii^  war  against  Great  Britain  passed 
the  house  of  representatives ;  and,  on  the  17th,  the  senate ;  ^  f**  jj?''*^ 
«nd,  on  the  19tfa,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation  of   ^^P*^ 
war.'  JnM  iwl' 

2.  'Exertions  were  immediately  made  to  enlist  25,000  j^p'y 
men ;  to  raise  50,000  volunteers ;  and  to  call  eat  100,000  '         "*' 
militia  for  the   defence  of  the  Sba-coaSt  and  frontiers. 
Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachus^ts,  an  olficer  of  the  revo- 
lution, was  appointed  major-geneni  and  ooramander-in- 

chief  of  the  army. 

8.  *At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  General  Hull,  ^St»S 
then  governor  of  Midiigan  Territory,  was  on  his  march 
from  Ohio  to  Detroit,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  men, 
with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Indian  hostilities  on 
tke  northwestern  frontier.  Being  vested  with  an  author. 
i^  V3  invade  the  Canadas,  "  if  cmsistent  with  the  safety 
of  his  own  posts,"  oa  the  I2ih  of  July  he  crossed  the 
river  Detroil,f  and  encamped  at  Sandwich,^  with  the 
iTofessed  object  of  marching,  upon  the  British  post  at 
-!a!den.§ 

4.  'In  the  mean  time,  the  American  post  at  Mackinaw^  *^^ffi^ 
wa.-4  surprised,  and  a  surrender  demanded  ;  which  was  imiriemm. 
the  first  intimation  of  the  declaration  of  war  that  the  garri. 


pr. 


■  Tbb  li^tK  ""^  Om  Baud  ^  Tifptamtt,  m  fcnlhl 
■car  U»  y.  iHDk  of  TlpB•c^«lo•  Um,  tt  lu  JsncllaD  witk 
tha  Waliuli,  la  tba  BUUiBrn  put  it  n»(eu«  Coantr, 

iBdIUU. 

t  DtOwil  Kitrr  UU»  ehunel  m  Mnit  thU  eauHcli  laka 
at.  OWc  vUh  UlM  >rfa.     18h  Hap.) 

t  ^mdmick  ta  on  Ih*  X.  Iiuk  tl  IMnU  Bhw,  tm  bOh 
balav  VtOM.    (S«  Utf.) 

{  .Fin  MlaUrn  li  on  U»  E.  buk  at  Detrott  Bhwj  Sftn 

AaltHfBCbBrg.    {Se«  BCnp.) 
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AKALtsis.  son  had  received.   The  demand  was  precipifstely  complied 

^  jaly  ,7.    with,*  and  the  British  were  thus  put  in  possesion  of  one 

of  the  strongest  posts  in  the  United  States.     Soon  after. 

Major  Van  Home,  who  had  been  despatched  by  General 

Hull  to  convoy  a  party  approaching  his  camp  with  sup- 

b.  Avg.  5.    plies,  was  defeated^  by  a  force  of  British  and  Indians  near 

.    .       Brownstown.* 

itMreatof      5.    'General   Hull   himself,   after  remaining  inactive 

**^  ^^^'  nearly  a  month  in  Canada,  while  his  confident  troops  vrere 

daily  expecting  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  suddenly  re- 

Ang.  7.     crossed,  in  the  night  of  the  7tb  of  August,  to  the  town  and 

fort  of  Detroit,  to  the  bitter  vexajtion  and  disappointment 

of  his  jofiicers  and  army,  who  Could  see  no  reason  for  thus 

r^wurfon  abandoning  the  object  of  the  expedition.     'He  now  sent'  a 

^tAiv's*^  deta9hment -of  several  hundred  men^  under  Colonel  Miller, 

to  accomplish  the  object  previously  attempted  by  Major 

Van  Home.     In  this  expedition  a  large  force  of  British 

and  Indians,  the  latter  under  the  famous  Tecumseb,  wu 

4.  Auc.  $.    niet<*  afid  routed  with  considerable  loss,  near  the  ground  od 

which  Van  Home  had  been  defeated. 
Ai«.i«.         6.  *0n  the  16th  of  August  General  Brock,  the  British 
^i^DeSv^  commander;  crossed  the  river  a  few  miles  above  Detroit, 
without  opposition,  and  with  a  force  of  about  700  British 
troops  and  600  Indians,  imif^ediately  marched  against  the 
American  works.     While  the  American  troops,   advan- 
tageously posted,  and  numbering  more  than  the  combiiied 
force  of  the  British  and  Indians,  were  anxiously  awaiting 
the  orders  to  fire,  great  was  their  mortification  and  FBge, 
when  all  were  suddenly  ordered  within  the  fort,  and  a 
white  flag,  in  token  of  submission,  was  suspended  from 
the  walls.     Not  only  the  army  at  Detroit,  but  the  whde 
territory,  with  all  its  forts  and  garrisons,  was  thus  basely 
•.  Aoff.  le.    surrendered*  to  the  British. 

4.  Erne  tht       7.  *The  cucmy  were  as  mucli  astonished  as  the  Ame- 

^SS^dedby  ricans  at  this  unexpected  result.     General    Brock,  m 

th^Brituh.  writing  xo  his  superior  officer,  remarked,  "  When  I  detail 

^Gm.Bt»w  my  good  fortune  you  will  be  astonished."     ^General  Hull 

was  afterwards  exchanged  for  thirty  British  pris(xiers» 

when  his  conduct  was  investigated  by  a  oourt-maitial. 

The  court  declined  giving  an  opinion  upon  the  chai^  (^ 

treason,  but  convicted  him  of  cowardice  and  unofficer-ltke 

conduct.     He  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  was  pardoned 

by  the  president ;  but  his  name  was  ordered  to  be  struck 

from  the  rolls  of  the  army. 

MxtPMe?'       II.  Events  on  the  Niagara  Frontier. ^ — 1.  'During 


*  BnwmUnon  b  dtuated  at  Use  moafh  of  Browiutown  Creek,  a  short  diitaBee  IS. 
■oatti  of  Huron  Biw,  about  twentj  milas  S.  W.  from  Detroit.    (See  Ibp^  p.  i49.) 
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the  summer,  arn>n|i;emeDt8  were  made  for  the  invasbn  of  1S19. 
Cmada  from  another  quarter.  A  body  of  troops,  consist- . ,  p™,^ 
iog  mostly  of  New  York  militia,  was  cpllected  on  the  Ni-  ^^^^ 
rara  frootier,  and  the  command  gtvea  to  Gfeneral  Stephen  nd^jMu- 

an  Rensselaer.  Sariyon  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  ^uumSmt. 
October,  a  detaohment  of  two  hurnired  and  twenty-five 
men,  under  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  croesed  the 
river,  gained  poaaeesion  of  the  heights  of  Qweenstown,'' 
ai^  took  a  small,  battery  near  its  summit.  Van  Rensse- 
laer was  wotmded  at  the  londuig,  and  tlie  assault  was  led 
by  Caplains  Ogilvie  aitd  Wool. 

2.  'At  the  very  moment  of  siioceast,  the  «ieniy  received  i.  jtnttHM-, 
a  pseatbrcement  of  several  -hundred  men  under  Generul  oSum^U 
Brock.     These  aaempted  to  regain  posseoskm  of  the  bat-    "  Snu*^ 
tery,  but  were  driven 'back  l^  an  inferioi'  force  under 
Captain  Wool,  and  their  leader.  General. Brock,  was  killed. 
In  the  afternoon  the  British  received  a  strong  reenforce- 
ment  from  Fort  George.f  while  all  the  exertions  of  Gen- 
eral Van  Rensselaer,  during  the  day,  could  induce  only 
about  one  thousand  of  his  troops  to  erase  the  river.     These 
were  attacked  by  a  far  superior  fi)rce,  and  nearly  all  were 
killed  or  taken  prisCHiers,  in  the  very  sight  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  of  their  brethren  in  arms'  tm  the  opposite 
•bore,  who  positively  refused  lo  embark. 

8.  'While  these  men  asserted  that  they  were  willing  to  i.  umim 
defend  their  country  when  attacked,  they  professed  to  en-  ^^H^i, 
tertain  scruples  atiout  carrying  on  offensive  war  by  in-  "■*"- 
vading  the  enemy's  territory.  <Un fortunately,  these  prin-  t.  EfMwtf 
oiples  were  entertained,  and  the  conduct  of  the  militia  on  ***%£. 
this  occasion  defended  by  many  of  the  federal  party,  who 
were,  generally,  opposed  to  the  war, 

4.  *Sooa  afier  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  General  Van  i.  aimitqf 
Rensselaer  retired  from  the  service,  and  was  succeeded^    «.o«,''i, 
1^  Gener^  Alexander  Smyth,  of  Vif^nia.     This  officer  iJ^^PgJ;^ 
inued  an  address,^  announcing  his  resolution  of  retrieving     anvM. 
the  honor  of  his  country  by  another  attack  on  the  Canadian      ""■  "■ 
IrcMitier,  and  invited  the  young  men  of  the  country  to  share 
in  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  enterprise.     But  after  col-   e.HaT.a. 
lecting  between  four  and  five  thousknd  men,        maAu  nonim. 
■ending  a  small  party  across'  at  Black  Rock,:^ 
and  making  a  show  of  passing  with  a  large 
force,  the  dedgn  was  suddenly  abandoned,  to 
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AXALvns.  the  gxeat  surprise  of  the  troops.    Another  preparatiaii  iir 
'  an  attack  was  madet  and  the  troops  were  actnallj  eoi- 

barked,  when  they  were  again  withdrawn,  and  ordmd  to 
&«.       winter  quarter^.  . 
uEsmu^      III.  N^VAL  Eynrni. — 1«  ^Thns  &r  the  events  of  the 
far.       war,  on  the  land,  had  been  unfitvorable  to  th^s  Ameiicuis; 
but  on  another  element,  the  national  honor  had  been  idUj 
sustained  by  a  series  of  unexpected  and  brilliant  vietorieB. 
Avg.  1*.     *0n  the  19th  of  August,  the  American  frigate  CunsUiuUan, 
AuttmStA  of  forty-four  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Isaac  HuU,  en- 
oumun,   gbged  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  of  thirty-eight  gun% 
ft.  Off  the    commanded  by  Ci^ytasn  Dacres ;  and  after  an  action*  of 
'iS^umS^'  thirty  minutes  compelled  her  to  surrender.    The  Guenien 
was  made  a  complete  wreck.     Every  mast  and  spar  was 
shot  away,  and  one-third  of  her  crew  was  either  killed  or 
wounded. 
t.  Tte  woKp  .  2.  'In  October,  an  American  sloop  of  war,  the  Waap^ 
^SiJSt.     of  eighteen  guns,  Captain  Jones  commander,  while  off  the 
b.  Cot  IS.    coast  of  North  Carolina,  cantured^  the  brig  Frolic,  of 
twenty-two  guns,  afler  a  bloody  conflict  of  three-quaiteis 
of  an  hour.     On  boarding  the  enemy,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Americans,  only  three  officers  and  one  seaman  wen 
found  on  the  forecastle ;  while  the  other  decks,  slippsiy 
with  blood,  were  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  loss  of  the  Frolic  was  about  eighty  in  killed  aod 
wounded,  while  that  of  the  Wasp  was  only  ten.     On  the 
same  day  the  two  vessels  were  captured  by  a  British  sev- 
enty-four. 
4.  ^>H^       3.  *A  few  days  later,*"  the  frigate  United  States,  of  Ibrtv- 
ggJ<w£^  four  giuis,  commanded  by  Commodore  Decatur,  engagoH 
'J^^^'^  the  British  frigate  Macedonian,  of  forty-nine  suns.    The 
4w«tortte  action  continued  nearly  t^o  hours,  when  the  Macedoniai 
^*u!L^  struck  her  colors,  being  greatly  injured  in  her  hull  and 
rigging,  and  having  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  moie 
than  100  men.     The  United  States  was  almost  entirelf 
uninjured.     Her  loss  was  only  five  killed   and   seven 
wounded,     The  superiority  of  the  American  gunnery  in 
this  action  was  remarkably  conspicuous, 
f.  Titoeoiufi-      4.  *In  December,  the  Constitution,  then  commanded  bj 
'"^SH!*^  Commodore  Bainbridge,  achieved  a  second  naval  vidary; 
•.DaabM.    capturing*  the  British  frigate  Java,  carrying  forty-ntae 
guns  and  400  men.    The  action  occurred  oflTSt.  Salvador,* 
and  continued  more  than  three  hours.     Of  the  crew  of  the 
Java,  nearly  200  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  of  the  Con- 
stituticHi,  only  thirty- four.     The  Java,  having  been  made 
a  complete  wreck,  was  burned  after  the  action. 
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5.  ^In  addition  to  these  distinguished  naval  victories,  1819. 
others,  less  noted,  were  frequently  occurring.  Numerous  {.othm" 
privateers  covered  the  ocean,  and  during  die  year  1812, 
nearly  three  hundred  vessels,  more  than  fiAy  of  which 
were  armed,  were  captured  ftom  the  enemy,  and  more 
than  three  thousand  prisoners  were  taken«>  Compared 
with  this,  the  number  captured  by  the  enemy  was  but 
trifling.  The  American  navy  became  the  pride  of  the 
people^  and  in  every  instance  it  added  to'  the  national  re- 
nown. 


SECTION  IIL 

PRINCIPAL  BVBNTS  OP  iftll.  SSShA 

DinsmBS.— 'X  Events  in  the  West  and  South, — IL  Events  im  the  jft  pfcWmii. 

North,— III.  Naval  Events, 


irranM* 


I.  EvBrrrs  nc  the  West  and  South. — 1.  *In  the  be-  %.a 
ginning  of  1818,  the  principal  American  forces  were  ar- 
ranged in  three  divisions.     The  army  of  the  West  was  com-    •^^'^jS.** 
manded  by  Greneral  Harrison ;  the  army  of  the  centre^  un- 
der Greneral  Dearborn,  was  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  on  the  Niagara  frontier ;  and  the  army  tf  the  . 
Northy  under  General  Hampton,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 

^        Champlain. 

\  2.  "Shortly  after  the  disaster  which  befell  the  army  un-  j^sventBut 

^'       der  General  Hull,  the  militia  of  the  Western  States,  as^uSR 
promptly  obedient  to  the  calls  of  their  country,  assembled  •"^*''*^* 
in  great  numbers  at  diflerent  and  distant  points,  for  the  de- 

■^^       fence  of  the  frontier,  and  the  recovery  of  the  lost  territory. 

*It  was  the  design  of  Greneral  Harrison  to  collect  these  4.  Harruon*§ 

'  ^        forces  at  some  point  near  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  from     ***«^ 
which  a  descent  should  be  made  upon  the  British  posts  at 
Detroit  and  Maiden. 

8.  *On  the  10th  of  January,  General  Winchester,  with     jan.  w. 
about  800  men,  arrived  at  the  rapids'  of  the  Maumee.  iJ2?'S5f 
Learning^  that  parties  of  British  and  Indians  were  about  winefmier. 
to  concentrate  at  the  village  of  Frenchtown,*  thirty  miles  "i.^J^' *iJ^' 
in  his  advance,  on  the  River  Raisin  ;t  at  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  the  inhabitants  he  detached^  a  small  party    e.jui.  ir 
under   Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen   for  their  protection. 


*  F^tttduotan  ii  on  the  nortk  tenk  of  the  Rlrer  Raisin,  near  Its  month,  ahont  twenty-flw 
miles  8.W.  fhnn  Detroit.  The  large  village  that  has  irrown  up  on  the  S.  side  of  the  stream 
si  this  place,  Is  now  called  Monroe.    (See  Bfap,  p.  449.) 

t  The  BlTer  Jtctisin,  so  named  from  the  numerous  grape-Tfnes  Chat  ftirmerly  lined  its  banks, 
eaten  lAke  Btfte  frem  the  W.  two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  rtUago  of  Monroe.    (See  Blap 
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A1CALT818.  This  party,  finding  the  enemy  already  in  posaeanon  of 

"  a.  Jan.  i8.    ^^^  town,  successAilly  attacked'  and  routed  them ;  and 

b.  Jan.  90.    having  encamped  on  the  spot,  was  aeon  after  jmned^  bj 

the  main  body  under  Greneral  Winchester. 
i^B^^     .  4.  *Here,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  Aiaeri. 
'  cans  were  attacked  by  Greneral  Proctor,  who  had  marched 
suddenly  from  Maiden  with  a  combined  force  of  fifteen 
hundred  British  and  Indians.     The  Americans  made  a 
brave- defquce  against  thi^  superior  force,  and  after  a 
vere  loss  on  both  sides, 'the  attack  on  the  main  body 
for  a  time  suspended ;  when  General  Proctor,  learning 
that  Greneral  Winchester  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  induced  him,  by  a'  pledge  of  protection  to  the 
prisoners,  to  surrender  the  troops  under  his  command, 
t.  Treatitunt      •'>-  ^Tho  pledge  was  basely  violated.     General  Piodor 
^iii^SStSf,  inarched  back*  to  Maiden,  leaving  the  wounded  without  a 
a  Jan  S9..  guard,  and  in  the  power  of  the  savages,  who  wantonly  put 
d.  Jan.  S3,    to  death**  those  who  were  unable  to  travel— carried  some 
to  Detroit  for  ransom  at  exorbitant  pricesr— and  reserved 
others  fbr  torture.     If  the  British  officers  did  not  connive 
at  the  destruction  of  the  wounded  prisoners,  they  at  least 
showed  a  criminal  indiOTerence  about  their  fate. 
z,mvement»   /6.  'General.  Harrison,  who  had  already  arrived  at  the 
SvHilSnat  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Genenl 
e*j^ji    Winchester,  at  first  fell  back,*  expecting  an  attack  from 
f.Feb.  1.     Proctor,  but  soon  advanced'  again  with  about  1200  mea, 
tod  began  a  fortified  camp ;  which,  in  honor  of  the  eor- 
May  I.      ernor  of  Ohio,  he  named  Fort  Meigs.*    *0n  the  1st  of  May, 
*'  %SSSf^'^  the  fort  was  besieged  by  Greneral  Proctor,  at  the  head  of 
more  than  2000  British  and  Indians. 
Mays.  7.  *Five  days  afterwards,  Greneral  Clay,  advancing  to 

f.  oen.  ctoy.  ^^^  relief  of  the  fort,  at  the  head  of  1200  Kentuckiaos, 
attacked  and  dispersed  the  besiegers ;  but  many  of  his 
troops,  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit,   were  themselves 
May  8.      surrounded  and  captured.     *0n  the  8th  of  May,  most  of 
^jj^jfj*^'  the  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  their  chicC 
•i^^      Tecupfiseh,  deserted  their  allies;  and,  on  the  following 
^^ "'      day.  General  Proctor  abandoned  the  siege,  and  again  re- 
tired to  Maiden. 
7.  Mmemetut      8.  'In  the  latter  part  of  July,  about  4000  British  and 
'iStiSlSS  Indians,  the  former  under  General  Proctor,  and  the  latter 
Jj;^'^  under  Tecumseh,  again  appeared*  before  Fort  Meigs,  then 
.<samiMffcy.    cpmmanded  by  General  Clay.     Finding  the  garrison  pre- 
*■  "     ■    pared  for  a  brave  resistance,  Greneral  Ihoctor,  after  a  few 


•  Fort  liSmgs  waa  ertotod  at  tha  rapidi  of  tha  IJaamae,  on  tha  &  ride  of  Ilia  ri 
oppotita  the  Ibnner  BritMi  poafe  of  Maumee,  and  a  abort  dtotanna  8.W.  fron  tha 
of  Penyiborg. 
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days'  sieffo,  withdrew*  his  forces,  and  with  500  r^ulars    1819* 
and  800  Indians,  pnxseeded  against  the  fi>rt  at  Lower  8aiw 
dusky,*  then  garrisoned  by  only  150  men  under  Major 
Croghan,  a  youth  of  twenty-one.     ^A  summons,  demand-  1. 
ing  a  surrender,  and  accompanied  with  the  usual  threats  ^ 
of  indiscriminate  slaughter  in  case  of  refusal,  was  an- 
swered by  the  young  and  gallant  Croghan  with  the  assu 
ranee  that  he  should  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity. 

0.  'A  cannonade  from  several  six-pounders  and  a  how.  1.  Aumkom, 
itzer  was  opened  upon  the  Ibrt,  and  continued  until  a  breach      4mk^. 
had  been  effected,  when  about  500  of  the  enemy.attempted 
to  carry  the  place  by  assault.^    They  advanced  towards    b.  aw.il 
the  breach  under  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry,  and  thiipw 
themselves  into  the  ditch,  when  the  only  cannon  in  the 
fort,  loaded  with  grape  shot,  and  placed  so  as  to  rake  the 
ditch,  was  opened  upon  them  with  tescible  effect.     The 
whole  British  force,  panic  struck;  soon  fled  in  confusion, 
and  hastily  abandoned  the  place,  followed  by  their  Indian 
allies.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  150  }n  killed 
and  wounded,  while  that  of  the  Americans  was  only  one 
killed  and  seven  wounded. 

10.  *In  the  mean  time,  each  of  the  hostile  parties  was    «.  m^ 
striving  to  secure  the  mastery  of  Lake  Brie.     By  the  ex-  'SS^^ 
ertioos  of  Commodore  Perry,  an  American  squadron^  con-   '«'>*  Ai«> 
sistinf^  of  nine  vessels  carrying  fifty^four  guns,  had  been 
prepajred  for  service ;   while  a  British  squadrbn  of  six 
vessels,  carrying  six^-three  guns,  had  been  built  and 
equipped  under  die  superintendence  of  Commodore  Bai. 

clay. 

11.  *0n  the  tenth  of  September  the  two  squadrons  met    bvplw. 
near  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie.    In  the  begin-  jr^Jg^y 
ning  of  the  action  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  directed  prin- 
cipally against  the  Lawrence,  the  flag-ship  of  Commodore     • 
Perry,  which  in  a  short  time  became  an  unmanageable 
wreck,  having  all  h^r  crew,  except  four  or  five,  either 

killed  or  wounded.  Commodore  Perry,  in  an  open  boat, 
then  leflher,  ond  transferred  his  flag  on  board  the  Niagara ; 
which,  passing  through  the  enemy'6  line,  poured  successive 
broadsides  into  five  of  their  vessels,  at  half  pistol  sHot  dis- 
tance. The  wind  favoring,  the  remainder  of  the  squadron 
now  came  up,  and  at  four  o'clock  every  vessel  of  the  en- 
emy had  surrendered. 

12.  'Intelligence  of  this  victory  was  conveyed  to  Har-  «.  E9muiiJmt 
risen  in  the  following  laconic  epistle  :  "  We  have  met  the  ^^^JSSi,*^ 
enemy,  and  they  are  ours.''     The  way  to  Maiden  being 

*  Lowr  AMdMfty  li  rffcoaM  on  the  W.  teak  of  Sudoaky  Btvor,  aboo*  fiilNB  wOm  % 
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tMMJau.  now  oponed,  the  tnx^  of  H&rriaon  were  enbaiksd,*  tai 

,  ny  _   liMuported  acroH  the  Ikke  ;  but  Geoeral  Proctor  hid  il- 

ready  retired  with  all  his  foroB».     He  wu  pumml,  utd 

M.^      <Mi  ttM  5th  of  October  was  overtaken  on  the  river  Tb«mM|* 

■bout  eighty  niilea  (rom  Detroit. 

I.  — <^^       13.  'His  forces  were  found  odvuUagaoiwljr  drawn  np 

M  T»mmm.  jp^gg,  ^  narrow  strip  of  woodland,  having  the  river  tn  tba 

]ef)t  and  on  the  right  a  swamj^-occupied  by  a  large  body 

of  Indians  under  Teonmseh.     On  the  fintt  chaJrge,  the 

main  body  of  the  enemy  in  front  was  broken  ;  bot  on  the 

lefl  the  ocnteat  with  the  Indiana  raged  few  some  time  wiA 

great  fury.    Animated  by  the  ^Moe  and  ooodoct  of  &ev 

Mader,  tbe  Indians  fought  with  d^ervitned  courage,  mt- 

til  Tecumaeh  himself  was  alain.     The  victory  was  cc«i- 

plete  ;  nearly  the  whole  force  of  Proctor  being  killed  « 

taken.     By  a  rapid  Sight  Proctor  saved  himself  with  a 

smalt  portion  of  his  cavalry. 

1.  *fi^<f       14.  'This  important  victory  effectually  broke  up  lbs 

"'  great  Indian   oraifedereoy  of  which  Tecumaeh   was  Ike 

head ;  recovered  the  territory  which  Hull  had  lost ;  and 

tf  ^mS.  terminated  the  war  <»  the  western  frontier.     '■But  befon 

this,  the  influence  of  Tecumaeh  had  been  exerted  npca 

the  southern  tribes,  and  the  Creeks  had  taken  up  lbs 

hatchet,  and  commenced  a  wnr  of  plunder  and  denas- 

tiixi. 

t^y^g^       13.  ^Late  in  August,'  a  la^e  body  of  Creek  IndiaH 

W  wau»  aurpriaed  Fort  Mima,"^  and  massacred  neariy  three  bin- 

LA^.n.   dred  perBCQs:  men,  women,  sod  children.     On   the  rs- 

oeipt  of  this  intelligence,  General  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  ■ 

bodv  of  Tennessee  militia,  marched  into  the  Creek  countrj. 

A  detachment  of  nine  hundred  men  under  General  CaBee 

Mirrounded  a  body  of  Indians  at  Tallushatchee,^  east  of  tb« 

•.  itaT.  1.    Cooaa  River,  and  killed°  about  two  hundred,  act  a  siagle 

4.  H«.  I,    warrior  escaping. 

ul  «  1^       16.  'The  batUes'  of  Talladega,^  Autone,||  Bnioc&n,t 

*■"--  " "-Kif  DpptrCudi^aenl.W^Mis- 

jMli™lljr  of  L*k*  at.  (Ur.    lit  hHSi 

of  Uh  Till '---•- ' "  -  -■     '- 

TS...    . 

Kiw.  abnt  tanmllB  >t.  .. 

■ad  brtr  mtlM  M.X.  mm  MiiMl*.    (S> 
I  TuWoMkM  vHon  U»  8.  iM*  I _^ 

-  -*     -^"-(■orjUkBBTlDa.lBBMlMlCOIUtr.    (iv 
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and  otheiSy  soon  foUowed ;  in  all  wUofa  the  Indians  wai>a   IfM> 
defeated,  although  not  without  oonaideraUe  loss  to  the     uothv^ 
Americans.     The  Creeks  made  their  last  stand  at  the    {gggjjy 
great  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa ;  c^led  by  the  Indians  To-  ^p^fff, 
nopeka,*  and  by  the  whites  Hone  Shoe  fiend.  mm. 

17.  'Here  about  one  thousand  of  their  wamorsi  wiih  jL^J^f*  ^ 
their  women  and  children,  had  assemUed  in  a  fort  strongly  aorSsi^ 
fortified.    To  prevent  escape,  the  bend  was  CQcireled  by      '"^ 

a  strong  detachment  under  General  CofEbe,  while  the  main 
body  under  General  Jackson  advanced  against  the  woriss 
in  front.  These  were  carried  by  assaiut;  but  the  In* 
dians,  seeing  no  aventte  of  escape,  sad  diariaihing  to  pur- 
render,  continued  to  fight,  with  desperation,  until  nearly 
all  were  slain.  Only  two  or  three  Indian  warriors  wem 
taken  prisoners.  In  this  battle'  the  power  of  the  Ci«ehs  •.Muchw, 
was  broken,  and  their  few  remaining  chieft  soon  sAsr  ^^ 
sent  in  their  sulmussion. 

18.  *With  the  termination  of  the  British  and  Indian  »av4i»< 
war  in  the  west,  and  the  Indian  war  in  the  south,  the  tSSimSS^ 
latter,  extending  into  the  soring  of  1314»  we. now  retam 

to  resume^  the  narrative  or  events  on  the  northern  firoDr 
tier. 

II.  Evbhts  in  thb  Nortk.^'^1.  *0n  the  SQtb  of  Aprils  *; 

General  Dearborn,  with  1700  men,  embarked  at  Saekett's  HtcmT 
Harbor,f  on  board  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Chauaeey,  wiA 
the  design  of  making  an  attack  on  York4  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  great  depository  of  British  military 
stores,  whence  the  western  posts  were  supplied.     *0|i  the  5. 
27th  the  troops  landed,  although  opposed  at  the  watei^s  ^ 
edge  by  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians,  w1k>  weie 
soon  driven  back  to  the  ffarrison,  a  mile  and  a  half  dia* 
tant. 

2.  'Led  on  by  General  Pike,  the  troops  bad  already   §.9mm_ 
carried  one  battery  by  assault,  and  were  advancing  against  ^^foSfSSh^ 
the  main  works,  when  the  enemy's  magazine  blew  up,  «»»^y«*. 
hurling  immense  quantities  of  stone  and  timber  upon  the 
advancing  columns,  and  killing  and  wounding  more  than 
200  men.     The  gallant  Pike  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  troops  were,  for  a  moment,  thrown  into  confusion  | 
but  recovering  from  the  shock,  they  advanced  upon  the 
town,  of  which  they  soon  gained  possession.     General 
Sheaflfe  escaped  with  the  principal  part  of  the  regular 


•  Tokopekoj  or  Hum  Okoe  Bendj  it  alKna  Ibrty  mllM  B  J.  from  TaUftdtfA,  Mar  the  KM. 
mnm  at  tfie  piuwnt  TUlapoon  Oounty.    (8m  Ifftpy  prarloiu  page.) 

t  aaektWt  Harbor  ii  on  the  S.  lide  of  Bleek  BlTer  Baj,  «t  tbe  mootb  of  BlMk  Bifw^  wd 
■Jtlm  iMrtiiiin  nitTiimlfj  nfTilmi  Oiiliiln 

t  York,  which  h*e  nowaanimed  the  early  ladim  name  oT  TarotitOt  ia  iSniM  oa  tbi  V-W. 
of  taka  Oiitaiio,  about  tbSr^-flTe  mOea  N.  ftipmlliMaa. 

68. 
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AWALTaia  tvpops,  but  lost  all  his  baggage,  books,  and  papers,  and 
abandoned  public  property  to  a  large  amount. 

1.1^*  on  3.  'The  object  of  the  expedition  having  been  attained, 
Barher.  the  squadron  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  but  soon  after 
sailed  for  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  British  on  the  oppo- 
site Canadian  shore,  being  informed  of  the  departure  of 
the  deet,  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  on 
Sackett's  Harbor.  On  the  27th  of  May,  their  squadron 
Mv  Si-  appeared  before  the  town,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
one  thousand  trcx>p6,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Prevost, 
efilected  a  landing. 

a  TMrmuu.  '  4.  'While  the  advance  of  the  British  was  checked  by  a 
small  *body  of  regular  troops,  Creneral  Brown  rallied  the 
militia>  and  directed  their  march  towards  the  landing; 
when  Sir  George  Prevost,  believing  that  his  retreat  was 
about  to  be  out*  off,  re-embarked  his  troops  so  hastily,  as 
to  leave  behind  most  of  his  wounded. 

aXfMiftoM      5.  *On  the  very  day  of  the  appearance  of  the  British 

'^f^SXr^  before  Sackett's  Harbor,  the  American  fleet  and  land  troops 
made  an  attack  on  Font  Geofge,  on  the  Niagara  frontier ; 

o.  mt^  which,  after  a  short  defence,  was  abandoned*  by  the  enemy. 
The  British  then  retreated  to  the  heights  at  the  head  of 
Burlington  Bay,*  closely  pursued  by  Generals  Chandler 
and  Wmder  "at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.     In  a  ni^ 

b^iiBBC.  attack^  on  the  American  camp,  the  enemy  were  repulm 
with  considerable  loss ;  although  in  the  darkness  and  ocn- 
fusion,  both  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder  were  takea 
prisoners. 

«.  SMfift  iu-     6.  ^During  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  few  events  of 

^nfa-y  importance  occurred  on  the  northern  frontier.     Immedi- 

tMtmmmr.  ^^^ly  ^fter  the  battle  of  the  Tham^,  General  Harrison,  with 
a  part  of  his  regular  force,  proceeded  to  Bufl[alo,f  where 

f.  ohMfttoT  lie  arrived  on  the  24th  of  October.     *Soon  after,  he  closed 

^^'^^'     his  military  career  by  a  resignation  of  his  commiasioo. 

Greneral  Dearborn  had  previously  withdrawn  from  tlie 

service,  and  his  command  had  been  given  to  General  Wil- 

kinson. 

$.puHmaf       7.  *Greneral  Armstrong,  who  had  recently  been  ap- 

^'^  ^'^  pointed  secretary  of  war,  had  planned  another  invasion  of 
Canada.  The  army  of  the  centre,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Greneral  Wilkinson,  and  that  of  the  North, 
under  Greneral  Hampton,  were  to  unite  at  some  point  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  co-operate  for  the  reduction  of 
Montreal. 


•  Bmimgion  A9  la  ok  tfio  VMtam  tzftmnllgr  of  Ldw  Ontufo,  fUitr-fiw  ^Bm  W. 


t  BtMo  OKv.N. T., ia iltaatod at ttia Barthwrtem eztrcBlty of  lak* Krie, murdm^ 
ertlMlak0,udontlMN.rid«of ]taflUoOKMk,irtilcheoDatttiilMilili»b^    (ll•p^ffL) 
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8.  'After  many  difficulties  and  unavoidable  delays  late    1918. 
in  the  season  the  scattered  detachments  of  the  army  of  the  j  a,rt«rft«- 
centre,  comprising  about  7000  men  embarked*  from  French  ^^troofB 
Creek,*  down  the  St.  Lawrence.    'The  progress  of  the    ^  Nori^ 
army  being  impeded  by  numerous  parties  of  the  enemy  s.  Fngnm 
on  the  Canada  shore,  Gveneral  Brown  was  landed  and  sent  ^'oHes^Jf 
in  advance  to  disperse  them.     On  the  11th  an  engage-       "^ 
ment  occurred  near  Williamsburg,'!'  in  which  the  Ameri- 

cans  lost  more  than  300  in  killed  tod  wounded.  The 
British  loss  was  less  than  200»  On  the  next  day  the  airmy 
arrived  at  St.  Regis4  when  General  Wilkinson,  learning 
that  the  troops  expected  from  Plattsbuig§  would  be  unable 
to  join  him,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  project  of  attacking 
Montreal.  He  then  retired  with  his  forces  to  Fronch  Milk  J 
where  he  encamped  for  the  winter. 

9.  *In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  a  few  events  deserv-  JJ^TjJJ^ 
ing  notice  occurred  on  the  Niagara  frontier.     In  Decent  frontier  u^ 
ber,  General  McClure,  commanding  at  Fort  George,  aban-  t/SStySS^ 
doned"  that  post  on  the  approach  of  the  British  ^  having   i».  dm.  u. 
previously  reduced  the  Canadian  village  of  Newarkf  to 
ashes.*     A  few  days  later,  a  foroe  of  British  and  Indians    e.  dm.  lot. 
surprised  and  gained  possession*'  of  Fort  Niagara ;  and  in    a.  dm.  it. 
revenge  for  the  buminff  of  Newark,  the  villages  of  Youngs- 
town,'^'^  Lewiston,f  f  Manchester,^  and  the  Indian  Tus- 

carora  village§/^  were  reduced  to  ashes.  On  the  30th, 
Black  Rock  and  Bufialo  were  burned.  dm.  m, 

III.  NAVA.L  Events,  and  Events  on  the  Sea -coast. 
— 1.  ^During  the  year  1813,  the  ooeaa  was  the  theatre  of  ^J^^ST 
many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  separate  armed  vessels    vmt  tsia 
of  England  and  the  United  States^     *0n  the  24th  of  Feb-   $.  av«v«- 
ruary,  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  commanded  by  Captain  ^^bSSS^ 
Lawrence,  engaged*  the  British  brig  Peacock,  of  about  "^SdL^ 
equal  force.     After  a  fierce  conflict  of  only  fifteen  minutes,  ^J^^^^ 
the  Peacock  struck  her  colors,  displaying,  at  the  same  time, 


•  Fn$uh  Otek  entenUie  St.  lawnnM  frooi  tli«  8.ln  JcObimii  Oonntif > ^ironty mDw N. 
Drom  8Mkett*>  Harbor. 

t  WHUamibmg  U  on  the  noifhtni  ahon  of  tbo  St.  Lswveiico^  nAwty  mliM  fW>m  Lsko  On- 
tarlo,  and  about  the  same  dlataaoe  B.W.  from  Montreal. 

t  St.  Regis  if  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  northmatem  extremity  of  FrankUa 
Coon^,  N.  T.,  twen^-flTe  milee  N.  B.  from  WiUiamaburg. 

i  Batt^ntrgj  the  capital  of  Clinton  ConntTiN-  T.,  la  aitnated  mostly  on  the  N.  aids  of  Ban- 
nao  Rtrer,  at  its  entrance  Into  Comberland  Bay,  a  small 'branoh  of  Lake  CInunplaln.  It  ia 
about  146  milea,  in  a  direct  Une,  from  Albany. 

P  The  place  odied  F^tneh  MiUsy  since  named  Flort  Cbvingtonytnok  Genanl  OorlnglOK, 
who  fcll  at  the  battle  of  WUUamabatg ,  la  at  the  ftwk  of  flahnon  RHvr,  hi  VnmUln  Ooonty, 
nine  miles  E.  from  St  Begls. 

Y  Netearky  now  called  iVbuara,  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Niagara  Blfer  toto  Lake  0ntailoi| 
opposite  fbrt  Niagara.    (See  fiapy  p.  4ftl.) 

**  YoungUoton  is  one  mile  S.  mnn  Vort  Niagara. 

tt  LnaUton  la  aeven  mUen  8^  fttm  VOrt  NIanra.    (See  Ifap,  p.  461.) 

li  The  TiUage  of  MantJkestery  now  called  Niagan  JMb,  la  on  the  American  aide  of  fht 

Great  Cataract,"  ibnrteen  miles  from  Lake  Ontario.    (Mapi  p.  461,  and  p.  46B.) 

H  Hm  ZWeorora  HOogs  la  ttixee  or  ibnr  mika  S.  from  LewMon.    (See  Map,  p.  4SL) 
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A1US.TSIS.  a  signal  ofdintrc— ,    She  was  feund  to  be  sinkiiig  r^iidly, 

and  although  the  graatest  exertiMis  weie  made  to  save  her 

crew  she  went  down  in  a  few  minutes,  canying  with  lier  nine 

British  seamen,  and  three  brare  and  generous  Americans. 

1.  Brtjgy       3.  'The  tide  of  fortune,  so  long  with  the  Americans, 

^i^ntfiihenow  tumed  in  fiivoivof  the  British.    On  the  return  of 


Captain  Lawrence  to  the  United  States,  he  was  pnxnoled 
to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in 
Boston  harbor.    With  a  crew  of  newly  enlisted  men,  pully 
foreigners,  he  hastily  put  to  sea  cm  the  Ist  of  June,  in 
search^f  the  Britidi  frigate  Shannon ;  which,  with  a  se- 
lect crew,  had  recently  appeared  off  the  coast,  challenging 
any  American  frigate  of  equal  force  to  meet  her.     On  the 
J«M  1.     same  day  the  two  vessels  met,  and  engaged  with  great 
fury.     In  a  few  minutes  every  officer  who  could  take 
command  of  the  Chesapeake  was  either  killed  or  wounded ; 
the  vessel,  greatlv  disabled  in  her  risgin^i  became  en- 
tangled with  the  Shannon ;  the  enemy  boarded,  and,  alker 
a  short  but  bloody  struggle,  hoisted  the  British  flag. 
I. Qvix<M»-      ^'  ^^^  youthful  and  intrepid  Lawrence,  who,  by  his 
SSSlirmtt  previous  victory  and  magnanimous  ccxiduct,  had  become 
jMiim9.    the  favorite  of  the  nation,  was  mortally  wounded  early  in 
the  aotk>n.    As  he  was  carried  below,  he  issued  his  last 
haroic  order,  *'  DcnH  gvoe  tip  ike  ship  ;"  words  which  are 
consecrated  to  biis  memory^  and  which  have  become  the 
motto  of  the  American  navy.    The  bodies  of  C^Caia 
Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Ludlow — the  second  in  coni- 
mand— were  conveyed  to  Halifez,  where  they  were  in- 
terred with  appropriate  civil  and  military  hcmors ;  and  no 
testimony  of  respect  that  was  due  to  their  memories  was 
left  unpaid. 
Afl«.  14.         4«  *Qn  the  14th  of  Auffust,  the  American  brig  Argua, 
a  2i  mT*  '^^  ^  successful  cruise  m  the  British  Channel,  in  which 
f«hmh.    she  captured  moro  than  twenty  English  vessels,  was  her* 
self  captured,  after  a  severe  combat,  by  the  brig  Pelican, 
c  gyftiiT.  a  Britbh  vessel  of  about  equal  force.     *In  September  fol* 
''sttMr  ^  lowing,  the  British  brig  Boxer  surrendered*  to  the  Ameri^ 
a  8ist  a    oan  brig  Enterprise,  near  the  coast  of  Maine,  after  an  en- 
gagement of  forty  minutes.     The  commanders  of  both 
vessels  fell  in  the  action,  and  were  interred  beside  each 
other  at  Portland,  with  military  honors. 
^MrVJau      ^*  *^"'^  ^®  summer,  Captain  Porter,  of  the  frigate 
JhnuMmm  Essex,  aAer  a  long  and  successful  cruise  in  the  Atlantks, 
visited  the  Paoiftc  Ocean,  where  he  captured  a  great  num- 
b^mmha.  ^'  ^^  British  vessels.     Earlv  in  the  following  year,  the 
1014.       Essex  was  captured^  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,*  by  a 


•  rg»gi«to,<a»yttBdpriportofqhni,liOtt>teyofa»>FicifleOw>a,^iiy»nitg.W 
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British  frigate  and  sloop  of  superior  force.    *The  nuroe-   19U» 
rous  privateers,  which,  during  this  year,  as  well  as  the  ^  jmn^fo^' 
former,  visited  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  seriously;  an-  irfMtMn, 
noyed  the  British  shipping,  in  general  sustained  the  high 
character  which  the  American  flag  had  already  gained 
for  daring  and  intrepidity,  and  generous  treatment  of  the 
vanquished. 

6.  'Meanwhile,  on  the  sea-Qoast,  a  disgraceful  war  of  %T%Bwm'm 
havoc  and  destruction  was  carried  on  by  large  detach-  '""••^ 
ments  from  the  British  navy.  Most  of  the  shipping  in 
Delaware  Bay  was  destroyed.  Early^  in  the  season,  a 
British  squadron  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  plundered 
and  burned  several  villages.  At  Hampton,''^  the  inhabi- 
tants were  subjected  to  the  grossest  outrages  from  the  brutal 
soldiery.  The  blockade  of  the  noithern  ports  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Commodore  Hardy,  a  brave  and  honorable  offi- 
cer, whose  conduct  is  pleasingly  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  commander  of  the  squadron  in  the  Chesapeake. 


SECTION  IV. 

FSIMCtPAL  EVENTS  OF  1814.  SHeSaSlf, 

DnnsiORs^— J.  Events  on  ike  Niagara  Frontier, — IL  Events  in  the  j^  pivMom 
Vlamty  ef  Lake  ChamjaakL^JlI,  Events  on  the  Jtkmtie  Coast, -^ 
IV,  Events  in  the  Southj  and  Close  of  the  War. 

1.  Events  on  the  Nugasa  Frontier. — 1.  'A  few    1614. 
events  of  Indian  warfare,  which  occurred  in  the  early  L^Jf*^ 
part  of  this  year,  have  already  been  narrated*  in  the  pre-      jSn. 
vious  section.    *Early  in  the  season,  2000  men,  under  J-  J^JJJJJ!: 
General  Brown,  were  detached  from  the  army  of  General  '<Qy«yi 
Wilkinson,  and  marched  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  but  were 
soon  after  ordered  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  in  conterapla- 
tioQ  of  another  invasion  of  Canada. 

2.  *Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  July,  Generals     Juir  a 
Scott  and  Ripley,  at  the  head  of  about  3000  men,  crossed  ^f£Srndom 
the  Niagara  Rivev,  and  surprised  and  took  possession  of    ^^^ 
Fort  Erief  without  opposition.    On  the  following  day,      JnUh 
General   Brown  advanced  with  the  main  body,  of  his 
forces  to  Chippeway  ;%  where  the  enemy,  under  General 
Riall,  were  intrenched  in  a  strong  position.     On  the 


•  JEEcmiptoiiy  In  Vbgloto, is  dtnatad  novfli of  Jamat  Blfv.  nmt  Ita moath,.aad  on  tli«  W 
ildo  of  Ham^n  Birtr,  aboat  a  mile  from  Ita  entaMiea  into  minpton  Boada.    (Map,  p.  198.) 

t  F&rt  Srie  la  on  um  Canada  alda  of  Mlagan  Blrer,  naarly  opposite  Black  Rock,  f Sei 
]|a^.p.461) 

%  Ckippewag  VilbftfiaontliaW.  bankof  NltOMaRlvar^attliamoathof  ChlppeinijOMek, 
t«o mUaa 8.  from th« frUa, and  riztaen milaa N. from Vott Brie.  The  batUe  of  Jnlj6(h  mm 
tNi8liiiatliaplainoBtlMB.ildaof  tlMonak.    (Beallap,naztpi«e;  al«>lfap,p.  461.} 
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AXALTaie.  morning  of  the  5th,  Gflneral  Riall  appeared  before  the 
— "^^^      American  camp,  and  the  two  armies  met  in  the  open 
field ;  but  after  a  severe  battle,  the  enemy  withdrew  lo 
their  intrenchments,  with  a  toes  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  of  about  500   med.     The  total  American  las 
was  3S8. 
i.SktKnHM      3.  'General   Riall,   after   hia  defeat,   fell   back  upon 
S^^om  Queenatown,  and  thence  to  BurlingtiHi  Heights,*  vltere 
iS^^mT'  be  was  strongly  reeaforced  Jiy  Gieneral  DrummoDd,  who 
assumed  the  command.     The  Americans  advanced  and 
encBMped  near  the  Falls  of  NiagarB.f     About  sunset  oa 
itij  m.     the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  enemy  again  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  two  armies  engaged  at  Lundy's  Lane4 
within  a  ehort  distance  of  the  F^ls,  where  was  fought 
the  nibst  obstinate  batde  that  occurred  during  the  war. 
aniH^      4.  'General  Scott,  leading  the  advance,  first  engaged 
•Min-     the  enemy,  and  contended  for  an  hour  against  a  forte 
greatly  his  superior  ;  when  both  parties  were  reenforced 
by  the  main  bodies  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  increased  fury.     Major  Jessup,  in  the  roem 
time,  had  fallen  upon  the  Sank  and  rear  of  the  eoetny; 
and,  in  the  darkness,  General  Riall  and  his  suite  were 
made  prisoners.     As  the  British  artillery,  placed  on  an 
eminenoe,  sorely  annoyed  the  Anoerioans  in  every  pan  of 
the  field,  it  became  evident  that  the  victory  depended  upoo 
carrying  the  battery. 
anM^      5.  *CoIonBl  Miller  was  asked  if  he  could  storm  the  bat. 
tatiry.     tery.     "  I  can  try,  sir,"  was  the  laconic  answer.     Pla- 
cing himself  at  the  head  of  his  resiment,  he  advanced 
steadily  up  the  ascent,  while  every  oischarge  of  the  ene- 
my's cannrai  and  musketry  rapidly  thinned  his  ranks. 
But  nothing  conld  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  his  men, 
who,  in  a  desperate  charge,  gained  possession  of  the  bat- 
tery ;  and  the  American  line  was  immediately  formed 
*c«Mg?iAe  •'P""  '^^  ground  previously  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
taint. mdaf     6.  'The  atttenlion  of  both  armies  was  now  directed  to 
uotiwt.    this  position  ;  and  three  desperate  and  sanguinary  effiirti 
TM.  ot  in>n>»A  HI",    were  made  by  the  whole  British  force  to  re- 
A  gain  it,  but  without  success-     In  the  third  tt- 


•  Jvfyutm  Beiglut  U>  W.  ud  B.  of  Bi 
Nota  J.  «iS.1 

t  TXa  FalU  ^  JKwva,  bMrnn  laks  Brla  ud  OBBtl^a* 
probddriluiiwUMiuianlciiricHlutnefaoorld.  TbtBlike 
nluEiM  of  mnr  wkktk  Ihnru  the  ovUH  of  laks  8apn**.  iB' 
l«Hi,Bnn)ii,udbl«,lilHnipndpllUtd  BnrtfwMaidm 
■in*  Ugb,ir)lh*ni«lllH  tbMor  tfaondn,  >hk)ii»jbt  biwl, 
UUbm*,  tDUHdMuKeotflrMnor  Iwen^uiitaa.  Tbirallia* 
■bwt  twinly  alia  N.  ttam  hUt  Bria,  ud  Ibuilwu  S.  a«  Ut» 
Outufo.    (Sh  Map  ;  hIk  Ulf,  p.  VI.) 

J  H.W.  Bum  Uw  ralk    (Be*  Mifi ) 
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tempt  General  Drummond  was  wounded,  when  his  forces,    1814» 
beaten  back  with  a  heavy  loss,  were  withdrawn  ;  and  the  ""^^"^ 
Americans  were  left  in  quiet  possessiGn  of  the  field.    The 
British  force  engaged  in  this  action  was  about  5000  m^n, 
nearly  one^third  grater  than  that  of  *the  American.     The 
total  loss  of  the  former  was  878  men,  of  the  latter  858. 

7.  ^Grenerals  Brown  and  Scott  having  been  wounded,  ^JQfV^JiJt 
the  command  devolved  upon  General  Ripley,  who  deemed  mmma  o»  cju 
it  prudent  to  retire  to  Fort  Brie  ;  where,  on  the  4th  of    .^rnSSr. 
August,  he  was  besieged  by  General  Drummond,  at  the 

head  of  5000  men.     Soon  after  Grenpral  Gaines  arrived  at 
the  fort,  and  being  the  senior  officer, 'took  the  command. 
£arly  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  enemy  made  an* 
assault  upon  the  fort,  ibut  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  a  thousand  men,  ' 

8.  On  the  17th  of  September,  General  Brown  having 
previously  resumed  the  command,  a  successful  sortie  was 
made  from  the  fort,  and  the  advance  works  of  the  besieg. 
ers  were  destroyed.  The  enemy  sochi  after  retired  to 
Fort  Greorge,  on  learning  that  General  Izard  was  ap- 
proaching  from  Plattsburg,  with  reenforcements  for  the 
American  army.  In  November,  Fort  Brie  was  aban- 
doned* and  destroyed,  and  the  American  troops,  recrossMig  ■.  nor  s. 
the  river,  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Buffalo,^  Black  h.n.p.m, 
Rock,«  and  Batavia.*  «.  n.  p.  ai. 

II.    BVENTS  m   THE   ViCINITT   OF   LaKB   ChAMPLAIN^ S.  MmnmwMt 

1.  *Late  in  February,  General  Wilkinson  broke  up  his    wuktMon 
winter  quarters  at  French  Mills,*!  and  removed  his  army      immr 
to  Plattsburg.     In  March,  he  penetrated  into  Canada,  and  d.  sm  p.  isa. 
attacked*  a  body  of  the  enemy  posted  at  La  Colle,f  on  the  e.  itereh». 
Sorel ;  but  bemg  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  he  again 
returned  to  Plattsburg,  where  he  was  soon  after  super- 
seded  in  command  by  General  Izard. 

1.  *In  August,  General  Izard  was  despatched  to  ^he  8JBM»ii»Mat 
Nii^ara  frontier  with  5000  men,  leaving  General  Macomb  m^Snini 
in  command  at  '^lattsburg  with  only  1500.     The  British  vG^u^ir^ 
in  Canada  having  been  strongly  reen forced  by  the  veterans 
who  had  served  under  Wellington,  in  Burope,  early  in 
September  Sir  George  Prevost  advanced  against  Platts- 
burg, at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
attempt  was  made  to  destrpy  the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  V^^'j^^ 
Champlain,  commanded  by  Commodore  MacDonough.  vmyamA 

3.  ^On  the  6th  of  September,  the  enemy  arrived  at  piluS^g. 


•  Batavia.  tbe  capllal  of  fliwiwi  County,  H.  T.,  la  ritawtod  on  TonAWBnda  OrMk,  abool 
fDortj  miles  N.E  from  Bafldo. 

t  La  CoUey  on  the  W.  Iwnkor  the  Soral,  i«  th«  first  town  In  Csnada,  If.  of  tho  Caandft  lino. 
Ln  GoUe  MUl,  whan  tho  pritnc^  tattlo  ooonmd,  ipbs  thico  mUas  N.  fr<oin  tbo  TUlate  of 
Odallown. 
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▲MMml9.  Plftttsbarg.  The  troops  of  General  Maoomb 
"ZvlT^uT  ^^I'o^  ^0  Saranao  ;*  and,  during  four  days,  withstood  all 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  force  a  passage.  AboiA 
sspt  11.  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  a  geiieral  can* 
nonading  was  commenced  on  the  American  woriu ;  an^ 
soon  after,  the  British  fleet  of  Goromodoie  Downie  boPs 
down  and  engaged  that  of  Coramodops  MacD€»ioagfa,l3ring 
iik  the  harbor.  Afier  an  action  of  two  hours,  the  guns  of 
the  enemy's  squadron  were  silenced,  and  most  of  their 
vessels  captured. 

*  wSSftM/Ma'  ^*  ^'^^^  battle  on  the  land  continued  until  nigbtfalL 
vrogre$$amd  Three  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempts  were  nande  br 
muion  on  (A«  the  Bntish  to  cross  the  stream,  and  storm  the  Amenean 

JflMa^_ 

works.  After  witnessing  the  capture  of  the  fleet,  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy  relax^,  and,  at  dusk,  they  oommeneed 
a  hasty  retreat ;  leiiying  behind  their  sick  and  wounded, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.  The 
total  British  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoneiSy  and  d^ 
sorters,  was  estimated  at  2500  men. 

%lBnmmm        III.    EVBNTS  ON  .THE  ATLANTIC  CoAST. 1.    *0n  the  le- 

mfSSSn^  turn  of  spring  the  British  renewed  their  practice  of  petty 

''^^^'     plundering  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  made 

frequent  inroads  on  the  unprotected  settlements  along  its 

Attff.  I*,     borders.    *0n  the  19th  of  August,  the  Britisfa  genenl, 

iJHSSS^r  ^^^^)89,  landed  at  Benedict,  on  the  Patuzent,*  wiUi  5000 

.omkAMt.    uiQQ^  311^  commenced  his  march  towards  Washingtoo. 

4.  Tto  Ammr-  <The  American  flotilla,  under  Commodore  Barney,  lying 

itmMtuia,  fjufjijgy  up  ^Q  river,  was  abandoned  and  burned. 

aJE4Nittqr       2.  ^Instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  Washington,  the 
Muf'SSmSr   enemy  passed  higher  up  the  Patuxent,  and  approached  d» 
%£imd    c^^  %  ^®  ^^y  of  Bladensburg.f    Here  a  stand  wm 
^^MfMrMd.  made,^  but  the  militia  fled  after  a  short  resiBtance,  although 
"*'       a  body  of  seamen  and  marines,  under  Commodore  Barney, 
maintained  their  ground  until  they  were  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  the  commodore  taken  prisoner.     Thees* 
emy  then  proceeded  to  Washington,  burned  the  capitol, 
president's  house,  and  many  other  buildings,  after  which 
they  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  their  shipping. 
•.jBMiMiat      8.  'In  the  mean  time,  another  portion  of  the  fleet  as. 
cended  the  Potomac,  and,  on  the  29th,  reached  Alexan- 
dria ;i  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  obliged  to  purebase 
the  preservation  of  their  city  from  pillage  and  burning, 


•  TIm  Putuxeni  BSmt  enten  Um  Oheaapeake  from  the  N.W.,  timityinilM  N.ftoB  the 
oTthitt  PotomM.  BmedutiMoa  tlM  W. b«nk of tlM FMoxent, twoD^-flvt  mUct fk«m  ili 
and  thlrty-flve  milM  S.E.  from  WuUngton. 
t  Sladensbrng  i>  lix  milet  N  J.  from  WMhfaiglon.    (Sea  Hap,  p.  442.) 
t  Akxandna  i<i  In  ths  Dtetriotof  OoliimUa,  oa  Um  W.  taiA  of  Um  Polomw 
below  WMhingUm.    (See  Map,  p.  442.) 
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by  the  surrender  of  all  the  merohuidiGe  in  the  tovn,  and    1B<4> 
the  shippiDg  at  the  wharves.  "~ 

4.  'After  the  auocessfol  attack  on  Washington,  General  i  rnUiBf- 
Ross  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake ;  and  nu  the  12th  of  Sep-  SSZSt. 
tember,  landed  at  North  Point,*  lourteeh mites  l^sni'Balti-  *-ea;itMg, 
more  ;  ^nd  inuoediately  cbmmenoed  his  march  towards  the 

city.  In  a  slight  skirmish  General  Rosa  was  kill^,  but 
the  enemy,  under  the  coimnand  of  Colonel  Brooke,  OOD- 
tinned  the  march,  and  a  battle  of  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  was  fought  with  a  body  of  militia  under  (^neral 
Striker.  The  militia  then  retreated  in  go6d  order  to  the 
defences  of  the  city,  where  the  enemy  made  their  appear, 
aoce  the  next  morning.''  -  .      b.  aepL  u. 

5.  *By  this  time,  the  fleet  had  advanced  up  the  Patape-  i,  Miat/evm 
CO,*  and  commenced  a  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry>f    ut^iry. 
which  was  continued  during  the  day  and  most  of  the  fol-  sapi.  u.  it. 
lowing  night,  but  without  making  any  unfavorable  im- 
pression, either  ayaa  the  strength  of  the  work,  or  the  spirit 

of  the  garrison.     'The  land  forces  oi  the  enemy,  after  re-  xntt*- 

mKning  all  day  in  front  of  the  American  works,  and  mttk-  '""' 
ing  many  demonstrations  of  attack,  silently  withdrew  early 

the  next  moming,°  and  during  the  following  night  em-  a.SNit.i<. 
barked  on  board  their  shipping. 

6.  'In  the  mean  time,  the  coast  of  New  England  did  not  •  i**<*^m 
escape  the  ravages  of -war.     Formidable  squadrons  were  ntvKnr 
kept  up  before  the  ports  of  New  York,  New  London,  aod  '**'■ 
BoMon ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  shipping  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  enemy.     In  August,  Stonington^  was  bombarded'*  4.  »nt.  •.id, 
by  Commodore  Hardy,  and  several  attempts  were  made  to 
land,  which  were  suooessfully  opposed  by  the  militia. 

IV.  Events  in  the  South,  and  Close  of  tkb  Wax. 
—-1.  'During  the  month  of  August,  several  British  ships  of  t-nmrnnm- 
war  arrived  attbe  Spanish  port  of  Pensacola,'took  possession  SSutiii^ 
of  the  forts,  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  and  fitted   "^SgSS 
out  an  expedition  against  Fort  Bowyer,§  commanding  the      t™" 
entrance  to  the  .bay  and  harbor  of  Mobile.||     After  the 
lou  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  a  considerable  number  of  men 
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Ai^ALTaia.  in  killed  and  wcninded,'  the  armament  returned  to  Pensa« 

a.  Port  at-     CDla. 

*;j^^p-  2.  *GreBeral  Jackson,  then  commanding  at  the  South, 
I.  Movement*  after  having  remonstrated  in  vain  with  the  governor  of 

^mSS?  Pensacola,  for  affording  shelter  and  protection  to  the  en- 
emies of*  the"  United  States,  marched  against  the  place, 

IkNot.t.    stormed'' the  town,  and  compelled  the  British  to  evacuate* 

c.  Nov.  t.  piQrida.  Returning  to  his  head.quarters  At  Mobile,  he  re- 
ceived anthentic  infi)rmatidn  that  preparations  were  making 
for  a  formidable  invaaion  of  Louisiana,  and  an  attack  on 
New  Orleans! 

ra?«l  Anf'       ^*  *^®  immediately  repaired*  to  that  city,  which  he 
ortearu,  md  fouud  in  a  State  of  confusion  and  alarm.     By  his  exertions, 
adStSTSv'  order  and  confidence  were  restored  ;  the*  militia  were  or- 
d.^9.     g^^Jzed  ;  fortifications  were  erected ;  and,  finally,  martial 
law  was  proclaimed ;  which,  although  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  was  deemed  indispensable  for  the  safety  of 
the  country,  and  a  measure  justified  by  necessity. 
r  Arrival  qf    '  4.  *0n  the  6th  of  December  a  large  British  squadron 
•5u<5?f?-  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  and  on  the  10th  en- 
mSni^fSSt  ^^^^  Lake  Borgne,*  the  nearest  avenue  of  approach  to 
New  Orleans.     Here  a  small  squadron  of  American  gun- 
boats, under  Lieutenant  Jones,  was  attacked,  and  after  a 
sanguinary  conflict,   in   which  the  killed  and   wounded 
of  the  enemy  exceeded  the  whole  number  of  the  Amer 
e.  Dec.  14.    leans,  was  compelled  to  surrender.* 
4.  Night  f^       5.  *0n  the  22d  erf  December,  about  2400  of  the  enemy 
^^'  "^     reached  the  Mississippi,  nine  miles  below  New  Orleans,f 
where,  on  the  following  night,  they  were  surprised  by  an 
unexpected  and  vigorous  attack  upon  their  camp,  which 
they  succeeded  in  repelling,  after  a  loss  of  400  men  in 
killed  and  wounded, 
f.  Attmiam      6.  ^Jackson  now  withdrew  his  troops  to  his  intrench- 
^mS!^  ments,  four  miles  below  the  city.     On  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber and  Ist  of  January,  these  were  vigorously  cannonaded 
by  the  enemy,  but  without  success.     On  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  January,  Greneral  Packenham,  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  British,  advanced  against  the  American 
intrenchments  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  number- 
ing  more  than  12,000  men. 
Jan.  8.  "^^  'Behind  their  breastworks  of  cotton  bales,  which  no 

*'mm^  balls  oould  penetrate,  6000  Americans,  mostly  militia, 
jmuory-    but  the  best  marksmen  in  the  land,  silently  awaited  the 
attack.     When  the  advancing  columns  had  approached 
within  reach  of  the  batteries,  they  were  met  by  an  inces- 

*  The  e&teanee  to  this  lake  or  bay  la  about  itxtj*mllea  N  J.  from  N«w  Oriaaai.    (8m  ala 
HotiB  on  p.  288.) 
t  Vor  a  dMcriptloii  of  New  (Means  tee  Nota,  pa^  48S. 


flant  and  destruotive  cannonade  ;  but  clomng  their  ranks  18U^ 
as  fast  as  they  were  opened,  they  oontiniied  steadily  ta 
advance,  until  they  .caqte  within  reach  of  the  American 
musketry  and  rifles.  The  extended  American  Hne  now 
presented  one  vivid  stream  of  fire,  throwing  the  enemy 
into  confusion,  and  covering  the  plain  with  the  wounded 
and  the  dead. 

8.  4n  an  attempt  to  rally  kis  troops,  Greneral  Paeken-  J^j^JSSi^ 
ham  was  killed ;  General  Gihbs,  the  second  in  command,  tk^mum- 
was  mortally  Wounded,  and  General  Keene  severely. 

The  enemy  now  fled  in  dismay  from  the  certain  deaith 
which  seemed  to  await  them;  no  one  was  dis^xMed  'to 
issue  an  order,  nor  would  it  have  been  obeyed  had  any 
been  given.  '  General  Lambert,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved,  being  unable  to  check  .the  flight  of  the  troops, 
retired  to  his  encampment,  leaving  700  dead,  and  more 
than  1000  wounded,  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loes  of 
the  Americans  was  only  seven  killed  and  six  wounded. 
The  whole  British  army  hastily  withdrew  and  retreated 
to  their  shipping. 

9.  'This  was  the  last  important  action  of  the  war  on  i.  jbfNMiM 
the  land.     The  rejoicings  of  victory  were  speedily  fol-  iSSS^nS^ 
lowed  by  the  welcome  tidings  that  a  treaty  of  peace  be-  ^^SSS^mZ' 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britian  had  been  con-      **'* 
eluded  in  the  previous  December.    A  little  later  the  wlor 
lingered  on  the  ocean,  closing  there,  as  on  the  land,  witfi 
victory  adorning  the  laurels  of  the  republic.    In  Febru- 

arv,  the  Constitution  captured  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant 

on  the  Island  of  Maderia  ;*  and  in  March,  the  Hornet  a.  n.  p.  im. 

captured  the  brig  Penguin,  ofl*  the  coast  of  Brazil.     The 

captured  vessels,  in  both,  oases,  were  stronger  in  men  and 

in  guns  than  the  victors. 

10.  *The  opposition  of  a  portion  of  the  federal  party  to     1814. 
the  war  has  already  been  mentioned.*'     The  dissatisfao-  ^^^S£S 
tion  prevailed  somewhat  extensively  throughout  the  New  'J^lSo* 
England  States ;  and,  finally,  complaints  were  made  that  «wga<iw 
the  general  government,  looking  upon  the  New  England  'jJ^^^E^* 
people  with  uncalled-for  jealousy,  did  not  af&rd  them  that  |^  %Jl!'^\, 
protection  to  which  their  burden  of  the  expenses  of  the  sm «!«>*• 
war  entitled  them.     They  likewise  complained  that  the 
war  was  badly  managed ;  and  some  of  the  more  zeal- 
ous opponents  of  the  administration  proposiad,  that  not 
only  die  militia,  but  the  revenue  also,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  should  be  retained  at  home  for  their  own  de- 
fence. 

11.  ^Finally,  in  December,  1814,  a  convention  of  dele-  4.gy^ 
gates  appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts, 
Conneotieut,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  a  partial  representa- 
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iimLYBiB.  tioD  ffom  Venriont  and  New  HampduTe,  assembled  si 
Hartford,  for  the'  purpose  of  txmsddermg  the  grieTamass 
of  which  the  people  complained,  and  fer  deTising  aoois 
measurea  for  their  redress. 

1.  amon-       12.  ^The  convention  was  -dbnounoed  in  the  aeveresl 
Jh^^S!  terms  by  the  friends  of  the  administration,  who  branded  if 

^'"tSmf^  '^ith  odium,  as  giving  encouragement  to  the  eoemj,  and 

%  pncMd'   as  being  trea^nable  to  the  general  government.     The 

SSiSSn   piV)oeeding8  of  the  ccmvention,  hewever,  were  ooC  as  ob- 
jectionable  as-  many  anticipated ;  its  most  important  mea- 
sure  being  the  vteemmendation  of  several  amendmeots  tn 
the  constitution,  and  a  statement  of  grievances,  many  d 
which  were  real,  but  which  necessarily  arose  out  of  a 

t.  l>wfyA•^  atate  of  war.     *  As  the  news  of  peace  amved  sooo  after 

'""'       the  adjournment  of  thq  convention,  the  causes  of  diaquieft 

were  removed ;    but  party  feelings  had  become  deeply 

imbittered,  and,  to  this  day,  the  wofds,  ^Hartford  Gob* 

▼ention,"  aie,  with  many,  a  term  of  reproach. 

i.Trmy<f      13.  *In  the  month  of  August,   1814,  commisaioDen 

""^      from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  assembled  a* 

Ghent,*  hi  Flanders,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  eon 

DocM.     eluded,  and  signed  cm  the  24th  of  December  fbllowing. 

».Qr<*<}    *Upon  the  subjects  for  which  the  war  had  been  professedly 

ktffsuwr.  declared,— the  encroachments  upon  American  commeioe, 
and  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  under  the  pre 
text  of  their  being  British  subjects,  the  treaty,  thus  con 
eluded,  was  silent.     The  causes  (^  the  former,  howefer, 
had  been  mostly  removed  by  the  termination  of  the  Bwo 
pean  war ;  and  Great  Britain  had  virtually  relinquiafaed 
her  pretensions  to  the  latter. 

•.  wgjtjrt  •  War  with  Aloibbs.— 1.  •Scarcely  had  the  war  with 
England  closed,  when  it  became  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  commence  another,  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  seamen  against  Algerine  piracies. 


T.  aw  VMM  *From  the  time  of  the  treaty  whh  Algiers,  in  17d5,  up  to 
^a/ir*'  1812,  peace  had  been  preserved  to  the  United  Slates  by 
f.  jowmtag^  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  *ln  July,  of  the  latter 
'bSSl^^  y^^^i  t^  ^^7)  believing  that  the  war  with  England  would 
*£S*  render  the  United  States  unable  to  protect  their  commeioe 
in  the  Mediterranean,  extorted  from  the  American  ooosol, 
Mr.  Lear,  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  the  purchase  of  his 
freedom,  and  the  freedom  of  American  citizens  then  in 
Algiers,  and  then  commenced  a  piratical  warfare  against 
all  American  vessels  that  fell  in  the  way  of  his  cruiseis. 
The  crews  of  the  vessels  taken  were  condemned  to  slavery. 


,  fliie  eaptttl  of  B.  Tlandan,  In  BeWam,  it  on 
.  BruMU.    If  lUMroai  oamJi  dtridt  tfio  tSltj 
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2.  'In  May,  1815,  a  squadron  under  Commodore  Deca-     1815. 
tur  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  naval  force  of  ^~^ 


the  dey  was  cruising  for  American  Vessels.     On  the  I7th  ^,2^,^ 
of  June,  Decatur  fell  in  with  the  frigate  of  the  admiral  of    uMunm- 
the  Algerine  squadron,  of  forty-six  guns,  aiid  aftfer  a  run-     ."*** 
ning  fight  of  twenty  minutes,  captured  her,  killing  thirty, 
among  whom  was  the  admiral,  and  taking  rpore  than  400 
prisoners.     Two  days  later  he  captured  a  ft igiUe  of  twenty- 
two  guns  and  180  men,  afler  which  he  proceeded*  with  his    «•  Aiknd 
squadron  to  the  Bay  of  Algiers.     "Here  a  treaty'*  was  die    %^nlmw 
tated  to  the  dey,  who  found  himself  under  tlie  humiliating  w^45w». 
necessity  of  releasing  the  American  prisoners  in  hjs  pos-    omciodS 
session,  and  of  relinquishing  all  future  -claims  to  tribute     '"**  **■ 
from  the  United  States. 

3.  'Decatur  then  proceeded  to.  Tunis,  and  thence  to   jnir.Aii*. 
Tripoli,  .and  from  both  of  these  powers  demanded  and  ob,  J^KSKS 
tained  the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money,  foe  violations     TripoiL 
of  neutrality  during  the  recent  w^r  with  England.     ^The   i.^ffhct^ 
exhibition  of  a  powerful  force,  and  the  prompt  manner  in  m!*  ^aS£ 
which  justice  was  demanded  and  enforced  from  the  Bar-       '^' 
bary  powers,  not  only  gave  future  security  to  American 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  increased  the  repu- 
tation of  the  American  navy,  and  elevated  the  national 
character  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

4.  *The  charter  of  the  former  national  bank  having  ex*     1816. 
pired  in  1811,  early  in  1816  a  second  national  bank,  called  *•  ^jJJJf*^ 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  incorporated, «  with  a  e.  April  it. 
capital  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  charter  ip  ^^55SSoo% 
continue  in  force  twenty  y^ars.     *ln  December,  Indiana*  "'•"  iv?^ 
became  an  independent  state,  and  was  admitted  into  the  wtnatir^siM. 
Union.     In  the  election  held  in  the  autumn  of  1816, 

James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  president,  and 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  Yorjc,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States. 


•  INDIANA,  OM  of  ttie  Westen  Stetei,  ooataiBt  am  «na  of  alKNifc  86,000  sqntte  mite. 
IIm  soatheutem  part  of  the  state,  borderipg  on  the  Ohio,  to  blllj,  but  the  wathweetern  to 
tofd,  and  to  eorered  with  n  heayy  growth  ef  tbnber.  N.w.  of  the  WAhaah  the  oountqp  to 
gnmlly  krel,  but  near  Lake  Mlchinn  are  noiaeroiM  iand  hills,  sbme  ef  which  are  bare, 
and  others  eorerad  with  a  growth  of  pine.  The  pcairle  lands  on  the  Wabash  and  other 
stMaas  have  a  deep  and  rich  soil.  IndfaJts  was  first  settled  at  Vinoennes,  bj  the  Vreneh, 
about  the  jear  1780. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

jg^f  MONROE'S   ADMINISTRATION, 

FBOM  MARCH   |,  JglT,  TO  MABCH   ^   ]g^ 

*  ■  # 

1817.         1.  'During  the  war,  the  prices  of  commodities  had  beea 
p^SStdaS-^^^y  l>ut  at  k^  close  they  fell  to  their  ordinary  level, 
^f^^SStSS  causing  serious  pecuni^iry  embarrassments  to  a  large  cIhm 
t^^nmtm.    of  speculators  and  traders,  and  likewite  to  all  who  had  re- 
lied upon  the  continuance  of  high  prices  to  fhmisb  nieaiis 
for  the  payment  of  their  debts.     While  foreign  goods  were 
attainafde  only  in  small  quantities  and  at  high  prices,  nu- 
merous manufiictttring  establishments  had  sprung  up ;  but 
at  the  close  of  the  war  the  country  was  inundated  with 
foreign  goods,  noostly  of  British  manuisuBture,  and  the  ruin 
of  most  (^  the  riral  establi^ments  m  the  United  States 
was  the  consequence. 
%  Agfieui'       3.  *But  although  the  return  ef  peace  occasioned  dieee 
mSulientqf  serious  embarrassments  to  the  mercantile  interests,  it  at 
t^eomunf.  ^^^^^  gj^^^  ^  ^^^  impulse  to  agricultare.     Thousands  of 

citizens;  whose  fortunes  had'  been  reduced  by  the  war, 
sought  to  improTe  them  where  lands  were  cheaper  and 
more  fertile  than  on  the  Atlantic  ceast;  the  numeroos 
emigrants  who  flocked  to  the  American  shores,  likewise 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  unsettled  regions  of  the  West ;  and 
so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  population,  that  within  ten 
years  from  the  peace  with  England,  six  new  states  had 
grown  up  in  the  recent  wilderness, 
a  ittmimtppi     3.  *In  DecembcF,.  1817,  the  Mississippi  Territory*  was 
».seep.4tt.  divided,  and  the  western  portion  of  it  admitted  into  the 
Union,  as  the  State  of  Mississippi.^    The  eastern  portion 
was  formed  into  a  territorial  government,  and  called  Ala- 
MmZ'SSi  ^^^"^^  Territory.     ^DtHrhn^  the  same  month,  a  fnratical  es- 
(kdverton.   tablishment  that  had  been  formed  on  Amelia  Is)and,f  by  per- 
sons claiming  to  be  acting  under  the  authority  c^some  of 
the  republics  of  South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  liber- 
ating the  Floridas  from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  was  broken 
up  by  the  United  States.     A  similar  establishment  at  Gal- 
veston, f.  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  was  likewise  suppressed. 


•  MISSISSIPPI,  MM  or  tlif  SoadMrn  8tfttM,.<»ntalii8  an  wm  of  ftbont  4»fi»  u.. 

fbe  itslon  bordering  on  tbe  Qolf  of  Ifezioa  k  mosUy  s  maOy,  )»nH  ptne  flKwt. 

BorUk  tho  >otl  id  rich,  the  oonntij  more  eleratedf  und  U10  ettmate  genmnllj  hoalthj.  TW 
■nnfn  of  the  MinslaBlppf  RlTer  oooiMb  of  InuodMed  ■«miD|M,  ooforad  with* »  kifi  gftmtk 
of  mahw.    Tho  IIxk  8ettl«nent  In  tbt  ■tote  «m  IbrcMd  at  NaCehee,  bj  tha  Fkvneh,  in  1716 

t  Amelia  Island  it  at  the  nonheastarn  extramifey  of  the  eoaat  of  Florida. 

t  Oaiveston  Is  an  bland  on  which  is  a  town  of  the  same  namef  lying  aft  tb»  movlh  ef  Oil- 
vwton  Bij,  serwily.ftTe  milea  8.  W.  from  the  month  of  the  flahine  Bhwt.    (Map,  p.  OSft.} 
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4.  ^In  the  latter  part  of  1817,  the  Seminole  Indians,    WIT*    ' 
and  a  few  of  the  Greeks,  commenoed  depredations  on  the  uDMaMm 
Crontiers  of  Greprgia  and  Alabama.     Greneral  Graines  was  c!^«U 
first  sent  out  to  reduce  the  Indians ;  but  bis  fi>rce  b^inff  ^^'^^^  ** 
insufficient,  General  Jackson  was  ordered*  to  take  the  fiel<^    a.  dm. V 
and  to  call  on  the  governossof  the  adjacent  states  for  such 
additional  forces  as  he  might  deem  requisite. 

5.  'Gienerai  Jackson,  however,,  instead  of  eaningoo  the-  %  cowm 
governors,  addressed  a  circular  to  the  patriots  of  West  ali^jaieim, 
Tennessee :  one  thousand  of  wlioin  immediately  joined  ^JUlSSm 
htm.    At  the  head  of  his  troops,,  he  then  marched  into  "tlifS^'ff^ 
the  Indian  territory,  which  he  overran  without  opposition.  fiulfifS^ 
Deeming  it  necessary  to  enter  Florida  for' the  subjugation  Hrfjg&i?^ 
of  the  Seminoles,  he  marched  upon  St.  Mark's,**  a  feeble  b.  n.  p.  uo. 
Spanish  pest,  of  which  he  took  possesUioo,  removing  the 
Spanish  authorities  and  troops'  to  Pensac(^.     A  Scotch- 

man  and  an  Einglishman,  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister^  hav. 
log  &llen  into  his  htmds,  were  accused  of  inoiting  the  In- 
dians to  hostilities,  tried  by  a  court-martial,,  and  executed* 

6.  *He  afterwards  seized^  Pensacola  itself;  and  having  s.  cgtvnqf 
reduced**  the  fortress  of  the  Barancas,*  sent  the  Spanish  au-   ^^^^ 
tborities  and  troops  to  Havanna.     ^The  proeeedings  of   dicaj«! 
Greneral  Jackson,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  have  been  ^^JSSSmn 
the  subject  of  much  animadversion.- ^  The  subjieel  wae  <ir  oen  Jot** 
extensively  debated  in  congress,  during  th»  session,  oi     g^ritd. 
1818-19,  but  the  conduct  of  the  general  met  the  approba- 
tion of  the  president ;  and  a  resolution  of  censure,  la  the 

house,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

7.  *In  February,  1819,  a  treaty  was  negottirted  'at     1819. 
Washington,  by  which  .Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  s.cuHon<^ 
Bast  and  West  Florida,  and  the  adjacent  islands.    Afldr   the  unttSi 
a  vexatious  delay,  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  by  the  king     ^^''''' 
of  Spain  in  Octa^r^  1820.     *In  1819,  the  southern  por-  «.  Tarttorua 
tion  of  Missouri  territory  was  formed  into  a  territorial  gov-  "'ti^StlS^ 
emment,  by  the  name  of  Arkansas ;  aftd  in  December  of  vMmSivm, 
the  same  year,  Alabama^  territory  was  formed  into  a  state, 

and  admitted  into  the  Union.     Early  in  1820,  the  province     1820. 
of  Maine,:^  which  ^had  been  connected  with  Massachusetts 
since  1652,  was  separated  from  it,  and  became  an  inde- 
pendent state. 

8.  ^Missouri  had  previously  applied  for  admission.     A  i.iMm^m 
proposition  in  congress,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  sla-     quution. 

M     ■  ^^—^l      ■■■■■  ■■■■  ■■■■■»^.-.l»1  ■■^1—  ■  ■^— ^^^— ^M  ^^P^^^^^— 

^  This  jbftreM  Is  on  the  W.  tide  of  ttie  entnnce  Into  FhumooIa  Biu,  oppoilte  BmoJm'Bam 
lUaiML  and  eight  mUes  8.W.  fttnn  PenncolA.    (See  Map,  p.  122.) 

t  ALABAIUl,  one  of  th*  SoaChem  States,  contains  an  area  of  aboai  60,000  sraan  milsa. 
^he  soathem  part  of  the  state  which  borders  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexloo  Is  low  and  wrel,  manif 
and  harren ;  the  middle  portions  of  the  state  are  somewhat  hilly,  interspersed  with  ftrlUe 
prairies  ;  the  north  is  broken  and  somewhat  mountainoas.  ThronghMit  a  laiige  part  of  tha. 
state  the  soil  is  ezeelknt 

X  Vor  ft  daHriptkaiof  Maim^  see  Note,  p.  IM. 
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AKALtmB.  very  mto  the  new  state,  arrayed  the  South  against  the 
North,  the  slaveholding  against  the  non-slaveholding  states 
and  the  vhole  subject  of  slavery  became  the  ezcitiiig 

1821.  topic  of  debate  throughout  the  Union.  'The  Missoon 
^'SmST'  question  was  finally,  settled  by  a  compromise  whifsh  toler- 
ated slavery  in  Missouri,  but  otherwise  prohibited  h  in  all 
the  territory  of"  the  United  States  north  and  west  of  the 
northern  limits  of  Arkansas;  and  in  August,  1821,  Ifis- 
souri*  became  the  twenty-fourth- state  in  the  Union. 

jLPTMi^  9.  *At  the  expiration  of  Afr.  Monroe's  term  of  office,  he 
q^i8».     was  re-elected  with  great  unanimity.     Mr.  Tompkins  was 

s.  piraeiev  to  asain  elected  vibe-pre^ent.  'An  &larmin|r  system  of 
dim.       piracy  having  grown  up  in  the  West  Indies^  during  the 

1822.  year  1822  a  small  naval  ibroe  was  sent  there,  which  cap>. 
tured  and  destroyed  upwards  of  twenty  piratical  vessels, 

1823.  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  In  the  following  year.  Commodore 
Porter,  with  a  larger  force,  completely  broke  up  the  le- 
treats  of  the  pirates  in  those  seas;  but  many  of  them 
sought  other  hiding  places,  whence,  at  an  after  period, 
they  renewed  their  depredations. 

1824.  10.  ^The  summer  of  1824  was  distinguished  by  the  ar- 
^tSSu»yii  ^^^^  of  the  venerable  La&yette,  who,  at  the  age  of  nearly 

^H^  seventy,  and  after  the  lapse  of- almost  half  a  century  firm 
the  period  of  his  military  career,  came  to  revisit  the  coun- 
try of  whose  freedom  and  happiness  he  had  been  one  of 

au  Ajir.  laM*  the  most  honored  and  beloved  founders.  His  reception*  at 
New  York,  his  tour  through  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
embracing  a  journey  of  more  than  five  thousand  miles, 
and  his  final  departure*"  firom  Washington,  in  an  American 
frigate  prepared  for  his  accommodation,  were  all  signalized 
by  every  token  of  respect  that  oould  be  devised  for  doing 
honor  to  the  "  Nation^s  Guest" 

11.  *The  election  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe  was 

^mH'^  attended  with  more  than  usual  excitement,  owing  to  the 
number  of  candidates  in  the  field.  Four  were  presented 
for  the  sufiVages'of  the  people :  Adams  in  the  East,  Craw. 
ford  in  the*  South,  Jackson  and  Clay  in  the  West.  At 
no  cJGuididate  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the 
choice  of  president  devolved  upon  the  house  of  represents- 
tives,  which  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  had  been  chosen  vice-president 
by  the  people. 


*  BflSSOTnir,  one  of  th«  Western  States,  oootalns  an  area  of  aboofc  64,000  iqi 
nils  Blafee  pnmatM  a  great  Tirlety  of  snrihoe  and  of  soil.  TM  sontheastam  part  of  the 
has  a  Tery  eztensiye  tract  of  low,  manhy  ooantry,  abounding  In  lakes,  and  liable  to  Innadip 
tloot.  The  billy  eoantry,  N.  and  W.  of  this,  and  soath  of  the  Mtssoorl  RiTer.  is  mostly* 
barren  region,  bnt  celebrated  ft>r  its  nnmeroos  mineral  treasures,  particularly  those  9t  kal 
and  of  inm.  In  the  interior  and  -western  portions  of  the  state,  barren  and  Ibrtile  tmels  «ff 
hAU  and  ptairie  land,  with  heavy  forests  and  numerous  rivers,  present  a  dlfersUed  sod  besa 
tiftil  landscape.  The  country  N.  of  the  Htesouri  is  delightftiliy  rolling,  bigh^  tetO^  sai 
has  betnemphatfcallj  styled  **  the  gaiden  of  the  West** 


Pau  IV.)  fit 

MM. 

CHAPTER  YI. 

J     a.  ADAMS'S' ADMINISTRATION, 

* 

FBDV  XABCB   4,  laS,  TO  MAKCH  4)  IflSd.  JSSSft. 


1  ^DuKiNO  th&  period  of  Mr«  Adams's  administration,  i.  ^^oM^ita 
peace  was  preserved  lyith  -fbreigti  nations ;  domestie  quiet  ftSfSfii 
prevailed;   the  country  rapidly  increased  in  population 
and  wealth ;  and^  ^e  eveiy  era  of  peace  aiCid  prosperity, 
few  events  of  national  importance  occurred,  nquiring.  a 
reciial  on  the  page  of  history. 

2.  *A  contTQversy  between  the  nadonal  goyamments. 
and  the  state  of  Georgia,  in  relation  to  certain  lands  held  ''^^'^ 
by  the  Creek  nation,  at  one  time  occasioned -some  anxiety, 
but  was  finally  settled  without  disturbing  the>  peitee  of 
the  Union.  Aner  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  Georgia, 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Creek  territory,  in  accord- 
ance with  treaties  made  with  portions  of  the  tribe,  the 
national  government  purchased  the  residue  of  the  lands 
for  the  benefit  of  Greorgia,  which  settled  the  controversy. 

1.  'On  the  4th  of.  July«  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary     1826. 
of  American  independence,  occurred  the  deaths  of  the  two  ^J^l^^fff 
venerable  ex-presidents,  John  Adams  imd  Thomfis  ^efier-    ggufcof 
son.     ^Both  had  been  amonff  the  first  to  resist  the  high^  ^  sLmmm 
handed  measures  of  Great  Britain ;  both  were  memt^rs  chSSStSt^^ 
of  the  early  colonial  congresses;  iJie  former  nominated  y^gg: 
Wasblngton  (us  the  commander.in-<^ef  of  the  army,-  and 
the  latter  drew  up  the  celebrated  Depliiration  of  Indepen- 
daaoe.  * 

4.  Each  had  served  his  country  in  its  highest  station ; 
and,  although  one  was  at  the  head  of  the  federal,  and  the 
other  of  the  anti-federal  party,  both  were  equally  sincere 
advocates  of  liberty,  and  each  equally  charitable  towarda 
the  sentiments  of  die  other.  The  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  death,  added  to  their  friendship  if  bile  living,  and 
the  conspicuous  and  honorable  parts  which  they  acted  in 
their  county's  history,  would  seem  to  render  it  due  to 
their  memories,  that  the  early  animosities,  and  now  inap- 
piopriate  distinctions  of  their  respective  partiea,  should  be 
buried  with  them.. 

5.  ^The  presidential  election  of  1828  was  attended  witb    1828. 
an  excitement  and  zeal  in  the  respective  parties,  to  which  {iJ^^uS 
no  former  election  had  furnished  a  parallel.    The  opposing 
oandidates  were  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson.    In 

the  Qoatestt  which,  from  the  first,  was  chiefly  of  a  personal 
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ahalybib.  nature,  not  only  the  public  acts,  but  even  the  private  li 

of  both  the  aspirants  were  closely  scanned,  and  every  cr- 

I.  Bmuu  vf  ror,  real  or  supposed,  placed  in  a  conspicuous  view.     ■The 

ftacoMwt.  Yeault  of  the  contest  was  the  election  of  General  Jackaoo, 
by  a  majority  fat  ^rr^ter  than  his  most  sanguine  fipiends 
had  anticipated.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  CaioliBa, 
was  a  second  time  chosen  vioe-presideat* 

JJQJg^pjjj^  6.  'Our  warmly  contested  presidential  elections  are 
wtd  often  looked  upon  by  foreigners,  just  arrived  in  the  oofon- 
'Jh  try,  with  much  anxiety  for  the  consequ^iceB.  As  Aie 
crisis  of.  the  election  approach^,  the  excitement  beoomea 
intehse ;  but, 'tempered  by  reason,  it  seldom^  rises  beyond 
a  war  of  words  and  ieelings ;  and  a  scene  of  strife,  which, 
in  Europe,  would  shake  a  throne  -to  its  foundations,  is 
viewed  iiriih  little  alarm  in  the  American  republic.  A 
decision  of  the  controversy  at  tMiee  allays  the  angry  de- 
ments of  discord,  and  the  waves  of  party  strife  again  sink 
back  to  their  ordinary  level,  again  to  rise  haimleas, 
a^;^  subside,  at  every  new  eleetion. 


CHAPTER  Va 

JACKSON'S    ADMINISTRATION, 
i252j/».      *  "O"  MAjtOH  4,  1899,  TO  x^Bca  4,  18W. 


a.  rnquem  !•*  *The  first  <fistingaishing  feature  in  Jackson's 
JlSmSlot.  ifltntion,  was  the  numerous  removals  from  office,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  political  friends  of  the  president  to  ill 
'  the  vacancies  thereby  oooasioned.  This  measure,  in  di- 
reet  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  previous  administrntioB, 
Aseited  some  surprise,  and  was  violently  assailed  as  an  on- 
worthy  proseripticMi  for  opinion's  sake ;  but  was  defended 
by  an  appeal  to  the  precedent  affi>rded  by  Mr.  Jefefson, 
who  pursued  a  similar  course,  though  to  a  much  smaller 
extent. 
1882.        2.  ^Early  in*  1832,  a  bill  was  brought  forward  in 


ift'ifiiffiffo  ^"^"^  ^^  rechartering  the  United  Sutee  Bank.  After  a 
rijdhvMjMt  long  and  animated  debate,  the  bill  passed  both  houses  of 
congress,  but  was  returned  by  the  president,  wi^  his  o^ 


jections,  and  not  being  repassed  by  the  cc^stitutiooa] 
jority  of  two-thirds,  tlM  bank  ceased  to  be  a  national  in- 

f.  wmtHth  stitution  on  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1836. 

t&rSU       3.  ^In  the  spring  of  1832,  a  portbn  of  the  Saos,  Poses, 
'TIS?''"   and  Winnebagoes,  in  WisMMisin  Territory,  oommeaood 
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bostilitiesy  under  the  famo«s  ehief  Blaok  Hawk.     After 

Bumerous  ekirmishes,  most  of  the  Indiane  weie  drirea  ^— ~*~ 
west  of  the  Mississippi.    Black  Hawk  surrendered  hlBft- 
self  a  prisoner,  and  peace  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  ;  the 
Indians  relinquishing  a  large  tract  of  their  territory.   'Black  j^J)Mr^ 
Hawk  and  a  lew  other  chie&,  after  haTing  visited  Wash-  " 
ington,  were  taken  through  several  other  cities  on  their 
Way  homeward,  in  order  to  cpnvincb  them  of-  the  vast 
power  and  resources  of  their  while  neighbors. 


4.  *A  tariff  bill,  imposing  additional  duties  on  foreign    t. 
goods,  having  passed  congress  dimng  the  session  which  SKSV* 
terminated  in  the  summer  of  1892,  caused,  as  6n  several      ^^^ 
previous  occasions,,  great  excitement  in  the,  southern  por. 
lions  of  the  Union.     4n  South  OEirolina,  whece  the  excite-  s.  nMW» 
ment  was  the  greatest,  a  stale  conventkm  deolaiiad^  tfaait  omMiStM^ 
the  tariff  acts  were  unconstitutional,  and  therefiNse  null  an4  ^°^&S!!^ 
void ;  that  the  duties  should  not  be  paid ;  and  that  any  at-   •■  i*^'  ^ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  enforce  the 
pnyment,  would  produce  the  withdrawal  of  South  Carolina 
liRMn  the  Union,  and  the  establishmenC  of  an  independent 
government. 

9.  'This  novel  doctrine  <^  the  right  of  a  atateto  declare  i-Pnomm 
a  law  of  congress  unconstitu^ooal  and  void,  and  to  with-    pnJSmu. 
draw  from  the  Union,  wee  promptly  met  b^  a  prodaaia- 
tkxi^  of  the  president,  in  whieh  he  seriously  warned  die   bna^  la 
ultra  advocates  of  ^  Stato  rights''  of  the  consequences  thai 
must  ensue  if  they  perskled  in  their  eourae  of  treason  to 
the  government.    JSe  dedaredtthot,  as-  chief  magistrals 
of  the  Union,  h^  could  not,  if  he  woljld,  avoid  the  per£>rm*>  ■» 

ance  of  his  duty ;  diat  the  laws  must  be  executed ;  and  t 

that  any  opposition  to  their  exeentko  most  be  repelled :  by 
turoe,  if  necessary. 

6.  ^he  sentiments  of  the  pK>eIanistion  met  with  a  oor-  s.  nM^ifwr 
dial  response  from  all  the  frieods  of  the  ynioo,  and  party    ^HLST 
feelings  were,  for  the  time,  foigotten  m  the  general  deter, 
mination  to  sustain  the  president  in  aesertinff  the  supremaey 

of  the  laws.     'South  Carolina  reeedM  from  her  hostife     1833. 
position,  although  she  still  boldly  advanced  her  fiivorile    '^SS'j^ 
eoctrine  of  Uie  supremacy  of  stale  righto,  and,  in  the  per-  Ss^ow 
son  of  her  distinguished  senator,  m.  Cafhoun,  whs  had 
recently  resigned  the  office  of  vice-pvesidsnt,  saserted  it 
even  in  the  halls  of  congress. 

7.  fortunately  ^r  the  public  peace,.diircauae  of  die-  ''^^SSn-^ 
eord  and  contention  between  the  North  and  the  Sooth  was     movd. 
in  a  great  measure  removed,  by  a  '<  Compromise  bill,''  hu 
troduced*  by  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky.    This  bill  provided  jj^^^ 
br  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  until  the  year  1648,    jESa. 
when  they  were  to  sink  to  the  general  level  of  twenty  per 
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ANALYSIS,  cent,     ^On  the  4th  of  Mareh,  1833,  General  Jackscm 
i.EvmtB(tr  tered  upon  the  second  term  of  his  presidency.     MaztiB 
Mevah,  ins.  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  had  been  chosen  vice-preaideiit 
%Bmnovaiqf     8.  'In  1883,  considerable  excitement  was oooaaioned  oo 
^ffJSSt  account  of  the  remoxral',  by  the  president,  from  the  Beak 
•^^'g^  of  the  United  States,  of  the  government  funds  deposited  in 
Bt^t^-     that  instituticm,  and  their  transfiNr  to  cMtain  state  banks. 
I.  D^ffbr0iu  'The  opponents  of  the  administration  censured  this  mes- 
ifSL'£Si  sure  as  an  unauthorized  and  dangerous  assumption  of 
*«^       pQwer  by  the  executive,  and  the  want  of  confidence  which 
soon  arose  in  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country,  fiil- 
k>wed,by'the  pecuniary  distresses  of  1636  and  1837,  were 
charged  Upon  the  hostility  of  the  president  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,    On '  the  other  hand,  these  distresses 
were  chamd  to  the  management  of  the  bank,  which  the 
president  cbclared  to  have  beccnne  ''  the  ecouig^  of  the 
people."*  • 

4.  ohMvftM       9.  ^A  few  events  concerning  the  Cherokees  require  no- 
SSSSSmmk  ^<^  ^'  ^is  portion  of  our  history.     These  Indians  had 
kmg  been  involved  In  the  same  dL£culties  as  those  viiich 
had  troubled  their  Creek  neighbors.     They  were  the  most 
civilized  of  all  the  Indian    tribes;   had  an  established 
government^   a  national  legislature,  <  and  written  laws. 
ft.  onwMriM  ^During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  they  were  pro- 
mSrS!^-  tected  in-  tlieir  rights  agiamst  the  claims  of  the  state  of 
ttoH  to  MOM.  1Q^]^(^  i)^  4n  the  foHowing  administration,  the  legtsla. 
ture  of  Greorgia  extended  the  laws  of  the  state  over  die 
^dian  territory,  annulling  ^e  laws  which  had  been  pf»- 
•.De^M,    viously  establi^ed,  and,  among  other  things,  declaring* 
that  "  no  Indian  or  descendant  of  an  Indian,  residing  within 
the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians^  should  be  deemed 
a  competent  witness  or  party  to  any  suit  in  any  cooft 
where  a  ^hite  man  is  a  defendant'' 
9.DtaMmiir  ^  10.  'Although  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
SSSmHSb  declared  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia  to  be  uncoo- 
'SSilSurS^  stitQtional,  yet  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  was  disregard- 
'^^  ed,  and  the  president  of  the  United  States  infonned  the 
Cherokees  that  he-^'had  no  power  to  oppose  the  exerdss 
of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state  over  all  who  may  be  vrithin 
its  limits;"  and  he  therefore  advised  them  '<to  abide  the 
issue  of  such  new  relatbns  without  any  hope  that  he  will 
interfere."    Thus  the  remnants  of  the  Cherokees,  once  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  were  deprived  of  their  national 
sovereignty,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  oppress- 
ors, 
r.  avMfr        H  •  ''Yet  the  Cherokees  were  still  determined  to  remam 
cgSStStaS-  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.     But  at  length,  in  1835,  a 
iiM<tr<Mr  £9^  of  iiieir  chie&  were  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  for  a 
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sale  of  their  lands,,  and  a  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi.    ISM* 
Although  this  treaty  was  opposed  by  «  majority  of  the 


Cherokees,  aiid  the  terms  afterwards  deoided  upon  at  f^M*^ 
Washington  rejected  by  them>  yet  as  they  found  anayed 
against  them'  the  certain  hostility  of  Crieo^gia,  and  could 
expec  no  protection  from  jhe  general  government,  they 
finally  decided  upon  a  removal ;  but  it  was  not  until  tos^- 
ards  the  close  of  the  year  18^8  that  the  bui^inass  of  emi- 
gration was  completed. 

12.  'Near  the  close  of  t£e  year  1835^  the  Seminole  In-  1.  rtie 
dians  of  Florida  commenced  hostilities  agjftinst  th9  settle-  *%" 
ments  of  the  whites  in  their  vicinity.    The  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  was  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  re« 
move  the  Indians  to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,*  executed*    •.tturt^ 
in  18^2,  which,  howevei^,  the  Indians  denied,  to  be  justly 
binding  upon  them.     *Micanopy,  the  king  of  the  nation  9.  wgMfy 
was  opposed  to  the  removal ;  and  Osiseola,  their  most  no-  ***  <>«•««• 
ted  chief,  said  he  *<  Wished  to  rest  in  the  land  of  his  fiUhers, 

atid  his  children  to  sleep  l)y  his  side." 

13.  'The  prpud  bearing  of  Osceola,  and  his  remon-  9.  TMotmrnu 
strances  against  the  proceedings  of  General  Thompson,  the  mS'SSuin 
government  agent,  displeased  the  latter,  and  he  put  the    <»"««*«i'* 
chieftain  in  irons.    Dissembling  his  wrath,  Dspeola  obtained 

his  liberty,  gave  his  confirmation  to  the  treaty  of  removal, 
and,  80  perfect  ^as  his  dissimulation,  that  he  dissipated  ^l 
the  fears  of  the  whites.  So  confident  was  General  Thomp- 
son that  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  Indians^  woiild  be 
brought  in  according  to  the  terms  of  ^the  treaty,  that  he 
even  advertised  them  for  sale  in  December,,  but  the  ap- 
pointed days^  passed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  In-  b.  nee.  1,  m. 
dians  were  already  commencing  the  work  of  slaughter  and 
devastation. 

14.  ^At  this  time,  General  Clinch  was  stationed,  at  Fort  4.  MajorD^u 
Dranejf  in  the  interior  of  Florida.    Behig  supposed  to  be  TUSmSi 
in  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  also  in  great 

want  of  supplies,  Major  Dade  was  despatched*  from  Fort   c^dbc  m. 
Brooke,  at  the  head  of  Tampa  Bay,  with  upward  of  one 
hundred  men,**  to  his  assistance.     He  had  proceeded  about  a.  8 


half  the  distance,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked*  by  the  a^oecsB. 
enemy,  and  he  and  all  but  four  of  his  men  were  killed ;  and 
these  four,  horribly  mangled,  afterwards  died  of  their 
wounds.  One  of  them,  supposed  to  be  dead,  was  thrown 
into  a  heap  of  the  slain,  about  which  the  Indians  danced, 
in  exultation  of  their  victory. 

•  Fetynt^s  Zxmdmg  la  on  the  Ooklavihft  Biver,  a  braaeh  of  tha  St.  Joha^  abofol  Ibvty- 
Itb  miles  S.W.  from  St.  Aognadne.    (See  Ifapf  next  page.} 
t  Fort  lMiMliatKnitfeT«ntjmUee8.W.  fromBt  Angutiaa.    (See  Hap,  nucfe  p^e.) 
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jMALYBiB.  15.  'At  the  very  time  of  Dade's  massacre,  Osoeola,  witk 
LDeaik^  *  small  band  of  warriors,  was  prowling  in  the  vicini^  oT 
-Q>"^  Fort  King.*  While  Gen\sral  Thompson  and  a  few  friends 
were  dining  at  a  store  only  250  yards  from  the  fort,  tbqr 
were  surprised  by  a  sUdden  ditoharge  of  musketry,  aod 
five  out  oi  nine  were  killed.*  The  body  of  GeoenJ 
Thompson  was  found'  pierced  by  fifteen  bullets.  OsoeoU 
and  his  par^  rushed  in,  scalped  die  dead,  and  retreated 
before  they  could  be  fired  upon  oy  the  garrison.  The 
same  band  probably  took  p^rt  in  the  closing  scene  of  Dtde's 
massacre  on  the  same  day. 

16.  *Two  days  later,  General  Clinch  engaged^  the  h- 
dians  on  the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee  ;f  and  io  Febni- 
ary  of  the  following  year,  General  Gaines  was  attacked* 
near  the  same  place.     'In  May  several  of  the.  Creek  town 

s.^n»MiMat  aimI  tribes  joined  the  Seminoles.in  the  war.  Murders  and 
^SaSS^  devastation^  were  frequent, — ^the  Indians  obtained  posses- 
sion of  many  of  the  southern  rnail  routes  in  Greoi^a  aod 
Alabama,  attacked  steamboats,  destroyed  stages,  burned  seT- 
eral  towns,  and  compelled  thousands  of  the  whites  who  had 
settled  in  their  territory,  to  fiee  for  their  lives.  'A  stroog 
'  force,  however,  joined  by  many  fViendly  Indians,  being 
sent  against  them,  and  several  of  die  hostile  chie&  haviof 
been  taken,  the  Creeks  submitted;  and  during  the  summer 
several  thousands  of  them  were  transported  west  of  the 
^Vflsissippi. 

17.  *In  October,  Governor  Call  took  command  of  the 
SSJiSfSK'  forces  in  Florida,  and  with  neariy  2000  men  marched 

*«**^-     into  the  interior.     At  the  Wahoo  swamp,  a  short  distance 

from  Dade's  batde-ground,  550  of  his  troops  encountered 

a  greater  number  of  the  enemy,  whe,  afler  a  fierce  000* 

tevt  of  half  an  hour,  were  dispersed,  leaving  twenty-five 

HAT  OP  m  sDinrou  wae  nr  fu>m»A*  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field.   In 

a  second  engagement,  the  whites  lotf 
nine  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 
In  none  of  the  battles  could  the  actual 
loss  of  the  Indians  be  ascertained,  as  it 
i^  their  usual  pracdce  to  carry  off  their 
dead. 


6.  OOMTPMr 


•  Fen  JOmg  !■  twenty  aiilM  &W.  ftwi  ^V?^ 
Landing,   «nd  rix^-flT«  hiUm  from  St  AmHrtlM 

t  vmiacoodU9  J{iMr«Dtontk«Onlf  ofltalMiM 
the  ireat  eoMfc  of  flocMa,  abonfc  niaa^-fire  bUm  ■ 
from  TuniNk  Btj.    (8m  lUf .> 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

VAIf  BUREN'S   ADMINISTRATION.  rmU*tt- 

VBOM  MAB€H    4,  MW,   TO  HAKCH   4,   Mfl.  ^SSiSSfJ* 

1.  *In  the  elec^on  of  1836,  Martin  Van  Buten,  of  New  i.  Eiaetum^ 
York,  had  been  cho0en  president  of  the  United  States,  ^SateSaSt 
and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  vioe-president.  USSwmm 
As  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  party 

which  had  .secured  the  election  of  Greneral  Jackson,  no 
change  in  the  gei!keral  policy  of  the  government  was  antici. 
pated.    *Soon  af^r  the  accession  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  s.  condiam 
pecuniary  and  mercantile  distresses  of  the  /country  reach-  %i!jS!1S!^ 
ed  their  crisis. ^  SSfSiSf 

2.  During  the  months  of  March  and- April,  the  failures  ^^SH'^nSf 
in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  amounted  to  nearly  one 
hundred  milUods  of  dollars.  The  great  extent  of  the 
business  operations  of  the  country  at  that  time,  and  their 
intimate  connection  with  each  other,  extended  the  evil 
throughout  all  the  channels  of  trade  ;  causing,  in  the  first 
place,  a  general  failure  of  the  mercantile  interests — affec- 
iqg,  through  them,  the  business  of  the 'mechanic  and  the 
farmer,  nor  stopping  until  it  had  reduced  the  wages  of 
the  humblest  day  laborer. 

3.  *£arly  in  May,  a  laige  and  respectable  ocmimittee  __  , 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  solicited  of  the  president  his  JjHSi&ulw 
intervention  for  such  relief  as  might  be  within  his  power ;  'jiSS^SH* 
requesting  the  rescindiDg  of  the  '<  specie  circular,"  a  delay      ^^'b. 
in  enforcing  the  collection  of  the  revenue  duties,  and  the 

call  of  an  extra  session  of  congress  at  an  early  day,  that 

some  legislative  remedies  might  be  adopted  for  the  alarm- 

ing  embarrassments  of  the  country,     ^he  "specie  cir-  4.Th$9pmu 

cular*'  was  a  treasury  order,  which  had  been  issued  dur-    ***'''^* 

ing  the  previous  administration,  the  prinoiptd  object  of 

which  was  to  require  the  payment  of  gold  and  silver,  for 

the  public  lands,  in  place  of  bank  bills,  or  other  evidences 

of  money. 

4.  *To  the  second  sequest  the  president  ^uKseded,  but  de-    s.  comm 
clined  to  repeal  the  specie  circular,  or  ta  call  an  extra  ^^^illmL 
session  of  Congress.     'Two  days  after  the  decision  of  the  f  kMnttthn 
president  became  known,  all  the  banks  in  the  city  of  ^^^SSH^ 
New  York  suspended  specie  payments,  and  this  was  fol- 

lowed  by  a  similar  suspension  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
throughout  the  whole  country.     *The  people  were  not  ^J^jf^**^ 
the  only  sufferers  by  this  measure ;  for,  as  the  deposit    pmatS!!' 
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ANALYSIS,  banks  had  likewise  ceased  to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie, 
*  the  government  itself  ^as  embarassed,  and  was  unable 

to  discharge  its  own  obligations. 
1.  cuz  of       5.  'The  accumulated  evils  which  now  pressed  upon  the 
^wSltnSi  country,  induced  the  president  to  call  an  extra  seaqpon  of 
**'tSlim^   congress,  which  he  had  before  declined  doing.     CoDgiess 
met  early  in  September,  and  during  a  sessiixi  of  feity 
days,  passed  several  bills  designed  for  the  relief  of  the 
government ;  the-  most  important  of  which  was  a  Inll  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  not  exceeding  in 
I.  aiift>irM-  amount  ten  millions  of  dollars.     'A  bill  called  the  aSsft- 
a.  Tte  teffai  i^nosvry  bill,*  designed  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public 
ljid6™Ddent  ^^<fey  ^^  intend^  as  the  prominent  measure  of  the  ses- 
Tmuiii7    sioo,  passed  the  senate ;  but  in  the  house  of  represenfa- 
tives  it  was  laid  upon  the  table,  after  a  Xomg  and  aninnled 
discussion. 
^t^[fflS^       0*  'The  Seminole  war  still,  continued  in  Florida,  opea- 
Bmomoit    sioning  great  expense  to  the  nation,  while  -the  sickly  cli- 
SISoiSSSl^w  mate  of  a  country  abounding  in  swamps  and  roairiies, 
^^tSS^cT  proved,  to  the  whites,  a  foe  far  more  terrible  than  the  In- 
dians themselves.     Afler  several  encounters  in  the  eariy 
pdrt  of  the  seaqpn,  in  March,  a  number  of  chiefs  came  to 
b.  Ativnt   the  camp  of  Greneral- Jessup,  and  signed^  a  treaty  par- 
i£SdSt.    pcnrtinff  that  hostilities  should  iipm^iately  cease,  and 
that  all  the  Seminol^  should  remove  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. 
«.  FiozcMm      7.  ^For  a  time  the  war  appeared  to  be  at  an  end,  but 
'^JStSSS*  ^  treaty  was  soon  broken  through  the  infiuenoe  of  Osoe- 
^'tit^u!^  ola.     During  the  summer  several  chie&  were  captured, 
•mma^mid  m^^  ^  few  surrendered  voluntarily.    In  October,  Osceola 
and  several  prineipal  chiefs,  with  about  seventy  warriors, 
who  had  come  to  the  American  camp  under  protection  of 

pwtoD  oeto-  ^  ^^'  ^^^  seized*  and  confined  by  the  orders  of  GenenI 

iMr'si.     Jessup. 

B.Bin9ffti       8.  *This  was  the  most  severe  blow  the  Seminoles  has 

oSeoiatmd  received  during  the  war.     By  many,  the  conduct  of  Geo- 

fimbun    eral  Jesdup,  in  seizing  Osceola,  has  been  severely  oea- 

^^'^^^^    sured ;  but  the  excuse  offered,  was,  that  the  Indians  bad 

grossly  deceived  him  on  a  former  occasion ;  that  Osceola 

was  treacherous ;  that  no  blood  was  shed  by  the  act ;  and 

that  a  very  important  service  was  thereby  peHbrmed. 

%,&tAmeht  *Osceola  was  subsequently  placed  in  ponfinement  at  Fort 

^^"iMau^    Moultrie,'  where  he  died  of  a  fever  in  January  of  the  M- 

ci5,g2^  lowing  year. 

7.  omrim^;       9.  *0n  the  1st  of  December,  the  army  in  Florida,  sta- 
T.-5{^   tioned  at  the  different  posts,  was  estimated  to  number 


^Bu^mSr  nearly  nine  thousand  men.    Yet  against  this  numercMis 
'^      force,  the  Indians  still  held  out  with  hopes  of  efiectual  ie> 
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swtance.     On  the  2dth  of  the  month,  Colonel  Taylor,  at    1886» 

the  head  of  about  six  hundred  meii,  encountered  the  In- ' 

dians  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Big  Water  Lake,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  After  a  severe  hattfe  of 
more  thaa  an  hour.  In  which  twenty-eight  of  the  whites 
were  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  wDunded,  the  en- 
emy was  forced  to  retire,  but  with  what  loss-is  unknown. 

10.  'During  the  years  1837  and  1838,  frequent  en-     1836. 
counters  were  had  with  the  Indians,  although  but  little  ap-  i.  The  loat 
peared  to  be  accomplished  towards  bringing  the  wqr  to  a     ****** 
close.     'In  1839,  General  Macomb,  who  had  received*     1839. 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  induced  a  number  of  the    *•  J^Sd^ 
chiefs  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  to  sign''  a  General  Ma- 
treaty  of  peace.     The  Indians  were  to  remain  in  the  coun-     a.^ffii. 
try  until  they  could  be  assured  of  the  pro^erous  condition     b.  May. 
of  their  friends  who  had  emigrated. '  'The  general  then  g  Ev^t$that 
left  Florida.  "But  numerous  murders,  which  occurred  immQ-  ^^^^^^^ 
diately  after  the  treaty,  destroyed  all  confidence  in  its  utility ; 

and  in  June  the  governmentof  the  territory  offered  a  reward 
of  two  hundred  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  taken. 

11.  *The  year  1840  passed  with  numerous  murders  by     184Q. 
the  Indian^,  and  frequent  contests  between  small  parties  t.Eventedf  - 
of  them  and  the  whites.     In  Decejnber,  Colonel  Harney,   peduton^' 
who,  by  his  numerous  exploits  in  Indian  warfare,  had  be-  ^^  ««"»«y- 
come  the  terror  of  the  Seminoles,  penetrated  into  the  ex- 
tensive everglades  in  Southern  Florida,  long  supposed  to 

be  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy,  where  he  succeeded 
in  capturing  a  band  ^f  forty,  nine  of  whom  be  caused  to 
be  executed  for  some  previous*  massacre  in  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  engaged. 

12.  ^Duriniz  the  session  of  congress  which  terminated  s.  Thsinde- 
in  the  summer  of  194^0,  the  Independent- treasury  bill,  which    «^  bui 


had  been  rejected  at  the  extra  session  of  1837,  and  which 
was  regarded  as  the  ^reat  financial  measure  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration,  passed^  both  houses* of  congress  and   e.  Jan.  ss. 
became  a  law. 

13.  'The  presidential  election  of  1840  was  probably  the  •  rjji"^- 
most  exciting  election  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  United  tufnqf  mo. 
States.  The  trying  scenes  of  financial  embarrassment 
through  which  the  country  was  then  passing,  together  with 
what  was  called  "  the  experiments  of  the  government  upoft 
the  currency,"  furnished  the  opponents  of  the  administra- 
tion  with  abundant  exciting  topics  for  popular  party  ha- 
rangues, in  fhe  approaching  political  contest,  Duridg 
several  months  preceding  the  election,  the  whole  country 
was  one  great  arena  of  political  debate,  and  in  the  nume- 
rous assemblages  of  the  people  the  ablest  men  of  both  par- 
ties engaged  freely  in  the  discussion. 

61 
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ANALYSIS.  *    14.  *The  whigs  concentrated  theif  whole  strength  upon 

J  ^j,,^,.     William  Henry  Harrison,  the  "  Hero  of  thte  Thames,  and 

JS^iStif  ^^  Tippecanoe,"  while  the  administration   party  united 

liueiMtitn,  with  equal  ardor  in  favor  of  JVlr.  Van  Buren.     The  result 

was  &  signal  defeat  of  the  latter,  and  a  success  of  the 

whigs   by  a  majority  altogether   unexpected'  by  them. 

Greneral  Harrison  received  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  of 

the  oJectoral  votes,  while  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  only 

sixty.     John  Tyler,  of  Virginia*  was  elected  vice-preddeot 


CHAPTER  IX. 

« 

PerioAmn^  >HARKISON'S    ADMINISTRATION, 

Bicrrftofi*'  ^ 

mSnanMnr  BXLOM  iia.&c]|  4,  to  apkil  4,  1811. 

Han.  *        '  ' 

1841.         1-  *0n  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  William  Henry  Hani- 
t.  Jnaupgum-  son,  in  the  presence  of  an  unusually  large  assemblage  of 
'Barr&'  the  people  convened  at  the  capitol  in  Washington,  took  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  entered  upon  the 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 
i.  BUintMg^      ^'  '^^  inaugural  address  was  a  plain,  but  able  and 
vni  addrtm.  comprehensive  document^  expressing  his  approval  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  ptfrty  which  had  selected  him  hi 
the  highest  ofRce  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  pledging 
his  best  endeavors  to  sulminister  the  government  aooonliBg 
to  the  constitution,  as  understood  by  its  fnuners  and  earlj 
administrators. 
4. 8mtt^         d.  ^In  conclusion,  the  president  expressed  his  profimod 
fUmSmihB  reverence  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  thorough  ooo- 
"uteaddrlmf  viction  that  sound  morals,  religious  liberty,  and  a  jnst 
sense  of  religious  responsibility,  are  essentially  connected 
with  all  true  and  lasting  happiness.     "  Let  us  unite  then.'' 
said  he,  "  in  commending  every  interest  of  our  belored 
country  to  that  good  Being  who  has  blessed  us  by  the  pi^s 
of  civil  and  relfgious  freedom ;  who  watched  over  ana 
prospered  the  labors  of  bur  fathers  ;  and  who  has  bithenD 
preserved  to  us  institutions  far  exceeding  in  excellence 
those  of  any  other  people." 
§.Fintaanf     4.  •The  senate  was  immediately  convened  for  the  pur- 
mSiSat&.  pose. of  receiving  the  usual  nominations,  ^nd  a  newaihi 
able  cabinet  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  as  secretary  of  stale, 
•.  Bventt    *But  %hile  every  thing  promised  an  administration  booor* 
fSiawS.    able  to  the  executive  and  useful  to  the  country,  rumors  of 
the  sudden  illness  of  the  president  spread  throu^  the  land; 
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and  floaioely  had  they  reached  the  limits  of -the  Unioti,    1S41« 
when^they  were  followed  by^he  sad  intelligence  of  his  death.  " 

5.  'Just  one  month  ^m  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  i.  omeUii' 
the  aged  president  was  a  paliid  corpse  in  the  national  man-  *^  '*"*^**" 
sion.  The  event  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  people,  who  had  witnessed  and  taken  part 
in  the  recent  scenes  of  excitement  which  had  preceded 
the  elevation  of  one  of  -their  number  to  be  the  nation's«ru- 
ler.  The  hand  of  Almighty  power  was  acknowledged  in 
the  bereavement^  teaching  that  '<  the  Lord  alone  ruteth." 


CHAPTER  X. 

TYLER'S   ADMINISTRATION, 

bfwoti  In 

EXTENDING  PBOM   APRIL   4,   IglL,   TO-  MAJMB   4,  IStf.  '    fSuSmSoH. 


s.  Theemtrm 
$emioHthtig 
ItflibBm 


1.  'On  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  Mr.  Tyler,  the 
vice-president,  became  the  acting  .president  of  the  United 
States.     During  an  extra  session*  of  congress  which'  had    aSSA 
been  called  by  Grenera^  Harrison,  several  important  meas-  a.  From  Mar 
urestif  excMting  interest  to  the  country  were  brought  for-  '^isTim!!'* 
want.     The  sub-treasury  bill  wts  repealed ;  a  general 
bankrupt  law  was  passed ;  and  two  separate  bills,  charter- 
ing a  bank  of  the  United  States,  were  rejectedi»  by  the  eze-   bjiuc.  ti 
cutiye  veto.  ^  The  course  pursued  by  the  president  caused  ■^*«*-* 
him  to  be  denounced  generally,  by  the  whig  party,  whibh 

had  elected  him  to, office,  and  occtisioded  the  resignation 

of  hb  entire  ^cabinet,  with  one  exception.^  *    ^  ^iu!^ 

2.  'In  1842y  an  important  treaty,  adjusting  thedispute     1843. 
in  relation  to  the  northeastern  'boundary  of  the  United  >-ff%^ 
States  was  negodated''  at  Washington,  Between  Mr.  Web-       vmh. 
ster,on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  aad  Lord  Ashburton  i^fd^^ 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.     The  same  year  was  signai.  q."1*.  ©ct  wT. 
ized  by  the  commencement  of  domestic  difficulties  in  BLhdae 

Island,  which  at  one  time  threatened  serious  conseqttences. 

8.  *  A  -movement  having  been  made  to  set  aside  the  an-  4.  oommmct- 
cient  charter  under  which  the  government  of  the  colony  SSSMiStn 
and  state  had  so  long  been  administered,'*  parties  were  form-  f^jJ^lJJJ 
ed  with  respect  to  the  proper  mode  of  adopting  a  newoonsti-    sm  p.  sis. 
lution.    The  "  suffirage  party,"  having  formed  and  adopted     194^. 
a  constitution  in  a  manner  declared  by  their  opponents  to 
be  in  violation  of  law,  chose'  Thomas  W.  D6rr  governor,  i  Ainfl  it. 
and  elected  a  legislature.     About  the  same  time  the  'Haw 
and  order  party,"  as  it  was  called,  chose  Samuel  W.  King 
governor.    In  May,  1843,  both  parties  met'  and  otganized  ff.Bivt,4. 
their  Tcspective  governments.  «iLJ2S5L 

4.  *The  adherents  of  the  <'  law  and  order  party"  then  took  ^"'jSSmS^ 
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ANALYSIS,  active  measures  to  put  down  what  they  deaomnated  the  n- 

^5(^1,.    bellion.   Great  oommotion  ensued,  and  several  arrests  weie 

made.     Dorr  left  the  state,  but  soon  returning,^  a  bloody 

struggle  appeared  inevitable ;-  but  his  associates  finally  dis- 

persi^,  oa  the  i^ppearanee  of  the  govemroent  forces,  and 

Dorr,  to  avoid  arrest, 'fled  from  the  stale. 

1.  Second  H'      5.   *In  Junfi,  however,  considerable  numbers  of  die 

^SSifSin^  ^^^^f^fSige   party"  made  their  appearaace^  under  arms, 

***5®?**  *"^  were  joined^  by  Dorr,  but -a  body  of  troops  beiac 

b.  At  Che-   sent  igaiast  them>  they  dispersed  ,witho«t  any  eflfectuK 

e.  jimTaB.    resistance;    'Dorr  again  fled,  but,  returning  after  a  few 

1844.  n^i^ths,  was  arrested,  tried^  for  treason,  convieted,  and 
t.  z%s>h<«4r  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  life.    In  the  mean  time 

d'june     ^  constitution  for  the  state  had  been  adopted  according  to 
*     the  prescribed  forms  of  law.     In  Jane,  1845,  Dorr  was 

released,  although  he  had  refused  to  accept  a  pardon  on 

condition  of  tating  the  oath«of  allegiance  to  the  state  gov. 

emment.        ^  .  - 

t.  3%«  iMf       ^*  'During  the  last  y^aar  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administralioo, 
JffTiSlmSSf  considerable  excitement  prevailed  on  the  subject  af  tlie 
tratum.     annexation  o^  Texas  to  the  Ampsrieaa  Union,  a  measnie 

first  proposed  by  the  government  of  the  foraoer  couBCry. 

4.  HMorvnf  *'^«exas,  Ibrmerly  a'prov^ince  of  Mexico,  bat  yettled  mostly 

Ttsat.      py  emigrants  from  the  United  Stat^,  bad  previously  witli- 

(See  alio     (in^wn  from  the  Mexican  republie,  and  by  force  of 

'*'**'^'^    had  nobly  sustained  b^r  independence,  altheugh 

knowledged  by  Mexico. 

s.  Opposition     7.  *The  proposition  for  annexaftion  to  the  United  States 

fSiH^SSitL  ^^  strongly  resisted  at  the  North,  and  by  the  whig  party 

jjgjjj^jjj  generally  throughout  the  Union.     The  impolicy  of  ex- 

mmnvt.    tending  our  liiiiits  by  aece8Bi<«is  of  foreign  .territory  ;  the 

danger  of  a  war  ^ith^  Mexico  f  the  encouragement  givea 

to  slaverv  by  the  admission  of  an  additional  slave  stale ; 

and  the  mcrease  of  power  that  the  South  and  aouthein  ' 

stitutions.  would  thereby  gain  in  the  national 

were  Ufged  agaipet  the  measure. 
f.  Ttdm        8.  *A  treaty  of  annexation,  signed*  by  the  president, 
•J"*^    was  rejected  by  congress,  but  early  in  the  following  yeai 

1845.  ^  ^'^^  ^^  passed;  authorizing  the  president,  under  oertaia 
restrictions,  to  negotiate  with  Texas  the  terms  of  anneza- 

t  See  p  f7i  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Texas  became  one  of  the  states  of 

T.  bnoaand  ^^  American  Union.     'During  the  same  session  of  ooo- 

Jff'>f*^     greas  bills  w^re  passed  providing  for  the  admission  of  Iowa 

j^heaee-  iuid  Florida,  as  states,  into  the  Union.    *The  opposiiig  caa- 

4*on  qf  mi.  ^ jj;teg  jn  ^^e  election  of  1 844  were  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kent acky, 

and  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.     The  contest  resohed 

in  the  choice  of  the  latter,  who  entered  on  the  duties  of 

iiei!eh4.    hisofiioe  on  the  4th  of  March,  of  the  following  year. 


APPENDIX 

TO  THE  PERrOD  SUBSfiaUENT  TO  TWE  REVOLUTION. 

1.  iThk  gOTernment  of  the  United  States,  like  that  whicK  existed  analvsu. 

«t  one  time  In  Greece,  amebg  the  Dutch  provinces  in  th«  low  coun-  

tariea,  and  in  Switzerland,  is  called  a  federal  sepublie,  or  a  republic    liiSS'^Sm 
oompoaed  of  several  independent  states..    ^Most  federal  govern-      United 
BMints  haire  be^  neted  for  their  weakness  and  inefficiency ;  -anarchy      amet^ 
has  prevailed  among  the  members :  an4  the  result  has  usually  beftn  qfmottftd^' 
that  the  mest  powerful  state  has  acquired  a  preponcFerating  con-    '^  ^SS^ 
trol  over  the  rest,  or  that  the  federal  government  has  graddally  be- 
come powerless,  and  sunk  into  inaction  and  obscurity,    sxhe  latter  s.  TtufiOtsni 
was  the  ease  with  the  federal  govelrnment  adopted  by  the  A«nerican  '^^^^Hf^ 
oongress  in  1777,  and  under  which  the  states  terminated  ^e  Revo- 
lution.   The  "  Articles  of  Confederation-'  were  found  poweHess  as 
%  government,  when  a  sense  of  comtnon  danger  no  longer  united  the 
states  in  a  harmony  of  national  councils.*  «•  See  p.  41a. 

a.  <The  oGUstitution  of  1780,  however,  rests  upon  a  theory  until  ,J;,2m5n5i« 
that  time  udknown  in  political  science.    Former  federal  gofern-  amttuuUon 
Bients  poeseesed  legislative  authotity  otily,  while  the  states  of  which  j^3?juJ!^ 
they  were  comf)Osed- reserved  to  themselves  the  ezeciitive  power^  or  federal  ««»• 
tht  right  of  enforcing  the  laws  of -the  general  governmeirt ;  whence    ^rnmenta. 
it  often  ha{>pened  that  regulations  that  were  deemed  unjust,  uncon- 
stitutional, or  burdensome  to  any  particular  Inemher  of  the  con- 
federacy, were  evaded,  or  openly  violated.    The  subjects  of  the 
American   government,    however,    are   not   independent    states, 
jealous  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  but  private  eitizeav,  upon 
whom  the  constitution  acts  without  any  reference  to  state  lines. 
When  the  national  government  levies  a  t&x,  er  imposes  a  duty  on 
raerehandise,  il  is  collected  by  its  own  officers, — not  from  the  states, 
bat  fron|  individuals, — and  over  all  the  subjects  of  its  legislation  it 
is  possessed  of  Ample  powers  for  enforcing  obedience. 

3.  *Ii  is  this  principle  which  gives  the  federal  union  of  the  s.  ^^^  pf 
United  States  its  greatest  strength,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all        c^JJJ^ 
pirevions  confederations ; — which  guards  againstrtsomipt^on,  by  ren- 
dering the  people  familiar  with  all  the  acts  of  their  -gpterntnent, 

and  t^  causing  them  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  its  wise  adtninistra- 
tion.  *   .^ 

4.  <It  is  not  surprising  that  when  our  present  notional  constitu-  $  Early  di- 
tion  was  first  promulgated,  the  "untried  experiment'' 'encounterfed  o^SSS'*^ 
a  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  As  soon  as  the  convention  of  1787  sub-  the  meriu  of 
nutted  the  result  of  its  laboi-s  to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  re-  '**  J£Jf  *"*" 
jeetion,  the  country  became  divided  into  two  political  parties, — the 

friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  constitution.    ^The  farmer,  who  were  7.  vtdxrvttaiM 
in  fhvor^f  the  plan  of  government  contained  in  that  instrument,    Ij^SSlm 
were  known  tA  federalist x ;  and  the  latter,  who  disliked  some  of  its 
leading  features,  at  first  took  the  naipe  of  anti-federalifts.    Wash- 
ington and  the  elder  A*dams  were  the  leaders  of  the  former  party, 
and  Jefferson  of  the  latter.  s.  f^  comets 

5.  «The  constitution,  as  finally  adopted  in  convention,  was  in  »    'gftj'^i** 
gt%at  measure  the  result  of  aueries  of  compromises,  by  which  the  g^SVoom^ 
CEtremes  of  ultra  political  sentiments  were  rejected;  and,  when  it     ^romiMt: 
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All ALT9IS.  ma  labndtted  to  the  people^  eren  those  members  of  the  wunaim 

who  had  differed  most  radically  upon  some  of  its  most  leading  te- 

tures,  cordially  ouited  in  urging  the  people  to  giTe  it  th'eir  sappvt, 

as  the  best  form  of  government  upon  which  the  coontij  oonU 

L  JtecW    unite.    ^The  chief  supporters  of  the  constitution,  who  by  their 

'"PP^'*"'   writings  contributed  most  to  its  adoption,  were  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 

Madison;  the  former  two  being  federals,  and  the  latter,  at  s  anb- 

sequent  pcrio<t,  a  prominent  leader  of  ,the  anti-federal,  or  daa- 

cratic  party. 

V2SS^^'      ^'  ^'^^^  c^ief  differences  of  opinion  between  the  partica.  111797. 

tSUSSnS'  ^^^  upon  the  subject  of  the  reepectlYe  powers  of  the  BaAiaBaleDa- 

(tMWM^riM  /ederapy  and  the  stat^  gOTecnments, — the  federalists  aigmgthei»' 

^'     cessity  of  a  strong  centra)  goTenunent^  while  their  opponwii  ^ 

Pfeoated  any  measures  that  were  calculated  to  withdrsv  pomr 

from  the  pe6ple  and  the  individual  states. 

t^aucaufui      6.  SB.ut  notwithstanding  the  objections  to  the  censtitntiaB,  aoit 

SSnSm-    of  whidi  time  has  shown  to  be  unfounded,  it  went  iatosoeeaM 

gtutu  gene-   operation,  and  dvring  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  gofas— t 

VtSSfSS  from  1739  until  1^01,  the  federalista  were  the  majority,  and  isi 

<<on-       able  to  pursue  that  policy  which  ihey  deemed  best  calcBlat<d  to 

promote  thu  |rreat  interests  of  theUiiion.    During  this  period  As 

constitution  became  firmly  established  in  the  affections  <rf  tkepa^ 

pie,  yet  the*  parties  which  it  caHed  f«rth  preserved  their  ideBti|rf. 

although  without  a  uniform  adherence  to  the  principle  "^'^ 

marked  their  origin. 

t.f3?*^*"*       '^'  *^^^  Jefferson  had  resided  several  years  ia  Fiance^  aii 

Sff^iuifc.  8<L<^or  to  that  country,  when  in  1789  he  was  recalled  to  taka  pat 

in  the  ad|]^nistration  of  ihe  gorerament  under  Waabingtai,  • 

a.  French    secretary  of  state.    ^At  this  time  the  French  revolntioB  vai  |i^ 

^^*S^S^  greasing,  and  had  enlvsted  in  its  &vor the  feelings  ef  aportNaof 

vtaM  e*i««r-  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  viewed  it  as  a  poblg  Hj«t 

ffimSiM    ^  throw  off  a  despotism,  and  establish  a  republican  govcnwit; 

while  pother  portion  considered  the  principles  avowed  lijtke 

'^French  republicans,''  and*  the  course  th^  punned,  dangenMfto 

the  very  existence  of  dvilixed  society.    Of  the  fomier  daa  w 

Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  head  adqMd  Us 

sentiments  of  partiality  to  France  and  animosity  towards  Eagbai 

By  the  federalists,  however,  the  'French  were  veg*^^'^^  eieeid- 

ing  jealousy  and  ill-will,  notwithstanding  the  services  tlMjM 

rendered  us  in  the  cause  of  our  independence. 

aGtarvor       a  <It  is  not  surprising  that  the  feeling^  which  the  ftfteaftj' 

Jariya^^Mrt  entertained  towards  France,  should  have  given  them  a  oorit9|Mad- 

tfu  other,    ing  bias  in  favor  of  Englaodi'during  the  long  war  which  exiftad  b^ 

tween  the  two  countries :  abr  that  their  opponents,  in  the  aidor  n 

party  zeal,  should  have  charged  those  who  were  enemies  of  Ffsaec 

with  being  enemies  of  repuMioanism,  and  consequently,  fricDdsflf 

monarchy.    On  the  other  hand  the  anti-federalists  were  ekaiig* 

with  a  blind  devotion  to  French  interests,  and  wiA  cauaelenk^ 

tilitv  to  England,  founded  upon  prejudices  which  the  war  of  ind^ 

pendence  had  excited ;  while,  to  render  the  anti-federal  p^^ 

more  odious,  their  leaders,  with  Jefferson  at  their  bead,  vff« 

charged  with  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  sentiments  of  u* 

French  school  of  Infidtd  phjlosoi^y,  an<l  with  designing  to  iatr^ 

duee  those  same  infidel  and  jacobinioal  notions  into  Akaerica,  wtw 

^kS^M    had  led  to  the  sanguinary  and  revolting  scenes  of  the  Frcao 

rniieommer-  revolution.  ^^ 

SftfiTnSS    '^-  'Such  were,  bri<jfly,.the  relative  positions  of  the  tw»  p» 

Buuet.      parties  of  the  country,  when  the  European  wan  of  Napoleoa  b^ 
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leriously  to  affect  the  oammercial  interests  of  the  Ujaited  Stfttei.  analysis. 
K^ses  of  cbmpUuitt  aoon  arose,  both  against  £nglaii4  and  Franoe,  ~~  ]^~ 
-which,  too  often,  were  palliatea,  or  ju^tl^ed,  less  according  to  the  ^both  eSrSS 
merits  of  the  oases,  than  the  prepossessions  of  the  respective  par-  ^^"^^^^J"' 
ties  for  or  against  the  aggressors,  ^he  first  serious  aggression  on  ^  j^^. 
the  part  of  England  was  an  order  of  council  of  November  6thy  out  mggrtt^ 
1»793,  authorizing  the  capture  of  any  vessels  laden  ytiih  French  J^rt^^fiiJ- 
oolonial  produce,  or  carrying,  supplies  for  any  French  colony.        ,        &dL^* 

10.  3Thi8  ittct  was  doubtless  designed,  primarily,  to  iigure  France,    tPrtnmw 
-with  which  country  England  was  then  at  war,  but  it  wi^  a  n^ost    ^S!R^ 
lawless  invasion  of  the  rights  of  neutral  powtissi    ^What  aeriously   4.  Aggrava- 
aggravated  the  outrage  was  the  clandesline  manner  in  which  t)M    ''^^^^ 
order  was  issued,  no  previous  notification  of  it  having  been  given     ^**''^^^ 
to  the  United  States,  who  were  first  made  aware  of  its  existence 

by  Aie  destruction  of  a  trade,*thc  enjoyment  of  wBioh  was  guaran- 
tied to  them  by  the  universal  law  of  nations. 

11.  sThis  high  handed  measure  excited  univysrsal  indignation  in  6.  FeeUnn 
the  United  ^States ;  the  people  desnand^  retaliation^  and  a  pro-  ^^ff^ufSit 
position  was'  mad^  in  congress  to  sequester  all  British  property  8tare$ :  da- 
in  the  United  States,  £01;  th^  purpose  of  indemnifying  American  ^^SH&tSn, 
merchaifts  j  but,  fortunately,  these  4nd  other  diffioultifs  were  ter-  andteUi^ 
nunated  for  a  whila,  by  >the  celebrated  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  ^Jbct^^ 
Jay  in  17 9<,  'This  treaty,  concluded  at  Lpndon  on  tlie  Idth  of  e.  Joy** 
Noveml>er.  but  not  ratified:  oy  the  United  States  until  August  of  f^woy.  iim> 
the  following  year,  provided  thai  Great  Britain  should  wiUidraw 

all  her  troops  and  garrisons  f^om  all  posts  and  places  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  onqr  before  the  first  of  J.une,  1796. 
— that  the  Mississippi  river  should  be  open  1^  both  partie»-r-that 
the  United  States  should  compensate  British  creditors  fop  .lossies 
occasioned  by  l0gal  impediments  to  thp  collection  of  debts  oon- 
tracted  before  the  peace  of  17S3,  and  that  the  British  gov^^ment 
should  make  compensation  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
illegal  captures  of  their  vessels  by  British  subjects.  The  United 
States  were  allowed,,  under  certain  regulations,  to  carry  on  only  a 
limited  and  direct  trade  'if\i\i  die  W^  Indies.  « 

12.  TXhis  treaty  was  violently  denounceof  by  the  democratic  7.  D^ffennt 
party,  principally  on  the  ground  that  the  interests. of  France,  oui*  tSSijS^tSt 
fbrmer  ally,  were  negl^ted  in  it,- and  'that  our  commercial  rights  treaty  tytiu 
were  not  sufficiently  protected.     The  federalists  defended  the  ""JJSSS** 
treaty,  and  thejresuUs  of  the  fbUowing  ten  years  of  national  pros- 
perity stamped  upon^the  gloomy  predictions  of  their  opponents  the 

seal  of  false  prophecy. 

13.  'In  1S05,  however,  th^  war  upon  American  rightd  was^  re-     1605. 
newed,  when'the  British  government,' still  engaged  in  hostilities    s  Renswed 
with  France,  and  jealous  of  the  amount  of  our  coinmerbe  with  the  ^^/Si^^SSt* 
French  colonies,  adopted  a  rule,  which  had  governed  her  policy  in'  eanrlgHi*' 
the  war  of  1756,  ^^  that  neutrals  shpuld  be  restriotKl  to  the  ^ame 
commerce  with  £  belligerent,  which  was  allowed  to  them  by  that 

power  in  time  of  peace."    •The  foundation  of  the  principle  here  'jjRjJ^JjT 

assumed  by  Great  Britain,  and' endeavored  to'  be  established  by  her  dpk  mm 

as  the  law  of  nations,  was,  that  *'  the  neutral  has  no  right,  by  an  ^^SS^iff 

extension  of  his  trade,  to  afford  supplies  to  the  belligerent  to  ward  utin. 
off  the  blows  ^  his  enemy." 

14.  »In  ISOl  the  declarations  of  the  British  ^ministry,  and  the  ^ii^gj^ 
decisions  of  the  English  admiralty  courts,  had  established  the  dietary  esSo' 
joinciple,  that  "  the  produce  of  an  enemy'^  colony  might  be  im-  'HI^JC^ 
librted  by  a  neutral  into  his  own  country,  and  thence  reexported  tiSu^ 
to  the  moUier  country  of  such  oolonyj"  but  suddenly,  in  180  5» 
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ANALYSIS.  iHthout  any  prevknu  B<>Cice.  this  principle  wns  snbverted  hj  tbi 

"  British  gOTernment,  and  lurge  numbers  -of  American  Teasels, 

fiding  in  the  British  exposition  of  the  law  of  nations,  were 

earned  into  British  ports,  tried,  and  condemned. 

1606.         1^-  'Such  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  a  friendly  power, 

1.  Exaipe-    rated  thb  'American  people  to  the  highest  degree,  and  in  Boston. 

^Iteft^  Salem,  New  Haven,  Xew  York,  PhHadelphia,  Baltimore^  and  oChci 

tngtondfM'  cities,  both  parties,  federals  and  democrats,  anited  in  memoriaiiaaf 

"^f^JS^*^^  ^^^  general  government  to  take  active  measures  for  obtaining  a 

grievanem,    redress  of  grievances.     *in  consequence  fit  these  memorials.  th« 

Fteb.  10.      snbject  was  taken  up  in  congress,  and  dn  the  10th  of  Fetv^siy, 

2t  ^''Sf^^*    1S06,  the  senate  unanimoOsly  resolved,  that  the  recent  capture  aai 

gr&  in  reto-  condemnation  of  American  vessels  and  their  cargoes,.on  the  part  of 

'^'Sa^eS*'   ^'^f^^^^i  ▼^  ^^  ui  unprovoked'  aggr^sssioqi upon  the  piroper^f  ol 

•  ^    '     the  citizens  of  tne  United  States, — a  violation  of  their  neatxal 

rights, — and  an  encroachment  upon  their  national  independeaee.* 

a.  Ftob.  14.     A  few  days  later  the  senate  adopted*  a  resolution,  by  a  vote  o^ 

*    twenty  against  six,  requesting  the  President  to  demand  of  F-ngiMJ 

a  restoration  of  property,  and  indemnification  for  losses. 

April.  16.  ^Still  the*  adrainistratiop  rescind  upon  first  adopting  thr 

^^tramS^  mildest  muins  for  obCaining  redress,  and  Mr.  William  Pinkney 

fSoy  $ent  to  "^'^  appointed  minister  extraordinary  to  fhe  ooftrt  of  London,  ani 

^JgJg^JJjJ  unit«l  with  Mr.  Monroe,  tjien  resident  there ;  while  at  the  aaoM 

tatSnSS''  time « a  non-importation  act  against  England  was  passed,^  as  m 

v^**^      means  of  inducing  her  to  abandon  her  unjust  pretensions,  and  ceaat 

b.  April  la    jigf  depredations ;  but,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  negotiatioB,  the 

act  was  ;iot  to  go  into  operatioiruntil  the  following  November,  anA 
even  then,  so  celuctant  f^os  the  government  to  proceed  to  extras 
ties,  that  its  operation  was  still  &f  ther  suspended. 
MoOuS^      1 7. 4So  little  disposition,  howev^,  did  England  sHow  to  redress  thi 
vu  eoattfrom  (prievano^  of  which  the  United  States  and  other  neutral  nations  oon* 
^%le.^   plained,  that,  on  the  16ih  of  May,  she  issued  a  proclamalioii,  de- 
May  i(.      claring  the  coasts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  from  Brest 
to.t&e  Elbe,  iu  a  state  of  blockade,  although  no  naval  force,  adequate 
to  effect  a  legal  blockade,  was  stationed  there.    Vessels  of  nevtral 
nations  were  allowed  to  trade  to  one  portion  of  this  coast,  only  upon 
conditions  that  such  vessels  iad  not  b«en  laden  at  any  port  in  the 
possession-  of  the  enemies  of  England,  nor  were  afterwjards  des- 
tined to  any.  such  port. 
6  Rstaiuuory    *18.  ^ki  retaliation  against  England,  Bonaparte  issued  a  decrei^ 
^m.^     from  his  camp  at  Berlin,  in'fhe  following  November,^  declsiring  ths 
0.  N«v.  ii.    British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibiting  all  conouneree 
t.  jutfAca-    and  forrespondence  with  them.    This  measure  was  declared  to  be 
^a^ll^    taken  in  consideration  that  England  was  acting  contrary  to  ths 
rights  and  laws  of  nations,  and  that  it  was  just  to  oppose  to  her  ths 
it£f^fSl^  salne  weapons  that  she.  used  against  others.    ^So  flur  as  American 
French  and  vessels  were  concerned,  the  Berlin  decree  was  not  enforced  for 
^^^^'    twelve  months,  While  the  British  decree  was  pat  in  rigorooa  exeoo- 
1807       ^^^^  immediately  after  -its  enactment.    ^Early  in  Jknuary,  1807, 
d  Jan  T  British  goyernment  prohibited**  neutrals  from  trading  from 

8  BrMfh  Se-  ^^^  ^^  another  of  France  or  her  allies,  or  any  other  country, 
trae  <if  Janu-  which  Great  Britain  might  not  freely  trade. 
*"fli"°^         19.  »0n  the  last  day  of  December,  1806,  the  American 
terni'^SL  stoner^  Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Monroe,  concluded  a  tr»ty 
'tff^^fh  ^^S^^^^j — ^^*  ^^^  ^^^7  could  procure,  although  not  in  accord 
SituJd  iy  ^ith  the  instructions  which  they  had  received  fVom  thdr  own  gov^ 
mndS'^'M^  ernment.    They  Jiad  been  instructed  to  insist  that  Great  Britain 
nw.    '^  should  abandon  her  claims  to  .take  from  American  vessels,  on  ths 
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Ugh  8ea&  SQoh  Mamea  as  should  appear  to  be  British  ambjeots,  but  AMALTani' 
BO  fbrmu  renunoiation  of  this  claim  ooi^ld  at  any  time  be  obtained  ' 
from  the  British  ministry.  All  other  important  matten  of  oontro- 
t«rsy  -were  acQusted  by  this  treaty,  to  whkh  the  British  oommJa- 
sioaen  appended  a  paper,  proposing  an  informal  arrangement,  bT 
which  the  practice  of  impressment  was  to  be  somewhat  modified, 
while  the  sab|eot  of  the  British  claims  on  this^head  was  to  be  rtf- 
aerred  for  fhture  negotiation. 

20.  'This  treaty  was  reoeited  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President  i<  TMr  trmn 
of  the  United  States,  early  in  Maroh,  1S07;  but  without  consult-  t^jSiSii. 
ing  the  senate,— 4he  ooordinkte  branch  of  the  treaty-making  power, 

he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  *r<jeoting  it,  and  tran»- 
mhted  to  the  American  commissioners  instructions  to  besin  the 
negotiation  anew,    ^hey  were  infbrmed  that  ^^the  President  de-    a  iMfriM- 
dined  any  arrangement,  formal  or  infbrmal,  which  did  not  com-  wSSSi^m 
prise  a  proTision  against  impressments  from  American  Tcssels  on    mMtun. 
the  high  seas,^'  and  that'*  without  a  prorision  against  impress- 
ments^ substantially  such  as  was  contemplated  in  theiroriginal  in- 
structions, no  treaty  was  to  be  concluded." 

21.  *Had  this  treaty  been  laid  before  Ahe  senate,  it  would  prob-  s  j^jteyrty 
ably  h%Te  been  ratified,  and  thus  all  the  disputeis  existing  with  ffSSySSy 
England,  upon  the  subject  of  commercial  rights,  would  hayo  been  produced  if 
ad justMl,  while  the  subject  of  impressment  would  haVe  been  left  in  fiStbJStrSU- 
no  worse  condition,  certainly,  than  before.  .  4t  is  now  generally        jM- 
admitted  that  the  refusal  to  ratify  this  treaty  was  a  serious  error    «^  JBrror^ 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jeffersoh,  although  not  the  least  palliation  4»f  ^'  '^'^a'*^ 
the  sulisequent  aggressions  of  Great  Britain.    ^The  federalists  as-  6.  Amtrthm 
serted  that  the  administration  sought  a  cause  of  war  with  England,  ^^S!S!t 
and^  therefore,  had  no  desire  to  at^ust  the  difiiculiies  wfth  thal^     Miir^^et 
eonntry,  and  that  it  was  from  an  approhension  that  the  senlite 

wo«ld  adrise  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  their  opinion  on 
the  subject  was  not  requested  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

22.  'On  the^  1 1th  of  N  OTCAnber  the  British  gOTemment  issued-  the  Nor.  a. 
celebmted  ^^  orders  ill  oouncH,"  prohibiting  S\  trad^with  France  •.  BriOth 
and  h«r  allies,  except  such  trade  as  should  be  carried  on  directly  SSSctftf 
from  r.he  ports  of  England  or  her  confederates.    ^These  enters,  nop.  ii. 
directed  openly  against  the  commerce  of  neutral  powess,  were.de-  7-  The^d&- 
fended  upon  the  ground  that "  nations  under  the  control  of  France."  ^""Sfdwlu 
meaning  thereby,  especially,  the  United  ^States,  hkl  acqiliesoed  in 

tbe  Berlin  decree  of  November,  IQOt]  when  it  was  well  known 
thai  decree  had  not  been  enforced  against  Amerioui  commerce,  and 
thai  consequently,  the  United  States  could  n<ft  hare  acquiesced 
in  it. 

3:{.  'What  rendered  tiie  conduct  of  England  more  grossly  in-     Nor.  as. 
snlioig,  and  deprived  her  of  the  plea  Of  '^  retaliation  -upon  France^  8.  j^^^^ 
was  an  additional  order  of  council  of  the  25th  of  the  same  month,    Smcuif 
explanatory  of  that  of  the  1  Ith^  and  confirmed  by  act-  of  parliament     Nov.  t5. 
of  the  following  year,  ptrwkting  a  trade  between  neuteal  nations 
an<l  France  and  her  dependencies,  on  condition  that  the  vessels  en- 
gaf^  in  it  should  enter  a  British  port,  pay  a  transit  duty,  and 
ikk*  out  a  Ucense  I    This  was  subjecting  the  commeree  of  America 
with  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Sweden,  at  that  time  the 
only  remaining  neutral,  to  the  necessity  of  being  first  carried  into 
some  English  poit,  and  there  taxed  for  the  prrvflege  thus  conferred 
upon  it !    The  tax  thus  imposed  often  exceeded  the  original  oOst 
of  thecal^!  n^  ,♦ 

24c  •The  British  orders  of  th*  11th  of  November  wert  assigned,     j?^"^ 
bj  Hapoleon,  as  a  reasoal  fer  and  justification  of  the  Milan  d^oraa  MSUdSm. 
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AMAJLYsa,  of  Deoember  17th.  trhieh  d«Q)ared  tbafe  erwy  Tevel  tkftt  flkotild 

mit  to  be  seatohed  by  a  British  ahip, — enter  a  Biitiah  poKty— «r 

pay  a  tax  to  the  British  goTernment^  should  be  oonsidBrcd  Kag^hh 

property,  and,  as  such,  be  good  and  lawful  prize ;  and,  Ikrtbflr,  that 

all  trade  with  England,  her  allies,  or  ooontries  occupied  by  Bntah 

troops,  should  be  deemed  illegal. 

1.  PeeuUar       25.  (Thus  there  was  not. a  single  port  in  Europe  to  which  •• 

^^!S^  American  vessel  oould  trade  in  safety ;  for  if  bouuLto  Sweden,  the 

iiMo4  Amer-  only* power  not  embraoed  in  the  decrees  of  the  beUigerenta,  she 

tmS  Sat  «i  °^si^^  ^  searched  by  an  English  privateer,  and  this  woold  w^t$adL 

thkttme  wb-  ]ier  to  capture  by  the  next  French  privateer  that  mif^t  orertaka 

J^cud.      j^^    jf^  seems,  at  this  day^  almost  incredible  that  our  oountry  could 

have  ^uflLered  such  |rrongs*and  indignity,  wilho«t  an  iaoMdiaU 

declaration  of  war  against  both  the  aggressors 

%JmmiaM      26.  sinfozmation  haying  reached  the  United  States  that  Fnaee 

WNlarri.     ^]^^  j^  accordance  with  the  Berlin  decree  of  Korember,  1806,  had 

Dec.  8S.      commenced  depredations  upon  American  oommerpe,  on  the  22d  of 

December  congress  decreed  an  embargo,,  prohibiting  Amencanvw* 

sels  from  tracung  with  'fbreign  nations,  and  Amarieaa  goods  er 

merchandiseitom  being  export^ — the  mildest  mode  tar  procuriag 

aMmtMrf  redress  thatoould  have  beenadopted.    'This  meaaore  aaet  with  the 

StUSSSn^  °^<^  violent  opposition  from  <^e  federal  party,  who,  after  vaady 

mtjMar^  endeavoring  iA  prevent  its  passage  through  ooi^gteas,  denouaeed  it 

^ZSm^f^  '^  unnecessarily  oppressive,,  wicked,  tyrannical,  and  unenftfrita- 

tional ;— dictated  by  f^renoh  in^.ueace,  and  the  result  of  »  flBmhina» 

tion  between  the  southern  and  the  western  states  to  rain  the  sait- 

ecB.    Throughout  the  Union  pubUomeetings  were  called,  in  whkk 

the  federalists  not  only  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  «»- 

baigo,  but  denounced  the  wiokedness-of  those  who  caused  its  flnaefc- 

Bwnt^  and  even  called  upon  the  people  to  set  its  provisions  at  deip 

ance.    X^  ^^^  ^f  thoB^  meetuoigs  were  heralded  in  the  fedcsl 

papen  as  ^^ptUtioticproeeedmgs ;-'  incessant  ^peals  were  made  ts 

iuL  the  passione  of  the  multitude,  and  in  many  places  the  cBabaifi^ 

and  the  Uws'^iaoted  to  enfonee  it,  were  openly  and  boastinglty  vi»> 


IjJSSSim  '  ^'^'  ^'^^^  anbai^L  by  withholding  from  England  the  sapfiim 
'  of  oraw  materials  and  naval  stores  which  she  had  been  accmios— i 


to. receive  from  the  United  States,  inflicted  upon  her  ronsidrraMi 

iajoiy  \  and  had  it  been  duly  enforced,  as  the  duty  of  tbe  govon- 

ment  required,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  would  base 

eompelledt  EnglalMi  to  relinquish  her  uignst  pretenaiona  agaiwt 

rmJS!!f?"ilZr  ''^''^^^<'*^  copmeroe^    ^But  owing  to*the  damon  •g'^Htf^  it  in  the 

^SttS^Sm-  B^Aatem  States — ^its  ii^urious  effects  upon  the  country — and  its 

aimoMTM    inefficai^  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  om  account  of  the  cppo- 

Ifino      *^^^^  ^  ^^  viiik^  it  was  repealed  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1809,  hi( 

iaU8«     on  ^^e  same  diQ^  congress  passed  »  noin-intercourse  act,  pcohihinag 

any  French  or  English  vessels  frt>m  entering  the  harbon  er  walem 

Of  the  United  St%tes,  and  declaring  it  unlawiUl^to  import  any  goods 

or  merchandise  from,  or  manufactured  in,  any  port  <tf  Fnnoe  m 

l^iffSShm^  Great  Britain,  or  place  or  couptry  in  their  possession.  ^At  the  smbs 

lead  on  cor  time  the  president  was  authorised,  in  cfiae  either  Pranee  or  Fng^aaii 

'"^SS^     should  revoke  her  edicts,  «o  that  they  should  ceaee  to  viokle  the 

neutral  commecoe  of  the  United  States,  to  dedare  the  aame  by  p«a- 

damation,  and  authorise  the  renewal  of  jkrade  with  audi  nation. 

•  MMMMir-     2S.  Tyet  the  non-interoourse  ant,  althou^  a  mild  and  eqaitaUa 

feM9rtfa^  but  effectual  retaliation  upon  the.  belligerents  for  the  iiguzisi 

tyt9mn»-  which  they  were  ii^flioting  upon  our  oommerce,  and  e^xessuiga 

^asise  on  the  past  of  the  Union  tojmtuin  to  the^ralaliQna  of  frUi^ 
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diip  with  both  natiims,  ma  gen«nl]y  denonaoed  ^th  by  fadenb  analtbis. 

and  democnts,  bat  on  totally 'differont  gTouads; — by  tin  fonner ^ — 

aaa  war  measure,  of  u^ostifiable  seTority,  against  Qjreat  Britain, 
— and  by  the  latter  as  too  feeble  and  imbeoile  to  effect  the  objeoto 
for  which  it  was  intended.* 

29.  iSoon  after  the  aocession*  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  presidenoy,    "l**"^  *" 
the  flattering  encouragement  was  held  out,  of  a  speedy  a4inatment  ^'J^SSt^ 
of  all  dlfficolties  with,  England.    4n  April,  Mr.  Krskine,  the  menttfd^- 
British  minister  at  Washington,  notified>»the  American  gOTera-     Jfe»utitM. 
ment  that,  on  the  ground    that^  the  non-intesebone  act  >^  had '^^^^^^ 


placed  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States  AtSltSmr 
on   an   equal  footing,    in  ali   respects,  with  other'  belligerent  '^'^^JJJL^^ 
powers,"  he  was  anthorised  to  lafonn  the  American  goyernmeni  gobemmmt. 
that  the    British  "ordets  in  council,"  so  Dur- as  they  affected 
the  United  l^tates,  would  be  withdrawn  on  the  lOth  of  JnnCi 
''in  the  persuasion  that  th6  president  would  issue  a  proclam^ 
tion  for  the  renewal  of  intercourse  with  Qreat  Britain.!'    ^The  a  PntUmf 
president  therefore  issued  a  pioclamation<>  authorising  the  re-    ''^^'S^ 
newal  of  commercial  intarcourse  with  England  after  that  day.  o.  April  19. 
<This  measure*  was  unanimously  approTed  by  both  parties*  in  the    4  aw  f«- 
Uiiited  States.    The  federalists  d^M^ed  Mr.  14adison  woithy  of   JS!'^^ 
the  lasting  gpratitude  of  his  country — they  contrasted  his  conduct        "^ 
with  that  of  Mr.  J.efferson,  to  the  great  dispai-agement  of  the  latter 
— ^hailed  ^^  his  return  U>  the  good  old  principles  of  fbderalism"  with 
etUhusiastie  delight,  and  asserted  that  England  had  always  b^en 
ready  to  do  us  justioe,  when  not  demanded  by  threats  of  -violence. 

ao.  ?Bat  if,  as  the  Aderalists  declared,  England  had  prevlouidy  s.TktSn- 
been  willing  to  compromise  on  the  tenns  a^preed  upon  J^y  Mr.  'SSiSdSi' 
Erskine,  a  surprising  change  now  took  place  in  her  councils ;  ifejr    sLgUmS. 
the  BriUsh  government  r^jjeeted  the  'arraogeaeat,  on  the  ground 
that  her  minister  had  exceeded  his  instructiens.    Non-int«rc(rtu«e   f 
with  England  was  again  ppodahned.*^    The  instructions  of  the    d.  Jvem 
British  govemntent  appear  to^have  been,  thht  England  was  willing  «.  Chmuem 
to  ac^ust  the  difficulties  between  the  two  natienB.  if  the  United  '^/Jf^ 
States  would  take  off  their  reatriotions  apon  Enguak  ooraraeroe,  Bhtmigw^ 
and  contipue  them  against  Fnncannd  her  fdlies ;  and  ftrther,  in  SX*ii&£' 
order  effectually  to  secure  the  continuance  of  non-interoousse  with        ttr. 
the  latter,  it  wu  to  be. stipulated  that"  ^^gl^^  should  ^^  be  con- 
sidered as  bei«g  at  liberty  to  ci^iture  UL  sudl  Ajnerioan  vessels 
as  should  be  found  attempting  to  trade  with  the  ^oits  of  any  of 
these  powers." 

31.  ^These  terns,  if  admitted,  would  haTc  amoanted  to  nothing  ^^^f^  ^„ 
lefls  than  ^Ting  legal  fbroe  to  1^  British  erdess.in  oounoil{-by  ^SbiSSi 
incorporating  them  ii^  a  treaty  between  En£[land  aad'th«  United  g.  unparai' 
States !  ^Such  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  unparaUeled  effrontery—  M«<  i^aSk 
adding  insult  to  outrage,  riiowed  not  oidy  that  England  Was  deter-  ^Snt^ 
mined  to  constitute  herself  the  arbitrary  mistress  of  the  ocean,  ••  ^^^'V^l^jf 
bat  that  our  long  submission  to  her  aggressions  was  regarded  by  uHt^fSan^ 


her  as  evidence  of  our  fear  and  weakness.  .   •  '  tn^tfit  rmot 

32.  9B«t,  notwithstanding  the.  result  of  ths  A^^otiation  with  ^^ta^S^' 
Mr.  Erskine,  so  wedded  were  the  federalists  to  4he  cause  of  Eng-  Mr.  smont 

I      • — '  '■ ' 

*  Tbe  fbUowing eztmota  will  UliutntottM  yitmt  •nfeirtaliiMl  of  ihe  Non-iptereoane  A«t  1^ 
lb»  TedenUsto.  Mr.  ■Ulhooae,  in  a  xpaeeh  on  the  non4nteceoazw  bU)  beftwe  the  Senate,  Feb. 
S8, 1800,  nid :  '*  Sir,  the  bill  bef»|e  70a  ie  vmr.  It  !■  to  nwpend  «11  intevoouree-^  put  an 
end  to  all  the  rektiooe  of  mgdij.  What  is  Ouit  but  mirt  War  of  the  ;ironC  kinjl—mr  nndef 
Am  diagiiiaa  t^  nen;interDO«ne.  No  fUMrar  havinc  mtfcmel  AeliiVi  ^  tvmd  to  aattoail 
ebanctcT,  will  flUBitrr  to  eaeh  coiaoieM." 

^Itiaabaeftattempt  tobdagoaaiokr'witbflvtitBdtaiD-  Jtji  Taasoa  in  every  ftatwt.' 
•—SbtUm  Rtpertarf. 
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AKALYBI8.  tend,  OT,  8&«li  the  tiolenoe  of  party  feeliii^  by  whieb  they 

._  inflaemoed,  tluit  the  eoddaot  of  Great  Britain  was  not  only  n 

■nred  by  them  as  a  party,  but  justified  by  many  of  their   leading 

memben,  while  oar  own  goyemment  was  charged  by  them  with  a 

blind  deTotion  to  Freaeh  interests,  and  with  demanding  terms  froa 

England  which  "^  dnty  to  herself'  would  heter  allow  her  to  gnat 

The  whole  affair  with  Mr.  Erskine  was  declared  to  be  a  political 

man^aver,  designed  to  gain  popularity  to  Mr.  Madison,  shoald 

the  treaty  be  nttified,  and  to  excite  resentment  against  Eng^aai 

should  it  be  rejected. 

'^JSE!^^      33.  ^England  continued  her  aggresfire  policy  until  after  the 

snglaSi     commencement  of  the  w^ar,  although  eminent  British  statesmen* 

^o'tt**'**^    decried  the  Mly  of  the  orders  in  council,  which*  had  effectually 

out  off  .from  that  country  a  Taluable  trade  With  Uie  United  Stale 

9.  Ifgpet    of  fifty  millioDS  of  dollars  annually.    >Such  was  the  roinous  ia- 

*mi^a^  fluence  of  these  measures  that  large  numbers  of  British.  maanA»- 

Miret.       turers  were  reduced  to  poTcrty,  and  the  distress  smong  the  labor- 

s.  cisMM*  itai  ing  classes  was  extreme.  -  *At  length,  in  the  spring  of  18  L2,  te 

^SryStpSr-  P^hlic  feeling  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  against  the>  aqb- 

uam0nt^om  mteroourse  policy  with  America,  as  to  break  forth  in  alannag 

Mb  w^ect.  ^^^  ^  sereral  parts  of  England,  when  the  ministry  were  drivcB 

to  the  necessity  of  submittii^;  to  an  inquiry  in  parliament  into  te 

4  Cfmtuter  operation  and  effects  of  the  orders  in  council    ^The  testimonytad- 

odAMMt^  duced  presented  so  frightftil  a  picture  of  distress,  produced  bj  ths 

^ondAnai    interruption  ef  the  American  trade,  that,  on  this  groond  akm^ 

^"^'inSl^  on  the  17ih  of  June  an  address  for  Uie  repeal  of  the  orders  in  eoo- 

wMfuiL     oil  ^ras*  moved  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Brougham.  Imt  vat 

withdraim  on  a  pledge  of  the  ministry  that  the  orders  should  Vt 

repealed,  which  was  aone  on  the  23d  of  the  month,  five  days  after 

the  dechuratien  of  war  by  the  United  States,  but  before  that 

waslknown  in  England. 

5.  Barmt  tf      34.  ^Of  the  extent  of  British  depredations  upon  Amerioan 

SSSMfiup'  BAOfo^  ^®  hare  information  of  the  most  reliable  character.    By  aa 

mi  American  official  statement  of  the  secretary  of  stateu  presented  to  congress  is 

""""•"^^    the  6tii  of  July,  1812,  it  appears  that  British  men-of-war  had  cm^ 

tured  52S  American  vessels  prior  to  (he  orders  of  oouncil  of 

•  .  SHlmaMl  November,  1807,  and  irubsequent  thereto  389.  Tlie  values  of  the 

JS!m  ui  ^it^'SO^  o^  these  vessels  could  not  be  ascertained  with  accuraey,  bat 

iBia.        it  was  estimated  at  tKe  time,  By  Judicious  merchants,  thM  the 

average  value  of  each  cargo  and  vessel  could  not  be  lean  than 

30,000  dollars.    But,  placing  the  estimate  at  25,000  dollars  ea(^ 

and  we  have  the  enormous  am6unt  of  twe&ty-two  millions  aiae 

hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  American  pr»> 

perty  plundered  by  a  nation  with  whom  we  were  at  peace.     A  ^o 

tioA  of  the  property  seised  prior  to  Nov.  11th,  1807,  might  | 

be  restored ;  but  for  that  tahen  subs^uent  to  this  period  th 


•  Among  other*,  Mr.  Broachem,  afterwards  Lord  BronchaiiL.  On  the  17th  of  Jum,  JgH. 
Lord  Brongham  moTed  aa  adoreaa  ft>r  tSe  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Oonndl,  Ibc.  The 
is  ejctraoted  flram  Lord  Brougham*!  nmaifcs.  ^  I  have  been  d>awn  aside  from  the  c  _ 
my  statement  respectfatg  the  Imj^fftuee  of  tbp  eommetoe  whieh  m  are  sacrlfleiog  to 
mere  trAtmnVs,  I  can  ciU  them  nothing  efaef  respeettng  our  abstract  rights.  That  '^"n 
is  the  whole  American  market,  a  branch  of  trade,  in  oam|»arison  with  irbieh,  whether  yon  „ 
asrd  its  extent,  its  ceVtaintr,  or  Its  progiesslT<  tncresss,  every  other  sinks  into  ***'1fn|ftriMa 
It  is  a  market  which,  In  onmuugr' times,  may  take  off  about  thirteen  milHona*  worth  at  em 
maauJkotuns ;  and  in  steadiness  and  regniaflfy  it  Is  npzlTaUed." 

t  "  The  minutes  of  the  examination,  as  published  by  order  of  Parllammit,  fbrm  n  pomteem 
Ibllo  volume  of  netrly  700'  pages.  exmUtfng  »  Mghtnil  plohire  of  the  nsalts  of  UMriata^ 
and  absurd  policy  whioh  dictated  the  orders  in  oonndl.**— (XtM  Bnmdk^  Ay  At  Omy. 

•  Heady  lixfy  mflnoBSflr  doUan. 
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not  the  least  chaAoe  of  redress.   ^Nor  were  the  evils  wlileh  we  ANALTSia 
saifer^  from  this  plundering  system  limited  to  the  amount  of  our 


property  actually  captured  and   confiscated.      The   restrictions  l^S^i^MKhth^ 
s  placed  upon  our  trade  by  the  hazards  of  capture}  sul^eoted  us  to  jiririsA<yt' 

r-  losses  far  greater  than  those  which  have  been  enumerated.    From  '^J^^^' 

E  NoTember  11,  1807.  till  the  very  day  that  war  was  declared,  our 

r;  commerce  with  Holljtnd,  France,  and  the  north  of  Italy, — countries 

''"  at  war  with  England,  was  nearly  annihilated. 

U  35.  ^We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  cause  of  oom-    >•  4fMfA«r 

«         platnt'  agninst  England,  of  a  character  even  more  aggravating  than  ^'^""tSloiS''^ 
her  commercial  depredaiions.    'The  sul^ect  of  the  impressment  of  f^^f^' 
'I         Amerfcan  seamen  by  British  men-of-war  claimed  t^e  attention  of   ^  inpre$t- 
^i         our  government  ^oon  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  ^revolution,     mentaf 

i         The  fbllowing  are  the  principal  grounds  of  complaint,  on  the  Jjart    '^SJ^J* 

of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  at  various  times  l^  the  mini^tete 
;  ^-         of  the  latter  at  the  court  of  London  : 
>:  36.  Mst.  En^^and  claimed  the  right  of  seizing  her  own  sul^ts,  ^.^^^If''^* 

«:        volantar  j  1y  serving  in  American  vessels,  but  invariably  refused  to  su^-  ' loe  qf  SS^ 
,M         render  American  citizens  voluntarily  serving  in  British  vessels.    2d.  ^^?^  "^ 

-        She  claimed  the  right  of  seizing  ^er  own  subjects.- voluntarily  serv-     •'*A;««. 

^.        ing  in  American  vessels,  i^thougl)  they  may  have  oeen  married,  and 

settled,  and  naturalized  in  the  United  States;  while  she  refused  to 

' J,        surrender  American  seamen  involuntarily  serving  in  British  vessels, 

-^  I       if  said  seamen  had  been  eiifter  settled,  or  married,  in  the  Britisli 

^..;       dominions.    3d.  In  practice,  the  officers  of  Britisn  ships  of  war, 

acting  at  di8<;retion,  and  bound  1^  no  rules,  took  by  foree,  from 

American  vessels,  any  seamen  whom  they  f^f^etf  of  being  Britian 

.^       subjects.    'It  would  very  naturally  be  s)ipposed  that  the  proof  of  ^'^^^"^ 

>       the  allegiance  of  such  seamen  should  belong  to  the  British  side,  but,  ui^jSnel^n 
,  o       on  the  contrary,  the  most  undoubted  proof  of  American  citisenship        "^^ 
.  t^.       was  required,  to  protect  an  American  citiaen  from  unpressment. 
"  il.  4t  is  now  admitted  that,  unseat  ^)us  odious  system,  several  e.  ormt  ear- 

^^      tiiousand  American  citizens  were  from  time  to  time  impressed, —    ^frlmilSu 
^'"^      held  in  bondage  in  tlie  British  nAvy,  an4  oompelledtorfight  the  mwrndmU' 


battles  of  England.     "^Large  numbers  of  Danes,  Swedte,  and 


ted. 


'"■^jj^      foreigners  of  various  nations,  were  likewise  impressed  from  Am»-  ii^S^/or' 
'^j      rican  vessels,  although  their  language,  and  other  circumstanoes,  **^^'2.^S!^ 
';!!..      clearly  demonstrated  that  they  were  not  British  subjects ;  and,  in-      ^ZSST 
de^  English  officers  repeatedly  infohned  the  agents  of  the  United 
States  that  they  would  receive  no  'proof  of  American  eitisenskip, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  native  Americans,  nor  surrender 
foreigners,  taken  fh)m  American  ships,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

3S.  (It  IS  true  Ebigland  admitted  that  impressed  seamen  should   a  whm  the 

be  ddirered  up,  on  duly  authenticated  proof  thht  th>y  were  native  "jSJJSSfjSJ? 

American  citizens;  but  this,  besides  most  unjustly  throwing  the  bor^  teiMfyr^tABw- 

T? ':  ,     den  of  proof  on  the  Injured  party,  provided  no  effectual  remedy  for  JJ^^mSiw? 

^     the  evil.     During  the  interval  of  obtainkig  the  required  testimony,  j^ovid^no 


lii^r  should  happily,  the  charitable  aid  of  friends,  or  of  the  government,  ^^gjg^ 

.-"^  be  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  innocent  victim  of  British  tyranny,  the       evu. 

^>::i;-  unfortunate  individual  was  often  carried  to  a  foreign  statiouT-or 

.^  i^^:  the  ship  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  he  was  a  prisoner  of  .war 

^^^i:  —or  he  had  fallen  in  battle — Or,  when  all  apologies  for  retaining 

f^.j,  \>  him  longer  &iled,  he  was  returned,  penniless,  with  no  remunera- 

'^^  tion  for  the  servitude  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.    Hundreds, 

■:s^\^',t^  and  even  thousand^  of  well  authenticated  cases  of  the  forcible  im- 

si^  pessment  of  American  citizens,  both  by  liCnd  and  by  seik  might 

^^t.^'  110  giren,  with  details  of  the  cnjelties  inflicted  upon  tnein.by 

,  i^'.L  iconrgiBg  and  imprisonment,  on  their  attempts  to  escape  tSrom 
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AKALTais.  bondage,  or  retaalto  fight  agunst  their  country,  or  agponst 

1  Amrtiont  with  whom  ahe  was  at  peaoe.    'The  federalisU,  howerer,  i 

^oiefedarair  that  the  evils  of  impressment,  of  which  the  democratic  party  om^ 

'^Si^S^''   plained,  had  been  gpeatly  exaggerated,  in  order  to  delude  and  de- 

oeiye  the  pabHc,  and  that  they  formed  no  just  came  of  war. 
%.Fwt»urgti     39.  sThe  following  facts^  however,  connected  with  tkia— that 
aftSepSly   ^^^'^'^  ^^id  not  abated  her  practice  or  pretensions  on  the  subject 
'  of  impressment,  np  to  the  year  1812,  were  urged  by  the  denoeratie 
'S.  jmprem'    party  in  opposition  to  the  allegations  of  the  federalista.     'Daring 
^^^SrtS^y  ^  period  of  less  th^n  eighteen  months,  from  March  1803  to  Aagost 
tBfnmutm,    1804,  twebre  hundred  and  thirty-two  original  applications  were 
{wTm  !u&r  '"'^^  ^  ^^®  British  gOTemment  for  the  release  of  impreseed  sea- 
iwi,  U04.    ■  men,  claimed  to  be  oitisens  of  the  United  States.    Of  this  Bamberg 
4^  were  released  on  proof  of  American  citizenship;  38S  woe 
'refused  to  be  discharged  because  they  had  m  doatmoAs  prmiqg 
American  citizenship,  and  not  because  they  Were  proved  to  be 
British  subjects ;  many  of  them  declaring;  that  thqr  had  lost  thv 
'certificates  of  ^tection,  or  had  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them,  or 
had  neglected  to  obtain  any ;  and  only  49  were  refuaed  to  be  dis- 
charged upon  evidenoe— declared  by  the  seamen  to  be  lUse,  that  thaj 
were  British  citizens.  Of  the  remainder,  120  were  refliaed  to  be  dis> 
charged  beoaoscthqr  had  received  wages,  and  were  therdiy  eon- 
side^  as  having  entered  the  British  service ;  others  because  th^ 
had  married  in  England — or  were  on  board  ships  on  fbreiga  sia* 
tions — or  were  prisoners  of  war;  210  because  their  documents 
were  not  deented  sufficient ;  and  163  applications  renaained 
4.  ifumher  vf  swered.     ^How   many  unfortunate  Americans   were   imf 
^SSSSSStSl  <iuring  this  period  of  eighteen  months,  who  had  no  moans  of 
gnMBF,      T^ing  to  their  -government  applications  for  redress,  can  never  bt 
known. 
6.  himm'        ^^  sprom  official  retdhis  it  also  appears  that  between  the  iift 
<ijm*Av*v  o^  October,  1807,  and  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1809,  a  period  if 
"^iStgf^   eighteen  months^  oar  goverhment  made  demands  for  th«  i  e  Jteri 
"MMMAt.     tion  of  873  seamen  impressed  from  American  dhipa.    Of  this  aam- 
ber  2^7  were  restored,  but  only  96  were  detained  upon  eridenee 
of  their  being  British  subjects.     The  remainder  were  detained 
'    upon  various  pleas,  similar  to  thote  previously  stated. 
6.  TAejbro-       41.  *Th6  foregoing  comprise  the  substance  of  the  donaocvatic  er 
^mmroite  'goy<Bmment  statements,  on  the  subject  of  impressment,  and  eoB> 
tMumemti.    morcial  aggresbionB,—- urged  as  one  justifiable  canse  of  war.   If 
they- are  facts,  (and  no  satisfactory  refutation  of  them  has  jit 
7^0KUMf  9f  appeared,*)  then  was  England  guilty  of  the  grossest  outrages  afoa 
vnS!S»m'    oiu^  national  honor  and  dignity,  and  far  more  serioua  canaes  of 
aSm  *^Mtf  ^'^  existed  th*an  those  which  led  to  the  Revolution.    Tin  177S,  oar 
iMr<{n8i&  Atthers  toolf  up  arms  because  they  would  not  be  taxed  by  ^*f^*^. 


*  The  bast  defence,  jet  written,  of  the  oonne  pumied  by  the  fcdenl  part^,  is  *^«»  >■*■-*  h 
Bwisht'8  "  HiBtorj  of  the  Hartlbrd  Convention.*'  It  cannot  fiOl  to  be  obevfwl,  hnnmc,  ii 
that  work,  that  the  aahjeot  of  imprestment  is  paned  over  reiy  eonorilj ;  and  tfa«i  on  tbe  Mb- 
jcct  of  oommereial  aggieaaion,  the  main  object  at  the  author  appens  to  be,  to  prow  that  «c 
had  recdved  greater  injuries  nom  Fiance  than  ttom  ^gland.  Bat  if  t^  were  tmew  vtat 
Justjflcation,  it  may  be  Mked,  does  It  Myed  of  the  conduct  of  th^  Utter  pow«r  ?  The  aatlMr 
of  the  "  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention,'*  states,  p.  228,  th&t  hb  "  review  of  the  pcaeg 
and  measures  of  the  United  States  govemment  duripg  the  adminietratiotts  of  Ifr.  JcAnaa 
and  Mr.  Madison,  is  designed  to  show  that  an  ardent  and  ttrenctrmng  aUaekmtmt  tm  rrrefaK 
tionary  JPVancf,  and  an  ffnplacable  titmity  to  Qreat  Britain^'wert  the  govenumg  primapk$qf 
those  two  distmfuishsd  indlviduabV  But  Che  demoeratte  party,  probably  with  as  biik4  ps^ 
nriety ,  retorted  the  charge  by  asserting  **  that  an  ardent  and  overweenhag  attachmMit  <•  fiv 


Mnd,  and  an  implacable  enmity  to  Ftanee,  were  thejp>vemiDg  prindpleeef  the  IMetml  paitj.* 


The  truth  is,  each  party  wept  to  the  extreme  of  £nanciati<m  agaaut  Hm  oilier,  bmI  pMV 
apirit,  OB  botii  sides,  was  inflamed  to  the  highest  degree. 
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• 

even  ft  penny  a  pound  on  tm — ^in  1812,  Because  they  would  not  sub-  AifALTW. 

mit  to  be  openly  plundered  of  the  merchiuidize  of  a.  legitimate 

oommerce,  and  becitase  they  would  not  safFer  themselves  to  be  stolen 

fh>m  their  country,  and  condemned  to  slavery  in  the  ^lleys  of 

Britein  l^^-^And  ye(,  wben  war  was  declared,  as  the  only  means  for  „   i.  Th» 

obtaining  a  redress  of  these  grievanoes,  behold !  there  was  a  ^*  Peace   ^^JSu 

Psffty^  in  our  midst-,  who  asserted  that  America  had  no  just  cause 

to  complain  of  England,* — there   were  disttinguished   American 

citizens,  and  even  Amencan  legislatures,  who  asserted,  that  '^  the 

war  Was  founded  in  fulsehood,'''  and  *'  declared  without  necessity."* 

42.  ^During  the  six  ianonths  previou?  to  the  declaration  of  war,   s.  Fn^arr 
although  congress  was  engaged  during  that  time  in  making  ample  ^*^S!/ohSS* 
preparations  for  the  expected  emergency',  yet  the  federal  presses,  pmud  »y 
rery  generally,  throughout  the  Union,  ridiculed  the  expectation    'JwiS'' 
of  war  as  illusory,  and  doubtless  contributed  much  to  impress  the 

British  ministry  with  Jthe  belief  that  America  would  still  continue     * 
to  submit  to  the  outrages  that  had  so  long  been  perpetrated  against 
her  commerce  and  seamen. 

43.  30n  the  first  of  June,  1912,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  a  PretUmCt 
congress,  reeommending  a  declaration  of  war  against  England.  SmmSnJSig 
The  prominent,  catises  of  war.  as  set  forth  in  the  message,  and  in  a  d^iaratioH 
the  report  of  ^the  committee  which  submitted  a  declaration  of  war,     ^  '*'*''• 
were,  the  impressment  of  American  seamen,  and  the  British  orders 

In  council.  On  the  subject  of  impressment  the  president  stated, 
iha^  under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  British  subjects,  '^  thou- 
sBJUls  of  American  citizens,  under  the  safeguard  of  public  law  and 
their  national  flag,  had  been  torn  from  their  country — had  been 
dragged  on  board  ships  of  war  of  a  foreign  nation — and  exposed, 
under  the  seTcrities  of  their  discipline,  to  be  exiled  to  the  most 
distant  and  deadly  climes — to  risk  their  liyes  in  the  battles  of  their 
q[>pressors — and  to  be  the  ftielancholy  instruineiits  of  taking  awa^ 
those  of  their  own  brethren." 

44.  <0n  the  same  sul^jeot  tjie  committee  remarked,  that,  "  while    *ig2f*%J 
the  practice  is  continued,  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  (SmniO—  on 
consider  thenselv^s  an  independent  nation."    On  the  subject  of  the  £jJJ**^"*[jf' 
orders  in  council  the  committee  stated,  that,  by  them,  "  the  British  TmS^STBrti- 
gOYernment  declared  direct  and  positive  war  against  the  United  '■^fjSj** 
States.    The  dominion  of  the  ocean  was  completely  usurped — all 
commerce  forbidden — and  every  flae  wbich  djd  not  subserve  the 

policy  of  the  British  govermnent,  l>y  paying  it  a  tribute  and 
sailing  under  ita  sanction,  was  driven  from  the  ocean,  or  subjected 
to  capture  and  condemnation." 

45.  »In  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  the  JJJJJf^gij 
declaration  of  war  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  only  70  to  49  ;  and  in  ^SS^ation  ^f 
the  sedate  by  only  19  to  13  ;  ajiowing  a  very  strong  opposition  to        war. 
the  measure.    •A  motion  to  include  Franc6  in  the  declaration,  was  :iio^anto 
niade  in  the  house  of  represeiitatives,  but  it  was  negatived  by  a  fy^^  ^n  a^ 
very  large  majority.    Only  ten  votes  Were  given  in  favor  of  the  deciwraxkm. 
proposition,  and  seven  of  these  were  fh)m  the  democratic  party. 

The  federalists  had  long  maintained  the  propriety  of  declaring 


^  Tt  euinat  be  denied  that  inaiiy  great  and  good*men  were  opposed  to  the  declaration  of  war 
In  1812,  but  prlscipaUy  on  the  groand  of  its  imixpedumeff.  Thna.  John  Jay.  a  promtaiaiit 
liideralist,  but  a  moat  worthy  repnbHcan,  in  a  letter  of  July  28th,  1812.  nays :  <^  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  declaration  of  war  was  neither  neceeitary,  nor  expedient,  nor  seaflonable,^'  but  he 
deprecated,  as  serious  eyils,  "  commotkaa  tending  to  tf  dSssolntion  of  the  Union,  or  to  eirfl 
war,"  and  aasertM  that,  '*  As  tlie  war  bad  been  conatitutionally  declared,  the  people  w«ra 
evidently  bound  to  support  it  in  the  sunder  which  eoiutttntlonal  lawa  pnaocibed."— Xi/k  ^ 
John  Jay^  vol.  i.  p.  445. 
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ANALT8I8.  War  agftinst  Fmnoe,  but  in  a  fall  house  only  time  of  their 

~  voted  for  the  measure. 

1.  Retpoiuet      46.  ^Tbe  reasons  set  forth  bj  the  president  and 
nttmofum'.  ^^^^^^^S  ^^  ^^^^  responded  to  bj  the  Ic^bUtures  of  most  of  the 
'  states  during  their  sessions  in  the  following-  winter,  and  were  do- 
ckred  to  A>e  fully  justificatory  of  the  measares  of  the  administia- 
a  The  "p^  tioQ.^  sAt  fixe  some  time,  howeyer,  a  "  Peaoe  Party''  was  fonaed, 
'SaoijecS^  composed  wholly  of  federalists,  and  embracing  a  nuyjori^  of  thsft 
party  throoghoat  the  Union.    The  object  of  this  party  was  '^  to 
expose  the  war — ^the  administratie^— th^  congress  which  dedsred 
it — and  all  who  supported  it^  \o  reprebation — and  to  force  the 
goTernment  to  make  peace.'' 
s.  prouBtfif      47.  'After  the  declaration  of  war,  the  federal  party  in 
Jjll^^l^jf  niade  a  solemn  protest,  in  which  they  denied  the  war  to  be 
eongrmt.     sary,  or  required  by  any  moral  duty  or  political  expedienpy.^    ^la 
I.  The  ftnt-  August^  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  in  pforsoanoe  of  a 
^oSSHe^-  suggestion  in  the  message  of  the  goyeraor,  united  in  a  dedantka 
cut.        that  "  they  believed  it  to  be  the  deliberate  and  solemn  sense  of  the 
i/tSSiSS!  P^P^®  ^^  ^^®  "^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^'^  unnecessary.''    ^The  Icgisla- 
tUtuT^  tnre  of  Massaohuscftts  asserted  that  ^  The  real  cause  of  the  nr 
must  be  traced  to  the^first  systenu^ical  abandonment  of  the  pohej 
of  Washington  and  the  fHends  and  framers  of  the  constitatioo ; 
to,  implacable  animosity  against  those  men,  and  their  nniTexaat  ex- 
clusion from  all  concern  in  the  government  of  the  country  i  to  tie 
influence  of  worthless  foreigners  over  the  press,  and  the  deliben^ 
tions  of  the  government  in  all  its  branches ;  and  to  a  joaloasy  of 
the  comment  states,  fear  of  their  power,  oonten^t  of  their  puw 
suits,  and  ij^orance  of  their  true  character  and  importance.- 
a  Amerttona      48.  'These  were  seriojis  charges,  but  the  senate  of  the  same  Mat 
^iJS^aSS.  ven^  still  farther,  by  asserting  that  "The  wax  was  founded  ia 
utf.       falsehood,  and  declared  without  nceessity,''  and  that  ^ita  nsl 
olject  was  extent  of  territory  by  tu^ust  oononestS)  and  to  aid  Utt 
^ySSSHay  ^^  tyrant  of  Europe  in  his  view  of  aggrandisement    ^In  Fcb- 
'*uJJ^'    ruary,  1814,  both  houses  of  the  legislature  of  MassachusetU  unitsi 
in  a  report  asserting  that  the  "  war  was  waged  with  the  worst  pos- 
sible views,  and  carried  on  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  fonaiaga 
union  of  weakness  and  wickedness,  which  defies,  for  a  paralld,  the 
annals  of  the  world." 
$.Jttegatioiu     49.  'While  sudi  was  the  language  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
fJHHf^th^  federal  party,  it  is  not  surprising  that  similar  allogation  agaiasi 
Prtruei^-    our  government  were  made  in  the  public  papers  df  London— that 
'SioSe^  t^^  PHnce  Recent,  afterwards  deorge  IV.  appe&led  to  the  vorid 
ite  9^nirtU'  that  England  had  not  been  the  aggressor  in  the  war — that  the 
'^'         lords  of  the  admiralty  expr^sed  their  regret  sc  the  "^  unprovoked 
aggression  of  the  American  government  in  declaring  war  after  aD 
the  causes  of  its  original  complaint  had  beem  removed  ;^  and  that 
they  declared  that  the  real  question  at  issue  was,  **the  main 
tenance  of 'those  maritime  rights^  which  are  the  sure  foondatioa 
of  the  naval  glory  of  England."    As  the  war  was  declared  while 
the  British  oiders  in  council  continued  t6  be  enforced «  and  Ameri- 
can seamen  to  be  impressed,  these  must  have  been  the  maritiiBC 
rights  to  which  th^  l(ids  of  the  admiralty  referred.  • 
t  Cfmwaer,      ^0.  'After  war  had  been  declared,  the  !^  Peace  Party'^tiirewoU 
i^^t^S^'  possible  obstructions  in  the  way  of  its  successful  proseeukioB.  sepa- 
ikt"pea3^  i^to  from  open  rebellion,  and  yet  ^eproached  the  administration 
9»ty"     for  imbecility  in  carrying  it  on,  tfnd  for  embarrassments  which,  in 
great  part,  had  been  occasioned  by  federal  <^position.    Assoeis- 
tions  were  fbrmed  to  obstruct  the  eflPorts  to  obtain  loans;  and  not 
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«il^  the  press^  bat  the  pulpit  alao^  verted  its  influwioe  to  bank-  analysw- 

rapt  the  goyemment^  ana  thus  oompel  it  to  submit  to  thb  terns  of 

Great  Britain. 

51.  I  When  the  goTernors  of  MasBaohuaetta  and  Conneeticut    \.  co»m 
were  oalled  upon  by  P^reeident    Madison  for    their  reapeotiTa  JStSSvSrwn 
quotas  of  militia,  to  be  employed  in  the  public  defence,  they  re-  qfSSSSSm- 
fused  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  on  the  ground  that  the  con-  dHH^^Saa, 
stitution  of  the  United  States  gaye  tne  president  the  power  to  call 

forth  the  militia  only  for  the  specified  purposes  of  *exeoutii|;  the 
Iftirs  of  the  UnioD^  suppressing  indurreetions.  and  repelling  inya- 
sions,'  and  that  neither  of  these  contingencies  had  yat  arisen.  *The   s.  Deei$iom 
goyemor  of  Connecticut  submitted  the  subject  to.  the  council  of  ^3ttSe^ 
state,  and  the  goyernor  of  Massachusetts  to  the  supreme  court  of  comuetiout^ 
that  state,  both  yrhich  bodies  decided  ,that  the  goyemors  of  the  ^5^'J5,J5" 
states  are  the  persons  who  alone  are  to  decide  when  the  exigencies  qf  Mamaeim- 
contemplated  by  the  constitution  haye  arisen.   -^According  to  this       "^^ 
doctrine,  totally  at  yariance  with  the  early  federal  notions  in  fayor  ^S!S'^^^ 
of  a  strong  ceiitxal  porcer,  the  gei^eral  goyecnment  would  be  yirtually    turn  of  the 
diyested  of  all  control  over  the  militia,  and  rendered  incapable  of  SSmoi  wi- 
p-oyiding  fbr  "  the  ^enpral  defence."    Fortupately  for  the  stability  tument^th* 
of  the  Federal  Union,  this  question  has  since  been  definitiyely    v*^''^- 
seitled,  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  authority  to  decide  when  the  militia  are  to  be  called  out 
belongs  exoluslyely  to  the  president. 

52.  ^Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  also  denied  that  the  preai-  4.  rarthfr  es- 
dent,  who  is  declared  by  the  constitution  coipmander-in-chief  of  the  ^'Sll^Stufiin! 
army  and  nayy,  and  of  the  militia  when  in  the  actual  swyice  of  at  given  by 
the  United  States,  could' delegate  his  authority  of  goyeming  the    ^fSS^ 
militia  to  other  inoividuals,  or  detach  parts  of  Uie  militia  oprpa^  or  CannMtteut. 
that  he  could  employ  them  in  offensive  wacfisire,  su<m  as  was  coo- 
templated  in  the  inyasion  of  Canada.    <0n  these  subjects  differ-  s.  DWkrent 
ent  opinions  haye  been  advanced,  but  the  weight  of  auUiority  is  in  JI^^m^^ 
fayor  of  the  powers  claimed  by  the  president. 

53.  <The  militia  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were,  indeed,  •^wntutsf 
ordered  out,  by  the  gpyernors  of  those  states,  for  the  deftm^e  of  the     mShSd 
sea-coast,  when  those  states  we^e  actually  inyaded;  and  for  their  ^SSLoHSrtk 
serrices  in  the  deftnce  of  the  United  States  ships  of  war,  blockaded  ^^''^'^^l'^" 
at  New  London  in  the  year  1813,  were  paid  by  {he  general  goyern- 

ment    ^^ After  the  close  of  the  war,  Massachusetts  presented  the  ''-^SaI^^ 
claim  of  that  state  for  serrices  rendered  by  her  militia  in  her  own    Mmnuum' 
defence  during  the  Var,  but  her  clai^  was  disallowed  by  congress,  •ttttajtert^ 

54.  ^A  brief  allusion  has  bee^  mode,  in  another  part  of  this  g  ^^tfor€ 
work,  to  the  Hartford  Conyention,  and  the  subject  is  again  referred  emvwfUM. 
to  here,  in  order  to  notice  an  oft-repeated  charge  of  "  hostility  to 

the  commercial  section  of  the  Union,'^  made  by  the  oppoeers  of  the 
war.    Tn  the  report  of  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla*  %»MMs^€m 
turo  in  1S14.  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  it  is  asserted  that  SiiiSfwSS^ 
there  existea  ^'•an  open  and  undisguised  jealousy  of  the  wealth  and  te<«Mv  on  tpB 
power  of  the  commercial  states^  operating  in  continual  efforts  to  em-   SmJmSrm 
barrass  and  destroy  their  commerce,''  and  that  the  policy  pursued    jMiowiee. 
by  the  general  goyemment  had  its  foundation  ii)  a  '*  deliberate  in- 
tention" to  effect  that  object.    I'The  Hertford  Conyention,  in  its  "•^.^fj'*^ 
address  publish^  in  January,  l^li>,  also  asserts  that  the  causes  of  fiiSlmSSi- 
the  public  calamities  might  be  traced  to  "  ippllacable  combinations   ''^I^^JJJL^'' 
of  indiyiduals  or  sta|«s  to  monopolize  power  and  office,  and  to     ••w*^* 
trample,  without  remorse,  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  com- 
mercial section  of  the  Union,"  and  "lastly  and  principally  to  a 
Tistonary  and  superficial  theory  in  regard  to  commerce,  accom- 

63 
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ANALYSIS,  paiiied  bj  a  real  hatred^  but  a  feigned  regard  to  its  intorests,  aal  • 

' raiBOivi  perseyemi&ce  m  efforts  to  render  it  an  xtastromenlof  c»- 

erdon  ana  toar?^ 
1.  TKe  m-       OS.  'To  these  charges  the  democratic  putj  responded,  by  dedar- 
to  t&u  ing  them  totally  destitute  of  foundation,  in  proof  of  which  th^ 


famished  statistical  ^on^Mtrisons  between  the  oommeree  of  tkt 
t.^eeu4if  Middle  and  the  Southern,  and  the  New  England  states.    sFrom 
rSmSStow.  ^^^  statistics,  gathered  from  official  reports,  it  appeared  that  cob- 
'  mercial  restrictionirwould  be  likely  to  inflict  a  more  serious  iigafy, 
in  proportion  to  population,  upon  the  southern  than  upon  the 
northeastern  states. 
a  statutiau      Sd.  *Thus,  taking  first  the  year  ISOO,  as  oonTenient  for  giTU^ 
ttatementMof  the  population,  we  find  that  the  exports  of  foreign  and  donoiescie 
^SgnStd  products  and  manufactures  from  Maryland,  with  a  population  of 
AMR«tf(c  jjo-  about  341,000,  exceeded^  b]y  nearly  two  per  cent^  the  similar  expofts 
manijic'    ft^vn  Massachusetts,  whose  population  was  about  423,000.  and  thtt 
twea.       Maryland,  with  a  population  not  one  quarter  more  than  Connecti- 
cut, exported  eight  times  as  much  as  the  latter  'state.     South 
Carolina  also,  in  the  year  1800,  exported  more  than  MaasaehuKfia 
in  proportion  to  her  population ;  and  South  Carolina  and  Vifpan 
together,  without  regard  to  population,  exported,  during  the  twdre 
yeard  prior  to  1803,  eight  per  cent  more  than  all  the  New  Engbad 
states.    During  the  same  period  of  tweWe  years,  the  fiTS  southon 
states  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  sad 
Georgia,  exported  nearly  twice  as  much,  of  foreign  and  donotk 
productions,  as  the  five  Nbw  England  States*,  and  Pennsylnaii 
alone  exported  nearly  the  same  amount  as  the  latter  liTe     Dsrias 
the  ten  years  from  1803  to  1813,  the  Talue  of  the  damesiic  expan 
from  Maryland  alone  was  one  half  the  ralue  of  the  similar  cxp«ts 
from  all  the  New  England  states.    Virginia  alone  exported 


than  half  as  much  as  all  the  latto*,  while  the  fire  southern  sUlei 

exported  nearly  twi<^  the  amount. 

4.  Oompara-       57.  ^This  subject  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  three  difer 

^SrSfm    «n^  sections  of  the  Union,— the  Eastern,*  the  Middle,!  and  the 

fromthethru  Southern, { — at  the  time  of  the  second  war  with  England,  may  per- 

tSnB^Ss   ^^V^  ^®  ^^  understood  by  a  general  statement  of  the  total  aBoeat 

Omion.      of  the  exports  of  foreign  and  domestic  productions,  tnm  the  yev 

1791  to  1813  inclusiye.    The  following,  in  round  numbers,  are  the 

results :  Eastern  section  299  millions  of  dollars ;  Middle  aecticB 

a  Esporta    534  millions :  Southern  section  509  millions.    *In  connestion  witk 

^^£3l    ^^^  statement  it  should  be  reittsrked,  that  a  conuderable  amoeas 

of  the  exports  from  New  England  were  the  products  of  aoathezi 

industry,  exported  coastwise  to  the  Eastern  states,  and  not 

rated  in  the  tables  to  which  we  hare  referred. 

i.  TM»  tub-       5S.  <6ut  admitting,  as  all  will  be  obliged  to  do,  ftrom  th 

i^Juffi^'  psrative  values  of  exports,  that  the  New  England  states  were  £ir 

^St^anA  hSl  from  being  the  only  commercial  states  in  the  Union,  perhaps  it  bat 

^^^^^^^    he  contended  that  New  Eneland  owned  the  shipping,  and  did  tk« 

wfOpptHg.     carrying  trade  for  the  Middle  and  the  Southern  states.    Bat  ms 

if  this  were  true,  and  had  the  war  eptirely  arrested  U|e  oomnent 

of  the  country,  the  Middle  and  the  Southern  states  would  still  have 

been  the  greatest  sufferers,  for  the  value  of  the  products  whid 

they  annually  ext>orted  in  times  of  peace,  greatly  exceeded  thi 

*  MaanwhTUette,  New-Sampihlre,  Tennbnt,  Bhode  Island,  OoniwetteiKt 

t  New  Jency.  Delawara,  Kev  Toa,  PeaMjlTanla. 

t  Maryland,  tlrgijiia,  North  OaroUaa,  Booth  GaioUna,  Gaoisk,  N«w  Oriaaaa,  Phliiul  «f  0» 
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Tilae  of  the  aliippiag  employed  im  its  conTeyanoe ;  and  if  a//  those  analysis. 

ships  had  belonged  to  New  England,  eren  tiien  the  balanoe  would * 

hare  been  against  her. 

59.  ^But^  in  amount  of  tonnage^  the  ports  of  the  Middle  arid  the  i.  The  eom- 
Southern  states  were  not  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  New  England.  'ZS^S^ 
In  1811  the  tonnage  of  Baltimore  alone  was  103,000  tons;  while  ferenteittm, 
that  of  the  four  minor   New  England  sUte8,-r- Vermont,  New  ^oii^tSSH 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhwle  Island,  was  only  >  li)8,000. 

The  tonnage  of  Bostim,  in  1810,  was  149,1S1,  while  that  of  Phila- 
delphia .wes  125,258,  and  that  of  New  York  266,548.  In  1810  the 
aggregate  tonnsige  of  Norfolk  and  Charleston  was  100,531,  while 
that  of  the  four  principal  sesrports  of  New  England,  excepting 
Boston,  yis : — Portland,  Portsmotith,  Newbuiyport,  and  Salem, 
was  only  141,981.  These  statements,  it  is  beltered,  are  a  sqfficient 
answer  to  the  federal  arguments  bosed  upOn  the  superiority  of  the 
shipping  and  coiamerce  of  New  England. 

60.  s After  the  dose  of  the  war  with  England,  the  federal  party  ^.  Detune  t^ 
lost  its  importance,  and  fede^ism  soon  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  f^^^'^**"^ 
party  organimtion.    >It  is^howcYer,  often  asserted  that  the  i^rin-    i.  Whatie 
djdes  of  federalism  still  remain,  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  party    ^^tSiSi 
organizations  of  the  present  day,  and  that  they  are  fouhd  where-  estnenee  qf 
ever  constituted  authority  aims  at  an  additional  increase  of  power,  *'*p'*'*'*p^- 
beyond  what  the  most  strict  construction  of  our  n^ttional  constitu- 
tion would  authorize;    *But  when  these  assertions  are  made,  it  4.  D^^brwu 
becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  era  of  fedenalism  they  refer.    ''SfiSimf^ 
And  to  distinguish  between  the  "  yTashingtonian  Federalism?^  of 

1789,  and  the  ^<  Peaee  Party'  federalism  of  1812. 

61.  ^At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  present  coiSfatitution,  the  a  Prtmetpke 
federalists  were  in  fSE^vor  of  a  strong  central  ^Temment, — stronger  ^^i^^^fff' 
than    that   ultimately  adopted,  while   the   democrftts,  or   anti-  anddurtnir 
federalists,  believed  that  the  present  plan  gave  too  much  power  to  ^^*^i,S^S^' 
the  general  gOTcmment,  and  that  the  states  had  surrendered  too      fewer. 
many  of  the  attributes  of  sorereignty .    While  the  flederalists  i^ere 

in  power,  during  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams, 
they  were  ardent  supporter?  of  the  constituted  authorities,  friends 
of  law  and  order,  and  zealous  defenders  of  their  country's  honor. 
The  ^^alien'-  and  the  "sedition''  law,  which  received  the  most  yio- 
lent  censure  from  t^e  bpposinff  party,  were  strong  federal  mea- 
sores,  designed  to  give  additioniQ  power  and  security  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  had  such  laws  existed  in  1S12,  and  been  rigorously 
enforced,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  numbers  of  the  federal 
party  would  have  paid  the  price  of  their  political  t6\\^  by  the  peifal- 
ties  of  treason.    <Under  Washington  and  Adams  the-  federalists  a  The  demo- 
were  ever  ready  to  rally  in  support  of  the  laws,  while  the  dem<K  gjj;;^^/*^ 
orats,  on  the  contrary,  were  then  the  dlsorganizers,  so  far  as  any     tMe  thne. 
existed,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Bennsylvania  in  particular, 
during  the  "whiskey  insurrection'^  of.lT94,  they  organized  an      r  Great 
armed  resistance  to  the  measures  of  law  and  ^vemment.  iS!S£a'^ 

62.  TWhen  the  federalists  lost  the  power  to  control  the  govern-  'mfSStU- 
ment,  their  political  principles  seemed  to  undergo  a  surprising  fJSJjfe^jJJy 
change.    Then  every  increase  of  executive  power  was  denounced  er  to  amlni 
as  an  "  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.'^    The  em-  ^**,J2*r" 
baj^,  and  the  laws  to  enforce  it,  were  dedaied  to  be  "  a  direct  in-    3  u^^f^ 
vasion  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,"  and  an  open  violation  of  ckierge  efan 
the  constitution ; — although  similar  laws,  but  far  more  exception-  ^SSnarSSofrf 
jj}le,  had  received  their  anient  support  only  a  few  years  previous,    trtnet^, 

63.  >The  circumstance  that,  in  the  great  European  contest  that  g^gtthe 
originated  in  the  French  refolution,  the  sympathies  of  tiie  federal-    ftderaHete, 
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ANALTBI8.  ists  wwe  OH  the  9de  of  Engtaad,  has  been  often  Tery  mOcatly  ftd- 

duofid  B»  eTidence  of  their  attaohment  to  monaichioftl  priiM^ilea 

With  the  same  propriety,  howeyer,  might  the  partialis  of  the 
demooratic  party  for  Freaoh  intemts,  1m  ehaiged  upon  them  te 
proof  of  their  attachment  to  royalty ;  for  Fruoe  was  foreraed, 
eube^uent  to  1804,  by  a  monaroh  who  entertained  principles  ss 
arbitrary  as  those  which  proTailed  in  the  ooondls  of  Bnglaad 
1.  tPndotatei  ^While  the  federalists  of  1812  may,  as  a  party,  with  jnstiee  be 
^^^SfaSS^  charged  with  enoboraging  treason  to  the  goremment,  there  is  bo 
npubHenn   oTidenoe  of  a  desertion,  on  their  part,  of  repablioaa  principles ;  lai 
Vfi'*'*^^'    had  even  a  separation  of  the  states  oocorred,  which  w«a  ^e  desiga, 
doi;ibtles82  of  but  reiy.  few  of  the  nltraists  of  the  federal  partf .  there 
is  no  doubt  that  ^ew  England  woi^ld  still  hsTe  adhered  to  that  re- 
publican form  of  gOYemment  which,  in  1787  and  '88,  she  w  dUi- 
%Tke  oHum  fjssiilj  labored  to  establish.    *It  was  the  conduet  of  the  Menlials 
taoS^to'  ^^  opposing  the  war  of  1812,  that  has  thrown  upon  federalism  the 
JUtraUgm.  odium  which  now  attaches  to  it,  and  which  is  too  often  ertcnded  to 

the  founders  of  the  party,  and  its  eariy  principles. 
I.  Ourindat-     64.  >WashingtoiL  Adams,  and  Hamilton,  were  ftderallats,  and  le 
iftMuidm  ^®°^  ^®  ^^^  greatly  indebted  for  our  present  exoelloit  fiirm  of 
4f  ite  fUena  ^vemment,  and  for  its  energetic  adm]aistrati(m  daring  the  peried 
^''^'    -  of  its  in&ncy  and  weakness,  when  its  suooess  was  regarded  with 
4.  inju*tu»  exceeding  doubt  and  anxiely. '  <When,  therefbre,  it  is  aaaerted  ttet 
ST^iwt-  Washin^on,  Adams,  and  Hamilton,  were  fedenJIsta,  we  should  in 
d^iM  oftha   justice  ranember'  that  the  "  WaAiingtonian''  federalism  of  1789 
%^SSim.  ^^  ^  different  firom  the-^  Peace  Party^  federalism  of  1812.  as 
patriotic  integrity,  law,  and  order,  are  different  fVom  aau^y, 
treason,  and  disunion.     And  to  confound  t&e  federalism  of  the 
former  period  with  that  of  the  latter,  were  as  unjust  as  to  impale 
the  treasonable  principles  of  the  whiskey  insurrection  of  1794w 
to  the  democracy  which  goremed  the  conduct  of  Bdadlson  sad 
Jefferson. 
s.  PoHtioai      65  ^The  .Tarious  political  questions  which  have  agitated  tiM 
VtS^SSt     country  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  are  too  intimMdy  cea- 
ortMn  tine*  nected  with  the  party  politics  of  the  present  day,  to  render  it  pto- 
%^^  qf    fitable  to  enter  upon  their  discussion  in  a  work  <^  this  diaraeter : 
1812.        — ^nor,  indeed,  when  time  and  distance  shall  hare  melloved  sad 
blended  the  various  Juies,  and  softened  the  asperities  which  partr 
excitement  has  giyen  them,  is  it  beliered  that  they  will  be  fboad 
to  occupy  a  yery  prominent  place  in  the  pages  of  the  future  hlslo- 
:Charaeuf  rian.    ^They  are  mostly  questions  of  internal  p<^cy,  about  whkh 
Xm^um-    p<)litical  economists  can  entertain  an  honest  difference  of  opiokwi, 
<<otii.       without  indulging  in  personal  animomtie^  or  exciting  Ihctioai 
7.  S:ffbetaqf  clamors,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity.    7By  keepiag 
Mr  ceam-    the  waters  of  political  lift  in  ceaseless  agitation,  they  excite  an  erer 
'^TiSS!'^    constant  and  jealous  guardianship  of  the  yessel  of  state,  &r  more 
condaoive  to  its  safety  than  a  calm  which  should  allow  the  sailon 
to  become  remiss  in  their  duty,  and  the  pilot  to  slumber  at  the  heba. 
t.Qiuttiontf     ^^-    ^B^  connected  with  the  Tarious  sutrjects  of  political  ex- 
iht  uitimtue  citement  by  wl^ich  a  republic  will  always  be  agitated,  the  queslkB 
Sl^SffSJ^.  often  arises,  what  is'to  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  confl^eracy ! 
ntey.       — ^how  is  it  to  be  affected  by  the  diverse  interests  of  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  and  what  are  the  most  reliable  guarantees 
f.  upon  what  sgainst  even  its  speedy  dissolution  ?    That  the  perpetuity  of  oar 
^wrpttur  republican  institutions  depends  mainly  upon  the  rirtue  and  intd- 
^M^it'  ligenoe  of  the  people — ^upon  the  cultivatiom  of  good  morally  and 
iS^t^  universal  •dissemination  of  the  means  of  education,  has  afaeady 
penXt.      become  an  axiom  in  our  political  creed ;  and  while'  the  Federal 
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Union  h%Bi  ^proTid«sfor  ih»  oooimon  defanoe'and  <  promotes  the  analtsu. 

general  weUSare.*  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  people  will ' 

Justly  priie,  ana  ooneequentlj  maintain  it    ^Should  it  ever  cease  i.  Tiuirrtr- 
to  profide  for  Che  objects  for  which  it  was  *  ordained  and  estab-  ygjjg^^ 
llshed.'  it  will  no  longer  be  worth  maintaining,  but  should  so  great    depend^ni 
a  misfortune  befall  us,  we  may  still  cherish  the  hope  that  the  re-  ^^iiSm^ 
publican  institutions  which  hvre  grown  up  under  its  protecting 
influence  will  not  die  with  it. 

67.  >Nor  is  it  belioTed  that  there  are  now,  or  wil^  be  for  a  long  t.'OppoKing 
period  to  come,  any  opposing  interests  of  different  sections  of  the    ^^^!^ 
Union,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  occasion  just  alarm  for  the  per- 
manence of  the  confederacy.    ^Xhe  North  is,  doubtless  at  present,    s-  Mutvai 
more  independent  of  the  South  than  the  South  of  the  Noith,  but  SStsSSM 
the  state  of  their,  muttkal  relations  Would  render  a  dissolution  of    thABouth. 
the  Union  extremely  hazardous  to  one  party,  and  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  both.    ^The  South,  deprived  of  assistance  in  time    4.  Depmtd- 
of  danger  from  the  friendly  northern  states,  would  have  much  to  ^oSHupSi 
fear  from  her  overgrown  slave  population,  and  more  especially  if    tht  North. 
discontents  among  that  population  wci%  liable  to  be  fomented  by 
the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  a  separate  neighboring  power. 

6S.  sOn  the  6ther  hand,  the  South  purchases  most  of  the  manu-  s.  ofthB 
ftctures  of  the  North,  wkich  are  paid  for,  principally,  from  the  ^'J^JJSS^ 
returns  obtained  by  the  exportation  of  cotton  to  foreign  countries, 
and  by  their  more  direct  exchange  for  sugar  and  rice.  It  is  thus 
that  the  North  derives  from  southernin^astry  important  advan- 
tages, which  would  be  in  a  great  iheosure  lost  in  case  of  a  separa- 
tion of  the  states,  for  then  the  South  would  establish  her,  own 
manutactures,  or  seek  other  channels  for  her  trade.  But  while  united 
under  one  government  there  can  never  be  any  causes  of  commer- 
cial or  manufacturing  jealousy  between  the  two  sections,  and  each, 
if  it  regards  its  own  interests,  will  feel  deeply  interested  in  main- 
taining a  good  understanding  with  the  other. 

69.  *But  in  the  growing  power  and  greatness  of  the  Western  $,  jnjkmnee 
States  will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  the  most  effectual  safeguard  ^'^J^ 
against  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.    The  West  must  soon  acquire  ^*Smai  da- 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  so        <<"y- 
sreatly  must  her  interests  erentually  overshadow  those  of  the 

North  and  the  South,  although  not  greatly  diverse  from  them, 
that  the  latter  will  gradually  becom(d  less  important  in  a  national 
-view,  and  proportionably  lose  their  power  to  disturb  the  general 
equilibrium. 

70.  ''Beside^  the  West  will  ever  be  greatly  dependent  on  the  North  t  Tha  wm, 
and  the  South  for  a  continuance  of  her  prosperity,  and  this  will  ^^!J^Sa 
lead  her  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  both  sections,  and  to    ^'"^^J* 
act  as  the  arbiter  of  their  differences^  while  her  power  to  turn  the    '**  *•*"*■ 
scale  whichever  way  she  throws  her  influence,  will  make  her  coun- 
cils respected.    The  bountifril  produce  of  the  West  must  find  an 

outlet  both  through  the  Mississippi  at  the  South,  and  by  the  canals 

and  railroads  of  the  North,  and  she  will  never  suffer  these  avenues 

to  be  closed  or  obstructed  by  any  division  of  the  confederacy, 

while  she  has  the  power  to  prevent  so  dire  a  calamity.    ^While^  in  s.  Conaurtm 

fine,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  may  be  occa.<iionally  threatened  by    ^^i?**^ 

disappointed  or  angry  politicians,  factious  demagogues,  or  by  some 

of  the  ultraisms  of  the  day,  it  seems. hardly  possible  that  it  should 

ever  meet  the  approbation  of  sober-minded  patriots  and  statesmen, 

who  have  any  enlightened  regard  either  for  the  permanent  welfare 

•f  their  country,  or  for  the  interests  of  humanity  itself. 
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ThU  portteo  el  Nnth  AmBia  d«lD»d  bj  Oral  Britiln,  embnm  non  thui  ■  ttlrd  ^ 

•ontli  br  Uh  ai.  LHrmin,  ind  Uh  (nu  ehUn  oritktau&r  WHtnid  u  [^  I^k*c«a* 
Vik4i,  wlHm  Uh  dlTldlng  Una  bUmsn  tin  pamHlau  of  Knilud  and  th>  Cakad  Bom 
Miowiitu  49111  |»nU>l  of  1UJI;bi1>  WHlntd  (o  Clw  ainlC of  rooa,  Bnl  lk«c*  tkn^W 
BhMHl  nothnMUtllfttudllc  0«u.  Tht  wwUn  bcmn'teiy  nf  krUrti  Anaifca  la  ta  fM 
ttwosau.uil  lapaitltaalhwof  tha]Uat<bvmofinalh»«lt«l&    EBClud  and  XHtaaf- 


Tba  whole  u^A  elaimad  bj  Britain  aauoiiBa  Mi  about  toot  BJlUana  of  aqsara  caU^  lla 
gnatar  ^oftkai  oT  tbli  rt^ton  b  a  iitaxj  vaiCa,  buiiad  moat  of  tfw  7C«r  In  miofwj  aad  |«^  1 

dndiif  llUla  tbat  U  TalUblt,  axtejiC  tba  ildiii  and  fan  of  tba  vUd  anknala  Ibat  naa  »rta 
aorbea.  Hot  an  dgbCb  pait  of  tbb  Taat  niloii  kaa  baan  Tapalarij  radoead  into  ^art^a^ 
and,  of  tUa  pazt,  onlj  a  natl  portkn  haa  baan  aettled.  Tlioaa  piortauaa  wUah  bat*  bHB 
tboDfht  iB&elantlj  important  to  bmia  icgalar  (OTanuaanti  aatabllalud  onr  tlwn  an  Ca^^ 
IVfrtr  and  lonr,  n  Canada  Waat  and  Oanads  IhI^  Ncira  BeoMa  and  Oapa  Bnii^  Xn 
Bnnuwkk,  Prinea  Edward  Iiland,  and  NawftmidlaiHl  Tba  Caaadaa  a»  lastw  fiidaiitii 
■ad  DSra  papDlooi  than  all  Iba  othar  inmlmm  imltad,  and  an  tka  pttodial  naoit  (f  ^ 
gruta  tna  tba  mothar  nnmbT- 

Lowar  Canada,  or  Canada  Baal,  «nulni  an  ana  of  man  than  two  hnndnd  Iha^ari 
■quan  mUaa^  abont  tbraa  tbouand  of  whleb  are  nppoaH]  la  oonMit  of  lakaa  and  rivtca-  T^ 
anrftnaof  tbanflTthenipait  IflhlUjand  nxkj,  and  tba  acil  gnamllf  unpiijdncClTa-  Tbavlf 
fcrtlla  (not  nf  anj  graat  ailant  la  Ois  appn  portlan  itf  Iba  lallar  of  Iba  SI.  lAwrmea,  tomt- 
tUt  down  Iba  tlnr  ontj  ai  (br  ai  Capa  TOBrmsnt,  Ibbtj  mllH  bakiw  QHbar.  and  iwtN 
ban  UUan  Id  tir«r  milaa  In  wldtb  OB  tba  Buch  dda  of  tba  ilnr.    Iban  k  a  riallar  pir*  a 

Uppar  Canada,  acpantad  trtm  Lnar  Canada  bj  tba  Ottawa  Blrar,  baa  so  d^bita  bnvadiiT 
on  the  waat,  but  la  gaDamIt;  mnaldnad  toaitand  U  tbahaadaof  IbaatiaaBa  wUehMl  few 
Lake  Superior.    Tba  wholaof  Ihla  lantte^  oontataa  aaana  of  abooteDahmdtad  nd  Mr  : 

tbnnud  aqnare  BillM,  althoatfa  the  enly  aattUd  portfan  b  tlmt  eanMinad  batwa  Iba  f 
naat  of  Uka  Honn  and  Uie  Ottan  Blnr.    Upper  Canada  miojm  a  -■■ — *-  oaaritaaMr  ' 

BtMei  tbui  tba  lAww  pco>Tlnaa;  and  tba  tgU,  eapadally  In  the  aaMbd  dbtiba  B«b  rf  . 

lakia  Ma  and  Onbito,  k  iiainUy  pndntlTa,  altbon^  aenatoiahb  bneta  ■»  UfU  ■<  i 
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EARLY  PRENCH  SBTTLEMElf^TS,  AND  PRESENT 
BRITISH  PROVINCES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 


eiAPTEE   I. 

mSTOfRY  OF  CANADA  UNDER  THE  FREN€H. 

1.  ^The  proper  mtrodoction  to  tlie'  kntorjr  of  Canada  analysis. 
jias  already  been  given,  in  the  brief  acomint  of  the  voyages  ~ 


•f  Cartier,  Roberval,  aiMl  Chankplain,  the  latter  of  whom;   ^JSm^ 
sailing  as  the  lieutenant  of  De  Mtarts,  becaatie  the  fecnisf     cSSftt. 
of  Quebec  in  1608.    'Duiing  the  first  vmter  whioh  he    %amm- 
passed  at  Quebec,  Champlain  entered  into  «  treaty  with  'SS  oB! 
the  Algonquinsy  an  Indian  nationr  which  held  an  exiensiva 
domain  along  the  northern  bank  of  die  St.  Lawranoa; 
The  Algonquins  piomised  to  assist  tha  sttanger  in  his 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  country  of  the  Irocjuois,  ok  the 
eonditicm  that  he  should  aid  them  in  a  war  against  that 
iieroe  people.    Champlain  appears  never  to  lum  dBeamed 
of  the  ffiiilt  of  making  an  unprovoked  attadc  upott  a  aalkia 
whichhadnever  oflfended  him.  .  <     * 

2.  *In  the  q;>ring  of  1000,  Champlain,  widi  two  of  his  s 
eoantr3rmen,  set  out  with  his  new  allies,  and  after  passing  t!oS^!ff^ 
up  the  St  Lawrence  beyond  Lake  St.  Peter,  he  reached     ^^""^ 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sorel,  and,  turning  to  the  south, 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Iroquois.     ^He  found  the  4.  tm^cdim- 
country  bordering  upon  the  Sorel  deserted,  in  consequence  ^'iJfSUSt 
of  the  deadly  wars  which  had  for  some  time  been  laging  ^^iSSSdtg' 
between  the  hostile  tribes;  nor  was  it  unttt  the  party  had  c^^ppi^ 
passed  through  an  extensive  lake,  which  now  took  the  name 
of  Champlain,  from  its  discoverer,  and  entered  a  smaller  oi^e 
connected  with  it,  that  any  of  the  enemy  were  discovered. 
*In*the  encounter  which  followed,  the  Iroquois  were  sooo  9.  sneamm 
routed,  being  struck  with  terror  at  the  havoc  made  by  the  ^^^'^St^^ 
unknown  instruments  of  destruction  ia  the  hands  of  the 

French.  tuJrf^ 

8.  *0n  the  return  of  Champlain  from  the  ezpeditisn,  he  md  reSSm 
was  greeted  with  uniavofaUe  tidrngs  firdm  France.    The     fSKT 
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ANALYSIS,  merehants  of  that  country,  having  complained  loudly  of 
the  injury  which  they,  as  well  as  the  nation  at^  large,  had 
sustained  by  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  of  the  fkr  trade  ti»  a 
single  individual,  the  commission  of  De  Moots  was  re- 
voked, and  Champlain,  his  lieutenant,  was  obliged  to 


1.  stoMs    turn  home.     *He-ffave  the  kaui  a  satisfiictory  account  of 

king,  tMd   nis  transactions,  but  was  unable  to  procure  a  renewal  of 

^caSZJu     the  monopoly.     Yet  such  was  his  zeal  fi>r  retaining  the 

settlement,  and  his  perseverance  in  overcoming  obstadei, 

that,  with  the  aid  of  some  traders  of  Rochelle,  in  1610  he 

was  enabled  to  return  with  a  considerable  reoi&rcemeiit 

and  fresh  suppKes. 

t.Bamg»gm     4.  'Soon  after  his  return  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  ac- 

%SSmSn  companied  a  party  of  the  Algonquins  in  another  sacceaa- 

^S^jj^^  ful  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.     ^Before  taking  leave 

a^jnw-    of  his  allies,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  allow  one  of  their 

young  men  to  acocHnpany  him  to  France,  while  at  the 

same  time  a  Frenchman  remained  to  learn  the  language 

4.  &am-    of  the  Indians.     ^Havinir  afi^ain  visited  France,  in  1611 

ftSu^Si  ^^  returned  with  the  Indian  youth,  whom  he  designed  ta 

^{Jl^     employ  as  interpreter  between  the  French  and  their  allies. 

^  Boaetton  'While  awaiti|ig  an  appointment  which  he  had  made  with 

ii£^Z&  his  savage  friends,  he  passed  the  time  li 


In  selecdng  a  pi; 
fi>r  a  new  settlement,  higher  aip  the  river  than  Quebec. 
After  a  c«refal  survey,  he  fixed  upon  a  spot  on  the  aouth- 
em  border  of  a  beautiful  island,  inclosed  by  the  divided 
channel  of  the  Sl  Lawrence,  cleared  a  considerable  qiace^ 
inclosed  ft  by  an  earthen  wall,  and  sowed  some  grain. 
From  an  eminence  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  named  Mane 
Royal,  the  place,  has  since  been  called  Montreal. 
<:  o>!^^eto^      5.  'Again'  Champlain  found  it  necessary  to  visit  Franoe, 
»  Vrmnet.    lor  the  purpose  of  miaking  arrangeiAents  for  the  more  exten- 
sive operations  whi<^  he  contemplated,  and  had  reooni- 
r.fffjrtcninr  mended  to 'his  Indian  allies.     *He  was  so  fortunate  as 
mtffS^  almost  inmiediately  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Count  de 
T^^'    Soissons,  who  obtained  Uie  title  of  lieutenant-general  of 
a.  oJt  IS.    ^^^  France,  and  who,  by  a  formal  agreement?  delegated  te 
Champlain  all  the  functions  of  that  high  office.     The 
Count  dying  soon  after,  the  Prince  of  Cond^  succeeded  lo 
all  the  privileges  of  the  deceased,  and.  transferred  them  to 
•.  JHt  «r-    Champlain,  on  terms  eqiially  liberal.     *As  his  commiaaioQ 
jffjfcrja    included  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  the  merchants  were, 
'"'''*^^''    as  usual,  loud  in  their  complaints ;  but  he  endeavored  to 
remove  their  principal  ^objections,  by  allowing  such  as 
ehose  to  accompalky  him  to  engage  freely  in  the  trader 
on  condition  that  each  should  furnish  six  men  to  asaiat  ia 
his  projects  of  discovery,  and  ccmtribute  a  twentieth  of  the 
profits  to  defray  the  expenses  of  settlement. 
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0.  'On  his  retQTn  to  New  France,  Champlain  was  for  a   I6is. 
while*  diverted  from  his  warlike  scheme,  by  the  hope  of 


being  able  to  discover  the  long  sought  for  north-western  ptai»!?! 

passage  to  China.     'A  Frenolunan,  who  had  spent  a  win.  aHmS^m^ 
ter  among  the  northern  savages,  reported  that  the  river  of  '^gJSJSf* 
the  Algonquins,  (the  Ottawa,)  issued  from  a  lake  which  s.  i^tfof*- 
was  connected  with  the  North  Sea ;.  that  he  had  visited    SSIkhL 
its  shores,  had  there  seen  the  wreck  of  an  English  vessel,   '"XSmSl^ 
and  that  one  of  the  crew  was  still  living  with  the  Indians. « 
'Eager  to  ascertain  the  trulh  of  this  statement,  Champlain  ».  Ttuwy 
determined  to  devote  a  season  to  the  prosecution  of  this  lS!SfSm 
grand  object,  and  with  only  four  of  his  countrymen,  among  ^  ^mT^ 
wjiom  was  the  author  of  the  report,  and  one  nativB,  he 
commenced  his  voyage  by  the  dangerous  and  almost  im- 
passable route  of  the  Ottawa  River.     The  party  continued 
their  course  until  they  came  within  eight  days'  journey  of 
the  lake,  on  whose  shore  the  shipwreck  was  said  to  have 
oocurred. 

7.  ^Here  the  falsity  of  the  Frenchman's  report  was  4.  ThMi^ 
made  apparent,  by  the  opposing  testimony  of  the  friendly  m£i'«fSS!r 
tribe  with  whom  he  had  formerly  resided,  and  he  himself^      ""^ 
in  fear  of  merited  punishment,  confessed  that  all  he  had 

said  was  a  complete  untruth.    *He  had  hoped  that  the  chow^aa^- 
difficulties  of  the  route  would  earlier'  have  induced  iiis  SSetton^ani 
superior  to  relinqnish  the  enterprise,  and  that  his  statement  '^SJSSSS*^ 
would  still  be  crodited,  which  would  give  him  notoriety,   «'«<•■■«»*• 
and  perfaajMi  lead  to  his  preferment  to  some  conspicuous 
station.     Thus  the  season  was  passed  iq  a  series  of  useless 
labors  and  fatigues,  while  no  object  of  importance  was 
promoted. 

8.  "Champlain,  having  again  visited  France,  and  re-  •.  Amomm' 
turned  with  additional  recruits,— ever  ready,  to. engage  in  ag^Stm 
warlike  oiterprises  with  his*  Indian  allies,  next  planned,    ^^■'^"'^^ 
in  concert  with  them,  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,    1614. 
whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  assail  among  the  lakes  to 

the  westward.  Setting  out  firom  Montreal,  he  accompanied 
his  allies  in  a  long  route ;  first  upr  the  Ottawa,  then  over 
land  to  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  Where  they 
were  joined  by  some  Huron  bands,  who  likewise  eon- 
sidered  the  Iroquois  as  enemies* 

9.  'Accompanied  by  their  friends,  after  passing  some  r.  pfcwiyr 
distance*  down  Lake  Huron,  they  struck  into  the  interior,  ^^^""^ 
and  came  to  a  smaller  expanse  of  water,  which  seems  to 

be  Lake  George,  en  the  banks  of  which  they  discovered      otA, 

the  Iroquois  fort,  strongly  fortified  by  successive  palisades 

of  trees  twined  together,  and  with  strong  parapets  at  top. 

^llie  Iroquois  at  first  advanced,  and  met  their  assailants  9.  Bmff-  * 

in  fipont  of  the  fortificatbns,  but  the  whizzing  balls  from  ^"TSSt^ 
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AiuLTna  the  fire-^urms  scxm  drove  them  withm  the  rampaits,  vod, 
finally,   from  all  the  outer  defencses.     They  continnfld, 
.    .  however,  to  pour  forth  showers  of  arrows  and  stooesy  and 

fought  with  such  bravery  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  ezeitioos 
of  the  few  French  ahd  theiit  allies,  it  was  found  impos- 
aible  to  drive  them  from  their  stronghold. 

i,L09m,Hdh      10.  *In  the  first  assault,  several  of  the  allied  chiefr 

^SStTwMt   were  killed,  and  Champlain  himself  was  twice  wowided. 

^^'SoiSitS!*  During  two  or  three  subsequent  days,  which  were  passed 
before  the  fort,  several  petty  at^cks  were  made  by  the 
savages,  but  with  so  little  success  that  the  Fr^ich  wen 
always*  obliged  to  come  to  the  rescue,  while  the  enemy 
bitterly  taunted  the  allied  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  as 
able  to  cope  with  them  in  a  fair  field,  and  obliged  to 
the  odious  aid  of  this,  strange  and  unknown  race. 

s.  Champlain      11.  'Tl^e  enterprise  being  finally  abandoned,  and  a  ra> 
^SSSv&   tteat  commenced,  Champlain,  wounded,  but  not  disptnted, 

^'SSS^  elaimed  the  completion  of  the  promise  of  his  allies  to  ean> 

SSrtE^^Sm.  ^®y  ^™  home  after  the  campaign.  But  delays  and  ex- 
OQses  prolonged  the  time  of  his  departure.  First,  guides 
were  wanting,  then  a  canoe,  and  he  soon  found  that  dtt 
satages  were  determined  to  detain*  him  and  his  oompan* 
ions,  either  to  accompany  them  in  their  future  expedidaos, 
or  to  aid  in  their  defence,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  tfe 
Iroquois ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  in  tfe 
ft£«Mwt    country  of  the  Hurons.     *In  the  spring  of  the  fbUowiag 

vrfrtang,  and  year  he  was  enabled  to .  take  leave  of  his  aavc^  allies^ 
l^mSr  soon  after  ^hich  he  repaired  to  Tadouasac,  whence  be 
1615.    sailed,  and  arrived  in  France  in  the  September  folk>wmg. 

^SSTflSSw      ^^*  ^'^^^  interests  of  the  colony  were  now  for  sobr 

aLtkb-uam.  time  much  pegleoted,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII. ;  and  it  vas 

1620.  not  until  1620^  that  Champlain  was  enabled  to  retiini#  with 
a  new  equipment,  fitted  out  by  an  association  of  merchaala. 
During  his  absence  the  settlements  had  been  oonsideraUy 
neglected,  and,  after  all  that  had  been  dene  for  the  cokny. 
ther^  remained,  when  winter  set  in,  not  more  than  aiit^ 
inhabitants,  of  all  ages. 

1621.  13.  *In  the  following  year,  the  associatiali  of  mar 
MuSfiwn^  chants,  which  had  fitted  out  the  last  expedition,  was  d»> 
ortMiMjA.  prived  of  all  its  privileges.  De  Caen  being  sent  out  ai 
'^gmifwr.    governor  of  the  colcxiy,  the  powers  of  Champlain  were  fer 

a  time  suspended.  The  violent  and  arbitrary  proooedingi 
of  the  new  governor,  however,  caused  much  diasatisfiw- 
tion,in  consequence  of  which,  a  great  part  of  the  popda- 
tion  connected  with  the  European  traders  took  their  ds- 
parture.  *De  Caen  soon  afier  returning  to  France,  ths 
poweitfof'  government  Ugain  fell^  iiyo  the  hands  of 
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plain,  who  tamed  his  attention  to  diaooveries  and  aettfe-    14lft9. 
ments  in  the  interior.     *He  likewise  aided  in  ratifying  a 


treaty  hetwsea  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  by  which  miSm3« 
a  short  truce  was  put  to  the  desolating  war  which  had  kwg  ^Xm^ 
raged  between  those  kindred  but  hostile  tribes.  ^^'^^ 

14.  'Inuring  several  subsequent  years  the  progress  of  JiP'^^^ 
the  colony  was  checked  by  dissensions  in  the  mother  tif  tSeSSSi- 
country,  caused  chiefly  by  the  opposing  sentiments  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
former  to  diffuse  the  Catholic  religion  throughout  the  New 
World.     *But  in   1627,  a  war  breaking  out  between     io27. 
France  and  England,  the  attention  of  the  colony  was  called   «.  wm  te- 
to  other  quarters.     Two  CaWinists,  refugees  from  France,  SSteSSSS, 
David  and  Lewis  Kirk,  having  entered  the  service  of  SSiaSSM 
England,  were  easily  induced*to  engage  in  an  expedition  mj^Hm 
against  the  French  settlements  in  America.     The  squad- 
ron sailed  to  the  mou^  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  captured 
several  vessels,  and  intercepted  the  communication  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  colony. 

15.  *Port  Royal,  and  the  other  French  settlements  in  ^^^^JjgJ* 
that  quarter,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  ^^jig^ 
in  July,  16d0,  Sir  David  Kirk  summoned  Que&c.     Th^ 

place,  being  destitute  of  the  means  of  resistance,  soon  sur- 
rendered, the  colonists  being  irflowed  to  retain  their  arms, 
clothing,  and  baggage,  and  to  such  ab  preferred  to  depitrt, 
a  speedy  conveyance  to  France  was  o^red.  *But  before  ^  ^S*^ 
the  conquest  of  New  France  was  achieved,  the  preliminary 
articles  of  peace  had  been  signed,  which  promised  the 
restitution  of  all  conquests  made  subsequent  to  April  14th, 
1629 ;  and  by  the  final  treaty*  of  March,  1632,  France  «.smp.msl 
obtained  the  restitution, — ^not  of  New  France  or  Canada 
only,  l)Ut  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  undefined  Acadia. 

16.  *6n  the  restoration  of  Canada,  Champlain  was  j^ng^of 
reinvested  with  his  former  jurisdiction,  which  he  main-  **""'''"*^ 
tained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  early  in  1686.     1636. 
'The  situation  of  his  successor,  Montmagny,  was  rendered  '^^^SlSSn 
critical  by  the  state  of  Indian  affairs.     The  war  with  the     <tfMn. 
Iroquois  had  brcJcen  out  afresh,  and  as  the  weakness  of 

the  French  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  afford 
any  aid  to  their  Indian  allies,  the  power  of  the  Algon- 
quins  had  been  humbled,  the  Hurons  were  closely  pressed,  . 
and  several  of  the  French  settlements  were  threatened. 
•Another  treaty  however  was  ratified,  and  for  some  time  ••^^jSj* 
fiiithfully  observed,  and  Iroquois,  Algonquins,  and  Hurons, 
again  forgot  their  deadly  feuds,  and  mingled  in  the  chase 
as  freely,  as  if  they  had  been  one  nation.  tamkmmw 

17.  'During  the  short  interval  of  peace,  the  missiona.  ^^^ST* 
Ties  formed  establishments,  not  only  at  Quebec  and  Mon-  <a«  bSSS 
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AMAXiYBis.  treal,  but  they  alao  penetrated  into  the  territoiy  of  the 
savages-^ooUected  many  of  them  in  Tillages — and  ooa- 
yerted  thousands  to  the  Catholic  &ith.     Upwards  of  thiee 
thousand  Hurons  are  recorded  to  have  been  baptized  at 
one  time,  and  though  it  was  easier  to  make  oonTerts  than 
to  retain  them,  yet  many  were  for  a  time  reclaimed  fixxn 
their  sarage  habits,  and  very  favorable  prospects  were 
1.  War  re-   opened.     %ut  this  period  of  repose  was  soon  ended,  the 
^'^SSiutlii!*'  Iroquois  having,  ia  1648,  again  determined  to  renew  the 
1648.     war,  and,  as  it  is  asserted,  without  any  known  cause  or 
pretext  whatever. 
t^rtmehm-      18.  *The  frontier  settlements  of- the  French  were  at- 
taekM.     tacked  with  the  most  fatal  precision,  and  their  inhabitant, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  involved  in  indiscnmi- 
«.  Tte  Htt-  nate  slaughter.    'The  Hurons  were  every  where  defeated ; 
jVomtiiS?  and  their  country^ lately  so  peaceable  and  flourishing,  be- 
*'>'**'*^'    came  a  land  of  horror  and  of  blood.     The  whole  Hum 
nation,  with  one  consent,  dispersed,  and  fled  fbr  refuge  in 
4.jRiMqftt«  every  direction.     ^A  few  afterwards  reluctantly  united 
with  their  conquerors;   the  greater  number  sought  an 
asylum  among  the  Chippewasof  Lake  Superior, — while  a 
small  remnant  sought  the  protection  of  the  French  at 
Quebec. 
rSSff^tSk      ^^'  *The  Iroquois  having  completely  overrun  Canada, 
atfhittimt.  the  French  were  virtually  blockaded  in  the  three  ibrts  of 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal ;  and  almost  evm 
autumn,  bands  of  hostile  invaders  swept  away  the  limited 
harvests  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  places. 
^'t^fSStZ  *^^^  again  this  fierce  people,  as  if  satiated  with  blood, 
<M^     began  of  their  own  accord  to  make  overtures  of  peace, 
and  to  solicit  the  missioimries  to  teach  them  the  Christian 
1656.     doctrine.     ^In  1656  a  French  settlement,  conn^pled  with 
r-MiMionat  a  mission,  was  actually  established  in  the  territory  of  the 
"^"^^    Onondagas.     This  establishment,  however,  was  of  short 
continuance,  for  as  the  other  confederate  tribes  disap- 
proved of  the  measure,  the  French  were  obliged  to  witlh 
t.  u-Morioiiv  draw.     *In  1658  the  French  were  compell^  to  accept 
''^'^      humiliating  terms  of  peace^  yet  even  by  these  means  thej 
obtained  but  little  repose.     Often,  while  peace  was  pnv 
claimed  at  one  station,  war  raged  at  another. 
•.  Embmnf       20.  'At  length,  in  1663,  it  was  announced  that  depu- 
vS^^uST  ties  from  the  diflerent  cantons  of  the  Iroquois  were  oo 
in  1M3.      ^^.y  ^^y  ^^  Montreal,  with  the  professed  intention  of 
buiying  the  hatchet  so  deep  that  it  should  never  again  be 
dug  up,  and  of  planting  the  tree  of  peace,  whose  branchei 
10.  TrMfy   should  overshadow  the  whole  land.     '*But  unhappilv,  a 
^^ffjJSii''  party  of  Algonquins,  stung  by  accumulated  wrongs,  aod 
^'**^-      resolving  on  vengeance,  determined  to  violate  even  Ike 
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sacred  character  of  such  a  mission,  and,  having  formed    1668* 

an  ambuscade,  killed,  nearly  all'the  party.     All  pros-  — ■■ 

pects  of  peace  were  thus  ended,  and  war  raged  with  greater 
iury  than.  ever. 


21.  *The  Iroquois  now  rapidly  extended  their  domin-  i  ^ 
ion.  The  Algonquin  allies  of  the  French,  bordering  on  domtmonqf 
the  Ottawa,  were  dispersed,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  *^*'®^'**- 
at   resistance,-*some  of  them  .seeking    refuge    among 

the  islands  of  Lake-  Huron,   while  others    penetrated 

lar  to  the  south-west,  and   formed  a  junction  with  the 

Sioux.    The  Algonquin  tribes  of  New  England  were  also 

attacked,  and  such  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  ravages 

of  their  invaders,  that  the  cry  of  "  A  Mohawk !"  echoing 

from  hill  to- hill,  caused  general  consternation  and  flight. 

*The  Eries,  a  Huron  Nation  on  the  southern  borders  of  i  rwr«ii^ 

the  lake  which  perpetuates  their  memory,  had  been  pre-    M?£r<er 

viously  subdued,  and  incorporated  with  their  conqueroi^s, 

their  main  fortress,  defended  by  2000  men,  having  been      *  ^ 

stormed  by  only  seven  hundred  Iroquois.     'The  conquest  s.  orau  An- 

of  the  Andastes,  a  still  more  powerful  Huron  nation,  was         "*" 

<x)mpleted  in  1672,  after  a  war  of  more  than  20  years' 

duration. 

22.  *  While  the  Iroquois  were  thus  extending  their  con-  /^JJgjJj 
quests,  the  French,  shut  up  in  thefr  fortified  posts,  which  ^fhgFrweh. 
the  enemy  had  not  skill  to  besiege,  beheld  the  destruction 

of  their  allies,  without  daring  to  venture  to  their*  relief. 

^he  environs  of  the  posts  were  almost  detily  insulted,  and  s.  nMgm- 

at  length  the  Grovemor,  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  *'2fvS!«" 

Montreal,  repaired  to  France  to  procure  aid,  where,  afler     ^  *"' 

the  most  earnest  solicitation,  he  could  obtain  a  reinforce- 

ment  of  only  a  hundred  men.     *Amid  these  extreme  evils,    •.  Bmih- 

a  succession  of  earthquakes  commenced   in   February     *"**"• 

1663,  and  continued  for  half  a  year  with  little  intermis- 

sion,  agitating  both  the  earth  and  the  waters,  and  spread- 

ing  universal  alarm  ;  yet  as  they  inflicted  no  permanent 

injury,  the  accounts  given  of  them  are  probably  much 

exaggerated. 

23.  ^  During   the   administration  of  the   Marquis  de  7.  AeeetttoHa 
Tracy,  who  went  out  as  Grovemor  in  1665,  the  power  of  **'******«'• 
the  French  was  considerably  augmented  >by  an  increase     IQ"^* 
of  emigrants,  and  the  addition^of  a  regiment  of  soldiers, — 

the  whole  of  whom  formed  an  acoession  to  the  colony, 
exceeding  the  previous  number  of  its  actual  members. 
•Three  forts  were  erected  on  the  river  Richelieu,  (now  'Jjj"*^ 
the  Sorel,)  and  several  expeditions  were  made  into  the  ex^Hom 
territory  of  the  Iroquois,  which  checked  their  insolence,  t^rruoTrtf 
and  for  a  time  secured  the  colony  from  the  inroads  of  ^*^'*''**- 
these  fierce  marauders. 


(to 
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A1IALTSI&      24.  'During  the  administratioii  of  M.  de  Couroelles,  tliB 
1.  -umffiif   successor  of  De  Tracy,  the  French  power  was  graduallj 


!!qS!!;^i£,  extended  to  the  interior  of  Canada,  and  the  upper 
t.  Huron  tet-  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     'A  settlement  of  Hun)QSy  under 
JSSSm.  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  Marquette,  was  established  on 
cmmS£  the  island  of  Michilimackinac,  between  lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan,  a  situation  very  favorable  to  the  fur  trade ;  and 
the  site  for  a  fort  was  selected  at  Cataraqui,  on  Lake 
Oiltario,  near  the  present  village  of  Kingston,  an  advanta- 
geous point  for  the  protection  of  the  trading  interests,  and 
for  holding  the  Five  Nations  in  awe.    Count  Frontenac, 
1672.     the  successor  of  De  Courcelles,  inunediately  upon  his  ac- 
cession, caused  ^e  fort  at  Cataraqui  to  be  completed,  and 
it  has  often,  from  him,  been  called  Fort  Frontenac. 
^rajSonqf'      ^*  *^u°t  Frontenac,  a  man  of  haughty  and  domi- 
^^^'Tmae^  neering  temper,  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with 
spirit  and  energy,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  whem  be 
•  •      was  recalled,  and  M.  De  la  Barre  appointed  in  his  stead. 
i.  Of  Deki  *The  latter  at  first  made  a  show  of  carrying  on  the  war 
with 'Considerable  energy,  and  crossed  Lake  Ontario  with 

1684.  a  large  force,  when,  being  met  by  deputies'from  the  Fiwi 
a.  See  p.  41.  Nations,  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  yield  to  their  tenna^ 
B^aueoMdtd  and  withdraw  his  army.     *The  home  ffovemment  beins 

van.      dissatis&ed  with  .the  issue  of  this  campaign,  the  govenior 

1685.  ^^  immediately  recalled,  and  in  1685  was  succeeded  by 
the  Marquis  Denonville,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  a  br^ye  and  active  officer. 

«.j»fMrJft«      26.  "Although  Denonville,  on  his  arrival,  made  aofne 
^"''^     professions  of  a  wish  to  maintain  peace,  yet  the  oppositB 
7.  Trtactierv  course  was  really  intended.     ^Having,  under  various  pre- 
^Newf*^    texts  allured  a  number  of  chiefe  to  meet  him  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Ontario,  he  secured  them  and  sent  them  to  France 
as  trophies,  and  Bflerwards  they  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the 
8.  worrs-   gallies.     *This  base  stratagem  kindled  the  flame  of  war, 
''*'^     and  each  party  prepared  to  carry  it  on  to  the  utmost  ex- 
0.  ^nedukm  tremity.     'Denonville  was  already  prepared,  and  with  a 
''^ti£*  force  of  800  French  regulars,  and  1300  Canadians  and 
savages^  he  embarked  from  Cataraqui,  for  the  entrance 
1687.     of  the  Genesee  river.     Inunediately  after  landing  he  oon- 
juiy.       structed  a  military  defence,  in  which  he  lefl  a  guard  of 
400  men,  while  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  he  ad- 
vanced upon  the  principal  town  of  the  Senecas. 
10.  A  battu      27.  "On  approaching  the  village,  he  was  suddenly  at- 
wuhthem.   tacked,  in  front  and  rear,  by  a  large  party  of  the  enemy. 
His  troops  were  at  first  thrown  into  confusion,  and  for  t 
time  the  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  but  the'Iroquov 
11.  ThiOr    y^QTe  finally  repulsed,  and  did  not  again  make  their  sp- 
••"'JSa''^  pearance  in  the  field.     "Denonville  afterwards  marched 
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upon  their  villages,  with  the  design  of  hurning  them,  but    16§T. 
they  had  already  been  laid  in  ashes  by  the  retreating    ■ 
Senecas.     Some  fields  of  corn  were  destroyed  and  pro- 
visions burned,  but  the  whole  was  an  empty  victory  to 
Denonville.     'On  his  return  he  stopped  at  Niagara,  where  i.FbrtatMUh 
he  erected -a  smaU  fort,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison  of      *** 
100  men. 

28.  'Soon  after  the-  retarn  of  this  expedition,  the  Indi-  yMtmtu^ 
ans  blockaded  the  two  forts  Niagara  and  Cataraqui,  the  ^SUVfSSSH^ 
former  of  which  was  abanddned,  after  nearly  all  the  gar- 

rison  had  perished  of  hunger.  Lake  Ontario  was  covered 
with  the  Canoes  of  the  enemy,  the  allies  of  the  French 
began  to  waver,  and  had  the  savages  understood  the  art 
of  siege,  they  would  probably  have  driven  the  French 
entirely  from  Canada.  In  this  critical  situation  Denon-  1668. 
ville  was  obliged  to  accept  the  most  humiliating  terms 
from  the  enemy,  and  to  request  back  from  France  th6 
chiefs  whom  he  had  so  unjustly  entrapped  and  sent 
thither. 

29.  "The  treaty,  however,  was  interrupted  by  an  uneit-  Jtt*rtfl!f- 
pected  act  of  treachery  on  thepait  of  the  principal  chifef  ^^^J^i^ 
of  the  Hurons,^  who,  fearing  that  the  remnant  of  his  tribe  a  see  p.  at. 
mi^ht  now  be  left  dlgfenceless,  captured  and  killed  a  pdrty 

of  the  Iroquois  deputies  who  were  on  their  way  to  Mon- 

treal ;  and  as,  he'  had  the  address  to  make  the  Iroquois 

believe  that  the  crime  had  been  committed  at  the  instiga- 

tion  of  the  French  governor,  the  flame  of  war  again  broke 

out,  and  burned  more  fiercely  than  ever.     *The  froquois  ^JJ^^J^Am 

soon  after  made  a  descent  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,      vma. 

which  they  laid  waste,  and  carried  off  20Q  prisoners. 

30.  *In  this  extremity,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  »  ^SS?** 
oolcmy  was  threatened,  Denonville  was-  recalled,  and  the    fooemor. 
administration  of  the  government  was  a  second  time  in- 
trusted to  Count  Frontenac.     *0n  his  arrivar,in  1689,  he     1689. 
endeavored  to  open  a  friendly  negotiation  with  the  Iro.  ^^jUjJJgJJ* 
quois,  but  the  answer  which  they  returned  was'expressed     tffitkuu 
in  lofty  and  imbittered  terms.    Entertaining  great  respect    *^'*"*^* 
for  Frontenac  himself,  they  chose  to  consider  the  French    ^ 
governor,  whom  they  called  Father,  as  always  one  and  the 

same,  and  complained  that  his  rods  of  correction  had  been 
too  sharp  and  cutting.  The  roots  «of  the  tree  of  peace 
wlr'ch  had  been  planted  at  Fort  Frontenac  had  been 
withered  by  blooa,  the  ground  had  been  polluted  by 
treachery  and  falsehood,  and,,  in  haughty  language,  they 
demanded  atonement  |br  the  many  injuries  they  had  re- 
ceived. The  French  governor,  satisfied  that  nothing  could 
be  gained  by  treaty,  immediately  prepared  to  'renew  the 

contest.  •  ^^ 

65 
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AWALY8I8.  SI.  ^As  France  and  England  -were  now  engaged  io 
1.  De»fgmqr  WOT/  in  consequence  of  the  English  revolution  of  168S, 
^,gn^i'.  Fronteqae  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow  against  the 

ite?i5  ^m.   English,  on  whose  support  the  enemy  so  strongly  relied. 

andp  tad,  sJq  1690  he  fitted  out  three  expeditions,  one  against  f^ew 

1690.  York,  a  second  against  New  Hampshire,   and  a  tbiid 
tiru^i^med  ^^^inst  the   province  of  Maine.     "The  party . destined 

byhiifu     against  New  York  fell  .upon  Corlaer  or 'Schenectady,  and 
\muu     completely  surprised,  pillaged  and  burned  the  place.   The 
second,  party  burned  the  village  of  Salmon  Fallsy  oo  the 
borders  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  third  destroyed  the 
i'Ejf^tqf  settlement  of  Casco,  in  Maine.     '*The  M   alliens  of  the 
'^S^    French,  reassured  by  these  successes,  began  to  resume 
their  former  energy — ^the  remote  post  of  Michilimackinac 
was  strengthened,  and  the  French  were  gradually  gain- 
ing ground,  when,  from  a  new  quarter,  a  storm  arose 
which  threatened  the  very  existence  oC  their  power  is 
America^i 
s^Espedt-        32.  ^rhe   northern   Encrlish   colonies,  roused   by  the 
VuFtMdt    atrocities  of  the  French  and  their  savage  allies,  hsstilj 
prepared  two  expeditions  against  the  french,  oae  by  sea 
from  Boston  against  Quebec,  and  the  other  by  land  froo 
•.Tvte ««?)«-  New  York  against  Montreal.     •The* first,  under  Sir  Wil- 
QtSS^  Ham  PhippS)  captured  all  the  French  posts  in  Acadia  and 
Newfoundland,  with  several  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
had  arrived  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  Quebec  before  asy 
tidings  of  its  approach^  had  been  received.     The  fortifica- 
tions, of  the  city  were  hastily  strengthened,  and  when  the 
b.  Oct  le.    summons^  to  surrender  was  received,  it  was  returned  witk 
a  message  of  defiance.     After  an  unnecessary  delay  of 
two  days,  a  landing  was  effected,  but  the  attacks  both  br 
land  and  by  water  were  alike  unsuccessfuU  and  the  Ene- 
lish  were  finally  reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of 
0.  Sot. «.    abandoning  the  place,'  and  leaving  Uieir  cannon  and  am- 
"TAgairut  munition  m  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     ''The  expeditioB 
d.  Seep. 9301  against  Montreal  was  alike  unsuooeasfuL' 

1691.  33.  'In  the  following  year  the  French,  settlenaents  oo 
ft  EMedUton  the  Sorel  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Mohawks  and  Eng- 

^^S-,    'ish  under  the  xx>mmand  of  Major  Schuyler  of  Albany, 
who,  after  some  partial  successes,  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw, and  the  Grovernor  of  Canada  no  longer  entertained 
f.  Conduct y  any  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  colony.     'After  several 
andd^tnni-  ycsrs  of  ^partial  hostilities,  during  which  the  enemy  made 
Fnnttmfc.  frcquent   proposals  of  peace,  to  which,   however,  little 
credit  was  'attached,  as  their  deputies,  encouraged  by  the 
10  ErpeduKm  English,  gradually  assumed  tf  loftier  tone  in  their  de- 
^x/STJer/?  mand^,  Frontenas  at  length  determined  to  march  hif 
'S^S^^    whole  force  into  the  enemy's  territory.     ^*Departing  fiop 
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MoDtreql  in  the  summer  of  1696,  he  proceeded  to  Fort    i69<l* 

FroDtenac,  whence  he  oro»ed'  Lake  Ontario  ib  canoes,  

ascended  the  Oswego  river,  passed  through  Ononda^ 
Liake,  and  arrived  at  the  principal  fortress  of  the  enemy, 
which  he  found*  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Onondagas  had 
retreated^  and  ^e  French,  having  laidVaste  their  terri- 
tory and  -that  of  the  Cayugas,  returned  to  Montreal ;  but 
the  Iroquob  rallied,  and  severely  harassed  them  in  their  > 
retreat.  ,     ' 

34.  'The  Iroquois  continued  the  War  with  various  sue-    »1697. 
cesS)  until  the«conclusion  of  peace*  between  France  and    see  p.  aoo. 
England,  when,  deprived  of  aid  from  the  English,  and  jeaL  ^'t^SISei^ 
ous  of  the  attempts  of  the  latter  to  enforce  certain  claims  SSu^SSe* 
of  sovereignty  over  their  territory,  they  showed  a  willing.  Fi^Sani 
ness  to  negotiate  a  separate  treaty  with  the  French.    The  ^  ^ro^w^- 
death  of  Frontenac,  in  1698,'  suspended  for  a  time  the  ne- 
gotiation, but  the  pacification  was  finally  effected  by  lus 
successor,  Callieres,  in  1700,  and  the  numeious  prisoners 

on  both  sides  were  allowed  to  return.     *The  natives,  pris- 1  Amomunt 
oners  to  the  French,  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege,  *"•""*****'*• 
eagerly  sought  their  homes,  but  the  greatter  part  of  the 
French  baptives  were  found  to  .have  contracted  such  an 
attachment  to  the  wild  freedom  of  the  woods,  that  ifothing 
could  induce  them  to  quit  their  savage  associates. 

35.  *In  1702  war  again  broke  out**  between  Franoe    b.  Qneeo 
and  England,  involving  in  the  -contest  their  transatlantic  '^'p.  mu 
colonies.     The  disasters  which  befel  the  French  arms  on  j^jJ^J^J^ 
the  continent,  compelled  the  mother  country  to  leave  her  ^'^^J^J^ 
colonies  to  their  own  resources,*  while  England,  elated    EMgiand. 
with  repeated,  triumphs,  conceived  the  design  of  embra- 
cing within  her  territory  all  the  French  possessions  in 
America.     *The  Iroquois  preserved  a  kind  of  neutrality      «.  tha 
between  the  contending   parties,  although  each  party     ^'^^^***^ 
spared  no  pains  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  its  favor. 

^hc  principal  operations  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  6.  Cfentumt 
allies  were  directed  mainly  ligainst  the  New  England  cqI-  widt^SSr 
onics.     After  several  expeditions  had  been  sent  by  the  JtimpSi^- 
English  against  the  more  eastern  Fiench  colonies,  a  pow,    *^S^itL 
erful   armament  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker,  was  at  length  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  Can-     1711. 
ada.     The  deepest  apprehension  pravailed.  among  the 
French  until  a  report  arrived,  yrhich  proved  ultimately 
correct,  thfU  the  invading  squadron  had  been  wreckttl 
near  the  mouth  of  the  St., Lawrence.*  *  *   cseep-m 

36.  'In  th^  mean  time  the  French  were  engaged  in  a   e  warbt- 
desperate  struggle  in  their  westerp  territory,  with, an  In-  wSSStmU 
dian  tribe  called  the  Outagamies,  oe  Foxes,  who  projected  ^^.**'*' 
a  plan  Sot  the  destruction  of  Detroit,  in  which  they  nearly 
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A1ULY8I8.  8UtX)eeded,  but  they  were  finally  irepulsed  by  the  Prendi 
and  th^ir  Indian  allies.   Retreating  fiom  Detroit,  the  Poxei 
€olleoted  their  forpes  on  th^  Fox  river  of  Green  Bay,  wiiere 
they  strongly  fortified  themselves ;  but  an  expeditioa  be- 
ing sent  against  them,  they  were  obliged  to  capitulale. 
The  remnant  of  the  defeated  nation,  however,  long  car- 
ried on  a  ceaseless  and  harasHing  warfare  against  the 
French,  and  rendered  insecure  their  comnwnication  with 
the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi. 
^SmSi      ^'^'  ^'^^  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  put  an  end  to  he*- 
^S^^  tilities  in  America,  after  which  time  Canada  enjoyed  a 
MfitoHMfiDi  long  period  of  unintern^ted  tranquillity.   Charlevoiz,  who 
^S^inS    visited  the  principal  settlements  in  17^Q  and  1721,  give^ 
1721.,   the  best  account  of  their  condition  at  this  period.     Que 
bee  then  contained  a  population  of  about  7000  inhabitant?, 
but  the  entire  population  of  the  colony  at  that  period  rs 
unknown.     The  settlements  were  confined,  principaDy, 
to  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  extending  a  short  distance  below  the  latter  place 
Above  Montreal  were>  only  d<itached  stations  lor  defence 
and  trade;     At  Fort  FrontenfLC  and  Niagara  a  few  aol 
diers.  were  stationed,  but  there  -were  apparently  no  traces 
of  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  either  of  thoee  places.    > 
feeble  settlement  was  found  at  Detroit,  and  at  Micfaili 
mackinac  a  fort,  surrounded  by  an  Indian  village.    On 
the  whole,  however,  it  appears  that,  west  of  Mootreal. 
there  was  nothing  at  this  time  which  could  be  called  a 
colony. 
^fSS!?S**     ^®-  '"^^^  subsequent  history  of  Canada,  down  to  die 
^^<"*'>^   .  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  English,  presents  few  events 
of  sufiieieitt  importance  to  require  more  than  a  paaaiii|r 
*SnwS!^  notice.     'The  wars  carried  on  between  France  and  Eng- 
^^SSJ^  1^^^  during  this  period,  and  Which  involved  their  Ameri- 
'■^jJiSJ^  can  possessions,  were  chiefly  confined  to  Nova  Sootia  ana 
the  adjacent  provilices,  while  Canada  enjoyed  a  happy 
exemption  from  those  eventful  vicissitudes  which  form  the 
materials  of  history.     The  French,  however,  graduallj 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  savage  tribes  by  which  tbey 
were  surrounded,  and  were  generdly  able  to  employ  tbcm 
against  the  English,  when  occasiDn  required. 
1731.         39.  *In  1731  the  French  erected  Fort  Frederic,  fnow 
FoSuSd   ^^^"^  Point,)  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain, 
Tiamdtrogm.  but  surrender^  it  to  the  English  under  Greneral  Amhent 
in  1759.     In  1756  they  erected  the  fortress  of  Ticonde- 
roga  at  the  mouth  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Grtorge.     Here 
s.  Ftorrof    occurred  the  memorable  defeat  of  General  Abercrorobie 
Fuuhvrg    in  1759,     "During  the  admhiistration  of  the  Marquis  do 
MdDuiuuM.')  Quesne,*  in  1754,  the  fort  bearing  his  name  was  erected 
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at  the  oonfluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,    1Y54, 
where  Pittsburgh  now  stands*    'The  French  were  like- 


wise encroaching  upon  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  been  l^^jS^SL 
ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718,  and  <irtfte*vS5 
in  the  west  they  were  attempting  to  complete  a  line  of 
forts  which  9hould  confine  the  British  colonists  to  the  ter- 
ritory  east  of  the  AUeghanies.     'These  encroachments  J^^ggJ 
irere  the  principal  cause  which  led  to  the  <<  French  and      »«•.» 
Indian  war/'  a  war  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  power  of  France  in  America,  and  the  transfer  of  her 
possessions  to  a  rival  nation.     An  account  of  that  war  has 
already  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  to  which 
we  refer^  iK>r  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Canada  a.8oep.ii7. 
diuing  that  eventful  period. 


CHAPTER  II 

EARLY  HIS+ORY  OP  LOTHSIANA. 


1.  *Havhig  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  French  in  •• 
Canada  down  to  the  time  of  the  final  'conquest  of  that  mSut^Sie 
country  by  Great  Britain,  we  now  go  back  a  few  years  to  ^^S^P^ 
notice  the  discoveries  and  settlements  made  by  the  French  ^'■*w*. 
in  the  valley  of  the  Missi^ippi,  during  the  period  of  which 

we  have  spoken ; — ^most  of  which  territory  also  passed 
under  the  power  of  England  ai  the  thne  of  the  final  trans- 
fer of  the  Freneh  possessions  in  Canada  and  Acadia. 

2.  *Soon  afler  the  establishment  of  the  French  in  Canada,  *  JJJJJ^J** 
several  Jesuit  missionaries,  mingling  worldly  policy  with   •JJJJ^ 
xaligious  enthusiasm,  with  the  double  object  of  winning 

0ouls  to  Christ  and  subjects  to  the  king  of  France,  pene- 
trated the  Indian  wilderness  bordering  on  Lake  Hufon,     1634. 
aod  there  established  several  missions,  »••  around  which  were  st^iir£& 
soon  gathered,  fjrom  the  rude  sons  of  the  forest,   throngs  ^'  i«n»tiafc 
of  nominal  converts  to  Christianity. 

3.  •The  mi^ioqaries  also  penetrated  the  territories  of  '  jJjJJX?** 
the  hostile  Iroquois  ;<"  but  aflei'  years  of  toil  and  suffering     e.  isss. 
they  were  wholly,  unsuccessful,  both  in  their  attempts  at 
christianizing  these  ruder  people,  and  in  their  efforts  to 
seduce  them  from  their  alliance  with  the  English.     'The   tk^^SuL 

Ejtty  establbhments  in  New  York  and  'on  the  bank&  of    «»*»»»«■«»• 
ake  Huron  were  broken  up,  and  the  latter  laid  in  ashes 
by  the  Ii^uois,  during  the  War  which  they  waged  with 
unrelenting  ferocity  against  their  Huron  brethren.'  7  pvuAer  ai- 

4.  'The  missionaries  then  directed  their  efforts  to  the  '^jSJ^r* 
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ANALYSTS,  tiibes  farther  westward,  and  in  1665  Father  Allou^< 
lf>f>K      ^  beyond  the  straits  of  Mackinaw,  ibund  himself 

a.,(PivQouo-  ^  ^  ^^^  canoe,  on  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Superior. 

oed  AJ  lo^a)  *Coasting>  alons  the  hiffh-  banks  and  "  pictured  rocks"  of 

a^SfOM   its  southern  shore,  he  «nter^  the  bay  of  CbegoHmegoti, 
b.  Sept     and  landed^  at  the  great  village  of  the  Chippe^as.     *AI. 

%m^^oom  ^^^^^  ^^t  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  ®^^''  before  seen  a  white 

'  man,  yet  they  listened  to  the  missiodary  with  reyereooe, 

and  soon  erected  a  chapel,  around  which  they  chanted 

their  morning  and  evening  hymns,  with  an  apparent  de. 

3.^piMonami  voutness  that^thc  white  man  seldom  imitates.     *The  mi^ 

d.  (Et-preo   ^^^  ^^  ^^*  £sprit,<*  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  waa  founded,  and 

e.  1M8.     three  years  Wer*  the  missionaries  Dablon  and  Marquette'^ 

f- (Market)  founded  ano^er  mission  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary,  betweea 

lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 
Hva-^o^       5.  *As  the  missionaries  were  active  in  exploring  the 
w^rtMird    country,  and  collecting  from  the  Indians  all  the  infonna. 
anespedSfon  tion  that  could  be  obtained,  it  was  not  long  before  they 
£%ov^.  heard  of  a  great  river  to  the  westward,  called  by  the  Al- 
gonquins  the  Mes-cha-ce-be,  a  name  signifying  the  Faiker 
of  Waters.     It  was  readily  concluded  that;  by  ascending 
this  river  to  its  source,  a  passage  to  China  might  be  found! 
^    and  that  by  jbllowing  it  to  its  mouth  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
1679.     would  be  reached,  and  in  1673  the  two  missioiiaries  Mar. 
quette  and  Joliet  set  out  from  Green  Bay  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  desired  discovery. 
thiim^mA     ^'  *  Ascending'  the  Fex  River,  whose  banks  were  in- 
d^off^ryor  habited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  same  name«  and  paaa- 
•tppi-      ing*"  thence  over  a  rid^e  of  highlands,  they  canoe  to  the 
».  June.     Wisconsin,  and  following  its  oourse,  on  the  17th  of  Junet 
^^   '    1673,  they  came  to  the  Mes-cha-ce-be,  called  also  in  the 
Iroquois  language  the  Mu-Msip-pi.   The  soil  on  the  bor- 
ders  of  the  stream  was  found  to  be  of  exoeeding  fertility, 
and  Father.  Marquette,  falling  on  his  knees,  offered  thanks 
to  heaven  for  so  great  a  discovery^ 
•  PamMfe       7.  'They  now  committed  them^lves  to  the  stream, 
Miuimtppt.  which  bore  them  rapidly  past  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri* 
the  Ohio,  and  'the  Arkansas,  at  which  last  they  stopped, 
where  they  found  Indians  in  the  possession  of  articles  of  Eu- 
ropean manufacture,  a  proof  that  they  had  trafficked  widi 
the  Spaniards  from  Mexico,  or  with  the  English  from  Yir- 
ginia..    Though  convinced  that  the  mighty  river  which 
they  had  discovered  must  jbave  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  yet  as  their  provisions  were  nearly  expended,  the 
i- July  17.    adventurers  resolved  to  return.^     Massing  up  the  Mb- 
rr%entwn.  gigg^ppj  y^[^  incredible  fatigue,  Aey  at  length  arrived  at 
the  Illinois,  which  they  ascended  till  they  reached  tks 
heights  that  divide  its  waters  from  those  whiich  enter  Lake 
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Michigan.     Thenqe  ^Marquette  returned  to  the  Miami    tW9. 

Indians,  to  resume  his  labors  as  a  missionary,  whil^  Joliet 

preceded  to  Quebec,  to  give  an  account  of  the  discorery 
to  Frontenae,  then  governor  of  Canada. 

6.  'Marquette  dying*  soon  after,  and  JoHet  becoming  a-Biv.i^ift 
immers^  in  business,  the  discovery  of  the  Great  Riv«F  ^fv^SSSSy 
seemed  almost  foi^tten,  when  attention  to  it  was  sud-  aTTS^^^ 
denljr  revived  by  another  Enterprising*  Frenchman.     Rob-    ^  ^•"* 
ert  de  La  Salle,  a  man  of  courage  and   perseverance, 
stimulated  -by  the  representations  of  Joliet,  repaired^  to,     b-  >*^- 
France  and  offered  his  services  to  the  king,  promising  to 
explore  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  if  he  were  provided 
'with  the  necessary  means.     'A  ship  well  manned  and   &  La  sun 
equipped  was  furnished  him,  and   accompanied  by  the    ^fySmoS? 
Chevalier  de  Tonti,  an  Italian  officep  who  had  joined 
him  in  the  enterprise,  he  sailed  from  Rochelle  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1678.  ^  1678.   . 

9.  'On  arriving  at  Quebec  he  proceeded  immediately  ••^JqJJJJJJ' 
to  Fort  Frontenae,  where  he  built  a  barge  of  ten  tons,  mdvoyMttn 
with  which  he  conveyed  his  party  across  Lake  Ontario,  '* 
''  The  first  ship  that  ever  sailed  oq  that  fresh  water  sea;'' 

after  which,  near  the  mouth  of  Tonnewanta  creek,  he 
constn^cted  another  vessel  which  he  called  the  Griffin,  (m 
board  of  which  he  embarked  in  August,  1679,  with  forty  auc.  r. 
men,  among  whom  was  Piither  Hennepin,  a  distinguished  ' 
Jesuit  missionary,  and  a  worthy  successor  of  the  vene- 
rated  Marquette.  Passing  through  lakes  £#rie,  St.  Clair, 
and  Huron,  he  stopped  at  Michilimackinac,  where  he 
erected  a  fort  of  the  same  name,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Green  Bay,  where  he  collected  a  cargo  of  furs,  which  he 
despf^tched  for  Niagara  in  the  Griffin,  but  which  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards. 

10.  *From  Green  Bay  he  proceeded  in  bark  canoes  4.  ftoom^ 
nearly  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  the  mouth    J^MgSn, 
of  St.  Joseph  River  built  a  fort,  which  he  called  Fort  1S55SJS/* 
Miami.     After  waiting  here  some  time  in  vain  for  the  ^SS^^Sua 
Griffin,   the  party  proceeded*  westward  to  the   Illinois       •^"''• 
River,  and  after  passing  down  the  same   beyond  Lake     ••  ^**»'  ■• 
Peoria  they  erected  a  fort,  which  La  Salle  named   Creve-     1680. 
cawy^  the  Broken  Heart,  indicating  thereby  his  disap-  ***  "*Sd***"* 
pointment  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  Griffin,  the  jeal-  cmve-k/ur ) 
ousy  of  a  portion  of  the  savages,  and  the  mutinous  spirit 
exhibited  by.  his  own  men.     *From  this  place  he  sent  out  s.  ArpM^v 
a  party  under  Hennepin  tO  explore  the  sources  of  the  ^^SSnipin. 
Mississippi. 

11.  'At  Fort  Creve-coBur  La  Salle  remained  until  the  •j/g'gg* 
succeeding  March,  when,  leaving  Tonti  and  his  mssx  %rcmadm. 
among  the  Illinois  Indians,  he  departed  for  Canada,  for 
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ASALvm.  the  purpose  of  laiaing  reoniits  and   obtaining  fonda. 
'"'ZrontrT  ^T^OT^^f  '^^T^  erecting  a  new  fort,  remained,  surropBded 
LtSuMtM^  by  hoslire  savages,  until  September,  wben  ke  was  obliged 
gtui.      to  abandon  his  positiob  and  retire  to  Lake  Miehigan,  on 
s.  mttaytf  whose  borders  he  passed  the  winter.    'In  the  mean  time 
^iSm^  the  small  party  under  Hennepin  had  aso^ided  the  Mis. 
sissippi  beyond  the  Falls  of  ^t.  Anthonif ,  and  had  beeo 
made  prisoners  by  the  Sioux,  by  Whom  they  were  veil 
treated.     At  the  expiration  of  three  montl»,  howerer, 
they  were  released,  when  they  descended  the  Mtamssippi, 
and  passed  up  the  Wisconsin,  whence  they  retonied  ta 
Canada. 
1682.         12.  *The  spring  of  1682  found  La  Salle  again  on  tbe 
tf  Jm  Mn&  ^'^^^^  ^^  the  Illinois.    ^Having  at  length  completed  a  small 
minoiB.     vessel,  he  sailed  down  that  tributary  till  he  reached  the 
m?iIjS!S»-  "  Father  of  Waters."     Floating  rapidly  onward  with  ^ 
.pS&SSin  current,  and  occasionally  landing  to  erect  a  eroaa,  and 
J^  proclaim  the  French  king  lord  of  the  country.  La  Salle 
passed  the  Arkansas,  where  Joliet  and  Marquette  had 
terminated  their  voyage,  but  still  tbe  stream  swept  on- 
ward, and  the  distaAce  appeared  interminable.     All  began 
to  despair  except  La  Salle,  who  encouraged  his  men  lo 
persevere,  and  at  length  the  mouths. of  the  MisaisBippi 
were  discovered,  discharging  their  enormous  volume  of 
turlnd  wafers  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
•^^J^fjgf       13.  *To  the  territories  through  which  La  Salle  had 
orai^if     passed,  he  gave  the  name  of  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  the 
•.  Hi9  return  reigning  monarch  of  France,  Louis  XIV.     *  Anxious  la 
flSSk^Srfo  communicate  in  person  his  discoveries  to  his  oountrymen, 
framee.     he  hastened  back  to  Quebec,  and  immediately  set  safl 
for  Hs  native  land,  where  he  was  received  with  many 
i.oreamm  marks  of  distinction.     ^He  had  nobly  redeemed  his  unm- 
•M^tV    ise,  and  given  to  his  sovereign  a  territory  vast  in  extent, 
and  unequalled  in  fertility  and  importance ;  which,  spaa- 
ning  like  a  bow  the  American  continent,  and  completely 
hemming  in  the  English  possession^,  might  have  rendered 
France  the  mistress  of  the  New  World. 
1£Q4.       »  14,  "Early  in  1684  preparations  were  made  for  cok>- 
^mjS^Sih  nizing   Louisiana,  and   in  July  La  Salle   sailed   from 
tSSfaiS^'  Rochelle  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with  four  ve»- 
fSjUSSta^t  ^'®  ^^^  *^^  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  and  everything 
TexM.     requisite  for  founding  a  settlement.     But  the  expeditioo 
1685.     failed  to  reach  the  point  of  its  destinaftion,  and  the  oolo- 
tv^^  nists  were  landed*  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Matagordt 
^«sjw«. and  in  Texas,  where  the  settlement  of  St.  Louis  was  formed. 
^ihBMtu^  'After  two  years  had  been  passed  here,  during  whidi 
jgg,^      time  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  dtsov 
b.  jm  i&    ^61*  the  Mississippi,  La  Salle  departed^  with  sixteen  men 
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ior  the  purpoee  of  traTeUing  by  la«d  to  the  niiaoi%  but  od 
the  route  he  ww  ahot*  by  a  disoontented  soldier,  near  a 
western  branch  of  Trinity  River.  Although  the  settle- 
noent  at  MatagonU  was  soob  after  broken  up  by  the  Indi- 
ans, yet  as  the  standard  of  France  had  first  been  planted 
there,  Texas  was  thenoeforth  obimed  as  an  appendage  to 
Louisiana. 

15.  'For  seyeral  years  after  the  death  of  La  Salle^  the  l 

few  French  who  had  penetrated  to  the  western  lakes  and   ifHtSmt 
the  Mississippi,  were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  as   "SJmn* 
their  numbers  were  unequal  to  the  laborious  task  of  culti-    '^'•Mfni- 
vating  the  soil,  trading  in  furs  became  their  principal  oc- 
cupation.    'A  small  military  post  q^)ears  to  have  been  a>  ''''"'glf 
maintained  in  Illinois,  many  years  after  its  establishment  '^MMtf 
by  Tonti  and  La  Salle,  and  about  the  year  1685  a  Jesuit  ESaStS 
mission  was  established  at  Kaskaskia,  the  oldest  perma- 
nent European  settlement  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and.  long 

after  the  central  point  of  French  colonization  in  that 
western  region. 

16.  'After  the.  treaty  of  Ryswick,  whicH  closed  King  a  ogter  «• 
IVilliam's  War,  the  attention  of  the  French  government  'SStSSIt 
was  again  called  to  the  subject  of  eftectuidly  colonic  mSiSm!^ 
zing  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  in  1698  Lemolne     1698. 
D'Iberville,  a  brave  and  intelligent  French  officer,  sought 

and  obtained  a  commission  for  planting  a  colony  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory  which  La  Salle  had  dis- 
covered, and  ioT  opening  a  direct  trade  between  France 
and  that  country.     ^Sailing  in  October  with,  four  ves-  ^^^gSjjf 
sels,  a  company  of  soldiers,  and  about  two  hundred  emi-   , 
grants,  and  having  been  joined,  on  his  voyage,  by  a  ship 
of  war  from  St.  Domingo,  in  January,  1699,  he  anchored*'     1699. 
before  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa,''  near  which  he  found  the  J^^J!^ 
Fort  of  Pensacola,  which  had  recently  been  established      p^m 
by  a  body  of  Spaniards  from  Vera  Cruz. 

17.  ^Proceeding  thence  farther  westward,  D'Iberville  ^S!^9^ 
landed  on  the  Isle  of  Dauphine,  at  the  eastern  extremity  ctmmnf.a^ 
of  Mobile  Bay,  discovered  the  river  Pascagoula,  and,-  on  mi^rnti 
the  second  of  March,  with  two  barges  reached  the  Mis-  "" 
siasippi,  which  hcui  never  before  been  entered  from  the 
sea.  Having  proceeded  up  the  stream  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Jldd  Riveri  returning  he  entered  the  bayou 
which  bears  his  name,  passed  through  Lakes  Maurepaa 
and  Pontchartrain,**'  and  erected  .a  fort  at  the  head  of  the  ^^JS^ 
Bay  of  Biloxi,  around  which  jie  collected  the  colonists,  ^' 
whom  he  placed  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Bien- 
ville,  and,  on  the  ninth  of  May .  following,  sailed  for  ^  ^ 
Fiance.  •Thus  began  the  colonization  of  Lower  Louis-  gMr^ 
iana.    But  the  nature  ot  the  soil,  the  warmth  of  the  di-  VSteSm- 
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AMALTBM.  mate,  aad  the  charaoter  of  tlie  oolonists,  made  prosperitr 
1701.     innposBible.      On  this  return  of  Iberville,  in  December 
1.  setaemttu  1701,  he  found  only  150^  of  ihe  colonists  alive.      'The 
qfAi4ip<ma.  unhealthiness  of  the  post  at  Bflo3ti  induced  him  to  rt- 
mdve  the  colony  to  the  western  bank  of  Mobile  river; 
a.  In  17QS.    and  thus  commenoed^  the  first  Euix)pean  settlement  to 
Alabama. 
^J^SSh'^     ^^'  ^'^^  situation  and  prospects  of  the  French  odonists 
iSeillSuatkm  of  Louisiana  at  this  period  are  thus  described  by  Bancroft : 
^(ffrnSSk  **  Louisiana,  at  this  time,  was  little  more  than  a  wilder- 
{SSSmaat  D^ss,  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  French  king.     In  its  whole 
M$  ftrtod.  [x>rdBr8  there  were  scarcely  thirty  families.     The  oolooiflli 
were  unwise  in  their  objects ; — searching  ft»r  pearls^  far 
the  wool  of  the  buffalo,  or  for  productive  mines.     Their 
scanty  number  was  dispersed  on  discoveries,  of  amcmg  the 
Indians  in  quest  of  iurs.     There  was  no  quiet  agricultural 
industry.     Of  the  lands  that  were  occupied,  the  coast  of 
Biloxi  is  as  sandy  as  the  desert  of  Lybia ;  the  soil  ob 
Dauphine  Island  is  meagre ;  on  the  Delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  a  fort  had  be^i  built,  Bienville  and  fats  few 
soldiers  were  insulated  and  unhappy, — at  the  mercy  of 
the  rise  of  waters  in  the  river ;  and  the  buzz  and  sting  of 
musquitoes,  the  hissing  of  the  snakes,  the  cries  of  alligft. 
tors,  seemed  to  claiin  that  the  country  should  stiU,  for  a 
ffeneration,  be  the  inheritance  of  reptiles, — ^while  at  the 
fort  of  Mobile,  the  sighing  of  the  pines,  and  the  hopel 
character  of  ^e  barrens,  warned  the  emigrants  to 
homes  farther  inland." 
■  gTtoggr      19.  *  While  the  English*  colofiies  east  of  the  AJlegbames 
cmmd    continued  to  increase  in  prosperity,  Louisiana,  so  long  as 
^LMfMono.^  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  France,  was  doomed  to 
1712.     struggle  with  misfortune.    *In  1712,  Louis  XTV.,  weaiy 
h.  seiit.  14.   of  fruitless  efforts  at  colonization-,  and  doubtless  glad  to  re- 
H^mffi^  lieve  himself  of  a  burden,  granted"  to  Anthony  Crazat, 
gfSSSti   &  wealthy  merchant,  the  exclusive  trade  of  Louisiaoa 
^'^^"«*      for  twelve  years,  t  But  although  the  plans  of  Crozat 
were  wisely  conceived,  yet  meeting  with  no  success  in 
establishing  commercial  relations  with  the  neighboring 
Spanish  provinces,  and  the  English  managing  to  retain  the 
principal  control  of  the  Indian  trade,  he  became  weary  of 
his  grant,  and  in  1717  surrendered  all  his  privileges. 
1717,     'At  this  period  all  the  FrMich  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  in- 
VjSSSmm  c^u^^i'^  those  of  every  age,  sex,  and  color,  didtiot  exceed 

*i  1717.     seven  hupdred  persdhs. 
Ji^ff%6     2^-  •Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Crozat,  still  the 
J&JI^SSai  pi'CMpc<^^^6  commeiteiaf  importance  of  Louisiana,  and  tha 
mtMmmh:  mineral  resources  which  that  region  was  sui^wsed  to  coo- 
^^"*^   tain,  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  the  French  people,  and 
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in*  September,  1717,  the  Western  Gon^Miny,  or,  as  it  is    1T1T« 

itsaally  called,  the  Miasissippi  Cbnlpany,  instituted  under 

the  auspices  of  John'I^aw,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Paris,  re- 
oeived,  for  a  term  of  twenty-seyen  •  years,  a  complete 
monopoly  of  the  trade  and  mines  of  Louisiana,  with  all  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  country,  except  the  bare 
nominal  title,  which  was  retained  by  the  king.  *In  Atigust  1718* 
of  the  foUowing  year,  eight  hundred  emigrants  arrived  at  ^v. 
Dauphine  Island,  some  of  whom  settled  around  the  bay  of  ^JSSS°'^ 
Biloxi,  others  penetrated  to  the  infiuit  hamlet  of  New  g^^ 
Orleans,*  which  had  already  been  selected  by  Bienville  as 
the  emporium  of  the  French  empire  of  Louisiana ;  and 
others^  among  whom  was  Du  Pratz,  the  historian  of  the 
colony,  soon  after  proceeded  to  Fort  Rosalie,  which  had 
been  erected  in  1716  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Natchez.' 

21.  *In  1719^  during  a  war*  with  Spain,  Pensacola  was     1719. 
c^tured,i>  but  within  seven  weeks  it  was  recovered^  by  a.  sm  p.  av. 
the  Spaniards,  who  in  their  turn  attempted  to  conqtier  the    ^'^^^ 
Feench  posts  on  Dauphine  Island  and  en  the  Mobile.  ^  ^ar  wm 
Pensacola  was  soon  after  again  conquered  by  the  French,      ^f""^ 
but  the  peace  of  1721  restored  it  to  ^pain,  and  the  River     1721. 
Perdido  afterwards  remained  the  dividing  line  between 
Spanish  Florida  and  French  Louisiana.     *But  by  this  ».Bigwg<jf 
time  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Mis-   wtppt  oom- 
aissippi  Company,  which,  sustained  only  by  the  fictitious      '*^' 
wecdth  wluch  the  extravagant  credit  system  of  Law  had 
created,  lost  its  ability  to  carry  out  its  schemes  of  coloniza* 

ticm  when  that  bubble  burst,  and,  with  its  decaying  great- 
ness, the  expenditures  for  Louisiana  mostly  ceased.  *The  %^^|^^J^ 
odium  now  attached  to  the  Company  was  extended  to  the  jC^^^F 
colony.  The  splendid  visions  of  opulence  and  the  gay 
dreams  of  Elysian  happiness,  which  had  been  conjured  up 
by  the  imaginative  French,  in  the  delightful -savannas  of 
the  Mississippi,  were  destined  to  give  place  to  gloomy  re- 
presentations of  years  of  toil  in  a  distant  wilderness,  re- 
warded by  poverty, — and  of  loathsome  marshes,  infested 
by  disgusting  reptiles,  and  generating  the  malaria  of  dis- 
ease and  death. 

22.  *Yet  the  colony,  now  firmly  planted,  was  able  to     1722. 
survive  the  withdrawal  of  its  accustomed  resources  and  ^  'SSnS!^ 
the  disgrace  in  which  it  was  innocently  involved,  although  "^SSSmSir* 
it  had  many  serious  difficulties  to  encounter.     Petty  wars 

broke  out  with  the  natives ;  the  settlements,  widely  sepa- 
r&ted,  could  afibrd  little  assistance  to  each  other ;  agricul- 
ture' was.  often  interrupted,  followed  by  seasons  of,  soai^ 

*  A  mUuy  bafe  tn^ueito  hKf  been  cnoted^«e.ia  1717.    floe  p.  488. 
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ANJOiTsis.  city ;  «nd  soenes  of  riot  ai|d  vebellioQ  oooarred  naaang  iSm 


1 7<20      Ff^i^ch  themselves.     ^In  1729  the  Fieneh  post  at  Nafteha 

LMn^ion  ^^  entirely  destroyed  by  the  ladian  tribe  which  h$^ 

^'wrS*^  given  its  name  to  the  place.     The  commandant  of  this 

iSZhm.     post.  Stimulated  by  avarice,  demanded  of  the  Natclies  the 

site  of  their  principal  .village  for*  a  plantation.  •  Irritaled 

by  oft  repeated  aggressions,  the  Indians  plotted  revenge. 

Chi  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  November  they  ooUecled 

around  the  dwellings  of  the  French ;  the  signal  was  giTeo, 

the  massacre  began,  and  before  noon  the  settlement  vras 

in  ruins.     The  women  and  children  were  spared  iat 

menial  services;  only  two  white  men  were  saved;  the 

rest,  including  the  commandant,  and  numbering  neariy 

two  hundred  souls,  'perished  in  the  slaughter. 

^SSSS^     2Q.  'The  French  from  the  Illinois,  horn  ^ew  Orleuis, 

cjjsiiM^^  and  the  other  settlements,  aided  by  the  Choctas,  Km^^^^mmI 

NoMAttvoe.  to  avenge  their  murdered  countrymen.     In  January  Ibl- 

1730.     lowing  the  Choctas  surprised*  the  camp  of  the  Natcdwi^ 

•.  j«a. ».    liberal  the  French  captives,  and,  with  but  trifling  loss 

on  their  own  side,  routed  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter. 

!».  Fieb.  8.    A  French  detachment,  arrivinff^  in  February,  completed 

the  victory  and  dispersed  the  I^atches,  some  of  whom  fled 

to  the  neighboring  tribes  for  safety,  others  czxMsed  the  Mis- 

1781.     sLBsippi,  whither  they  were  pursued,— their  retreais  wen 

broken  up,  and  the  remnant  of  the  nation  nearly  extemi- 

nated.     The  head  chief,  called  the  Great  Sun,  and  mora 

than  four  hundred  prisoners  were  shipped  to  Hispaniola, 

1732.     and  sold  as  slaves. — ^*Ih  1732  the  Mississippi  Company  ie> 

iL  jflwiMiiiif  l"^<iu^^*  i^  chartered  rights  to  Louisiana ;  and  juris. 
ooHtfony.   diction  over  the  country,  and  control  of  ite  oommeres^ 
^  iTtnSf'^  again  reverted  to  the  king.     *The  population  then  num- 
bered about  five  thousand  whites,  and  perhaps  half  that 
number  of  blacks. 
\h%cmmm      ^'  *^^^  Ohickasas,  claiming  jurisdiction  over  an  ex- 
tensive region,  had  ever  been  opposed  to  Froich  settle- 
ments in  Sie  country :  they  had  incited  the  Natdaes  to 
hostilities,  and  had  idB&rded  an  asylum  to  a  body  of  them 
after  their  defeat :  they  also  interrupted  the  oonmiunica- 
tions  between  Upp^  and  Lower  Louisiana  ;  and  thus,  by 
aLnafSSt  ^^^^^^9  Weakened  the  empire  of  the  French.     *It  was 
jgrjwy    therefore  thought  necessary  to  humble  this  powerful  tribe» 
'""y^    and  the  French  government  planned  the  scheme  and  gave 
the  directions  for  an  invasion  of  the  Chickasa  territoiy. 
1;786.     Accordingly,  early  in  1736,  after  two  years  had  been 
devot^  to  preparations,  the  whole  force  of  the  aouthem 
eokoy,  under  the  command  of  BienviUe,  then  goTeiPor, 
was  orderedl  to  assemble  in  the  land  of  the  Chic^asas  by 
<-g^  the  10th  of  May  following,  where  D'Aitagu^te,'  the 


I 
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OGikiunandant  of  the  northern  poets,  at  the  head  of  all  his    17M. 
troops,  was  expected  to  jom  them.  . 

Se.  'The  youthful  D'Artagaette,  at  the  head  of  about  ^-^^ 
fifty  French  soldiers  and  more  than  a  thousand  Red  men,  tyjmgiMiu. 
reached  the  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  evening  before 
the  appointed  day,  whpre  he  remained  until  the  20th, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Bienville  ;  but  hearing  no  tidings 
of  him,  he  was  induced  by  the  impatience  of  his  Ipdian 
allies,  to  hasaurd  an  attack  on  the  Chickasa  forts.     Two 
pf  these  were  captured ;  hut  while  attacking  the  third, 
the  brave  commandant  was  wounded,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.     Checked  by  this  disaster,  the  In- 
dian  allies  of  die  French  precipitately  fled  and  abandoned  • 
the  enterprise. 

26.  "Five  days  later,  Bienville  arrived'  at  the  head  of    »-May». 
a/iumerous  foice  of  French,  Indians,  and  negroes,  but  in  ^JmSSSS 
vain  attempted  to  surprise  the  enemy.     The  Chickasas  ^SnSwtU 
were  strongly  intrenched ;  an  English  flag  waved  over   cwofcaMw. 
their  fort ;  and  they  were  assisted  in  their  defence  by  four 
English  traders  from  Virginia.     A  vigorous  fl^ault  was 

made,  and  continued  nearly  four  hours,  wh«i  the  French 
and  their  allies  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two 
thousand  men.  The  dead,  and  many  of  the  wounded, 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  skirmishes  followed  this  defeat,  but  on  the 
29th  the  final  retreat  began,  and  in  the  last  of  June  Bien- 
ville  was  again  at  New  Orleaiti. 

27.  "Three  years  later,  more  extended  preparations     1739. 
were  made  to  reduce  the  Chickasas.     Troops  from  the  %^^^ 
Illinois,  from  Montreal,  and . Quebec,  with  Huron,  Iro-  '^cm^um* 
quois,  and  Algonquin  allies,  made  their  rendezvous  in 
Arkansas;   while  Bienville,  having  received   aid  from 
France,  advanced  at  the  head  of  nearly  three'  thousand 

men,  French  and  Indians,  and  built  Fort  Assumption,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Memphis*  in  Tennessee.     *Here  ^Sm^!m&% 
the  whole  army  assembled  in  the  last  6f  June,  and  here     Mua. 
it  remained  until  March  of  the  following  year  without  at-     1740. 
tempting  any  thing  against  the  enemy,  sufiering  greatly 
firom  the  ravages  of  disease  and  scarcity  of  provisions. 
*When,  finally,  a  small  detachment  was  sent  into  the  "•  ^^SJ^ 
Chickasa  country,  it  was  met  by  messengers  soliciting 
peace,  which  Bienville  gladly  ratified,  and  soon  afler  dis- 
banded his  troops.   *Yet  the  peace  thus  obtained  Was  only  •.FMMtan 
nominal ;  for  the  Chickasas,  aided  by  the  EngHsh,  kept     "^''*^ 


»  JMnnpto  te  in  Shidfbj  ooimty,  ToimMBoe,  tai  ttM  noifa-weft  001^  Itlidta* 

ttod  <m  ft&  dertfeed  bluif  on  ttw  Mliwiwrfppi  Btrtr,  tamnediataly  Mow  the  mmgrtli  of  Wol^  oc 
Lonabfttehie  Blrer. 
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AjuLTsia  the  French  at  a  distance^  and  eoritinu^  to  harass  their 

settlements  for  many  years. 
^JqSSSy  '    ""^^  'Except  the  occasional  difficulties  with  the  Chicka- 
^iMuuiaM.  sas,  Louisiana  now  enjoyed  a  long  season  of  general  tran- 
quillity and  comparative  prosperity,  scarcely  interrupted 
a.  See  pp.  sos  by  the  **^  War  of  the  Succession,"*  no^  yet  by  the  ''  Freoch 
b. seeprTMT  *^^  Indian  WarJ"  which  raged  so  fiercely  between  the 
aodssf.     more  northern  colonies  of  France  and  England.     'Yet 
w  aSSoflSfS  the  treaty  of  1763*  made  a  great  change  in  the  prospects 
*^5^     of  Lfouisiana.     France  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  war, 
and,  at  its  close,  was  compelled  to  cede  to  England  not 
only  all  Canada  and  Acadia,  but  most  of  Louisiana  also. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  western  limits  of  the  Britiish 
possessions  in  America  were  extended  to  the  Mississippi 
River — following  tbat  river  from  its  source  to  the  river 
Iberville,  and  thence  passing  through  Lakes  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     On  the  eastern 
bank  of  .the  Mississippi,  France  saved  from  the  grasp  of 
England  only  the  city  and  islandf  of  New  Orleans,  and 
even  these,  the  centre  of  her  power  in  that  region,  to- 
gether with  the  vast  but  indefinite  western  Louisiana,  she 
foolishly  ceded  away  to  Spain. 
9.cmue9thas      29.   'Thls  latter  kingdom,  jealous  of  the  increasing 
BlJSffto^Mfee  power  of  the  British  in  America,  and  alarmed  for  the  safety 
^StgSSS  of  her  own  posilessions  there,  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
^wdhSSn  Fituice  in  the  summer  of  1761,  and,  in  the  following  win- 
«<^"      ter,  had  broken  off  friendly»communications  with  England. 
These  proceedings  were,  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war 
1762.     by  England  against  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  January,* 
c.  Jan.  4.     1762,     ^Before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Spain  sufifered 
^'fSSby^'  roany  severe  losses,  among  which  was  the  important  city 
^p«"»-     of  Havanna, — the  key  to  her  West  India  and  Mexican 
•j^2E3JS?  possessions.     *In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  soon  followed, 
«j^««r^  Spain,  in  order  to  recover  Havanna,  was  obliged  to  cede 
lanato     the  FloHdas  to  England.     To  compensate  her  for  this 
^^'^      loss,  occasioned  by  espousing  Uie  quarrels  of  France,  this 
latter  power,  by  a  secret  article  signed  the  s^me  day  with 
the  public  treaty,  agreed  to  surrender  to  Spain  all  the  re- 
maining  portion  of  Louisiana  not  ceded  to  England.     This 
closing  article  of  the  treaty  deprived  France  of  all  her  pos- 
sessions  on  the  continent  of  North  America.:^ 


*  Bt  Mme  wiiteve  this  is  celled  the  peace  of  "  1782."  The  prc1iml]iax7  articles  were  signed 
Not.  81, 1762.    The  deflnidTe  treaty  was  opncluded  Feb.  10, 1763. 

f  What  Is  often  mehtioned  id  history  a^  the  "  Island  of  Orleans,"  is  that  strip  of  land  irliich 
ipas  formed  into  an  inland  by  the  bayou  or  channel  of  Ibenille,  which  formerly  flowed  tram. 
the  Mississippi  into  the  nnaU  river  Anit^,  and  thence  into  Lake  Mau/epas.  But  tliis  tract  Is 
now  ne  lonser  an  iRland,  except  at  hig)k  flood  of  the  Misdssippi.    See  note,  IbervHU^  p.  283. 

X  Lnglaad,  howefer,  gave  up  to  France  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  ahd  MigueU^n,  near 
Newfoundland,  and  also  the  islands  of  Uaxtinloo,'  QuadalooiM,  Uarigalante,  Deeinule,  and 
at  liuoin,  in  the  West  Indies. 
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80.  ^Tliis  affaBgement  was  for  some  time  kept  secret    ITM* 
ffom  the  inkabitanta  of  Louidiana,  and  when  it  was  first 


made  known  by  l)'Abadie,  the  governor,  in  1764,  so  great  \f^!SSS!i 


an  aversion  had  the  colonists  to  the  Spanish  government  "iSonySS 
that  the  constiomation  was  general  throughout  the  province.  ^^^ 
'Spain,  however,  neglected  for  some  years  to  take  full     sptmiah 
possession  of  the  country,  and  until  1769  the  administnu   f  Delayer 
tion  remained' in  the  hands  of  the  French,  although,  in  the  taSSpmm 
previous  year,  the  court  of  Madrid  had  sent  out  as  gover-    'SUmtt^ 
nor,  Don  Antonio  D'Uiloa.     'In  1769  Ulloa  was  replaced   t.  o'juo^ 
by  the  Spanish  general,  O'Reilly,  by  birth  an  Irishman,    ^^^^ 
who  brought  with  him  a  for^^e  of  four  thousand  men  for     • 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Louisianians  to  submission, 
should  resistance  to  the  Spanish  authorities  be  attempted*. 

31 .  ^Although  the  more  determine  talked  of  resistance,  A^ 
yet  the  troops  landed  without  opjfk}sitiQn,.and  O'Reilly  be-  ^^ 
gan  his  administration  with '  a  show  of  mildness  that  did 
much  to -calm  the  excitement  of  the  people.  §oon,  how* 
ever,  his  vindictive  disposition  was  manifested  in  the  im* 
prisonment  and  execution  of  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guisjhed  men  of  the  colony,  who^  had  manifested  their 
attachment  to  France  before  the  arrival  of  O'Reilly  ;  and 

so  odious  did  the  tyranny  of  this  despot  become,  that  large 
numbers  of  the  population,  among  them  many  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  plapters,  emigrated  to  the  French 
colony  of  St.  Domingo.. 

32.  *In  1770  O'Reilly  Was  recalled,  and  under  a  sue  •^BitrMma. 
cessioil  of  more  enlightened  governors,  Louisiana  again 

began  to  increase  in  population  and  resources.     *The  *d5^olt 
country  continued  to  enjoy  undisturbed  repose  during  ^SSSSn, 
most  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  until,  in 
1779,   Spain  took  part»  in  the   contest    against  Great  •^^p**- 
Britain.     'Galvez,  then  governor  of  Louisiana,  raised  an  ^^uatva 
army  with  which  he  attacked  and  gained  possession  of  the   '^HHh^ 
British  .posts  at  Natchez  and  Baton  Rouge,  and. -those  on 
the  rivers  Iberville  and  Amhe.     'In.  1780  the   post  of     1781. 
Mobile  fell  irito  his  hands ;  and  early  in  the  following  ^^HiJS* 
ye&Tj  after  obtaining  aid  from  Havana,  he  jsailed  against  •^'^588?*' 
Pcnsacola.     Being  overtaken  by  a  furious  tempest,  his 
fleet  was  dispersed  ;  but,  sailing  again,  he  effected  a  land- 
ing on  the  island  of  Santa  ^osa,  where  he  erected  a  fort, 
and  soon  afler,  with  his  fleet,  entered  the  Bay  of  Pensa- 
cola.     The  English  then  abandoned  the  city  ancl  retired 
to  Fort  George,  which  General  Campbell,  the  command- 
ant, defended  for  some  time  with  ^reat  valor.  ^  But  the    b^Majs. 
powder  magazine  having  exploded,''  the  principal  redoubt   «  mv  io. 
was  demolished,  and  Campbell  found  himself  under  the  ia^JSdi 
necessity  of  surrendering.  *    *By  this  conquest  West  Florida    ^!^^ 
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ATOLLTBia.  ntmroed  under  the  doininiQiix>f  Spain,  add  at  the  dose  of 
1783%     ^  ^^^  ^^®  posseMon  of  the  two.Floridas,  witb  eAlaige4 
liinits>  was  ratified  to  her  by  treaty.* 
^'SSUb^      89.     'Few  events  of  importance  occurred  in  Lofoisuaa 
mA^i^Si  ^^  ^®  close  c^  the  Amdrican  Reroludon  until  17^ 
%.       when  Spain  ceded  to  fhe  United  States  the  free  navigatxn 
of  the  Mississippi,  witfi  a  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans 
for  produce  and  merchandize,  to  continue  for  three  yean, 
or  until  an  equivalent  estaUishment  should  be  assigned 
them  on  another  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
^tSsSSS^  'C)aiondelet,  the  Spanish  governor/  knowing  the  great 
tfDM^i^V'  value  of  these  privileges  to  the  Western  States,  had  ibr 
some  time  entertained  the  design  of  separating  the  easteni 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  rest  of  the  Union,  and 
*>  ^SSyHS*'  uniting  it  to  Louisiana.     *But  the  treaty  with  Spain,  if  its 
^MfyariTM.  stipulations  should  be  fulfilled,  would  destroy  all  his  hc^ses 
of  accomplishing  this  scheme  ^  as  he  knew  that  the  people 
of  the  west,  afler  obtaining  what  was  so  indispensable  to 
their  prosperity^  would  no  longer  have  any  motive  in  lis- 
V^IfcMy  tening  to  his  insidious  proposals.     *The  treaty  fiutber 
Aec9  •coiom!  guarantied  to  the  United  States  possession  of  all  the  posts 
then  held  by  Spain  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Miastssippi, 
nordi  of  the  31st  parallel  of  latitude ;  but  these  Carandelet 
persisted  in  retaining^  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  as  a  raeaos 
of  accomplishing  his  plans» 
1797.         84.  *These  posts  were  surrendered  in  1797,  during  ths 
SmSST  ^iniBisti*ation  of  Gayoso  de  Lemoe,  who  had  succeeded 
ag^u<^  Carondelet,  but  the  Spanish  officers  still  continued  to  ia- 
tradc      fritage  on  the  rights  of  the  Americans,  and  in  1602  the 
a.octM.    Mississippi. was  entirely  closed*  to  the  American  trade. 
'(wjSfSSy  'These  measures  produced  great  excitement  in  the  Westera 
States,  and  a  proposition  was  made  in  Gangress  to  occupy 
'*  ^m^^  New  Orleans  by  force.     'Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Jet 
ferson,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  had  the  pru- 
dence and-  8a£;acity  to  adopt  a  wiser  course,  and  one  which 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  to  (he  American  Union  of  all 
Lfouisiana. 
*B^^       'On  the  first  of  October,  1800,  a  treaty,  called  the 
^MMj^Mtf  treaty  of  San  Ildephonso,  had  been  concluded  between 
M^S/pw^  France  and  Spain,  by  the  third  article  of  which  Louisiana 
*''SS%Sf^  was  receded  to  the  former  power.    This  cession  was  pur- 
**gj^*^  posely  kept  secret,  by  the  contracting  parties,  nearly  two 
year^ ;  and  when  Mr.  Jefierson  was  informed  of  it,  he 
conceived  the  possibility  of  purchasing  the  city  and  island 
of  New  Orleans  from  the  Frenoh  government,  and  thereby 
satisfyini?  the  demands  of  the  Western  States,  by  securinc 
wtaSSt^  ^o  them  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.    *In  March, 
*f»^S!i^    1803,  Mr.  Monroe  was  sent  to  France  conumssioned  with 
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full  powers  to  ^reat  for  the  purchase.     Mr.  Livingston,    1803, 

our  minister  thea  in  Paris,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  '^ 

'  negotiation. 

35.  'Unexpectedly,  Bonaparte,  then  at  the  head  of  the  ^'^^^^  ^ 
French  govemment,  proposed  to  cede  all  Louisiana,  in- 
stead of  a  single  town   and  -a  sfniall  extent  of  territory 

which  Mr.  Monroe  had  been  authorized  to  ask.     'Al.  *./^<^^ 
though  the  powers  of  the  American-  plenipotentiaries  ex-  fty  tk»  uwuti 
tended  only  to  the  purchase  of  the  French  possessions  on      ^^^' 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  offer  of  two 
milliQus  of  dollars  for  the  same,  yet  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  negotiating  for  all  Louisi- 
ana, with  the  same  limits  that  it  had  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain.     On  the  dOth  of  April  th6  treaty  was 
concluded;  the  United  States  stipulating  to  pay  fifteen 
million  dollars  for  the  purchase.     The  treaty  was  ratified 
by  Bonaparte  on  the  2'id  of  May,  and  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  on  the  21st  of  October  following. 

36.  'Although  Louisiana  had  been  ceded  to  France  in  '\^JJ5^ 
October,  1800,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  30th  of  November,  ^^^ 
1803,  that  France  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  then  fnmttane^ 
only  for  the  purpose  of  formally  surrendering  it  to  the  °  smn. 
United  States,  which  was  done  on  the  20th  of  September 

of  the  same  yecur.     ^From  that  moment,  when  Louisiana  *ij^^J!SSe^ 
became  part  of  the  American  Union,  the  interests  of  the  tfiouMmuk 
upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
were  Jiarmoniously  blended ;  the  vast  natural  resources 
of  that  riegion  of  inexhaustible  fertility  began  to  be  rapidly 
developed ;   and  an.  opening  was  made  through  which 
American  enterprise,  and  free  institutions,  have  since 
been  carried  westward  to  the  shores  of  the.  Pacific.    *The  ^S^jm^tfSm 
importance,  to  us,  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  can  ^^SH^SHul 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  in  considerations  of  national  2J!f '^jl^ 
greatness.    It  must  yet  give  us  the  command  of  the  com-    »y«^^ 
merce  of  two  oceans,  while  the  valley  of  the/  Mississippi,     ** 
so  long  held  in  colonial  abeyance,  so  little  valued'  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  seems  destined  to  become,  as  the 
centre  of  American  power — the  mistrbs»  of  thb  world. 


region. 
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HISTORY  OP  CANADA  UNDER  THE  ENGLISH. 

1.  'The  history  of  Canada,  subsequent  to  the  peace  of   ^JSOSh^ 
1763,  is  so.  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  United  ''SffiS-'" 
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BOOK   III. 


EARLY   FRENCH   SETTLEMENTS, 


FBESEKT  BRITISH  FHOTINCES  OF  IfORTH  AMERICA, 


MEXICO,  AND  TEXAS. 


TbtlpcttleBOf  NoTtb  Amakadflnnd  b;  dnu  BiHifai,  rmbniM  msn  thn  ■  ttM  )rt 

•oBth  hj  Uh  81.  Lnwiom,  ud  Ibe  gnat  Ehdn  of  ukw  u  te  vHtmid  ■■  tfa*  Idks  rf  tt* 
Wso^,  wtmHt  iha  dlTUBug  lliit  betwten  Uh  poueuiDiu  or  Xsgluid  ud  tba  UaiM  MOH 
IHWnai  WA  pvBUal  of  kU^ods  HMtinM  to  thi  anil  of  Vosa,  ud  th»  tfan^lH 
shaiHl  KetfemM  u  iHBtuiOe  OhU.  Tbi  naten  boBu'dvy  of  MU*  AiHcka  to  b  |rt 
tbawHo.aiUI  lap«t  UiillHDf  thalllitdivniiirnnloiwUiida.  Englnd  ud  Ka^i«- 
noe*  oonflMfaic  cUmi  to  tlM  Kiiaieni  portion  oT  lUi  wsMn  coait. 
TlM  vhDla  MM  elabiBd  bj  BriMlu  buohbis  Hi  ibgiit  tot  aitlUBia  if  •qoH*  mStm.    Ih 


tnd  more  popnloni  IbiD  ftlt  tte  oUisr  T«OThu«  iuiH«d,  ud  u«  tlu  prtudfal  waoct  c<  f^ 
panli  ftnn  Iho  motbu  connCrj^ 

Lonr  Cwiid*,  n  Cuwdi  £•«,  nnlaliu  u  tm  vt  mon  than  tm  bundnd  diaaaad 
•qnue  mll«i,  ftbovt  thna  tJiouiuid  of  vhkh  ■»  nppaid  to  ooutit  ot  laMm  ftul  vimi.  Ita 
nrfeot  of  Ih*  DurthorD  jnR  li  hlUj  ud  rockr,  ud  tha  ail  gannaUT  upiodiictln.  Tba  a4r 
fcitU*  tncl  of  uj  gnu  HtoDt  Ii  the  upper  portlan  ol  Uh  nllef  of  tfag  St.  lAsnne*,  mumJ 
big  dan  U»  iIt«  odI j  u  tkr  u  Cape  ToamMiit,  tUi|T  mllia  baJov  Qatbrc,  and  ntTJV 
aaflttwilcftin^mllaitosMlh  OD  theDmlliaieaf  tbarliar.  Tb«  )■  a  •baUar  plik  « 
■ba  inUi  itdi  of  tha  St.  Lawranei. 

Dppar Canada,  Hiparaled  from  Lomr  Canada I17  tba  0«a«a  Blm,  hai  no  diOiilb  luuaiT 
on  (ha  mat,  hut  ti  ganeraa^  coniidanid  to  Mland  to  tbi  haadi  of  tba  anaai  whleb  kn  liB 
Laka  BspHlor.  Tba  wbole  of  tUi  tarrttor;  amlahii  u  aira  of  aboat  oh  bBBdnd  ami  Wl 
IfaonvBd  Htura  mOaa,  altbongh  tba  mil;  nttlad  pertka  la  tbat  eanlabiad  betvaan  tba  aaAia 
mail  of  Uka  Hum  and  tba  Ottawa  Blra^.  Uppar  Canada  anjara  a  idlsHla  "  -'■'T 
mUdar  than  tha  Imat  pnrbiaa ;  and  tha  aoU,  aapadallr  In  tba  aitlW  dtatrfata  walk  tt 
lakaa  Erta  and  OnBrto,  b  lOMtaJIj  prodwtlTe,  althoo^  aacHUaiaUa  bKta  an  U^  at 
"»dr 


PART    I. 

EARLY  PRENOH  SETTLEMENTS,  AND  PRESENT 
BRITISH  PROVINCES  |N  NORTH  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER   I. 

HISTORY  OF  CANADA  UNDER  THE  FRENCH. 

1.  'The  proper  mtrodoction  to  the^  history  of  Gaiwia  analvbib 
jias  already^been  given,  in  ^e  brief  account  of  tlw  voyages  "J^ 


9i  Caitier,  Roberval,  a»d  Chaotplain,  die  latter  of  whom;    J2m  «F 
sailing  as  the  lieutenaiit  of  Do  Mm^,  became  iSao  feumisi     ckmnb. 
of  Quebec  in  1008.    ^Dnriiff  die  fiist  winter  which  he   a<^>^<m>- 
passed  at  Quebec,  Champlain  entered  into  n  treaty  with  «^i£S^ 
die  Algonquins,  an  Indian  nation  which  bald  in  extensive         ^' 
domain  along  the  nordiem  bank  of  the  St.  Lawreaov. 
The  Algonquins  promised  to  assiBt  the  stranger  in  his 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  country  of  the  Irocfuais,  ctt  die 
condition  that  he  should  aid  thmn  in  a  war  against  dial 
fierce  people.    Champlain  appears  never  to  have  dreamed 
of  the  guilt  of  making  an  unprovoked  attack  upoB  a  aatkn 
which  had  never  oflfended  bun.  .  .     » 

2.  *In  the  spring  of  1609,  Qiamjdain,  widi  two  of  his  s. 
countrymen,  set  out  with  his  new  allies,  and  after  passing  H^SHSiSf 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  beyond  Lake  St.  Peter,  he  reached  ^'*'* 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sovel,  and,  turning  to  the  soutl^ 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Iroquois.  ^He  found  the  i,ThteMm- 
country  bordering  upon  the  Sorel  deserted,  in  consequence  '^HS^lS^ 
of  the  deadly  wars  which  had  ibr  some  time  been  raging  '^liSSSi' 
between  the  hostile  tribes ;  nor  was  it  until  the  party  had 
passed  through  an  extensive  lake,  which  now  took  the  name 
of  Champlain,  from  its  discoverer,  and  entered  a  smaller  oi»e 
connected  with  it,  that  any  of  the  enemy  were  discovered. 
*In'the  encounter  which  followed,  the  Iroquob  were  sooo  ^ 
reuted,  being  struck  with  terror  at  the  hilvoc  made  by  the  ^^''^Jm^ 
unknown  instrumente  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of  the 

French.  AJpf^ 

8.  'On  the  return  of  ObampUin  from  the  expeditisn,  he  mdrSm 
was  greeted  widi  uaftvofaUe  ddingsfran  France.    The     fSST* 
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ANALYSIS.      15.  'This  report  was  received  by  the  CaDadians  with 

I.  Riport    ^^  greatest  satisfaction,  and  tbeir  joy  was  increased  when, 

^^Si-'*  ^®*^'  ^®  *^°^  ^  ^®  aijne  year,  Sir  James  Kempt  was 

diam.      sent  out  as  governor,  with  instructions  to  carry  the  reoom- 

f^JT^   mendations  of  the  committee  into  efiect.     The  ju^es,  ai. 

'^fffSiffl**'  though  they  refused  to  resign  their  places  in  the  asaemUy, 

i^    '   withdrew  irom  its  sittings ;  and  seats  in  the  execolive 

council  were  even  offered  to  NeilsoO,  Papineau,  and  other 

popular  leaders. 

1830.  16.  'In'lQ30  Lord  Aylmer  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
s  ^^^'f^'  ment,  \i^th  assurances  oT  his  intentions  to  carry  out.  so  Ui 

as  depended  on  him,  the  reforms  begun  by  his  predeces- 

*rrSrtSi    ^^'     *T^®  home  govemmeQt,  however,  had  instructed 

frtmiAtnomA  him  that  certain  casual  revenues,  arising  from  the  sale  of 

ifovemmmu.  lands,  the  cutting  of  tirpber,  and  other  sources,  were  still 

to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  were  to 

be  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  payment  of  the  stipends  of 

the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 

1831 .  17.  ^  When  these  instructions  became  known,  the  designs 
^JSSSSSu  ^^  government  met  with  violent  opposition,  and  the  as- 
'^^b^r^  sembly  declared  that  "  tmder  no  circumstances,  and  upoo 

'  no  oonsideration  whatever,  would  it  abandon  or  compro- 
mise its  claim  of  control  over  the  whole  public  revenue.'* 
jj^Wjrt^   •A  long  list  of  grievanees  was  also  drawn  up*  and  pre. 
a.Mucii8.   sented  to  the  governor,'  who  transmitted  the  same  to  the 
British  government,  with  his  admission  that  msuiy  of  the 
complaints  were  well  founded, — al  the  same  lime  eulogizing 
VrtJsrSSS  *^®  ^oydX  disposition  of  the  people  of  Canada.     •Soon  after, 
government,  the  Brlti^  government  yielded  to  the  principal  demands 
of  the  colonial  assembly,  by  transferring  to  it  all  oootrot 
over  the  mbst  important  revenues  bf'the  province. 
%iteBrlf2l?^    .18;  'In  return,  permanent  salaries  were  demanded  for 
gpvermnent.  the'judges,  thQ  govcmor,  and  a  few  of  the  chief  executive 
^J2!S?SJ  officers.     'The  assembly  consented  to  make  the  required 
*55S!iwto    provision  for  the  judges,  but  on  the  condition  that  the 
tJme^     casual  revenues, 'which  had  been  sought  to  be  reserved  to 
the  crown^'  should  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose.     This 
condition,  however,  the  home  government  refused  to  ac- 
cede to.     A  large  majority  of  the  assembly  voted  against 
making  a  permanent  provision  for  the  governor,  and  other 
executive  ofRcers,  on  the  ground  that  the  executive,  O'^t 
being  dependent  on  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  a 
naval  and  military  establishment,  would,  in  case  of  sucb 
permanent  settlement,  have  been  entirely  free  from  that 
f.  Dmmnde  provincial  control  and  dependence  essential  to  the  public 
'^M^fST*'  security  and  welfare. 

^VtafiJt*      ^^'  *'^^  representatives  were  now  completely  at  issue 
eounea.     With  the^crown,  and  the  breach  continually  widened.    The 
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assembly^  began  to  specify  oonditions  on  which  certain    1899, 

salaries  should  be  paid  to  officers  of  government,  aind,  as 

a  radical  measure  of  reform,  .next  demanded  that  the 
legislative  council,   hithe^  'appointed   by  the  crown,^  aSw^eiMf. 
should  be  abolished,  and  a  new  one,  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
can  senate,  substituted  in  its  place,  with  members  elected 
by  the  people.     *£arly  in*  1833  a  petition  was  transmitted     1833. 
to  the  king,  signed  by  Papineau,  then  speaker  of  the  house  J^oJ^Sg^ 
of  assembly,  strenuously  urging  this  democratic  measure, 
9nd  the  calling  of  a  provincial  congress  to  make  the 
necessary  arran^emento.     'In  reply  to  this  petition,  the  ^  J^jJJ^ 
British  ministry  declared  ther  proposed  change  altogether    fmnuinf. 
inconsistent  with  the  very  existence  of  monarchical  insti- 
tutions, and,  evidently  irritated  by  the  <x>urse  of  the  as- 
sembly, very  imprudently  alluded  to  **  the  possibility  that 
events  might  unhappily  force  upon  Parliament  the  exer- 
cise  of  its  supreme  authority  to  compose  the  internal  dis- 
sensions of  the  colonics,  and  which  might  lead  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  charter  of  the  Canadas." 

20.  'This  despatch,  and  particularly  the  implied  threat;     1834. 
excited  jthe  highest'  indignation  in  the  assembly,  which  ^J^SSSS^ 
now  refused  to  pass  any  bill  of  sUpply  whatever,  and  the  ^fS!iJ^tJi§ 
session  of  1884  was  passed  in  the  preparation  of  another    mumtiy, 
long  list  of  grievtoces.     Thji  eoiriplaints  closed  with  a 
peremptory  demand  for  an  elective  legislative  council^ 
without,  which,  the^  assembly  declared,  nothiiig  would 
satisfy 'the  Canadian  peo|de.     *  While  affiiirs  remained  in     1835.' 
this  unsettled  state,  sofne  changes  were  made  in  the  British  ^oSS^lSHH 
ministry,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1885  the  Earl  of^  Go8fi>rd    '^J^^ 
was  sent  out  as  governor  of  Canada.     He  professed  con^ 
ciliatory  views,  intimated  the  readiness  of  government  to 
place  the  entire  .revenue  at  t)ie  disposal  of  the  assembly, 
and  conveyed  an  indirect  intimation  that  the  subject  of  the 
desired  change  in  the  legislative  council  would  receive 
proper  consideration. 

iX'  *But  the  good  understanding,  occasbned   by  the  2,;]^^ 
conciliatory  language  and  conduct  of  the  governor,  was  ^JJmjSSS 
suddenly  interrupted  when  the  real  nature  of  the  instruc-  md  ff»^jroo- 
tions  furnished  him  by  the  British  government  became  "^rufut^ 
knbwn.     'Lord  Gosfbrd  had  concealed  his  instructions,  fj^^jJ^J^ 
with  the  object,  as  was-  supposed,  of  first  obtaining  from  u*^%i^^LaH 
the  assembly  the  supplies  whlisk  he  needed ;  but  his  designs 
were  discovered  before  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  hia 
duplicity.     *Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  who  had  been  sent  ,^JJ^J^ 
out  as  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  seemingly  unapprised  ^  j^^cim^ 
of  Lord  Gosford's  intentions,  had  made  publie  a  part  of  J^g^^J^ 
the  instructions  furnished  both  governors.     'The  ministry^  te^io  «p 
luid  declared,  in  relation  to  an  elective  legislative  council,     eouii^ 
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ANALYSIS,  that  *'  The  king  was  most  unwilliDs  to  admit,  as  open  to 

debate,  the  question  whether  one  of  the  vital  principles  sf 

the  provincial  government  shall  undergo  alteration." 

*'SSo5S5?'      ^^'  ^^ot®***®  excitement- foliowed  this  development;^* 

jranvt^dby  the  assembly  not  only  complained  of  disappointment,  bat 

'  charged  the  governor  with  perfidy ;  the  customary  sop- 

plies  were  withheld,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  the 

1836.  public  service.  'In  the  autumn  of  1836,  the  majority  of 
^th»^dSa$  ^6  assembly,  in  im  address  presented  to  the  governor,  de- 
tXiVavSiiS,  glared  their  positive  adherence  to  their  former  demands 
hivUn^S!^  for  an  elective council,-^maintained  that  they  tbemaelTea, 

in  opposition  to  the  then  existing  legislative  council,  ^  the 
representatives  of  the  tory  party,"  *were  the  only  legiti- 
mate itnd  authorized  organ  of  the  people, — and,  finally, 
they  expressed  their  resolution  to  grant  no  more  supplies 
until  the  great  work  of  justice  and  feform  should  be  com- 
pleted, 
s.  Thecrmt.  23.  'Matters  had  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  which  the 
monarchical  features  of  the  provincial  administraticn 
to  lie  abandoned  by  the  British  ministry,  or  violent 
ures  adopted  for  carrying  on  the  existing  government 

1837.  ^Early  in  1837  the  Brit|sh  parliament,  by  a  vote  of  S18  lo 

^'S^m^on'  ^^'  ^^^^'^^  ^^^  ine^tpediency  of  making  the  l^islatiTe 
csiiiMi^    council  elective  by  the  people,  and  of  rendering  the  exeen- 
A-Seemet  ^^®  coundl^  responsible  to  the  assembly.     'Intelligenoe 
a.  rtgtotf    of  this  vote  occasioned  violent  commotions  in  the  Canadas, 
^ISSicmSu-  and  various  meetings  of  the  people  were  held,  in  which  it 
.ifi««.  fc.    ^^  affirmed  that  the  decision  of  parliament  had  extin- 
'    guished  all  hopes  of  justice,  and  that  no  farther  attempts 
%rSSS*Sc.  ^^^^  ^  made  to  obtain  redress  from  that  quarter.    "A 
gehe^l  convention  was  proposed  to  consider  what  farther 
measures  were  advisable,  ^ad  a  reconunendation  was 
made  to  discontinue 'the  use  of  British  manufactures,  and 
of  all  articles  paying  taxes. 
IrmSd       ^^'  ^^^  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  and  lean- 
wowrfuTt   ing  that  the  people  were  oiganizing  for  violent  measures 
'^tton.  '    under  th^  influence  of  Papineau,  early  in  June  Lord  Gas- 
fonicaHed  upon  the  governor  of  New  Brunswick  for  a  regi- 
ment of  troops,  and  issued  a  proclamation  warning  the  peone 
against  all  attempts  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance. 
$.  MeetH»g9  'Meetings  of  the  loyalists  were  also  held  in  Montreal  and 
iu$.    '  Quebec,  condemning  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  deprecating  both  the  objects  and  the  measures 
of  the  so-called  patriot  party. 
^Jif^S^      25.  'In  August  Lord  Giosford  called  a  meeting  of  the 
mrein     provincial  legislature*  and  submitted  measures  for  amend- 
tIStmuu.   ing  the  legislative  council,  but  the  representatives  adhered 
to  their  former  purposes  of  withholding-  supplies  until  all 
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their  grievances  shduld  be  redressed,  when  the  governor,    I8ST. 

Expressing  his  regret  at  measures  Which  he  considered  a  ' 

virtual  annihilation  of  the  cmistitution,  prorogued  the  as- 
sembly.  'A  recourse  to  arms  appears  now  to  have  been  ^^^^IIJ^S 
resolved  upon  by  the  popular  leaders,  with  the  avowed  db-  ^^^^fj* 
ject  of  eflfepting  an  entire  separation  from  the  parent  state. 
"A  central  committde  was  formed  at  M6ntreal ;  an  asso-  oJ^^SSgjL 
ciation  called  "  The  Sons  of  Liberty,"  paraded  tfie  streets  j^^,/^^ 
in  a  hostile  manner,  and  a  proclamation  was  emitted  by  ' 

them,  denouncii^  the  "  wicked  designs  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment," and  calling  upon  all  friends  of  their  country  to 
rally  around  the  standard  of  freedom. 

26.  *In  the  county  of  Two 'Mountains,  north  of  iheB-^etttupn- 
Ottawa,  and  adjoining  Montreal  on  the' west,  the  pimple  thteotm^^ 
deposed   their  magistrates,  and   reorganized  the  n^ilitia  ^^^'mST^ 
under  ofl^cers  of  their  own  selection,  and  British  authority 
entirely  ceased  in  that  quarter.     *These  proceedings  were     j[^^<{* 
soon  after  imitated  in  six  of  the  more  populous  counties  SfmmL 
lying  southward  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  all  persons 
holding  offices  under  the  Crown  were  compelled  to  resign 

their  situations,  or  leave  the  country.     'Loyalist  assQcia-  ^J^SS'SSSSi 
tions,  however,  wete  formed  in  dpposition  to  these  move-  •"fjjlirl?* 
nftents,  and  the  Caftolic*  clergy,  headed  by  the  bishop  of      v«rn/.' 
Montreal,  earnestly  exhorted  the. people  to  take  no  part  in 
the  violent  proceedings  of  the"  Patriot  party." 

27.  'In  Montreal  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty"  were  attacked*  ••  x>irt«5»- 
in  the  streets  and  dispersed  by  the  loyalists,  and,  although      tntt. 
none  were  killed,  several  were  dangerously  wounded.   »»•  ^•*»-  «■ 
The  ofljce.  of  the  Vindicator  netrapaper  was  destroyed, 

and  the  house  of  Papineau,  the  great  agitator,  was  set  on 
fire  by  the  victors,  but  rescued  from  the  flames.     'Exag-  ''^^JJ^^ 
gerated  reports  of  this  affiiir  spread  through  the  country,  *^^*rg3l^^ 
increasing  the  general  ferment,  and  giving  neW  strength 
to  the  cause  of  the  disaflected.     'It  being  announced  that  SL«2«»!«!», 
resistance  was  assummg  a  more  organized  rorm,  the  gov-  oTtftofgrfct 
emment  issued  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  twenty-si^j  of 
the  most  active  patriot  leaders,  of  whom  seven  were  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  including  Papineau,  the  speaker  of   . 
that  body. 

28.  •Several  were  apprehended,  but  Papineau  dould  ••  ^jJJJJf^ 
not  be'  found.  A  body  of  militia,  sent  to  make  some 
armsts  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorel,  succeeded 
in  tneir-  parpose,  but  on  their  return  they  were  attacked 
by  a  party  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  prisoners  were  res- 
cued. "In  the  latter  part  of  November,  ^rong  detachments  Wj 
of  government  troops,  commanded  by  Colonels  GJore  and 
W^erall,  were  sent  to  attack  armed  bodies  of  the  in- 
surgents, assembled  >uider  Papmeau,  Brown,  and  Neilson, 
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AiuLYBiB.  at -the  yiUages  of  St.  DenQis  and  St.  Charles,  on  the  SorL 
i.Repuiteif  'Colonel  (Are  proceeded  against  iSl.  Dennis,  which  he 
oofonei  Gore,  attacked*  with  great  spirit,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
*^^J^^ten  killed,  ten  wounded,  and    six  >  missing.      •Colond 
muSSSu.    ^^^"^^  ^^  '^^  suooessful.     Although  St.  Charles 
was  defended  by  nearly  a  thousand  men,  the  place  vas 
b.  nor.     carried  after  ja  severe  engagement,^  in  which  the  insur- 
gents lost  nearly  three  himdred  in  l^led  and  wounded. 
t.  7^  rmiu  *This  afiair  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  that  quarter. 
diaSSH^  The  pea^antiy,  p^yoic  struck,  threw  down  their  arms; 
Neilson  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  Brow'n  and  Papaneaa 
sought  safety  by  escaping  to  the  United  States. 
*i%emiS«r      ''^^'  ^In  December  thirteen  hundred  regular  and  volunteer 
'  troops  were  sent  against  the  districts  of  Two  Mountains  and 
*4S2K?*  Terrebonne,  which  were  still  in  a  state  of  rebellion.    •At 
ff^AifSete.  St  Ekistache  an  obstinate  stand  was  made^"  by  the  insur- 

c.  Dae.  14.    g^Q^  ^)|Q  yj^^re  finally  defeated  with  severe  loss.     Num. 

bers  of  the^  inhabitants  were  remonelessly  massacred,  and 
t.  SMfTcmter  their  beautiful  village  burned.  *The  village  of  Sl 
2nf»^^  Benoit,  which  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  insurrection,  sni- 
mifrmorid.  jQj^^Qf^  without  resistance,  but  such  was  the  rage  of  tiie 

loyalists,  who  had  been  plundered  and  driven  out  of  the 
country,  that  they  reduced  a  large  portion  of  the  village 
to  ashes.    Seveial  of  the  patriot  leaders  were  taken,  aad 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1637  the  whole  province  of  Lower 
Canada  was  again  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
tSi£fti^      30.  'In  the  mean  time  Upper  Canada  had  become  the 
Vrcmtn^  theatre  of  important  events.     A  discontented  party  had 
arisen  there,  demanding  reforms  similar  to  those  whidi 
had  been  the  cause  of  dissensions  in  the  .lower  provinoe, 
and'  e^)eciably  urging^  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  legts- 
j^'BMto^  lative  council  elective  by*the  people.     *In  1836  the  as- 
sembly had  stopped  the  oifdinary  supplies,  but  in  the  fbl> 
lowing  year,  when  .a  new  election  for  meml^ers  was  held, 
the  influence  of  th,e  gov^^or,  Sir  Francis  Head,  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  the  election  of  a  majority  of  memben 
friendly  to  the  existing  govemoifent. 
t^^i^out      ^^'  'From  this  time  trajiquillity  prevailed  until  the 
j^S^g^g  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in  the  lower  province, 
j0H«rffv-    when  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  who  had  long  de- 
viiMf.      ^^  ^  separation  from  Great  Britain,  seized  the  oppoits- 
JJiffffSffl*  ttity  for  putting  their  plans  in  execution.     "During  tbe 
upon  To-    night  of  the  5th  of  December,  1837,  about  five  hundred 

d.  Dee.  i.    UieUy  under  thq  command  of  Mackenzie,  assembled  at 

Montgomezgy 's  Tavern,  four  miles  from  Toronto,  with  the 
jiijpggg  view  of  taking  the  city  by  surprise.  "Several  penoot 
"^*'^'*^  proceeding  to  the  city  were  taken  prisoners,  but  one  of 

them  escaping,  the  alarm  was  giveUy  and  by  morning  three 
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hundred  loyalists  were  mustered  under  arms,  and. the  de-    f83Y, 
sign  of  attacking  the  p^ace  was  abandoned.  .  'On  the  lih 


the  loyalists  marched  out  to  attack  the  insurgents,  who  ^  ^Jl/,^ 
were  easily  dispersed,  and  many  of  them  taken  prisoners.  (ifuiBinrur- 
83.  Mn  a  few  days  several  thousaqds  of  the  militia  were  ^.Mi!^^ 
mustered  under  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  government,  JJ^^^jJ 
and  it  being  understpod  that  Duncombe,  another  popular  '^,jjjff*' 
leader,  had  assembled  a  body  of  the  insurgents  in  the  Lon- 
don District,  Colonel  M'Nab  was  sent  thither  to  disperse 
them.     On  his  approach  the  patriot  leaders  disappeared, 
their  followers  laid  down  their  arms»  and  tranquillity  was 
restored  throughout  the  province. 

33.  'Mackenzie,  however,  having  fled  to  Buffalo,  sue-  iJ5B5*lS 
Qeeded  in  kindling  there  a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  cause    yfcwgig' 
of  the  ''Canadian  Patriots.^'     A  small  corps  was  quickly  ij^htimur' 
assembled ;  Van  R^isselaer,  Sutherland,  and  others,  pre-      "^' 
sented  themselves  as  military  leaders;   possession  was 

taken  of  Navy  Island,*  situated  in  the  N  iagara  channel ;  ■■  JfjJS^* 
and  fortifications  were  there  commenced  which  were  de- 
fended by  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon.     *Recruits  flocked  to    j.  r^ 
this  post  until  their  numbers,  amounted  to  about  a  thou- 
sand.    'Colonel  M'Nab  soon  arrived  with  a  large  body  of   s.  oovem- 
government  troops,  but  without  the  materials  for  crossing         ^^^ 
the  channel,  or  successfully  cannonading  the  position  of 
the  insurgents. 

34.  'Much  excitement  prevailed  along  the  American  •.FoiimMn 
£x>ntier,  and  volunteers  from  the  states  began  to  flodk  in  ^iS^£%d 
in  considerable  numbers  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  '  patriot^.'     ^tflSu 
^ut  the  American  president,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  issued  two    7.  omne 
successive  proclamations,  warning  the  people  of  the  j)enal-  tSumSrSn 
ties  to  which  they  would  ej^pose  themselves  by  engaging  vn^nmnn^^ 
in  hostilities  with  a  friendly  power,  and  also  appointed 
General  Scott  to  take  command  of  the  disturbed  frontier, 

and  enforce  a  strict  neutrality. 

35.  'In  the  mean  time  a  small  steamer,  named  the  j^ogjijgrtwi 
Caroline,  had  been  employed  by  the  insurgents  ift  convey- 


ing  troops  and  stores  from  Fort  Schlosseif,  on  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  to  Navy  Island.  Captain  Drew,  having  been 
instructed  by  Colonel  M'Nab  to  intercept  her  return,  but 
not  being  able  to  meet  the  boat  in  the  channel,  attacked  **  b.Dec.JH»- 
her  at  night,  while  moored  at  the  A,merican  shore.  At 
least  one  of  the  crew  was  killed,  and  the  vessel  afler  beinff 
towed  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  was  set  on  fire  and 
abandoned,  when  the  burning  mass  was  borne  downward 
by  the  current,  and  precipitated  over  the  ^^alls. 

36.  *This  act,   occurring   within   the   waters  of  the  \^^^S!% 
United  States,  occasioned  much  excitement  throughout     m»m, 
the  Uni(5n,  and  led  to  an  angry  correspondence  between 
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ANALYSIS.'  the  British  and  the  American  minister.     'After  the  ani- 
val  of  General  Scott  on  the  frontier,  efiective  measures 
1  AwaM^  ^®^®  taken  to  prevent  farther  supplies  and  recruits  from 
Km^Mimf  reaching  Navy  Island,  when,  the  force  of  the  aasailanis 
intwrgMM.  con^nually  iticreasing,  aAd  a  sevens  cannonade  having 
been  commenced  by  them,  the  insurgents  evacuated  their 
Jan.  14.      position  on  the  14th  of  January.     *Van  Rensselaer  and 
^iSSr^mT  Mackenzie,  escaping  to  the  United  States,  were  arrested 
•^^^^^  by  the  American  authorities,  but  admitted  to  bail.     'A 
tttJ^T  number  of  the  fugitives  fled  to  the  west,  and  under  their 
^^'^    .    leader,  Sutherland,  formed  an  establishment  on  an  island 
in  the  Detroit  channel.     After  meeting  with  aam&  le- 
''MiJci^  verses,*  this  paCrty  also  voluntarily  disbanded. 
i.7»e  Earl  qr     ^'^'  ^Tranquillity  was  now  restored  to  both  Canadad-^ 
SfSorSnSii  parliament  made  some  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
«[^J5JJ    lower  province — and  in  May,  1838,  the  Earl  of  Durham 
arrived   at  Quebec,  as  governor-general  of  all   British 
f.  oamm  <ff  America.     ^Havinxr  taken  the  responsibility  of  bAiii«hif>«r 
SSr     to  Bermuda,  under  penalty  of  death  in  case  of  return,  a 
number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  late  insurrection,  and 
charged  with  the  crime  of  high  treason,  his  conduct  met 
.    with  some  censure  in' the  British  parliament,  which  in- 
NoT.  1.      duced  him  to  resign  his  commission,  and  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember he  sailed  from  Quebec,  on  his  return  to  England. 
:Birrrahet$      38.  *Sir  Francis  Head   had  previously  resigned  the 
^''am^  office  of  governor  of  Upper  Canaida,  on  account  of  some 
disapprobation  which  the  British  ministry  had  expressed 
^'Eit^aroer  jn  relation  tp  his  conduct.     'He  was  a  stem  monarchist, 
and  condemned  alf  measures  of  conciliation  towards  the 
8.Bi0Mi«fafw  Canadian  republicans.     'In  J^ne,  soon  afler  his  departure, 
^iSSiX  severd  bands  of  the  Americans,  invited  by  the  ^  patriots,' 
'^^      crossed  the' Niagara  channel,  but  were  driven  back  by 
the  militia.     A  party  also  crossed  near  Detroit,  but  after 
losing  a  few  of  their  number,  were  compelled  to  return. 
Not.  s.  39.  «Oii  the  3d  of  November,  only  two  days  after  the 

l»%sMof?  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  a  fresh  rebellion,  which 
tnaiDutHet.  y^^  heeu  organizing  during  the  summer  along  the  whc^ 
line  of  the  American*  frontier,  broke  opt  in  the  southern 
10.  somut  at  counties  of  Montreal  District.     "At  Napierville,  west  of 
^£3^1^  the  Sprel,  Dr.  Neilson  and  other  leaders  had  collected 
<«««•      about  4000  men,  several  hundred  of  whom  were  detached 
to  open  a  communication  with  their  friends  on  the  Ameii* 
can  side  of  the  line.     These  were  attacked  and  repulsed 
by  a  party  of  loyalists,  who  afterwards  posted  thennelves 
in  Odelltown  chapel,  where  they  were  in  turn  attacked 
i.  ,     by  a  large  body  of  the  insurgents,  headed  by  NeilsGO 

himself,  but  after  a  severe  engagement  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss. 
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40i  'In  the  meantime  seven  regiments  of  the  line,  under    iSM* 
the  command  of  Sir  James  McDonnell,  crossed  the  St. 


Lawrence  and  marclied  upon  Napierville,  biit  on  their  ^^oSSSS!^ 
approach  the  insurgents  dispersed.     So  rapid  were  the  Imr'JSm 
movementi  of  the  government  troops  that  the  insurrection  ^^SmtiT 
in  Lower  Canada  was  entirely  suppressed  at  the  expira-     onSSa. 
tion  of  only  one  week  afler  the  first  movement.     'A  few     Nov.  u. 
days  after  these  events,  several  hundred  Americans  sailed  ^jJSfJSSJ 
from  the  vicinity  of  Sacketts  barbor  and  landed  near  Aomaado- 


frmnaaA 

Presoott,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  the  Ca-    «^<^ 


nadians.     On  the  13th  of  November  they  were  attacked  ^^^!!^' 

by  the  government  troops,  but  the  latter  were  repulsed, 

with  the  loss  of  eighteen  in  killed  and  wounded.     On  the 

16th  they*  were  attacked  by  a  spperior  force,  when  nearly     Nov.  u. 

the  whole  party  surrendered^  or  were  taken  prisoners. 

41.  'Notwithstanding  the  ill   success  of  all  the  inva-  s  ineunim 
slons  hitherto  planned  on  the  American  side  of  the  line  in  ^^ISuFSH^ 
aid  of  the  Canadian  insurgents,  on  the  4th  of  December  a     ^11^^ 
party  of  about  two  hundred  crossed  from  Detroit,  and 
landing  a  few  miles  abov^- Sandwich,  dispersed  a  party  of 
British,  and  burned  the  barracks  and  a  British  steamer, 
but  being  attacked  by  a  larger  bpdy'  of  British  on  the 
same  day,  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.     A  number 
of  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  shot  by  the  Canadian 
authorities  immediately  afler  the  engagement. 

4'^.  ^These  events,  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  1838,  ^^l^l^ 
closed  the  "  Canadian  Rebellion."     ^Throughout  the  dis-    ».  qmitw 
turbances,  the  American  government,  acting  upon  princi-  ^"^Smlial^ 

govwwfntnt 
rhtnu 
]$turb- 

its  borders,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  territory  of  ^'^^^IS^J^ 
friendly  power ;  yet  doubtless  a  majority  of  the  American     petine. 
people  sympathized  with'  the  Canadians,  and  wished  suc- 
cess to  their  cause.     'The  exceedingly  defective  organi-  ^^m^SSlt 
zatiMi  of  the  insurgents,  their^want  of  concert,  their  irres-  Jg??^?^ 
olution,  and  the  want  of  harmony  among  their  leaders,    •Jf^J^ 
show  that  the  Canadian  people,  however  great  may  have  motharamn- 
been  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  were  at 
that  time  totally  unprepared  to  elSect  a  forcible  separation 
•from  the  mother  country. 

43.  ^As  the  last  great  event  in  Canadian  history,  on     1840. 
the  23d  of  July,  1840,  the  British  parliament,  afler  much  ^'  ^1^^^ 
discussion,   paraed  an  act  by  which  the  provinces  of     cmiMdm. 
Upper  and  Lower'  Canada  were  united  into  one,  under 
the  name  of  the  Province  of  Canada.     'The  form  of  |pSriwuia 
government  adopted  was  similar  to  that  previously  exist-     oAvml 
ing  in  each  province,^-consisting  of  a  governor  appointed 
by  her  Majesty,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  representative 


pies  of  strict  neutrality,  had  zealously  endeavored,  as  in  ^SSSSSu 
duty  bound,  to  prevent' its  citizens  from  organizing  within  the$e&tw^ 
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ANALYais.  assembly.     The  former  executive  council  was  abdlished. 

1.  Tha  Ufif  ^The  members  of  the  legislative  council  were  to  ocmast  of 

'^^'J^^^^  such  persons,  not' being  fewer  than  twenty,  as  the  gover- 
nor  should  summon  with  her  Majesty's  permis^ioD,— each 

s.  Mtfnben  member  to  hold  his  ^eat  during  life.    .*Tbe  members  of  the 

ttrtiuamem-  representative  assenibly.were  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
but  no  person  was  eligible  to  an  election  who  was  not  pos- 
^ssed  of  land,  free  from  all  incumbrances,  to  the  value  of 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

8.  The  pubuc  44.  *The  auties  and  revenues  of  the  two  former  pranr- 
r9venu$>  inces  Were  consolidated  into  one  fund,  from  which  seventy. 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  made  payable,  an- 
nually, for  the  expenses  of  the  government.  After  bei^g 
subject  to  these  9harges  the  surplus  of  the  revenue 
fund  might  be  appropriated  as  the  legislature  saw  fit,  bat 
still  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  gove^- 

4  conduotng  nor.  ^Such  kre  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  present 
remark:  constitution  of  Canada.  Only  a  few  of  the  evils,  so .  loog 
complained  of,  have  been  removed,*  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  yet  but  little  share  either  in  the  choice  of 
their 'rulers,  or  in  the  free  enactment  .of  the  laws  by  whidi 
the  province  is  governed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

.    NOVA    SCOTIA^ 


s.  aeogroM      1.  *Nova  Spotia, according  to  its  present  limits,  forms  a 

t/Sova     large  peninsula,*  separated  ^m  the  continent  by  the  Bay 

a  aw'Sip,  ^  Fundy,  and  its  branch  Chignecto,  and  connected  with 

p-  SM   '  it  ]by  a  narrow  idtlTmus  between  the  latter  bay  and  the 

•Jr/S^  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     'The  peninsula  is  about  385 

^       miles  in  length  from  np/theast  to  southwest,  and  ocxitains 

an  area  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  square  miles.     The 

surface  of  the  country  is  broken,  and  the  Atlantic  co^  is 

generally  barren,  but  some  portions  of  the .  interior  are 

1605.     fertile. 

^t^^tht      2.  JThe  settlement  of  Port  Royal,  (now  Annapolis*")  by 

comurif.    De  Monts,  in  1605,  and  also  the  conquest  of  the  country 

**^®mI^*  by   Argall,   in    1614,    have   already  "been    mentioned.* 

1614.     France  made  no  complaint  of  Argall's  aggression,  beyond 

*  ^d'lw*'*  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  nor  did  Britain 

1621      ^^  ^^y  immediate  measures  for  retaining  her  conquests. 

8.  Qrwtt$to  'But  in  1621  Sir  William  Alexander,  aflerwards  Earl  of 

^At£mSr*  Stirling,  obtained  from  the  king,  James  I.,  a  grant  of  Nora 
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Scotia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  in  1625  the  patent   i6M. 

was  renewed  by  Charles  I.,  and  extended"  so  as  to  embrace 

all  Canada,  and  the  northern  portions  of  the  Uhited  States. 


*In  1623  a  vessel  was  despatched  with  settlers,  but  they  ^JJfJJ'j 
ibund'the  whole  country  in  the  possession  of  the  French, 
and  were  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  effecting  a 
settlement. 

8.  *ln  1628,  during  a  war  with  France,  Sht  David,   1628. 
Kirk,  who  had  been  seht  out  by  Alexander,  succeeded  in  i,JSffiJE 
reducing  Nova  Scotia,  rfnd  in  the  following  year  he  conft-     ^^ 
pleted  the  conquest  of  Canada,  but  the  whole  country  was 
restored  by  treaty  in  1632.  *  1632. 

4.  'The  French  court  now  divided  Nova  Scotia  among  ^^jJjJJfUJ' 
three  individuals,  La  Tour,  Denys,  and  Razillai,  and  ap-     country 
pointed  Razillai  commander-in-chief  of  the  country.     The  ^SSS^and 
latter  was  succeeded  by  Chamis6,^  between  whom  and  La   j^ud»  that 
Tour  a  deadly  feud  arose,  and  violent  hostilities  were  fof    ^(^^i!^ 
some   time  carried  on  between  the  rivals.     At  length,      »••■»■> 
Chamis6  dying,  the  controversy  was  for  a  time  settled  by 
La  Tour's  marrying  the  widow  of  his  deadly  enemy,  but 
soon  after  La  Borgne'*  appeared,  a  creditor  of  Chamis^,    ^*  ^^^'^ 
and  with  an  ^rmed  force  endeavored  to  crush  at  opjce 
Denys  and  La  Tour.  -But  after  having  subdued  several 
important  places,  and  while  preparing  ^a  attack  St.  John, 
a  more  formidable  competitor  presented  himself.  * 

6.  *Crom well, 'having  assumed  the  reins  of  power  in     1654. 
England,  declared  war  against  France,  and,  in  1654,  ded-  ^^^^^^S^ 
patched  an  expedition  against  N6va  Scotia,  which  soon  ^^^S!^ 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  rival  parties,  and  'the  whole 
country'  submitted  to  his  authority.     *Ld  Tour,  accom-  jJ^JSyjjJ 
raodating  himself  to  circumstances,  and  making  his  sub-  s^Hmnm 
mission  to  the  English,  obtained,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  rece$8ioncf 
Thomas  Temple,  a  grant  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun-^  toSSSH 
try.     Sir  Thomas  bought  up  the  share  of  La  Tour,  spent 
nearly  30,000  dollars  in  fortifications",  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  commerce  of  the  country  ;  but  all  his  prospects 
were  blasted  by  the  treaty  of  Breda*  in  1667,  by  which  ""j^^** 
Nova  Scotia  was  again  ceded  to  France. 

6.  *  The  Frdnch  now  resumed  possession  of  the  colony,   •  ^gj*** 
which  as  yet  contained  only  a  few  unpromising  Setlle- 
lYients, — ^the  whole  population  in  1680  not  Exceeding  nine 
hundred  individuals.     ^The  fisheries,  the  only  productive  7.  noierim. 
branch  of  business,  were  carried  on  by  the   English.     «  ^^"^^^^ 
•There  were  but  few  forts,  and  these  so  weak  that  two  of  *V«KS«i  ty 
them  Were  taken  and  plundered  by  a  srrtall  piratical  vessel.  S'lfSfSS 
•In  this  situation,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  ^Sii  i^ 
France  in  1689,*  Acadia  appeared  an  easy  conquest.     ^T^^wr 


qwrfidby 
French- 

The   achievement  was  assigned  to  Massachusetts*     In   '  andssi. 
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ANALYSIS.  May,  1690,  Sir  William  Phipps,  with  700  men,  appeared 
1690      b^A^i'o   Port   Royal,   which  sood  surrendered ;     but   he 
merely  dismantled  the  fortress,  and  then  left  the  oountry 
a  prey  to  pirates.     A  French  commander  arriving  ia 
November  of  the  following  year,  the  country  was  reooo- 
quered,  simply  by  pulling  down  the  English  and  hrtM^ng 
the  French  flag. 
^'tSulTS^     '^*  '<Soon  afler,  the  Bostonians,  aroused  by  the  depreda- 
''^iSHd'u^  ^^^^^  ^^ ^^^  French  and  Indians  on  the  frontiers,  sent  out 
rrmee  byote  a  body  of  500  men,  who  soon  regained  the  whole  comitrj, 
KifnrtdL    with  the  exception  of  one  fort  on  the  river  St.  Jofan. 
Acadia  now  remained  in  possession  of  the  £«nglish  until 
1697.     the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  when  it  was  again  restored 
to  France. 
^SmlS^      8.  'The  peace  of  X697  was  speedily  succeeded  by  a  de- 
ttom  agaifut  claration  of  war  against  France  and  Spain  in  1702.*    It 
J^SSnaimSt^  was   again   resolved   to  reduce  Neva  Scotia,   and   the 
ZSSt^ky   achievement  was  again  left  to  Massachusetts,  with  the  as- 
^%o?^  surance  that  what  should  be  gained  by  arms  would  not 
a. 8Mi>p.  901  again  be  sacrificed  by  treaty,     The  first  expedition,  des- 
^     patched  in  1704,  met  with  little  resistance,  but  did  little 
more  than  ravage  the  country.     In  1707  a  force  of  1000 
soldiers  was  sent  against  Pont  Royal,  but  the  French  oom- 
mandant  condi^cted  the  defence  of  the  fdaoe   with  so 
much  ability,  that  the  assailants  were  obliged  to  retire 
^SMpusa  with  considerable  loss.^     In '1710  a  miiph  larger  ^nXf 
1710.     under  the  command  of  General  Nicholson,  appeared  before 
Port  Royal,  but  the  French  commandant,  having  but  a 
feeble,  garrison,  and  declining  to  attempt  a  resistance,  ob- 
oiSMp.^  tained  an  honoraUe  capitulatiop.*     Port  Royal  wlis  now 
named  Annapolis.     From  this  period  Nova  Scotia  has 
been  permanently  annexed  to  the  British  crown. 
9,Thihutimm     9.  *The  Indians  of  Nova  ScotinL  who  were  warmly  at. 
%^^     tached  to  the  Prengh,  were  greatly  astonished  on  being 
informed  that  they  had  become  die  subjects  of  Great 
4.  TMr  iMT-  Britain.     ^Determmed,  however,  on  preserving  their  inde- 
tSmvSnt  pendence,.they  carried  on  a  long  and  vigorous  war  against 
«**f^j"*  the  English.     In  1720  they  plundered  a  large  establish. 
11  Z\},     jiiQQ^  ^^  Canseau,  carrying  off  fish  and  merchandise  to 
1723.     ^e  amount  of  10,000  dollars ;  and  in  1723  they  captured 
at  the  same  place,  seventeen  sail  of  vessels,  with  numerous 
prisoners,  nine  of  whom  they  deliberately  and  cruelly  put 
I.  Aid  t/buon^  to  death. 

^J^ii^      10.  <As  the  Indians  still  continued  hostile,  the  British 

1728.     inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia^  were  obliged  to  solicit  aid 

MaS/dJSu'  ^^^  Massachusetts,  and  in  1728  that  province  sent  a 

«(.  <m|i     body  of  troops  against  the  principal  village  of  the  Nor- 

rmtond.     rldgewocks,  on  ike  Kennebec.     *The  enemy  were  sor- 
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prised,  and  defeated  ^ifh  sreat  slaughter,  and  amoQg  tbe  iQ'llf. 
sl^  was  Father  RalU,^  their  miasionary,  a  man  ^f  con- 
siderable literary  attainments,  who  had  resided  among  the 
savages  forty  years.  By  this  severe  stroke  the  savages 
were  overawed,  and  for  many  years  did  not  again  disturb 
yie  tranquillity  of  th^  English  settlements. 

11.  4q  1744  war  broJiQ  out  anew  between  England     1744. 
and  France.''     The  French  governor  of  Cape  Breton  ^  fSSj.** 
immediately  attempted  the  reduction  of  Nova  Scotia,  took  i.  Evmtt  in 
Canseau,  and  twice  laid  siege  to  Annapolis,  but  without  ^^'^,St?* 
effect.     The  English,  on  the  other  haitd^  succeeded  in  cap-     gJ^^» 
turing  Louisburg,<  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  but  when      *^'L- 
peace  was  concluded,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix.  la  Chapelle,  ^      ^' 

in  1748,   tfie  isli^id.  of  C$ipe  Breton  was   restored  to     1748. 
F/ance. 

12.  'After  the  treaty,  (Sreat  Britain  began  to  pay  niore  iJJJJSSSii 
Intention  to  Nova  Scptia,^  which  had  hitherto  been  settled  ^55{Sf§2iite, 
almost  exclusively  by  |he  Frencli,  who,  upon  -every  rup-     ^igj-  }*• 
ture  between  the  two  countries,  were  .accused  of  violating  laWLpeu^. 
their  neutrality.     In  order  to  introduce  a  greater  propob- 

tion  of  English  settlers,  iX  w^  now  proposed  to  cplonvse 
there  a  large  number  of  the  soldieta  who  had  been  dis- 
charged in  consequence  of  the  disbanding  of  the  army, 
and  in  die   latter  part  of  June,  1749,  a  company  of     1749. 
nearly  <^00  adventucprs  of  this  class  was  added  to  the    ^USS!^ 
population  of  the  colony. 

13.  'To  every  private  was  given. fifty  acres  of. land,  tmi!g!SlSei 
with  ten  ^additional  acites  for  each  member  of  his  family.    ^  '^J?^ 
A  higher    allowance    was.  grantea  'to    ofBeers,  till   it 
amounted  to  six  iiundred  acres  hr  every  persbn  above 

the  degree  of  captain,  with  proportionable  allowances  for 
the  number  and  incre^e  of  every,  family.  The  settlers 
were  to  bp  ponveyed  free  of  expense,  to  be  futmshed 
with  arms  and  anununition,  and  with  nlaterials  ^.nd  uten- 
sils for  clearing  their  lands  and  erecting  habitations,  and 
to  be  nriaintainad  twelve  months  after  thejr  arrival)  at  the 
ezpen^  of  the  government. 

14.  ♦The  ^emigrants  having  been  landed  at  Chebucto  *,^^Sj^ 
harbor,  under  the  chaise  of  the  Honorable  Edward  Com- 
wallis,  whom^the  king  had  appointed  their  governor,  they 
immedia;tely  commenced  the  building  of  a  town,  on  a  regu- 
lar plan,  to  which  the  name  of  Halifax  was  given,  in 

honor  of  the  nobleman  who  had  the  greatest  share  in 
founding  the  colony..    *The  place  selected  for  the  settle-  'J^gg^^ff* 
ment  possessed  a  cold,  sterile  and  rocky  soil,  yet  it  was 
prefevred  to  Annapplis,  as  it  was  considered  more  favora- 
ble for  trade  and  fishery,  and  it  likewise  possessed  one    •  iJ*J^^ 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  America.    *0f  so  great  impor-  paritamMi 
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ANALY8I8.  taiice  to  E&gland  wm  the  oolony  deemed,  that  Pariii. 
ment  toiltinued  to  make  amiual  grants  for  it,  which^  m 
1755,  had  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  nearij  two 
millions  of  dollars. 
^'^StoS^      15.  >But  although  the  English  settlers  were  thus  finblj 
^  ^un     established^  they  soon  found  themselves  unpleasantly  aito- 
%DUpute»   ated.     *The  Ifmits  of  Nova' Scotia  had  never  been  de- 
boundSut.  fine<^>  by  the  treaties  between  f  ranoe  and  England,  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  prevent  disputes  about  boundaries, 
and  each  party  was  now  striving  to  obtain  possession  of 
"•  Jte^SfS'  *  territory  claimed  by  the  other.     'The  government  of 
j^osimtf  France  cdntended  that  the  British  dominion,  accoiding 
to  the  treaty  which  ceded   Nova  Scotia,  extended  only 
'over  the  present  pehinsula  of  the  same  name ;  while,  ac- 
cording to*,  the  English,  it  exjtended  over  all  that  larnse 
•  tract  of  country  formerly  known  as  Acadia,  including  the 

4.  £^  ^  present   province  of  New  --Brunswick.      ^Admitting  the 
EngiiU    English  clain\  France  would  1)e  deprived  of  a  portico 
*'"*^      of  territory  of  great  value  teller,  materially  aOecting  her 
control  over  th^  "River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
greatly  endangering'  thq  security  of  her  Ci^iadian  pos- 
sessions. 
*"«iSfSiS?^      16.  ^When,  therefore,  the  English  government  showed 
muitn.     a  disposition    e^ectually   to   colonize   the   country,  the 
French  settlers  5e^an  to  be  ali^rmed,  fpid  though  they 
did  not  think  proper  tp"  make  an  open  avowal  of  their 

1'ealousy,,  they  employed  their  eniissaries  in  exciting  the 
ndians  to  hostilitiest'in  the  hope  of  effectuaHy  preveotiiq 
the  English  from  eVctending  their  plantations,  and,  per- 
liaps,  01  inducing '  them  tp  abandon  their  settlements  en- 
Jjgjjj*    tirely.     'The  Indians  even  made  attacks  upon  -HaL'fkx. 
.  imd  the  .colonists  could  not  move  into  the  adjoining  moods. 
singly  or  in  kmuW  parties,  without  danger  of  being  shoe 
jsgid  scalped,  or  taken  prisoners.   • 
7.  Erection  qf     17.  'In  sqpport  of  thc  French  clainis,  the  governor  of 
^^Ftench*^  Canada  sent  detachments,  Which,  aided  by  strong  bodies 
a-JBoia.    of  Indians  and  a  few  French  Acadians,  erected  the  for: 
See  Map.    of  Beau  Sejom;*  on  the  neck  of  iKe  peniasula  of  Nova 
nex  pufe.    g^jQjjj^  j^y^^j  ^^other  ou  the   river  St.  John,  qn  pretence 
that  these  places  were  within  the  government  of  Canadi 
^  Reieuion  ^Encou raged  by  th^se  demonstrations,  the  French  inbab> 
JtdfxoPdi'  itants  around  the  bay  of  Chignccto  rpse  in  open  rrbelli-Tti 
^^wrenST  agftinst  the  English  government,  and  in  the  spring  tf 
'^^if^cT^  1750  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  sent  Major  Lawnenw 
with  a  few  men  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.     At  his  ap 
proacb,  the  French  abandoned  their  dwellings,  and  placed 
theraselvf^  under  the  protection  of  the  commandant  of 
Fort  Beau  Sejour,  when  Lawrence,  finding  the  enemy  toa 
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MroDg  fer  him,  jraa  obliged  tp  retire  witbont  AoootnpHsh-    ITW. 
iog  hia  object.  <- 

18.  'SooD  aAerj  Major  Lawrmce  was  again  detached  i-  Bnmiir 
with  1000  man,  but  after  driving  io  the  oulpoets  of  the  G^^Su 
eneniy,  he  w«6  a  saoood  time,  obliged  to  reti^.  'To  keep  '  wm^Ly 
the  French  ia  check,  however,  the  Hngjiati  built  a  fort 

oq  tba  Keck  of  the  penjnsula,  which,  .in  honor  of  ita 
Sunder,  was  called  Fort  Lawrenee.*  *StiH  the  depre-  ^.tMHw 
dations  of  the  Indians  ooBtinued,  the  French  erec(«d  ad-  ,  rim^Lj 
ditional  forts  in  the  disputed  territory,  and  ressela  of  war,  J^l^^^l 
with  troopi  sod  military  jrtores,  were  sent  teiCanvla  and  awim. 
Cape  Breton,  until  the  lorces  in  both  th^se  places  hecane 
a  souroe  of  great  alarm  to  the  English. 

19.  '^t  le^th,  in  1TS5,  Admiral  Bosoawen  oonunenced     1755. 
the,  war,  which  had  long  been  anticipated  by  both  parties,  mJubwm^ 
by  .capturing  on  the  poasi  of  Newfoundland  two  French  oil^mn^ 
vesaels,  having  on  bo<nj  eight  comp&nies.of  soldiers  and     FrenA 
about  35,000  dollars  in  specie.     'Hostilities  having  thus  ■.  Ex^mim 
begun,  a  force  wa«  immediately  fitted  (M\,  from  New  Bng-  d^ZJnmi 
taad,  under  Lieutenant  Colonels,  Monckton  and  Winslow,  ^^f'^fn 
to  dislodge  the  entfnjy.  from  their  newly  erected  forts.''  "^jjjjj" 
The  troops  embarked  at  B(»toa  on  the  20th  of  May,  and      s»h» 
arrived  at  Annapcd^  on  the  35th,  whence  they  sailed    p^«i.^ 
on  the  Jat  of  June, 'in 'a  fleet  of  fbrty-oae  veaaels  to   ««•'(•'"■ 
Chlgnecto,   and  onchpred  , about  fiv^  «iiles,  ffc^   Fwt. 
Lawrence. 

,•20.  On  their  arrival  at  the  river  Massaguash,'  they  ^^J^jl^jJ 
found  themselves  opposed  by  a  large  number  of  regular  fij^Vf-y^ 
forces,  rebel  Acadians,  and  Indiana,  450  of  whom  oeou-    mooB^ 
pied  y  block-houae,*  while   the  r^inamder  were  poeted    ''\k\i>w 
within  a  strona  outwark  of  timber.     TIib  latter,  were  at-  Vsufliw. 
ticked  by  the  English  provincials  with  sQ^  spirit  th|t 
tbey  soon  fled,  when  the  garrison   deserted    the  block. 
house,  and  lefl  the  passage  of  ihf-  river  free.     Thenoe 
Colonel  Monckton  advanced,  against  Eort  Beau  Sejtwr, 
which, he  invested' on  the  J2th  of  June,  and  after  four  ^^J'^^ 
days'  bombardment  compelled  it  to  surrender.  "mToJ^ 

21,  'Having  garrisoned  the  plape.,  and  changed  i[s-  JJJ^ 
uame  to  that  or  Cumberland,  he  next  aMackeil  and  re-  ,  shhv- 
duced  another  French  fort  near  the  n 
of  the  rivei  Gaspereau,*  at  'the  hei 
Bay  Verte  orGreen  Bay,  Where  he  f 
a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  st 
which  had  been  cdle<;ted  for  the  u. 
the  Indiana  and  Acadians.  A  squa 
sent  against  llie  post  on  the  St.  John,  f 
it  abandoned  and  destroyed.  Tho 
oesa  of  the  expedition  secured  ibe 
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AWALY8I8.  qmilli^r  of  all  Pfeiibh  Acadia,  then  claiined  by  the 

under  the  name  of  Nova  Scdtia. 
'^StfiniS^     22.  *The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Acadians,  bewevor, 
^jggrjgMP-  a  subject  of  great  embarrassment  to  tlie  local  goTerameol 
MM^cgMt  of  the  provinoe.     In  Europe,  the  war  had  begun  unlaTor. 
Hah.    '  ably  to  the  English,  while  Greneral  Braddock,  sent  vitfa 
a  large  force  to  invade  Canada,  had  been  defeated  widi 
a.  iBoep-tn.  the  loss  of  nearly  his  whole  army>     Powerftii  reenlbrce^ 
ments'  had  been  sent  by  the  French  io  Louisbuig  aod 
other  posts  in  America,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained that  the*  eriemy  would  qext  invade  Nova  Sooda, 
where  they  would  find  a  fri'endly  population,  both  Euro- 
pean and  Indian. 
iromcMion,      23.  *The  French  Acadians  at  that  period  amounted  Id 
JS^SSSur  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand.     They  had  'cultivated  a 
^jS!£!St!^  considerable  ej^teint  of  land,  possessed  about  60,000  heid 
of  cattle,  had  heat  agd  comfortable  dwellings,  and  Gved 
in*  a  state  of  plenty,  but  of  great  simplicity.     They  were 
a  peace&l,  industrious^  and  amiable  race,  governed  modij 
by  their  pastors,  who 'exercised  a  parental  authority  over 
them ;  they  cherished  a  deep  attachment  to  their  nadve 
country,  they  had  resiste*d  every  invitation  to  bear  anns 
against  it,  aiid  ho^  invariably  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
^aSilS^  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.     *  Although  the  great  bodr 
MiamjncM  of  thede  pec^le  remained  tranquilly  occupied  in  the  cuhi- 
vation  of  their  Ismds,  yet  e  few  individuals  had  j<Mned  the 
Indians,  and  about  800  were  taken  in  the  forts,  in  open 
rebellion  agakist  the  government  of  the  country. 
i^cnuAduar-      24.  ^Under  these  circumstances.  Governor  Lawrenoe 
^tSfSi^^  and  Ihs  council, 'aided  by  Admirals  Boscawen  and  Mobtrn, 
^SSSSnSn.  assembled  to  consider  whnt  dispo^  of  the  Acadians  the 
security  of  the'  country  required.     Theit  deciskn  leaoll- 
ed  in  the  determination  tQ  tear  the  whole  of  this  people 
from  their  homes,  anddifspense  them  through  the  di^rnt 
British  colonies;  where  they  would  be  unable  to  unite  m 
any  offensive  measures,  And  where  they  might  in  time  be- 
come  naturalized  to  (he  government.     Their  lands,  houses, 
and  cattle,  were,  without  any  alleged  6rime,  declared  to 
be  forfeited;  and  they  were  allowed  to  carry  with  then 
only  their  money  and  household  fun^tiire,  txith  of  ex- 
tremely small  amount. 
8.  Thtmeth       25.  treachery  was  ne^iessary  to  render  this  tyrannical 
'ZS^HSm^  scheme  effective.     The  inhabitants  of  each  district  were 
**SS{{y   commanded  to  meet  at  a  certain  place  and  day  on  ui^gesC 
business,  the  nature  of  which  was  carefully  conceded 
from,  them ;  and  when  they  were  all  assembled,  the  dread- 
ful mandate  was  pronounced, — and  only  small  parties  of 
them  were  allowed  to  return  for  a  short  time  to  make  the 
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neceanury  prepaEations.    ^They  appear  to  have  listened  to    itm. 
their  doom   with   unex.pected   resignation,  tnakiog  cmly 


mournful  and  solemn  appeals,  which  were  wholly  disre-  ^'fS^HSsif 
garded.     When,  however,  the  moment  of  embarkation  ar-   ^MrfiyT 
rived,  the  youjog  men,  who  w^e  placed  in  front,  absolutely 
refused  to  move ;  and  it  required  files  of  soldiers,  witb 
fixed  bayonets,  io  secure  obedience. 

26.  *No  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their  location    t  Thtir 
elsewhere,  nor  was  any  compensation  ofiered  for  the  pro-    atu^  and 
perty  of  which  they  >frere  deprived.     They  were  merely   ^SSStZ 
thrown  on  Ae  coast  at  different  points,  and  compelled  to^**^  «"**•*»■ 
trust  to  the  charity  of  the  mhabitants,  who  .did  not  alloW 

any  of  them  to  be  absolutely  ^aryed.     StiH,  through  hard- 
ships, distress,  and  change  of  cliniate,  a  great  proportion- 
of-  them  perished.     So  eager  ^was  their  desire  to  return, 
that  those  s^t  to  Georgia  had'  s^t  oat,  and  actually  reached 
New  York,  when  they  ^eze  arrested. 

27.  'They  addressed  a  pathetic  representation  to  the  ^Hj^Si 
Elnglish  government,  in  which,  quoting  the  most  solemn  ^^'^^^JST 
treaties  and  declarations,  they  proved  that  their  treatnlent 

had  been  as  faithless  as  k  was  crueL     f-No  attention,^  how-  J^J^^j^ 
ever,  was  paid  to  this  document,  and  so  guarded. a  silence  gov^mm^ 
was  preserved  by  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  upon  ^t^SSMt 
the  subject  of  {he  removal  of  the  Acadians,  that  the  records     *^^*^ 
of  the  province  make  no  allu^on^^sdiatever  to  ^e  event.  ^  ' 

28.  *]5rotwithstdnding   thei   barbarous  diligence  with  ^*igJJ 
which  ihia  mandate  was  executed,  it  is  suppoi^  that  the    MaiiMC. 
number  aotually  removed  from  the  province  did  not  ex- 
ceed 7000*    The  rest  fled  mto  the  depths  of  the  forests,  ^^SS^, 
or  to 'the  nefirest.  F/ench  settlements,  enduring  incredible    rwM^iwd. 
hardships.    To  guar4  against  the  return.  oC  the  hapless' 
fugitives,  the  government  reduced  to  a«hes  their  habita- 
tions and  propertjr,  laying  waste  even  their  o^n  land^ 

with  a  fury  exceeding  that  of  the  tAost  savage  enemy. 

29..  *Ip  one  district,  236  houses  were  at  once  in  a  blaze«  ''J'*'^r^ 
The  Acadians,  from  the  heart  of  <he  woods,  beheld  all.they  tMr  hautm 
possessed  consigned  to  destruction  ;   yet  they  made  no  JZi  ilSSL 
movement  till  the  devastators  wantonly  set  their  chapel  on 
fire.     They  then  rushed  fbrWard  in  desperation,  killed 
about  .thirty  of  the  incendaries,  and  then  hastened  back  to 
their  hiding-places.* 

80.  *^ui  few.  events  of.  importance  occurred  ki  Nova     ^g^^ 
Scotia  during  the  remainder  of^  the  "  French  and  indiaa  ^*5!!Sl&f3f 
War,"  ,at  the  close  of  which,  France  was  compelled'  to  *JlJg;g* 
transfer  lo  her  victorious  rival,  all  her  possessions  on  the      toor. 
, .'  >    .  » 

•  Mmfay'i  BxitUh  Amaxloft,  toL  H..  p.  140^141.    AIM  HaUbwton'i  Nont  Seotia,  i«L  L 
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AHiKLYVis.  A.Dienoan  conttnent.     ^Rdieved  from  any  farthef  appre^ 

■7Zr~r  heasions  finom  the  few  French  remaining  in  the  counby, 

^pSvi^dii  the  govemnient  of  the  province  made  all  the  efibrts  of 

foStSS^  which  it  was  capable  to  extend  the  progress  of  cahiTatkn 

SSSSSt^  and  settlementi  though  all  that  cOuld  be  done  was  iosufi. 

"'tSu'^'   cient  to  ^11  up  the  dreadful  blank  that  had  already  bees 

made. 

^Sy^ai0      ^^  •  *-^^®'  ^^  peace,  the  case  of  the  Acadians  naturally 

Scgrwiwiy  came  under  the  view  of  Ae  government,    No  adVtalage 

io*SlJ9rSSch  had  been  derived  from  their  barbarous  treaEtDoent,  lod 

^fiiifftifir    jij^jpg  remained  no  longer  a  pretekt  for  continoing  the  per. 

fi^cution;     They  were,  therefore,  allowed  to  return,  and  to 

receive  lands  on  taking  the  customary  oaths,  butBoooD- 

pensation  was  ofiered  them  for  the  property  of  ▼Bch  tbej 

z.Thftr     had  been  plu'ridered.     *N6verthp!ess,  a  few  did  return,  al- 

^SSSSi^  though,  in  1772,  out  of  a  French- population  of  se?enteen 

or  eighteen  thousfind  which  once'  <3omposed  the  ooknj, 

there  were  only  about  two  thousand  remaining. 

1758.         33.  .*In  1758,  during  the  administration  of  GoTenw 

^rnmrn^  Lawrence,  a  legislative  assembly  wai  given  to  the  people 

6.  Mtion    of  Ncfva  Scotia.  '  *In  1761  ah  important  Indian  trettj  vac 

•~''^*"'  ocmcluded,  when  the  natives  Agreed  finally  to  bury  the 

^ '  *  V     hatchet,  and  to  accept  George  III.,  instead  of  the  king  fcr- 

merly  owned  by  th^m,  as  their  greett  fisAher  and  fnend. 

ktUdSSut  'The -province  remained  loyal  to  the  crowft  during  the  wtf 

(to  AnS&i  ofthe  American  Revolution,  at  the  clote  of  which,  its  popnli^ 

x^iutiofi.  ^^^  ^^  greatly  augmented  by  the  afrivai  of  a  large  nuinber 

T.  jneremij^  of  loyalist  refugees  fnoip  Ae  United  States^^  'Many  oftte 

SbSjSww-  new  settlers  directed  their  oouVs^  to  the  region  bcytjod  the 

fSiegS^m^  peninsiffa,  which,  therebv  acquiring  a  great  incifease  of 

tSTBnSu-  importtoce,-  was,*  hi  1784,  effected  intca  distinct  goren- 

«^      ment,  -under  the  title  of  New  firnnswfck.    'At  ihe  saw 

17^4.     ti^e^  th3  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  had  betf  nnitw 

Br««S!     with  Nova' Scotid  since  the  cafjture  of  Loui^burg  in  174?* 

iikas  erected  hsto  a  separate  government,  in  whicb-ataaiiaJ 

1820,     it  remained  until  1820,  when  it  was  re-annexdd  16  Non 

Scotia. 

rtJ^f^S,SZ      ^^'  'T^*^®  "™^  interesting  portions  'of  the  history  of 

aSaSvU  Nova  Scotia,  it  .will  btf  observea,  are  found  previous  to  the 

^iTw.  peace  of  1763,  which  put  a  final  termination  to  the  ool(»* 

wars  between  France  and  England.     Since  thai  perW 

the  tranquillity  of  the  province  iias  been  seldom  intBirupJ- 

ed,  and,  under  a  succession  of  popular  govenion,  tk 

o6untry  has  continued  steadily  to  advance  in  wealth  &» 

prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

ifEW  bruj^i^wicb;. 

.  • 

1.  'The  provinoQ  of  Nqw  Qrunswick*  lies  between*  hsumaim 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  having  th^  state  of  Maine  on  tlie  "^itHffSL^ 
southwest  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  l^wrence  on  the  pottheast.  ^  ,^^ 
It  comprises  an  area  of  ahput  28,000  square  miles,  and  is      p^  sot.  ' 
therefore  greater  m  extent  than  Nov^  Spotia  atfd  Cape 
Breton  united. 

2.  *It  has  an  extensive  seacoast,  and  is  supplied  with 
noble  river^i  two  oC  Which,  the^  St..  Johns  and  the  Mirami- 
chi,  traverse  nearly  the  whole  territory,  and  are  naviga- 
ble throughout  most  pf  their-  course.  The  former  falb 
into  the  Bay  9f  Fundy  on  the  south,  and^ the  latter  into  the 
Bay  of  Miramichi,  in  the  Gulf  9f  St.  LtawreacQ. 

3.  »The  surface  of  the  eo^ntry  is  broken  and  undulat.  y^gjjjj^ 
ing,  and  towards  the  n^estem  boundajy  the  mountain 
ranges  rise  to  a  considerable  height.     ^Adjacent  to  the   ^SfSJS!* 
Bay  of  Fimdy  |he  soil  is  exceedingly  b^rrer,,  but  in  other 

parts  it  is  genen^y  more  fertile  than  on  Nova  Scotia. 
The  streamy  aare  bordered  by  the  .richest*  meadow  lands, 
while  the  quality  of  the  soil. in  die  highlaiids  is  indicated 
by^a  magnificent  grpwth  of  forest,  trees  of  giganticr  size, 
the  export  of  whidi^  fpr  lumber- and  shipping,  has  given 
the  profvince  itschief.oommercial  importance.  .    '•     .    • 

4.  *The  mupe  of  New  Qrunswick,  and  even  its  ^xist-  ^J^?^ 
ence  as  a  colony,  did  Jiot-  commen^Q  till  1783..     The  tmy^frmo 
French  comprehended  it  under  the  appellatipn  of  New  *«~''** 
France,  regaioding  it  more  particularly  ^  an  appendage 

to  Acadia.  ,  The  English,  in  their  tarn,  d^imed  it  as  part 
of  Nova.Scotia,  though  they  appear  never'  to  have  taken 
any  measures  to  improve  it. 

5.  'After  that  peiunsula  had  been  finally  cededto.Eng-    Uj^^^^s. 
land,*>  tlj^e  French  demanded  New  Brunswick  as  belong.  eThePmsh 
ing  to  C^na^a.     To  support  their  claims,  they  erected  ''^SiSJSi^ 
ferts  at  thexieck-of  the  peninsula  and  armed  the  Acadians  ^^^tS!^ 
and  Indians,^  hut  the  peace  cf  1763,  which  gave  Canada 

tp  the  British,  ended  fill  dissensions  on  this  subject.     ^Still  ^ SSe^^ 
the  opuntry  was  left  nearly  unoccupied,  except  by  a  few  '2[J*J2J^5^ 
Acadians,  who  had  sought  fcfuge  among  its  forests,  fropn*      itvs- 
the  relenUess  persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed. «      a  scep  6i8. 

6.  .'In  1762  some  families  from  New  England  had  ^^Jjy^ 
settled  at  Maugcrville,'  about  fifty  miles  up  the  St.  John ;  e.  s«r<imMfi«r 
and  in  1783  they  numbered  about  800.     At  the  end  of  SjSj^ 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  several  thousands  S^^^SSw 
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ANALT8I8.  of  disbanded  troops,  who*  had  been  reinoyed  from  New 
-«g.^  Engkind,  wew?  located  at  Fredericton ;  and  a  party  of 
^  Acadlans  who  had  seized  there,  were  ordered  to  Mada- 

1.  sffutfiofi  waska,  to  make  room  for  them.     'These  new  colonists, 
iSS!^    however,  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life, 
endured  the  most  dreadful  hardships  when  first  placed 
^      in  Jhe  midst  of  ^is  wilderness;  and  it  was  only  after 
severe  sofiering  and  toil,  that  they  could  place  their  fami. 
lies  in  any  degree  of  comfort. 
gj!»^gjy       7.'  'General  Sir  Gny  Carleton,  who  was  appointed  go. 
mij^utrMr  vemor  in  1785^  made  grecit  exertions  for  the  improve- 
gwtmmtat.  mcnt  of  the  country,  which  gradually,  though  slowly,  ad- 
1803.     vanced.     In  1803' he  returned  to  England,  and  from  that 
time  to  1817  the  government  was  administered  by  a  suc- 
\tSSi^SrS»  ^^^^^^  ^^  presidents.     "The  foundation  of  the  prosperity 
iroqMrl^qf  of  New  BrunsWick  was  laid  in  1609,  when  heavy  duties 
wtoc      were  levied  'on  timber  brought  to  England  from  the  Baltic, 
while  that  from  ffew  BniAs^ick  was  left  free.     The  ex- 
port of  timber,  from  that  period,  Continually  increased,.till 
it  reached  its  height  in  1^*25;  when,  in  consequence  of 
speculative  overtrading,  a  severe   reaction  was  experi- 
enced.    Yet  since' that  eVent,'this  branth  of  indnstry  has 
rallied,  and  become^  nearly  as  ekterisiVe  as  ever,  while  a 
neiV  impulse  Jias   been  given  to  the  pposjterity  of  the 
cotirrtry  by  the  ftmval  of  fbreign  cfoltivatoite. 
1817.         8.  *ih  1817  Major  Genel^aj  Smith  was  appointed  Iteu- 
*J^S!^  tenant-govemor,  which  office  he  held  tfll  1823,  although 
SIj'JuS.   ^^™S  ^^^  °^  ^^**  period  the  afiairs  of  the  Province 
,were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Mt.  Chipraan  and  Mr.  Bliss, 
,  as  ()resklents ;  but  in  AVigust,  182^,  the  'latter  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Howard  Douglass,  to  whose  exertions  the 
country  was  greatly  indebt^.     He  was  reHeved  by  Sir 
Ar6hibald  Campbell,  who^  place  was  supplied  in  1837 
by  Major-general  Sir  John  Harvey,  from  Prince  Edward 
^2*ygJ.  Island.     *0n  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Newfoundland, 
SmOaney.  the  t>ffice  of  govemor  of  New  Brunswick-  wfe  given  to 
••  ^JJjSf'*-  Sir  W.  G.  Colebrooke.     'During  the  administration  of  Sir 
tovf^^    John  Harvey,  the  disputed  boundary  between  Maine  and 
****         New  Brunswick,  which  had  \ong  been  a  cause  of  contro- 
versy  between  <3rreat  Britahi   and   the   United    States, 
threatened  to  involve  the  two  countries  in  hostilities  ;  but 
fortunately,  in  1842,  thid  subject  of  contentldn  was  re. 
ft..8MfL«s3.  moved,  by  a  treaty*  Vhich  setded  the  boundary  in  a  man 
ner  satisfectory  td  both  parties.     " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

« 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

1.  'Pbinck  Edwabd,  a  name  substituted  fox  the  enrly  ^p^^^^ 
one  of  St.  John,  is  an  island  in  the  southern  pftrt  of  the  uSdlBmL 
Gtilf  of  St.  Lawrence,  having  Ca|)e  Breton  on  the  east, 
and  being  separated  from  the  coasts  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  by  Northumberlaild  strak, — a  channel 
varying  in    breadth  *from  nine  to  forty  mil^.     *Tbis  ^^^Sm^ 
island,*  which,  has  a.very  irregular  outline,  is  somewhat   i-  sfuptaf 
crescent  shaped,  having  its  hoDow  part  towards  the  Gulf,    uaiMupJC 
into  which  both  its  bmmdary  capes  project.     Following  iSSlS^ 
its  winding  outline,  its  greatest  length  is  about  13&  miles,       ^ 
and  its  average  breadth  about  34.     It  is,  however,  so 
deeply  indented   by  hays  and  inlets,  that  scarcely  any 
spot  i^  distant  more  than  sev^  or^  eight'  miles  from  the 
influx  of  the  tide.     The  area  is  estimated  at  1,380,700 
acres. 

.  2.  'The  surface  of  die*  island  presents  an  undulating  ^^S|^!!!l 
variety  of  JiiU  and  dale,»with  the  Inllows  filled  with  num-     ^^^ 
berless  jittle  creeks  and  lakes.     The  soi>,  thojogh  light,    'SSST* 
possesses  considerable  fertility,  with  the  exception  of  the  ''^^'^'  ^ 
swamps  and  buml-grounds.     Some  of  the  former,  when 
carefully  drained,  maka  rich  meadow-lands,  but  the  latter,  , 

ofKusisting  originally  of  extensive  pine  forests,  which  have 
been  destroyed  by  conflagrations,  and  which  are.naw 
overspread  with  blfU)k.  stsUmps^  mixed  with  &ms  and  di^ 
HUQUtive  shrubs,'  can  seldom  be  reclaimed. 

3. .  ^By  some  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  thi^  «•  JWiy'ijarf 
is  the  island  that  was  discovered  by  Cabot,  in  1497,  and  'mmip-mi 
named  by  him  St.  John ;  but  it  is  now  generally  beUeVed     '"'^^ 
that  the  land  fiist  discovered  was  a  small  island  on  the 
ooaa^  of  I^abrador.     *Whea  the  French  court  established  j^J^ff^ 
in  America  a  va^  domain  called  New  France,  this  in-  mhoivuiuu 
sular  tract  was  of  course  included  within  its  boundaries, 
ypt,  with  the  exception  of  Champlain's  desoription,  there 
is  scarcely  any  itiention  of  it  until  1063,  when  it  oppMirs 
to  have  been  granted  to  a  Frenph  captain  by  the  name 
of  Doublet,^  bat  held  in  stibovdination  to«a  fishing  com-  ^^SSES! 
pany   established  at  the   small   island  of  Miscoti.     *lt «.  vaimiM 
seems,  however,  to  have  becQ  valued  only  for  fishery,      ^^^'^ 
with  which  view  some  trifling  stations  were  established. 

4.  ^St.  John  begun  to  emerge  from  t]iis  obscurity  only  t.  J^SJifir' 
after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718,  wiien,  Acadia  or  Nova  jm^LST 
Sootia  being  ceded  to  Britain,  a  number  of  the  PreDch     *'^*''^' 
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ANALYSIS,  settlers,  to  vhem  the  British  yoke  was  always  odion^ 

i.cteft<r»4r^ught  refuge  in  this  island.     >W^eB  Cape  BreUiQ  waa 

Jau!^  captured  by  the  New  Eoglaikl  fi)ioes  in  1745,  St.  John 

^SSSs^    shared  the  same  fate ;  but  three  years  later,  both  were 

restored  to  Franoe  b^  the  treaty  of  Aiy«  la  Chapelle. 

1758.     'Afbr  the  second  reduction  of  Loiiisburg,  in  1758,  that  of 

UJiJS^  9t.  J\}hn  tigain  followed,  when  H  became  pennaaently  an- 

tk»ESim.  nexed  to  the  British  cro^. 

^symammi      5.  sThe  French  inhabitants,  however,  niunbeiing  at 
MoMMitt.  that  time  four  or  fire  thousand,  were  doomed  to  tiie  same 
Telentleas  proscription  as  thbir  brethren  in  Nora  Sootia; 
and  the  pretext  was,  that  a  number  of  fingliah  sealps  were 
found  hung   up  in  the  house,  qf  the  French  gpvemor. 
P^SmfiSn  ^The  detail?  of  the  expulsion  lu*e  not  stated,  bat  it  appeal* 
itoiitaiM.   that  some  of  the  inhabitahfii  were  sent  to  Canada,  soiDe  to 
the  southern  celonies,  and  others  4o  France  ;  while  it  u 
admitted  that  many  coiltrived  to  conceal  theHiaelTes.    Sa 
complete,  howeyer,  was  the  desolation,  that,  in   1770^ 
twelve  years  4ater,  only  150  fami)itt  were  found  on  the 
island.  ' 

••  ^jgf"      Q*  *St.  John  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  tha 
peace  of  1763,  but  several  yeai^  elapsed  before  judiciaus 
•L  B^msqf  measures  were  taken  for  its  settlement.    *Iiord  Ec^ramit 
maSr*'  formed  a  strange  scheme,  by  which  it  was  divioed  Itato 
twelve  districto,  ruled  by  as  many  baibns,  each  of  whoan 
was  to  erect  a  castle  on  his  own  property,  while  that  noUa- 
^''XiS^^  nlan  was  to  preside  as  lord  paramount.     ^This  ridieokwi 
9ionJL    plan  was  changed  for  another  not  much  wiser:     In  1767 
a*  division  was  made  iilto  sixty-seven  townships,  of  about 
20,000  acres  each,  which,  wiih  some  reservationa  for 
county  towns,  wete  graflted  to  individuals  who  had  daians 
^jmSffS  ^V^^'^^  government.    'Their  exertions  to  settle  the  oomi- 
mtrppt^  tpy,'b(nveyer,  were  not  very  effective,  and  when  they  re- 
solved, as  th6  only  means  of  rendering  the  property  valo- 
aUe,  to  ^1  it  in  small  lots,  their  prices  were  too  high; 
and  as  their  rights  to  the  land  were  conditional,  they  OMid 
not  give  to  settlers  that  kind  of  tenure  which  is  the  moat 
secure. 
^j^JwjUJJf      7*  •The  pvoprietor8> succeeded,  however,  in  1770,  ia 
'fjw^'Ae  procuring  a  govennnent  independent  of  Nova  Scotia ; 
though,  as  already  mentioned,  there  were  then  only  ISO 
JSnltnSo'm  ^^"^^^^  ^^  ^^  island,     '^r.  Patterson,  first  appointed  to 
^Mr.  Faner-  that  offico,  brought  back  a  number  of  the  exiled  Acadi- 
QmSm  Fm-  ans,— -emigrants  began  to  arrive  In  considerable  numfaen, 
"^^'      and  in  1773  a  constitution  was  given,  and  the  first  House 
i?MmTT  ^  Assembly  called.     "Governor  Patterson,  however, and 
pNjjgy*  General  Paniiing  Vho  succeeded  him  in  1769,  were  in- 
volved in  contests  with  the  pit>prietoro  and  setllen^  whs 
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aoouaed  them  of  culpable   eagerness  to  acquire  landed     f  y§§. 
property  jbr  themselves.  

8.  4nc(Miveniencei  having  been  felt  from  the  circum-   VjffSSjf 
stance  that  the  island,  bore  the  same  name  as  the  chief     ehmgtd. 
towns  in  New  BroDSWick  and  Newfbimdlknd,  its  name 

was  changed  to  Prince  Edward,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  who,  as  coihmander  in  America,  had  directed  some 
valuable  improvements.  *In  1803  th^  Earl  of  Selkirk,  1803. 
who  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  emigration,  carried  over  ^g2«£Sf 
an  important  colony,  consisting  of  about  800  Highlanders. 
He  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  so  mucE  judg- 
ment that  the  settlers  soon  became  very  prosperous ;  ad- 
ditional emigrants  Joined  them,  and  in  1840  the  Highland 
colony  numbered'  nearly  five  thousand. 

9.  'Governor  Desbarfes*,"*  who  succeeded    Fanning,  JJ^JSJUJ 
though  censured  for  his  iroprudence,.  was  a  man  of  tal-  s.  jomMt- 
ent^  and  at  no  fonper' period  did  jth^  colony  advance  so   SSSSIffm. 
fapidly  as  during  his  administnttion.     *Iri  1813  he  was  «*jgj|"% 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Smyth,  whose  violept  and  tyrannical  ja--  0Ma& 
conduct  caused  a  general  agitation  in  the  colony.     For 
several  years ,  previous  to   1823,  he  had  prevented  the 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  when  a  commit- 
tee of  uke  inhabitants  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  petitipQ  ' 

tor  his  removal,  he  catused  them  to  be  arrested*     Mr.  SiJo^ 

Stewart^ ^the  high  sheriff,  however,  though  at  the  age  of  *[2i«I%iJ* 

sixty-six,  made  his  escape  to  Nova  Scotia  and  thepce  to  '^'^'j^ 
England,  wh^re  tKe  real  state  of  things  was  no  sooner 
xpade  knowB)  than  the  governor  was  recalled,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel {teady  appoin^ted  to  succeed  him. 

10.  *Thet  osnduct  of  this  last  officer  gave  general  sat-  **jjjy*ft 
isfaction ;  aiia  in  conjunotion  with  the  ^ouscc?" Assembly  (Mm^4 
be  passed  ina^y  use&l  acti,  and  took  various  measured  to.       ^^* 
promote  the  continued  improvement  of  the  colony.  "'In  ^^^JJJJ^ 
1831  Colonel  Toung  received  the  appointment,  aiKiT  ruled  ^j^ 


as  lieutenant-governor  till  1836,  in  which  year  Sit  John 
Harvey  was  named  his  successor.     Sir  John  was  very 
popular,  but  b^ing  in  1837  removed  to  the  government  of     |837. 
Kew  Brunswick,  his  place  was  supplied  by  Sir  Charles 
A.  Fitzrpy. 

11.  'The  elements  ot  society  in  Prince  Edward  are  r.sMMyi* 
similar  to  those  found  in  th^  other  British  colonies.     The  tSlTSmd, 
inhabitants  consist,  first,  of  a  few  Indians ;  then  of  about 
5000  French  Aqadians ;  and  next,  of  emigraatSy  mostly 
from  Scotlandi  the  natives  of  which  country  form  about 
one-half  the  entire  population.     "The  actual  population     *rff' 
»f  the  island  in  1840  was  about  40,000.  ^^^ 
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NEWFOUNDLAND.    - 

1.  fbnM^-       1.  ^Nxw70T7iCDLft3U>,  which  wa3  discovered  by  tbe  Ca^ 
•MM^MoT  bot's  in  1497,  is  a  large  island,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
^^^imSr  triangle,  about  1000  nules  in  circuit.*   On  the  nortbwe^ 
a.  See  Map  em  sidf^  the  straits  of  J^elleisle,  about  ten  imlea  in  width, 
^''^         separate   it  from  Labrador;  and  on  the  southwest  it  it 
about  fifly  miles  distant  fi'om  Cape  Breton,  leaying'  a  pas- 
sage of  that  breadth  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
%.Tha9hamt      2.  'The  shores  are  generally. Jbold  and  rugged,  the  sor- 
temain-   face  mouutainous,  and  the  soil  barren ;  yet,  notwithataod- 
aftkeioSSL  ing  its  scanty   internal    resources,   Newfoundland   has 
formed  hitherto,  in  a  dommercial  view,  the  most  impor- 
9.Theetr-   taut   of  all  the  Briii3h  poss^ions  in   Ajnerica.     *11m 
inatgim    surroundinir  ocean  is  rich  in  treasure.    Immense  fiehk 
Stkiutmd,  of  ice,  detached  from  the  Arctic  shores,   and  annually 
floated  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  island,  convey  oo 
their  surface  large  heids  of  seal,  from  which  the  adven- 
mfjS&Stf  ^^T^^^  seamen  draw  valuable' stores  of  oil.     To  tlie  east 
"^^^  the*  celebrated  1)luik  of  Newfoundland,  composed  almost 
throughout  of  masses  of  solid  rock,  forms  an  extenajve 
fishing  ground  of  600  miles  in  length  and  200  in  breadtL 
Here  the  cod  fishery,  the  most  extensive  fishery  in  the 
i^^orld,  has  for  severtd  centuries  been  constantly  increas- 
ii^  in  extent,  and  yet  not  the  slightest  diminution  of  lis 
fxuitfulneiss  has  ever  been  observed.* 
*'  tatfSSoSf*      ^*  ^Soon  after  its  discovery,   Newfoundland  became 
^^ZSrr^  didtiilguished  for  its  fisheries,  over  which  the    English 
elaimed^^e  light  bf  jurisdiction,  although  the'  number  of 
their  vessels'  employed  on  the  xx>ast  was  for  a  long  time 
mvmiaSM  ^^   ^^  iiioae  of  the  French  or  the  Spanish.     *After 
MntefMMon  several  uni^uccessful  attempts  to  form  a  settlement,  Mr. 
Guy,  an  intelligent  merchant  of  Bristol  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing a  number  of  influential  persons  at  court  to  engage 
1610.     ^  ^®  undertaking^  and  in  1610,  having  been  appointed 
governor  of  the  intended  colony,  he    conveyed   thither 
thirty-nine  persoH^;  who  constructed  a  dwelling  and  store- 
house, and  formed  the  first  permanent  set^ment  on  the 
1621.     island. 
«. LdniBtf-      4.  *In  1621  Sir  George  CcQvert,  afterwards  Lord  Bal- 
00101^^     timore,  the  founder  of  Maryland,  established  a  Catholic 


•Ihlilinotfarnfdnf  ivbMiitlicantfdamdttat,aeea|dliMr  to  ttie  ■tatamral  of  tihe 
Jtorted  iMtgwJIrtj  Le^^enhoek,  mow  ttMua  mm*  mSKon  epi  tore  beenewmted  to  %  ' 
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colony  in  Newfoundland,  where  he  resided  a  considerable    IMO, 

period*     *In  1660  the  French  began  to  form  settlements,     — 

which  they  fortified,  showing  an  evident  wish  to  get  pos-  **  '^^"^  *^' 


se^on  of  the  whole  island. '  *In  1692  their  works  at  Pla-  1692. 
centia  were  partially  destroyed  by  the  English,  bnt  in  JjJJJJJf^ 
1606  they  twice  attacked  St.  John,  and  the  second  time,  gvwtjmd 
having  gained  possession  of  it,  set  it  on  fire.  Soon  after,  mimui  %' 
they  reduced  air  the  English  stations  but  two,  but  the  '^iSSSei^ 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  terminated  the  contest,  and  1697. 
restored  every  thing  to  the  same  state  as  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities. 

5.  ^he.  war  of  the  succession,  breajcing  out  in  1702,     1702. 
again  exposed  the  colony  to  the  attacks  of  the  French.  t/iSSuuSS, 
In  1705  the  Britidh  eolonists  were  successfully  attacked,  ^fSurrSSi 
and  in  1708  St.  Johqb  wa»  surprised  and  completely  des- 
troyed, and  the  French  became  masters  of  every  English 
station  but  one,  cm  the  island.     *The  successes  of  the  ^£S^^SSS^ 
English,  however,  on  the  cotttinent,  enabled  them,  at  thQ  ajf^^t>yj^ 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  to  redeem  all  their  losses  in     uSSiu. 
this  distant  quarter,  and  Louis  XIV.  was  coqapelled  to     1713. 
yield  up  all  his  possessions  in  Newfoundland,  but  he  re- 
tahied  for  his  subjects  the  right  of  erecting   huts  ^and 
fishing  stages  on  particular  portions  of  the  coast. 

d.  *In  1729  the  colony  was  withdrawn  from  its  90m-     lY29. 
iiial  dependence  on  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  period  until  g^JSj/i^ 
1827  the  government  of  the  island  wsb  administered  by  ^SSSSS^ 
aayal  commanders  appointed  to  cruise  on  the  filling  sta-   njgtf^ 
tion,  but  who  retuiiied  to  Eiigland  during  the  winter.    th»mmS. 
I^ce  1827  the   government  has  b^n  administered  fay 
resident  governors ;  a|id  in  1832;  at  tKe  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  a  representative   assembly  was- 
gianted  them. 

7.  "The  present  British  settlements  are  in  the  south-'  i2»52i 
eastern  pari  of  the  island.     *St.  John,  the  capital,  is  sit-  mamumt. 
uated  on  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  coasti  and  after  all   fjJ^JjB' 
its.  improvements,  still  bean  the   aspect  of  a  fishing 
station. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ABOBiaiNAL  MEXICO. 

• 

1.  *At  the  tine  of  the  diac^yeTy  -of  Ameriea,  nearly  analysis. 
the  whole  oontin^nt«was  occupied  by  barbarous  and  wan-    ujndum  ' 
4ering  tribes,'  of  whose  history  little  that  is  authentic  can    SSiM- 
now  be  learned.     *The  aboriginal  Mexicans,  however,  ^J^JJ  JJS?" 
differed  essentially  fiom  the  greiLt  'mass  of  the  race  to      «»■». 
which  they  apparently  belonged. »  *They  had  made  consi-  ^J^^^^ 
derable  advarices  in  civilization — were  an  agricultural  peo-  amon^  xAem. 
pie— had  buih  flourishing  and  ponulous  cities, — and  were 
united  ooder  a  regular  System  or  government.    *A  brief  *  Jjig?3l? 
account  of  their  history,  ef  the^  el^ai,e  of  the  arts  among  ^^jjgg 
them,  and  of  their  political  institutions,  national  manners, 
and  religiob,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  useful,  .as  it 
will  exhibit  the  human  species  in  a  v«ry  singular  stage  of 
its  upward  progress  from  barbarism. 

S.  *The  IV^tecas,  or  Toltecs,  ar6  the  most  ancient  Mexi-  ^fff^SHSf 
can  natibn  of  which  history  and  fable  combined  furnish  \is  from  the  yw 
•  any  accounts.     The  symbolical  representations,  01"  hiero-  fLnitng  of 
glyphics,  from  which  their  history  isx)btajned,  and  which    ^•^SLr 
were  found  among  the  Mexicans,  represent  that  Jn  the  year 
472  of  the  Christian  era  they  were  expelled  from  their  .    472. 
own  country,  called  Tollan,  situated  somewhere  to  the 
north  of  Mexico,  and  that,  for  some  time  after,  they  led  a 
migratory  and-  vwandering  life ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of 
104  years,  they  reached  a  place  about  fifly  miles  to  the      &76« 
eastward  of  the  chy  of  Mexico, '  where  they  Iremained 
twenty  years.   .  Thence  'they  pMseeded  a  short  distance     &96. 
westward,  where  they  'founded  a  city,  called,  from  the      667. 
name  of  their  original  country;  ToUan,  or  Tula.*  ••  oojwjj- 

3.  •The  Toltecaa,   during  their  journeys,  were  con-  *"%««. 


•  WhenMUMpifMnt  dtyof  Ta]A,nMr]f«iioo,i0iappoMdtoh»f«d«riT«d  toi^^    Am 
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ANALYSIS,  ducted  by  chiefs ;  but  after  their  final  settlemoit,  in  ths 
year  667,  their  government  was  changed  into  a  monarcliyt 
\S!w^-SSd  which  lasted  nearly  four  oeattiries.     *  At  the  expiration  of 
i^^^fljlj^'  this  time  they  had  increased  very  considerably  in  numben, 
naSon.     and  had  built  many  cities ;  but  when  in  the  height  of 
their  prosperity,  almost  *  the  whole  nation  was  dealroyed 
by  famine  and  a  pestilence. 
M^mSf  at     ^.*  *Thehieroglyphical  symbols,  from  which  the  aoooont 
fcftSS^  of  this  event  is  derived,  represent,  that,  at  a  certain  fea- 
marofty^    tlve  ball  made  by  the  Toltecas,  the  Sad  Looking  Dtml 
'^^'      appeared  to  them,  of  a  gigantic  size,  with  immense  arms, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  their  entertainments,  embraced  and 
suffocated  them  ;  that  then  he  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
child  with  a  putrid  head,  and  brought  the  plague ;  wod, 
finally,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  saoie  devU,  they  aban- 
doned the  country  Tula,  and  dispersed  themselves  amo^g 
the  surrounding  nations,. where  they  were  well  received 
on  account  of  thdf  superior  knowledge  and  civilization.. 
^JSaS&^      ^'  *^^^^  ^  hundred  years  after  the  dispersion  of  um 
maemr-tMr  ToHecs;  their  coimtry  was  occupied  by  the  Chichemecas, 
iSmntn, '  who  also  Came  from  the  north,  and  were  eighteen  mpotbs 
''tiSi'Sir  oitetheir*  journey.  •  Although  less  civilized  than  the  Tol- 
^^''^'^     tecs,  they  had  a  regular  fi>rm  of  monarchical  govenunent, 
and  were  less  d^^uating  in  their  manners  than  some  of 
'  the  neighboring  nations.     They  formed  an  alliance  wilk 

the  remnant  of  the  Tolteos,  and  intermarried  with  them ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  introduction  of  the  am 
and  knowledge  of  the  Toltecas,  and  a  change  in  the  Chi- 
4. 22«^{B<^  chemecas/  from  a  hunting  to  an  agricuftural  people.     *1V 
ambmqwnt  Chichemecas  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  Acolhuaiis» 
%7<ir<te   likewise  from  the  north;  after  which,,  the  history  of  the 
^*teet.     ^^^  nations  is  filled  with  uninteresting  accounts  of  peltf 
conquests,  civil  wars,  and  rebellions,  until  the  appearandi 
of  the  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans,  also  of  Indian  oriffin. 
1160.         6.  ^he  latter  are  represented  to  have  Im  their  own 
*v»4rM«  <^^^^^^j  ^  great  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
Mute».     fornia,  in  tm  year  1160,  by  the  command  of  one  of  their 
deities ;  and,  after  wandering  fifty-six  years,  to  have  ar 
rived  at  the  city  of  Zumpango,*"  in  the  valley  of  Mexico. 
*-^gJ2gJJ^^ 'During  their  jpumey, -they  are  supposed  to  have  stopped 
^^^w  some  time  on  the  banks  of  the  rLver  Gila,  or  San  Fru- 
tneiti  hM    CISCO,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Colorado ;  whefe  may 
still  be  found  remains  of  the  buildings  which  tbegr  are 

said  to  have  constr noted. f 

-      —         •  •         -.1.  ..I         I  1^ 

*  Ob  the  Mstem  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  eune  name.    (See  Hap.  p.  689.) 
t  TlM  Oolorado  la  the  prlndpel  stream  that  enters  the  head  of  the  Golf  of  CaiHbtBla.    (ite 
M^.  p.  668.)    The  locaUtjr  of  the  mins  mentioned  ahove  Is  still  pat  down,  on  Me: 
«ii  the  south  side  of  the  BlTer  Gila,  fai  the  state'  of  Bonora.    Thej  an  denotsd  as 
las  Casas  de  los  Asteeas,"  Huim  nf  the  BuUdings  of  tJU  4xUe$. 
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7.  'Thence  they  pi^eedbd  wAil  tlieycame  to  6,  place  - 1 160; 

about  two  huadred  and  fifty  miles  north-west  fiom  Chi-  

hmbu^*  4U[id  now  known  by  the  name  of  Casa  Qnmde^*'    nmh^tom 
on  aooountof  a  very  large  building  stifll  extant  these  at -^'^amI'^^'^ 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  universally  attri-   ••  ^"^'^ 
buted  to  the  Aztecs,  hy  the  traditions  of  (he  country.  cuMfruui- 
'Thenoe  they  proceeded  southward  to  Culiacan,f  on  a  ,  ^.j^^  j^gttm 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  «*  cuuaean, 
California  about  the  twenty-fourth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude.    Here  they  made  a  wooden  image  of  their  god,^and    hnmgeeon- 
a  chair  of  reeds  and  rushes  no  support  it,  and  also  ap-     dy'^tom. 
pointed  four  priests,  called  the  *>' Servant^  of  God,^  to 

carry  it  on  their  ghoulders  during  their  subsequent  wan- 
<deringa. 

8.  "When  the  Aztecs  left  their  original  habitations  they  s.  sjpwjjm 
consisted  of  si;c  tribes ;  but  at  Culiacan  the  Mexiams  eam/nmthM 
separated  from  the  other  flve^and,  taking  their  deity  with    ttiu$fSS 
them,  continued  their-  journey  alone.     In  the  year  12L6  j^H^Jul^ 
they  arrived  in  the  valley •  of  Mjexico,*  where  they  were«t    <^*«^ 
first  well  received  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  enslaved  by  ^  ^  jj' 

a  neighboring  prince,  who  claimed  the  territory,  and  who    '  p..46t. 
waa  unwilling  to  -  have  them  remain    without   paying 
tribute. 

9.  *'JTiey  were  finally,  however,  i^leased  Irom  bend-  ^JJ^EgJf 
age,  when  they  resumed  their  wanderings,  which  they    ;^'^ 
qpntinued  until  the  yeu*  1825,  when*  they-  came>to  «  place  ytace  qf  thgr 
on  the  bordere  o^  a  lake,  where  the  eagle  ;that  iiad  guided      «n^. 
them  in  their^  journeys  rested  upon  a  nopal, :^  where  it    1325. 
shortly  afterwards  died.     This  was  the  sign  f^lvefi  them 

by  their  oracl6,  designating  the  pIlMce  where  they  wei^ 

finally  to  settle ;  aiKl  ae  soqit  as  they  had  tftken  po^es* 

doll  ef  the  spot,  they  erected  an  altar  tp  the  god  whom 

they  worshipped.    •The  city  which  they  built  iiere  was  s.  TJjg^^ 

first  cal)bd  TtnocktiUany  and  afVerwaikls  ilfem«,§  s%ni-  Smm^tnt 

fying  the  place  of  MesaiHy  the.n>me  d*  the  Mexican  god      "^^^ 

of  war.  ' 

10..  •Durihg  the  time  which  intervened  from  the  found-  :tmm^\ 
ing  of  Mexico  to  the  conquest  by^the  Spaniards,-  a  period  ^^^^ 
o£  nearty  two  hundred  years,  the  Mexioans  went  on  gra-  JCconjuMi 
dually  increasing  in  power  and  resources,  and,  by  con-   sJZua^i». 
quest  and  alliances,  diey  exteiided  their  dominion,  not 

_j-  —  -  ■.■-■  "*  ■'  ' 

•  ChikuakiuL,  the  capltel  of  the  at»te  of  tin  bum  name,  te  netfljr^TOOi  mUes  N.W.  ftom.tIi« 
cttix  of  Itozieo.    (See  Map,  p.  568. )     (Pronowioed  Chee-ooah-oofth. ) 

t  CttUacan  is  aa  old  dty  in  the  state  of  Slnaloa,  pleasantly  sltiiated  on  the  south  dde  of  a 
flfvr  of  the  sane  namef  abont  forty  miles  from  its  entninoe  hito  the  Golf  of  Califbmla. 

X  The  nopal,  {cactw  opunticu  or  Indian  ^,)  is  the  pladt  on  which  the  Insect  that  produces 
the  cochineal  is  bred.  The  oocnlneal,  now  an  important  article  of  commerce,  i^  formed  firom 
Che  dead  insect,  and  is  need  for  |^ng  ftd  colors,  especially  crimson  and  scarlat,  and  for  mak- 
taf[  carmine. 

}  Bee  Note  and  Ma^  p.  116.    AJao  Map,  p.  569. 
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AVALT8I8.  only  over  the  other  Aztec  tribes  which  htd  accoro[ 

them-  duriag  -mcf^  of  th6tr  wanderings,  tmd  which  after 

wards  settled  around  them,  but  also  over  other  tribes  or 

nations  that  spoke  languages  diiierent  from  the  Aztee  or 

Mexican. 

LNeaunqf      11.  Trevlous  to  their  settlement  in   the    valley  of 

mMuySu  Mexico,  the  Mexicans  continued  unacquainted  with  Kgal 

^rmrp?  dominion,  and  were  governed  in  peace,  and  conducted  in 

^^%nr^  war,  by  such  as  were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  by  their 

wisdom  or  their  valor  -, '  but  after  their  power  and  terrm- 

ries   became   extensive,  the  supreme   authority   finally 

centred  in  a  single  individual ;  and  when  the  Spaniards. 

under  <]k>rtez,  invaded  the  country,  Montezuma  was  the 

ninth  monarch  in  order  who  had  swayed  the  Mexicaa 

jiT^Wfiori-  sceptre,  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  election.     •The 

%M0t!enfr  accounts  given   of  all  this  history,  ih  the  hiengiyphie 

writings  of  the  Mexicans,  and  whieh  have  been  faithfully 

translated  by  Spanish  Writers,  are  minute  and  cinsumstaD- 

.  tial ;  but  the  details  would  {>ossess  little  interest  for  usi 

f.  Thtair        12.  'According  to  the  histories  preserved  by  the  Me^ 

^VmawitAgr  cans,*  the  Toltecs  were*  more  polished  than  the  naaoos 

*'*raiucs!"  which  succeeded  •  them  ;  insomuch  that,  in  after  ages,  it 

was   customafy   to  distinguish   people  of   learning  and 

ingenuity,  by  theT  name-  of  Toltecas.     They  nnderslDod 

the  art  of  workfng'in  gold  and  silver^  and  possessed  some 

knowledge  of  the  sciences  6f  astronomy  and  cfaiXMiokfy. 

fcn^  uS^  f  *^^  ^  si^ppdiBed  that  about  a  hundred  years  before  the 

aitronoiny.  Christian  era  they  observed  the  difTerence  between  the 

solar  and  the  civil  year ;  supplying  the  defect,  as  we  do, 

by  the  addition*  of  a:  day  once  ji  four  years. 

*  SSxSf  ***      ^^*  *The"iurt  of  painting,  whieh  was  derived  from  the 

madet^ftftB  Toltecs,  Avas .  much  practised  by  the  Maxioans,  as  it  w» 

art<^j^nt'  ^^j^  ^^  rneans  of  paintings  that  they  recorded  thteir  histiv 

'  Sr  S3?*^  ^^^"     'SoiDe  of  these  ^^untmgs  contained  an  account'  of 

pamtingB.    particular  "historical  events;   some   were   mythological; 

some  were  codes  of  laws ;  while  others  were  astroooraical 

— ^in  which  were  represented  -their  calendar,<the  poekioo 

7  Manyaf  of  the  Stars,  changes  of  the  moon,  and  eclipses.     *GmS 

ed  ^Ih^  numbers  of  these  were  burned  by  the  superstitious  Spao- 

Bpttn:ard».  [^^6^  ^jj^  imagined  that  they  contained  some  enaU^psef 

heathen  wooship. 
8  TfuimMt       14,  •The  most  valuable  collection  of  \hese  picture  wriu 
uctioTi  now  ings,  which  has  been  preserved,  is  divided  mto  three  parts. 
The  first  contains  ^he  entire  history  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire.    The  second   is   a  tiihute-roU,  representu^ig  wbit 

» 
» »- — -ii — . ----  --■^.  _ 

*  It  must  not  be  overloolud  that  the  Mezieuu  here  ipoken  of  'were  htdians ;  eltfaovgli  fti 
vcord  Mexieani  Is  now  applied  to  the  preemit  inhabitentA  of  Mexioo,  deeoaodiuiti  «^  fti 
gpooiardfl. 
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eabb  conquered  toWn  pafd  info  the  royal  ireasury.     The    IMO. 
third  is  a  code  of  the  domes^i^,  polhical,  and  military 
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iiuftitUtioil»  of  the  Mexicans.  •  'There  were  likewise  geo- 1. 

graphical  paintings,  or  maps,  which  showed  the  hounda- 

Ties  of  states,  the  situation-  of  placed,  the*  direction  of  • 

the  coasts,  an^  the  courses  of  rivers.     (hAez  was  shown 

maps  of  almost  the  entire  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

^Tliese  paintings  were  executed  on  skins,  on  cloth  made  '^P^^'JSJ" 

of  the  thread  a?  the  aloe,  or  a  kind  of  palm,  on  the  bark  of  tfute  jSiM- 

trees  prepared  with  gum,  and  upon  paper ;  which  last  was    mSoSSt 

made  of  the  leaves  of  a  kind  or  aloe,  steeped  like  hemp, 

and  afterwards  washed,' stretched,' and  smoothed.     'From  Jv^fJiSSr 

these  symbolical'  paintings^  aided  by  traditionary  songs 

and  narratives,  the  Mexican  children  were  diligently 

instructed  fii  thfe|  history,  mythology,  religious  rites,  la,ws, 

and  customs  of  the  }lation.  ' 

15.  *But  in  sculpture,  casting  o^  metals,  and  mosaic  ^JSJ^^ 
work,*  the  Mexicans*  littained  greater  perfectioti  than  in   «";on^^ 
painting.     Tbey   ha(^  sculptors  among  them  wheibthey    ^'^ 
left  their  native  country;  and  many  of  the  Toltecan 
statues  were  preserved  till  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
Statues  were  made  6f  cli^y,  wood,  and'  stone ;  aAd  the 
instruments  employed  werfe  chisels  of' copper  and  of  flint. 
•The  number  of  these  statues  i^  almost;  incredible  ;  but  g^^^.  ^ 
80  active  were  the  Sganish  priests  in  destroying  them,   opmnutria. 

'  that  there  are  now  few  vestiges  of  thenl  xemaining«     The 
foundation  of  the  first  church  in  Mexico  )vas  Idid  with ' 
idols,  when  tnaay  thousand  statues  of  the  Mexican  gods 
were  broken  in  pieces.'         '  , 

16.  •Cla^vigerof  asserts  that  "  the  miracles  produced  by  Jj^JJjWj 
the  Mexicans  in  the  casting  of  metials  would  noit  oe  credi-    tmM»g<^ 
ble,  if,  besides  the  testimony  of  those  who.  saw  them,  a  ^'iMfMiw. 
freat  number  of  curiositleis  of  this  kind  had  ncvt  been  sent 

n-om  IV^exico  to  Europe.  The  wgYks  of  gold  and  silver, 
sent  as  presents  from  the  conqueror  Cortez  to  Charles  Y., 
filled  ^he  goldsmiths  of  Europe  with  astonishment ;  who, 
as  several  authors  of  that  period  assort,  declared  that  they 
wer.e  altogether  inimitable,  '^'this  wonderful  art^  for-  ^;^^JUJ* 
itierly  practised^  by  the  Toltec^,  the  invention  of  which 
they  ascribed  to  one  of  their  gods,  hjAS  heen  entirely  lost 
'  by  the  debasement  of  the  Indians^and  the  indolent  neglect 
of  the  Spaniards^^' .       ,  •  ' 

■  — .  *\       ■  ' ' — ^ ■ 

'  *  MoMie  woHb  li  ail  ninniblage  <ifllta«pieoei  ^i^aai,  miffblef  pttei(ms.itiAiM,  fcoA  of  wri- 
OQS  ooloni,  cttnented  on  %  g:Q>aDa  of  ttuooo  or  plMter,  in.  vaoh  a  maoiMr  as  to  imitate  tha  oolon 
and  gradationiB  of  painting. 

t  dapigero^  a  native  of  Vera  Gfos,  im  ]ft»xleo^  in  wideh  eotintiT  ho  naUed  fh^ynrix  yean, 
was  Wrn  a^oat  the  year  1720..  Being -a  Jesnit,  on  the  expoleion  of  his  ocderfxom  AmeiCea  he 
'■eitled  hi  Itndy.  irbere  he  etaipiqyed  himaelf  in  wHting  a Htetoi/  of  Mezleo,  whieh ims  pnbliahed 
In  1780  and  ITsl,  in  fbor  Tolumea  ootaro. 
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AMAifYaiB.      17.  JAoQBta,  another  writwc,  speaUog  oiikm 
1.  ^ea«a'«    work^  of  the  Mexican  artists,  inade  of  the  featheTs  of 
fSSSemJ&  ^^^  ^ys  •    "  l^  i^  wonderful  how  it  was  poestUe  to 
ifSMtst-  execute  works  so  fin«,  and  so  equal,  that  tbey  appear  the 
performance  of^  the  pencil.     Some  Indians,  who  are  able 
artists,  copy  whatever  is  paintec^  so  exactly,  with  pluma^ 
that  they  nval  the  best  painters  of  Spain." 
UifSSS^.     ISL  'The  Mexicans  had  son^  knowledge  of  architee- 
tkt Migietmt.. iuve;  and  the  ruins  of  edifices  still  remain,  which  are 
suppos^  to  haye  been  constructed  by  them  previous  to 
9.  Ththuoi-  their  arrival  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.     'When  the  city  of 
'^SyV     Mexico  came  tP  its  perfection,  the  houses  of  the  prindpal 
'^     people  i^Qre  large,  of  two  or  more  stories,  and  constructed 
of  stone  ancL  mortar..    The  roofs  were  flat  and  terraoed; 
ti)e  floors  were  ^noothly  payed  .with  plaster;  and  the 
Exterior  walls  were  so  well  whitened  and  polished,  that 
they  appeared,  to  the  excited  imagin^ons  of  the  Span- 
iards,  when  viewed  frqm.  a  distance,  to  have  been  coa- 
structed  of.  silver. 
^^Jgjgf        19..  *The  most  remarkable  examples  of  Mexican  archi- 
tecture, however,  were  their  aqueducts ;  two  of  which, 
constructed  of  stone  and  cement,  conveyed  the  water  to 
the  capital,  from  the  .distance  of  two  n^iles.     *The  number 
and  the.  greatiiess  of  the  Mexican  citi^  have  probably 
bedn  much  exaggerate4' by  the  early  SpanLsj^  writers,  but 
still  they  wei^  cities  of  such  consequence  as  are  found 
only  among  people  who  have  madq  considerable  progress 
VjrSffof  ^^  *^®  *^  pt  civilized  life.     'From '.ij Isocounts,  we  can 
Mesi».     hardly  suppose  Mexico,  the  caoital  of  the  empire,  to  have 
contained   fewer  than  sixty  tnousand.  inhabitants;   and 
dome  audiorities  estim&te  the  number  a);  several  hundred 
thousand. 
<m«S2!uS£m      ''^^'  ^^^"™  ^^^  foundation  of  the  Mexican  nnonarchy  to 
^tiuMafti-  thh^  accession  of  MoniiBzuma  to  the  throne,  the  poliucal 
^^'      institutions  of  the  Mexicans  appear  to  have  undeigone  IhiI 
*'7l££^  few  changes.  *  'The  government  was  an  elective  mooar- 
SSS!^    ch^,  and. the  right  of  election  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally vested  '  in  the  whole  body  of  thb  nobility,  but  after- 
wards  to  hav6  been  confined  to  six  of  the  most  powerful,  of 
whom  the  chiefs  of  Tezcut^o  and  Tacuba  were  always  two. 
•^JfJjJjJ*  •The  jiirisdicfioh  of  the  crown  was  extremely  limited,  and 
cmpn.     all  real  and  effective  "authority  remained  in  flie  hands  of 
10. 22^^  the  nobles:     **By  a  ftindamental  law  of  the  empire,  it  waa 
'ammmtn.  provided  that  the  king  should  not  determine  ooDeemiog 
.any  point  of  generfil  importance,  without  the  approbatioii 
of  a  council  composed  of  the  prime  nobility. 
n.'ONMcif      2L.  ^Thetiobles,  possessed  of  ample  territories,  wem 
*'^*'''^'     divided  into  several  classes ;  to  elusn  of  which  peculiar 
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tides  of  honnr  belon^^M.     It  is  stated  by  an  Author  of    159^. 

credibility  that  there  were,  in  the  Mexican  -domiiiions, 

thirty  noUes  of  the  highest  rank,  each  of  whom  had  in 
hia  territories  about  a  hundred  •  thousand  people;  and 
subordinate  to  these  wejre  about  three  thousand'  nobles  of 
a- lower  class.  SiMne  of  the  titles  of  nobility  'descended 
from  father  to  son  in  perpetual  succession  ^  ottiers^  Were 
annexed  to  particular  offices,  or  conferred  duriiig  life^  as 
marks  of  personal  distinction. 

22.     'Below  the  inferior  noUes  was  the  great  body  bf  1.  omdMam 
the  people,  who  wene  %i  a  most  humiliating  state.      "The  ^oS^^SS 
better  class  of  these  resembled,  in  condition,  those  pea-  ^  SieMrher 
sants  who,  under  various  denominations,  were  considered,       cUm. 
in  Europe,  during  the  prevalence' of  the  feudal  system,*  ^.Bwp.m. 
as  insthiments  of  labor  attached  to  the  Soil,  and  transfer^ 
able  witiiit  fiom  one  propiietor  to*  another.     •Others,  of  J>2j2»S 
an  inferior  olass^  r^uoed  to  the  lowest  'forin  of  subjec-       cUm. 
tion,  felt  all  the  rigors  of  'domestic  servitude.     If  heir  con- 
dition was  held  to  be  so  vile,-  and  their  lives  deemed  of  so 
little  "Value,  that  a  person  who  killed  one  of  them  was  not 
subjected  to  any  puaishhient.     *So  distinct  and  firmly  *-  ^^gTgJ^ 
established  were  the  various  gradations  of  rank,  from  the  **^!3iation». 
monarch  down  to  the  meanest  subject,  and  so  scrupulous 
was  each  claft  ra  the  exactions  of  cou«tesy  and  respect    - 
from  inferiors,  that  the  genius  and  idioins  of  "die  language 
became  stit>ngly  influenced  by  it. 

29.  *It  is  prc^able  that  whHe^hi^  power  of  the  Mexican  s.  ommmmm 
monarch  continued'  to  be  liiAited,  it  was  exercised  with  T^MiSSSn 
little  ostentation ;  but  that,  as  his  audiority  became  mor^   monankyi 
extensive,  the  splendor  of  the  government'increajsed.     *lt  ^^£^ff^^ 
was  in  this  last  state  that  the  Spaniards  beheld  it;*  for  jS^mnc 
Montezuma,  disregarding  the  ancient  laws,  and  violating 
the  rights  of  the  nobility^  had  introduced  a  pure  despotism, 
and  reduced  liis  subjects,  of  every  order,  ta  the  level  ef 
daves.      ^The    following    passages,  Isdlected   fiDm   *he  J^^jwj^ 
writings  of  the  A.bbe  Clavigero,  will  give  Some  idea  of  th6  fi^u^jjjjjf* 
state  of  the.  ancient  capital,  and  the  magnifioence  of  the 
monarch  who  governed  it  at  the  lime  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest. 

24.  '^'  All  the  servants  of  Monlezuhia's  palace  consisted  s.  Montexu- 
of  persons  of  rank.  ,  Besides  those  who  c(nistantly  lived  in  ^aSSSy^ 
it,  every  morning  six  hdndred  feudatory  lords  and  nobles    '*'^'  ^ 
came  to  pay  court .  to  him.     They  passed  the  whole  day 
in  4he  antechamber,  where  none  jdi -their  servants  were 
permitted  to  enterf-^eonversing  itr  a  low  voice,  and  await- 
ing the  orders  of  their  sovereign.  ^  Ther  servants  who  ac- 
oompanied  these  lords  were  so.  numerous  as  to'  occuj^y 
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ANALYSIS,  three  small  oouits  of  the  palace,  and  many  waited  in  iIm 

str^et3.. 
JtlttSw^      25.  *"  The  women  about  the  court  were  not  Xem  m 
number,  including  those  of  rank,  servants,  and  slaves. 
All  this  numerous  female  tribe  lived  shut  up  in  a  kind  of 
deraglio,  under,  the  care  of  some  noble  matrons,  who 
watched  ov^r  their  conduct;    as  these  Jungs  were  ex. 
tremely  jealous,  and.  every  piece  of  misconduct  whidi 
happened  in  the   palace,  however  slight,  was  severely 
punished.     Of  these  women,  the  king  retained  those  who 
^     pleased  htm ;  the  others  he  gave  away,*  as  a  xecompenss 
^  for  the  services  of  his  vassals. 
ySSI/Sf      ^-  '"  The  forms  ^md  oereiqonials  intrqdooed  at  ooait 
^^^^^  were  another  cifiect  of  the  despotism  of  Montezuma.    No 
Smtexuma.  one  would  .enter  the  palace,  ei|her  to  serve  the  king,  or  to 
confer  with  him  on  any  bu^ne^  without  pulling  off  his 
shoes  andstookinga  at  the  gate.     No  perscm  was  aUswed  to 
appei^r  before  the  king  ip.  any  pompous*  dress,  as  it  was 
deemed  n  want  of  respect  to  majesty  ;  consequently  the 
greatest'  lords,  excepting  the  nearest  relations  of  the  king, 
stripped  themselves  of  the  rich  dress  which  they  wore,  or 
at  least  covered  it  with  one  more  ordinary,  to  show  their 
l^umility  before  him, 
^JXSSSif     '^^*  *'*  ^^^  peraons,  on  ^entering  the  iiall  of  audience, 
^4*1^.  a^  and  befor&'speaking'U)  the  king,  made  three  bows ;  saying, 
•nnSn.     at  the  first,  *  Lord ;    at  the  second,  *  my  Lord ;'  and  at  tbt 
,thiTd,  <  great  Lord.'     They  spoke  low,  and  with  the  head 
'  idelined,  and  received  the  answer  which  the  king  gave 
tbem^  -by  means  jaf  his  secretaries,  as  attentively  and 
/     .  •  humbly  pis  If  ft  had  been  the  vsice  oT  an  oracle,    in 
taking  le^ve,  no  person  ever  turned«'his  back  upon  the 
throng. 
«^^^*      28.  *''  The  audience-hall  served  also  for  the  dinii^* 
iur*,  lUMr   room..    The  table  of  the  monarch  wa»  a  large  4>inow,  and 
'  his  seat  a  low  chair.    The  table-clpth,  napkins,  and  toweb 

were  of  cotton,  but  very  fine,  while,  and  always  perfectly 
clean  I     The  kitchen  utensils  were  ef  the  earthenware  of 
•JBMj>n,  Cholula,'' but  none  of  these  things  ever  served  themonajch 
p  5f9.  '    more  than  once ;  as,  immediately  after,  lie  gave  them  to 
.  one  of  his  nobles.    :The  sups  in  which  his  chocolate  and 
other  drinks  were  prepared,  were  of  gold,  or  some  beau- 
tiful sea^hell,  or  naturally  formed  .vessels  curiously  var- 
nished. 
*■  SVSd^       ^*  *"*  '^^^  number  and  variety  of  dishes  at  bis  table 
v^My^r   amazed  the  Spaniards  who  saw  tiiem.     Cortez  says  that 
they  covered  the  floor' of  a  gr^at  hall,  and  that  there  were 
t.  TfitHnrf  dishes  of  every  kind  of  game>  fish,  fruit,  and  herbs  of 
bSSH      that  country.    .'Three*  or   four  hundred  noble  youths 
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carried  this  dinner  in*  fonn ;  presented  it  as  sotn  as  the    1590. 

king  sat'  down  at  table,  and  imim^diately  retired;  and, 

that  it  might  not  gi-ew  oold,  evety  dish  was  accompanied 

with  its  chafing-dish.  '  -  * 

30.  *"  The  king  marked,  with  a  rod  which  he  had  in  *j225y2" 
his  hand,  the  meats  which  he  chose,  and  the  rest  were    tdbte,  4^ 
distributed  among  the  nobles  who  were  in  the  ante-chara- 
ber.     Before  he  sat  down,  foitr  oi*  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
men of  his  seraglio  presented  water  to  hjm  to  wash  his 
hands,  and '  continued  standing'  all  the  time  of  his  dinner, 
together  ,with   six  of  his  'principal   ministers,  and   his 
cArver.     'He  frequendy  heard  music  during  the  time  of  ».  ^H^^ 
his  mealf  and  was  entertained  itith  the  humorous  sayings    otjSlSi. 
of  some  deformed  men  whom  he  kept  out  of  mere  state. 
He  show^  much  satisfaction  in  hearing  them,  and  obser- 
yed  tfaait,  among  their  jest%  they  frequently  pronounced 
some  important  truth. 

31 » '"When  he  Went  abroad  he  was  carried  on  the  •--^JJ^^? 
shoulders  of  tlte  nobles,  in  a  litter  covered  with  a  rich  »JS3fc 
canopy;  attended  by  ffnumerbus  retinue  of  courtiers^  and 
wlierever  he  passed,  all  persons  stopped  with  their  eyes 
shut,  as  if  they  feared  to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendors  of 
royalty.  When  he  alighted  from  the  litter,  to  walk  or^ 
£x>t,  cfrrpet$  were  spread  before^ him  that  he  might  not 
touch  the  earth  with  his  feet.'' 

32  *In  closing  this  slowing  description  by  Clavigero,  it  ^fg^gjff 
should  be  remarked  tnat  we  ought  not  to  judge  of  the  oanpeopu. 
prosperity  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  by  what 
has  been  said  of  its  emperor,  its  court,  and  its  capital. 
*Deqpotism  had*  there  produced  those  fatal  effects  which  it  "i^^Jjf 
produces  every  where.     The  whole  state  was  sacrificed  • 
to  the  capricious  pleasufes  and  magnificenee  of  a  smait 
number  of  people.     *And  although  the  particulars  which  •  ataraeter 
have  been  mentioned  exhibit  the  Mexicans  as  ci  people  VoruqftJt* 
considerably  refined,  yet  other  circumstances  show  that    ***'*'*"*• 
their  character^  jind  many  of  their  institutions,  did  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  other  inhabitants  of  America. 

33.  ^Like  the  nide  tribes  around  them,,  the  Mexicms    '•  T?i§ir 
were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  war,  which  they  car/ 

Tied  on  to  gratify  their  vengeance  "by  shedding  the  blood 
of  their  enemies.  •  "All  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle  were  ^l/'JSJJJjy 
sacrificed  without  mercy,  and  their  flesh  was  devoured 
with  the  same  barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fiercest  savages. 
Sometimes  their  principal  warriors  dressed  themselves  in 
the  skins  of  their  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about  the 
streets,  boasting  of  their  own  valor,  and  exulting  over  ^  ^^^naw 
their  enemi^s.  '  *!322?5l£S 

34.  *It  is  supposed  that  neither  the  Toltecs  nor  the  Chi-      tuttt. 
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AjfALTVis.  chameoas  pero^tted  hiupaii  aaorifioe»;'aiid  that  it 

reserved  to  the  A^teo  xace  to  institute  the  akxwunaUa 
I-  ^{gg^^  praotioe.  ,  'Gf  tho  number  of  /victima  annuaUy  deaCroyed 

in  this  way,  we  have  different  and  CQDiiftdictor7  aoooytta. 
'^SSSSS^  *Clavigen(  ktcline^^to  the  opinioQ  that  it  was  not  leas  thaa 

twekity  tbousand,  while  other  writers  make  it  much  nme. 
1.  C^^wimK-  *2uHiaraga,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  atippoaes  that,  ia 

that  capital  alcxke,  more  than  twenty  thousand  victimB  were 

^JJS'S^   annually  sacrificed.      ^Some  authors,  quoted  by  Gomasa, 

Gomoro.    g^y  ^^^  gf^y  thousand  were  annually  .sacrificed  in  differ* 

luuaHmL    ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  empire:     ^Acosta  says^that  tbeie  was  a 

certain  day  of  ^  the  year  on'  which  they  sacjrificed  fiTa 

thousand  Tictims,  apd .  another  on  which  thef  sacrificed 

twenty  thousand. 

*'SonSnL     '^'  '^^  ^^^  consecration  of. the  great  temple  oi  the 

great  ttmpu  MQSyicans,  dedicstsd  to  the  sun,  which,  it  is  related,  took 

omt^    place  under  the  reign  of  the  predecessor  of  Moiitesiiiiia» 

it  is  a38erted,  by  numerous  historians^  that  its  walls  and 

styirways^  its  altars  and  shrines,  were  consecrated  with 

the  bk)0(^  of  more  than  dxiy  ihousani  victinu;  and  that 

^MoediSr  *^  vnlRoM  of  people  attended  at  the  sacrifice.      ^Tfaeas 

fimtthne    ^cQpunt^  are  probably  gr^at^  exaggerated  ;  but  sufficient 

''^°*''^'    is  known,  w|to  certainty,  topr^ve  that  some  thousands  of 

immortal  being?  werQ  annually  immolaied  to  a  bjind  aad 

bloody  idolatry. 


/ 


CHAPTER  tt 

COLONIAL  JOSTOigr  OP  Btsxieo* 

1,  'A  brief  Bocount  of  the  coaquegt  of  Mesioo  by  the  i.  CMgm 
Spaoiajda,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ha^     <*.»»' 
already   been  given."     The   conquest  vested  the  aov«.  .^J^^^ 
reignty   of  the  country   in   the  crown  of  Spain,    which 
guarantied  that,  on  no  account  sbould  it  .be  sepftrated, 
wholly  or  in  part,  Irom  the  Spanish  r^onarchy. 


IMltula.  Altbix«blliiilMniK*iiflUUuto(loHiHnldiA(iu>ll*limlba<«Hi(i)f  pn«H- 
Ibs  HuddDnMa  diu|M  In  tht  uaratan  oftha  nan  dWui  rJtiit,^H  II  li  h>  w  iUa  <*• 
. n  »*.  p™ltart»TortB-olii^.d  .0»rtm,UiM10«tooim«itat 

ai*  kr  irtJdi  It  li  dtadBgiiliM  tam  ncM  O4k0  ecmoblMsf  tb*s«U. 

I,  Mt  Oktsntec  Mw  will*  of  aoMb  Anirtim  tat  lb  Imtmim  <r 

„ , 0rMMt£M?lntmMadl9lb*hl^er|>«lB>iiadilJ(Hiiflb(inMBa>n- 

tain  ebuln  br  wUeli  U  K  nppottMl,  bU  nlMd,  in  tlw  nwn  Hsb*)  putt,  toiSthrtlMtf 
lDOOJbK>toT>ib*leT«<irtte*«.    la  «  wU»T  iif  tUa  MM*  Unj,  ^  «  i^Mlan  if  7IK»1>«>| 

Uim  Uww^  of  UbWItlr-ludftM  •«««<#  ■MfnrUMlVMttini  to  ankaltadbTtlit 

lb>  Im  ST  *■  H.  Om  Ike  Hint  In>M  Ctm,  tt» 
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AMALY8I8.      2.  'The  Catholic  religion,  introduced  into  the  oountiy 
by  the  Spanish  invaders,  was  the  only  religion  that  was 
♦  ^'iteinSSn  ^Icrated  in  Mexico  during  the  whole  period  of  its  coio- 
tntnducd    nial  existence.     *In  a  few  years  after  the  conquest,  ibor 
^eSnien^  millions  of  the  natives  were  induced,  by  fraud  and  force, 
chrManitif-  to  embrace  Christianity.     But  although   they  changed 
their  profession,  their  faith  has  remained  essentiaUy  the 
same.    They  know  little  of  religion  bnt  its  exterior  forms 
of  worship,  and  many  of  them  are  believed  stLll  to  retain 
a  secret  veneration  for  their  ancient  idols. 
^fffSSS^      ^'  ^^^  establishment  of  a  colonial  government  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  bondage  of  the  natives,  who  were  redooed 
^^mteitoT  ^  ^®  TQoai  cruel  and  humiliating  form  of  slavery.    'Al- 
^^g^em-    though  by  the  labo^  and  influence  of  the  worthy  Las 
■  C^Lsas'"  they  were  finally  invested  with  a  few  recognised 

hlOf,  vhieh  H^pear  to  Iutb  ftniDed,.at  mom  distent  poriod^  the  iMdu  of  ai 


Saoh,  with  some  dight  Tudatioiu,  ti  the  genenl  eharaeter  of  flie  table-bade  of  th« 
Wheverer  them  is  water  there  is  ftralit j :  bui  toe  rifers  era  few  and  inslgntflreiit  in  r  , 
•on  with  the  nu^jestio  rivers  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  intervals  &e  sm  psavhes,  ta  i 
of  enriching  the  soil.  High  and'  barren  plains  tk  saadf  ftom  wliioh  isolated  numntabm  ^m  » 
fhe  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  oceupy  a  large  portion  <^  the  interior  of  Northern  Meadee ;  ht 
does  natare  reoorer  her  wonted.Tigor,  onttl  the  streams  which  filter  firom  the  Andoe  ai«  n0- 
dentlj  formed  to  dispense  molstu^  <Qi  their  passage  to  the  ocean.  As  tbe  eastern  bcaaeh  tf 
the  Andes  gradnallj  disappears,  ^e'spaoe  wihgnA  hj  theee  stieams  becomes  more  eEbeadia, 
nnfil,  tn  Texas,  a  low  but  weU  wooded  country,  rich  In  beandfhl  rivers,  taJDee  Che  pleettf 
fhe  dseary  Oe^t*  of  the  interior.  Alnfost  all  the  frnits  of  Europe  sooceed  well  cm  the  toUi- 
laads,  while,  terdering  on 'the  eoast  olr  the  Gkoille  and  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico,  tropical  ttm»  an 
Ibnnd  in  abundance.  The  ^ole  eastern  oc&st.  extendhig  back  to  Oiat  point  in  tbe  elope  tf 
fhe  mountains  at  which  tropic^  fhiits  cease  to  tnrive,  is  susceptible  of  the  higlMst  cakmsaB. 

The  mineral  weaJth  of  ikextoo  is  greater  th^  that  of  ^y  othw  country  on  the  gtobeu 
indeed,  <>Aani  gold  in  greater  %bfindance,  but  Mexico  has  produced  more  sUwr  thu  all  the  i 
of  the  world  united.    The  number  of  die  sUver  mines  which  have  been  woiked,  or  are  i 
worked,  is  supposed  to  exceed  three  thousand ;  some  of  which  are  very  produeave,  bwt  i 
proAts  of  others  are  unoerteln.    The  most  remarkable  mine  was  that  of  Vahmriawa,  uBdecl 
by  a  poor  man,  who,  after  a  fhiitless  trial  of  eleven  yuan,  came  at  length  upon  a  great 
which,  fbr  more  than  thirty  7^"^)  yielded  more  than  two^nilUons  of  dollare  annual^, 
diately  previous  to  the  Mexican  revolution,  die  annual  produoe  of  the  silver  mi  nee  of 
was  estimated  at  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars ;  but  since  the  revolution  the 
has  been  only  about  fwelve  millions^ 

As  tnere  are  no  canals,  add  few  uMvigaMe  rfvers  In  the  populous  pevtiiNis  of 
■wans  of  ^mnmunication  are  at  preeont  very  defective.  The  roads  are  miserably 
riagee  -are  scarcely  inowii,*und  the  produoe  of  the  conntiy  Is  conveyed  almost  wholly 
the  hacks  of  mu^se.'  For  moot  of  the  oountiy  there  isno^home  market,  and  therefive'cheR  is 
little'  encouragement  fer  industry,  beyond  the  production  of  the  mere  neeeasaiies  of  Kfe.  It  ■ 
piobable  that  Medoo  w)!!  not  soon  become  mueh  of  jk  manufcotniing  country,  and  a  gnat 
maritime  power  Am  cannot  be,  for  her  ports  on  the  AUantie  side  an  barely  sumcieat  fer  the 
jmrpoete  of  commerce.  The  opening  of  good  roads,  and  6tha>- means  of  coBunnnicattoB,  aeeas 
to  be  tlM.  wisest  course  of  noUcy  pointed  out  to  Mexico  by  the  natural  peculiaritieo  of  her  Aa- 
ation.  Thia  would  make  Imt  mineral  wwalth,  pactiettlarly  in  iron  and  the  coarser  saetaK  ■■■ 
woductive.  and  would  doubtless,  in  the  end,  vender  her  ^ne  of  the  zicheetagrieoltoral  i 
m  the  world. 

*  Bartkolomtw  dt  Uu  Quas,  so  femousin  the  annals  of  the  New  Worid.  was  bom  at  »«u«^ 
of  a  noble  Ihmily,  in  the  vear  14T4 ;  and  at  the  age  of  ninete^  accompanWid  his  &cher  in  At 
trst  voyage  made  by  OMumbus.  The  uildqeas  and  dmplldty  of  the  Indians  aActed 
deeply,  and.  on  his  return,  to  Spain,  he  emlnaaed  the  eoueaiastioal  profession,  that  he 
labw  as  a  missionary  in  Che  western  honispheie.  But  be  soon  began  to  feel  less  for  the  > 
■Utions  of  tibe  natives  than  for  thcomelties  pfsetised  upon  them  by  his  rnininieilisiii  en 
mei^;  and  twelve  times  he  crossed  t^ooean  to  plead  at  the  foot  of  Ae  Spanish  throne  the< 
of  Hm  wretched  Indians.  In  the«hope<of  striking  awe  by  a  chameter  v»versd  among  the  i 
laids,  he  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Chiap%  in  Meiico ;  but,  convinced  at  length  that  his  4^ 
was  an  insufteient  -barrier  against  the  cruelty  and  avarice  whioh  he  designed  to  cliedk,  he  »• 
signed  his  see  in  1661,' and  retomed  to  Us  native  eonntiy.  It  was  then  that  this  irMiagiinaiL 
tan,  disinterested' man,  accused  his  country  befrfe  the  tribunal  of  the  whole  universe.  In  Ui 
'  ef  tbttjnanj  of  the  apaaiardi  In  Aman<m,  he aoeuast  them  cf  having  iV<w»jert  > 
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rights,  yet  they  were  Btill  oon&idered  as  vassals  of  the 

crowB,  and,  under  the  direction,-  of  the  governors  of  the 

di8tfi9t8  in  which  they  resided,  were  obliged  to  labor  at 
regular  periods^  either  in  the  fields  or  in  the  miaes. 

4.  *.This  indirect  slavery  was  gradually  abolished  h^J^g^ 
about  the  beginmng  of  the  eighteenth  century,  owing  to 
the  increasing  abundance  and  cheapness  of  native  labor  5' 
yet  the  Indians  were  still  deprived,  by  the  Spanish  laws,  ^^^^  ^ 
of  all  the  valuable  privileges  of  citizens, — were  treated  nmnem. 
as  minors  under  the  tutelage  of  their  superiors — could 
make  no  contract  beyond  the  value  of  ten  pounds — were 
forbidden  to  marry  ^ith  the  wbite»— were  prohibited  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  and  were  ruled  by  petty  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  government,  which  seemed  to  aim  at 
keeping  the  native  population  in  poverty  and  barbarism. 

6.  'Degenerated  fropi  the  rank  which  they  -held  in  the  ^eSSSlS^ 
days  of  Montezuma,  banished  into  the  most  barren  dis^  ^M^^Sm- 


tricts,. where  their  indolence  gained  for  them  only  a  pre-  ^'{^^^^ 
carious  subsistence,  or,  as  beggars,  swarming  the  streets  of  MniuJL 
the  cities,  basking  in  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  passing 
the  night  in  the  open  air,  they  a£^ded,  during  the  long 
period  of  the  Spanish  rule,  a  melancholy  example  of  that 
general  degradation  which  the  government  of  Spain 
brought  upop  the  natives  of  all  the  Spanish  Americkn 
colonies.  '       * 

6.  'Nor  wa»  the  colonial  government  established  over  *LfJJ!jJJS 
the  country  at  all  calculated,  to  f>romote  ^  interests  of  <^«>fyjy 
the  native  Spanish  population.    For  nearly  three  centuries,  'St^^^i 
down  to  the  year  IBIO,  Mexico  was  governed  by  viceroys  ^tS^SSU 
appointed  by  the  court  of  Spain ;  all  of  whom,  with  one  jk^SSSm. 
exception,  were  European   Spaniards^      Every  situation 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown  was  bestowed  upon  a  European ; 
nor  is  there  an  instance,  for  many  years  YM^hre  the  Revo- 
lution, either  iq  the  church, 'the  army,  or  the  law,  in 
which  the  door  of  preferment  was  opened  to  a  Spaniard^  jtS?*^ 
Mexican  bom.     ^Through  this  policy,  a  privileged  cast^   thtarownr 


toA  miUions  of  ihe  Indiana.  Th»  ooiM  of  Madrid,  awakantd  by  tiia  xspiwentetioni  of  Am 
virtodofl  Laa  Oaeaa,  and  by  tho  indlgnatton  of  the  whoto  world,  baeame  senfliUa,  at  last,  that 
th*  ijnaanj  it  penillttad  waa  rapugoant  to  relislon,  to  bi|mamtjr  and  to  poUoy,  and  yeaolvad 
to  braak  tlM  ehaJna'  of  tiia  Mazkana  But  ttiay  ware  onlr  partially  freed  tnm  the  tyranny 
under  whieh  they  had  ao  long  anfferad  Their  liberty  waa  gmo  them,  upon  the  condition  that 
they  ahonld  not  qnlfe  the  territerr  where  they  were  aettled ;  and  their  landa  being  retained  bf 
tbe  Spanlaida,  they  were  ttiU  ohliged  to  labor  lbr>thei»  oppreaaora. 

•  Befbito  the  Bevolotlon,  the  popnladon  of  Mexico  waa  diTided  into  aeven  diatlnct  oaatae 
1.  The  old  Spaniarda,  bom  In  Spain,  dealgnated  «i  Qaehnplnea.  8. . The Creolea, or  WbiteajOf 
pare  Banivoan  race,  bom  ta  Ameffoa,  and  regarded  by  th»old  Bpanlarda  aa>natifea.  8.  Tlie 
Indiana,  or  indlgenona  copper  colored  raoa.  4.  The  Moattaoe,  or  mixed  breeda  of  Whitea  anA 
Indiana,  gradaal|y  merginirinto  Creolea  aa  the  eroaa-^th  the  Indian  rac«  became  mora  remote. 
6.  The  Mulattoa,  or  deaeendania  of  Whitea  and  Nagroea.  6.  The  Zamboe,.  or  Ohlnoa,  de- 
aeendanta  of  Negroea  and  Indiana.    And  7.  The  AfHecn  Negroee,  either  nmnnmitled  or  alavea. 

Of  theae  caatea,  the  Spaniarda,  Creolea,  Indiana^  and  Negroea,  were  pore,  and  gave  riae,  in 
thair  markma  eomblnationa,  to  theothera,  which  were  again  aubdivided  without  limit,  and  eaab 
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AJCALTas.  ftfose,  difltinot  fvom  the  Merioan  Spaniards  in  feelingly 

habits,  and  interests, — the  paid  agents  of  a  goTennneol 

whose  only  aim  was  to  enrich  itself,  without  any  ngaid 

to  the  abuses  pei^trated  under  its  authority. 

1.  Th»  ptoer       7.  >  With  a  nominal  salary  of  about  s'xty  thoonnd  dol- 

'S^XiSSS'  lars^  the  vicenr^  of  Mexico  kept  up  all  the  pageant  of 

"'^SSf  *''  a  court  during  several  years,  and  then  returned  to  hb 

native  country  with  a  fortune  of  cuie  or  two  milliooB  of 

dbilara,  which,  it  was,  notorious,  he  had  derived  fron^  a 

%Th$nu<^  system  ef  leealized  plunder.     'The  sale  of  tides  and  dk 


iSSSiSSL,  tinctions,  usually  obtained  fit>m  the  king  at  the 

ffr£fte#  or  dation  of  the  viceroy,  was  a  source  ef  great  profit  to  bolk; 

^^"^"^'^     hut  one  still  greater  was  that  of  granting  lioeoaea  for  tte 

introduction  ^  .any  article  of  foreign  pitiduoe,  ibr  wUek 

immense  sums  were  paid  by  the  great  oonunereial  hcnm 

t.  tuercHM  of  Mexico«nd  Vera  Cruz.     'So  lucrative  were  the  profiti 

JSSSSLi  accruing  from  the  various  spedes  of  plundering  canisd 

''"'^'^^^'^   on  under  the  forms  of  law,  that  government  aituatieoi, 

even  without  a  salary,  were  in  great  request,  and  wue 

fou^  to  be  a  sure  road  to  affloenpe. 

4.  YTuuitm       8.  ^The  complaints  of  the  Oebles,  and  th«r  atteifCi 

i^fStSSSt.  to  bring  notorious  cinders  to  justice,  were  equally  fnoit- 

^iJ^SSUSi  ^®^*     ^^^  various  changes,  also,  which   from  time  id 

^oSiid.    time  the  court  of  Spain  introduced,  with  the  avowed  ok 

ject  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  were  uopn- 

f.  Tk»9pirtl  duotive  of  ahy  material  results.     *The  spirit  of  ckiukip 

Jmi^mSEct  prevailed  over  justice  and  hiw ;  and  so  marked  was  ds 

%£!SSSS  distinction  4^0^  up  between  the  European  and  the  Usaam 

Spmiards,  that  the  son  who  had  the  nusfbrtune  to  be  bom 

of  a  Creole  mother,  was  considered,  even  iA  the  home  of 

his  own  father,  inferior  to  the  European  book-keeperorderk. 

Of  all  aristocratical  distinctions  fti  Mexico,  those  of  ooontiT 

and  of  color  were  the  greatest.    The  word  Creole  was  uaoi 


b«&g  diittngoUb«d  l^A  naow  wbtamtag  its  pntftdpclioii  in  fh«  wUte,  or  raBog 
balBg  tlw  gnenl  oriteriqfn  of  soMlity,  wm  often  tbe  Aib)eoi  of  eontemtton. 

Tab  In&kDS,  oMipitellig  ntfarly  two-flfths  of  fhe  wlioM  popalatton,  eonaUk  ot 
nsambUng  each  other  In  oolor,  bat  diSering  entirely  In  language,  enatomSf  hmI 
Ibm  than  tventy  difiarent  Indlatn  laaguagea  axe  uiown  to  be  qjK^an  In  th«  M 
and  probaoly  the  number  ia  mnek  grei^.    Neat  to  the  pure  Indiana,  the 
Bioat  DBBeroaa  caale,  and  ItMaed  jhw  of  the mlddUng  daaaea.  or  thoae  who  catt 
Oieolea,  or  Whltea,  are  eaaaant  firom  »  mixture  of  the  Indlau  blood. 
«it  of  the  MelkaB  Revolution,  the  dlalinetlaq/i  of  eastaa  were  aU  a«aUo««d  up  to 


Tilaldiatinctlon«f  ^ffimoaiu  and  Acr^KOfw:  manyofttie 
the  BeTidutionaiy  war  belonged  to  the  mixed  rabea,  and  under  the  ayitem  of 
dMabliahed  at  the  oloae  of  .the  war,  aU  permanent  reaidentB,  irtthodt  diatlnctlon 
antitled  to  the  righta  of  dtiaeuahip,  and  capable  of  holding  the  blg^at  dignidea  of  thaiaM. 
Qaneral  Ooanrero,  who  In  1824  waa  one  of  the  merabcm  of  the  txeeutl^  power,  and  in  U9 
haoame  President  of  the  Sepublie,  had  a  Strang  miztnre  of  Aftloan  blood  to  Uavvina. 
The  present  population  cff  Menloo  is  estlmatwf  at  about  eight  miUlbns.  Of  thi 
iOwat  2,000,080  are  whites:  about  8,S0O,00O  are  Indtana,  deseendanta  of  the  original 
of  Meaioo:  and  about  iJOOfiOO  belong  to  the  mined  castes.  Inctudtng  airr 
Jirtfteffg  alone,  or  mixed  orBeds  of  Whites  and  Indbns,  number  more  than  Iim 
ba  ivhite  WM  inmarly,  to  Me3rieo,.a  badge  of  consideiahle  disttoedon.  Whan  a 
mixed  casta  oonsidend  hhnaelf  alighted  byanothaa,  he  would  Mk,  *^Aai  I  Ml  as 


t« 
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as  a  tenxi  of  reproach,  and  was  thought  to  ezpreis  all  the    1T<N^. 
contempt  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  language  to  aonvey.      • 

9.  'These   distinctions,   and    the    mutual    antipathies  ^',S!SuSSm 
caused  by  them,  were  doubtless  secretly  encouraged  by  <« ^^g<«M»-_, 
the  Spanish  government*  as  the  means  of  retaining,  at  all  tmttpfUMet. 
times,  within  its  influence,  a  select  and  powerful  party, 

whose  existence  depended  on  that  of  the  system  of  which 

it  was  the  principal  support.     'To  render  these  distinctions  t- TrnorAwg 

more  lasting,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  kept  m  manqftht 

ignorance,  and  they  were  taught  to  believe  that  they  were     '^^ 

fortunate  in  belonging  to  a  monarchy  superior  in  power 

and  dignity  to  any  other  In  t];ie  world.     *A  printing  press  >•  *■  vrinttng 

i^as  conceded  to  Mexico  as  a  special  privilege,  while  the 

same  boon  was  denied  to^  some  otljer  Spanish  colonies.* 

^Liberty  to  found  a  school  of  any  kind  was  almost  in-    *•  **•**•• 

variably  refused,  and  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Ayres 

lyas  told.  In  answer  to  a  petition  for  an  establishment  in 

which  nothing  but  mathematics  were  to  be  taught,  that 

**  learning  dia  not  become  colonies."        • 

10.  *Tne  most  serious  causes  of  disquiet  to  the  Mexican.  ^^^^SS^ 
Creole  however,  were  the  qpmmercial  restrictions  iro-  ^jJ^gS^ 
posed  upon  them  by  the  Spanish  government.     From  the  government. 
first.  Spam  reserved  to  hersel'f  tl^e  exclusive  right  of  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  her  colonies.     No  foreigner  was  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  them,  nor  foreign  vessel*  to  enter  theif 

ports,  nor,  could  a  Mexico  own  a  ship.     'The  colonies  JJUJJjJJi 
were  forbidden  to  manufacture  any  article  that  the  Brother 
country  could  furnish,  and  they  were  compelled  to  receive 
from  Spain  many  necessaries  with  which  the  fertility  of 
their  own  soil  would  have  supplied  them.     ^The-  cultiva-  ''^^^j^ 
tion  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  was  prohibited,  and  that  of  ^fjjgL^i* 
many  kinds  of  colonial  produce  was  tolerated,  only  .under 
certain  limitations,  and  in  such  quantities  as  the  mother 
country  might  wish  fo  export.     "By  thes^  regulations,  Ji^^iJii. 
those  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions  that  were  not  en-       <*^- 
riched  by  mines  of  gold  apd  ^ilVer,  were  sunk  in  poverty, 
in  the  midst  of  their  natural  riches.'  . 

11.  •During  Queen  Anne's  War,*  or,  as  it  ^as  called  J^J^SSSime 
in  Europe,  ".the  war  of  the  Spanish  Successions^' »>  ^^^^^^  BpSnf»heou>' 
succeeded,  for  a  brief  period,  in  opening  a  trade  with  some  nie$. 
of  the  Spanish-American  colonies.;  ipd  by  the  treaty  of  ^S^^Su" 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  Great  Britain  was.  allpwed  to  send  a  i».  6ee  p.  vm. 
vessel  of  five  hundred  tons,  annually,  to  the  fair  .of  Porto* 

Bello.    "Some  i^ditional  privilpges  were  granted  between  'i4SK?!^ 
the  years  1739  and- 1774,  at  which  latter  period  the  inter-  "^^SSSSf 
diet  upon  the  intercourse  of  the  colonies  with  each  other    perv^iM, 
was  removed ;  and  four  years  later,  thd  colonial  trade, 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
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ANALvna  Seville*  .alone,  was  Opened  to  seven  of  the  piiDcipttl  poflt 
t.  See  Note.  ^^  Spain.     'Still,  foreigners  were  excluded  from  the  mar. 
^  >^B       ket  thus  organized,  and  the  court  of  Spain  claimed,  and 
^Meinerw.  rigidly  enforced  the  right  of  an  exclusive  dominioa  over 
me^SuX  the  vast  seas  surrounding  its  American  possessions.^ 
h.8ee^'nr      ^^'  *^  recent  writer*  gives  the  following 
2.  Kamed^i  of  the  administration  of  the  government  in  Mexico  during  the 
^aSSSi^  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  -in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
SS^^own-  century.     "  Every  office  was  publicly  sold,  with  the  a- 
""(KStS*'  ception  of  those  that  were  bestowed  upon  court  minions  k 
^^bST'  ^  ^^^  reward  of  disgraceful  service.     Men,  destitute  of 
fury.      talent,  education,  and  character,  were  appointed  to  offices 
of  the  greatest  responsibility  in  chureh  and  slate ;  and 
panders  and  parasites  were  forc^  upon  America,  to  super- 
intend  the  finances,  and  preside  In  the  supreme  courts  of 
appeal.     For  the  colonists,  there  was  no  respite  fna 
official  blood-suckers.     Bach  succeeding  swarm  of  adveii- 
turers,  in  the  eagerness  to  indemnify  themselves  fax  the 
money  expended  in  purchasing  their  places,  increased  the 
calamities  of  provinces  already  wasted  by  the  cupidity  of 
their  predecessors.     Truly  might  the  Hispano-Americam 
have  exclaimed,  *  That  Which  the  palmer,  worm  hath  left 
hath  the  locust  eaten,  that  which  the  locust  hath  lefk  hatk 
the  canker-worm  eaten,  ^nd  thai  which  the  canker-wona 
*hath  lefl  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten/  " 
V^y       ^^"  *'^^^  same  writer  thus  forcibly  descriMs  the  coo- 
JCg<M<ifWM-  dition  of  Mexico  immediately  previous  to  the  events  which 
A«M/i^^  led  to  -the  Revolution.     *'*  The  condition  of  Mexico  at  tiie 
4.  Diff^em  beginning  of  the  present  century  was  stamped  with  the 


'"jm^!^    repulsive  features  of  an  anarchical  and  semi-barbanw 
society,  of  which  the  elements  were — an  Aborisjoal  popo- 
latioA>  satisfied  with  existing  in  unmolested  indigence ;  a 
chaos  of^  parti-cplored  •castes,  equally  passive,  supersd. 
tious,  end  i^orant ; '  a  numenrous  Cteoie  class,  wealthj. 
mortified,  and  discontentcyl ;  and  a  compact  phalanx  of 
European  officials, — ^the  pahipered   mamelukes  of  the 
crown — who  contended  for  and  profited  by  every  act  of 
6  pudfie    administrative '  iniquity.     ^Public  opinion  was   onrepre* 
9rut,'fc    sented;  there  were  no  popularly  chosen  authorities,  no 
.  ^       deliberative  assemblies  df  tlie  people,  no  independent  pub- 
lications,— for  the  miserably  meagre  press  was   but  a 
shadow, — a  ligbt-abhorring  phantom,  evoked  to  stifle  free 
discussion  by  suppressing  its  cause,  and  bound  to  do  the 
evil  bidding  of  ^  blind,  disastrous,  and  suicidal  tyranny. ** 
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CHAPTER  m. 

MEXICO  DURING  THE  FIRST  REVOLUTION. 

1.  'The  iniquitous  aystem  by  wJiich  Mexico  was  goT-    1M8« 

erned  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries,  has  been  — ~ 

briefly  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter.  As  it  was  not  Vy  renua^tt 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  system  should  be  en-  t^S£m^ 
dured  ^ny  longer  than  the  {>ower  to  enforce  it  was  retained,  j{^!t^ 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  subversion  of  the  ■'"'^f*''*^ 
Spanish  monarchy  in. Europe  was  followed  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  the-  mother  country,  and  the 

final  establishment  of  their  independence.  Those  European 
events  that  led  to  this  crisis  require  a  brief  explanation. 

2.  'Spam,  at  this  period,  was  a  divided  and  degraded  %f!StSual 
nation.     The  King,  Charles  IV.,  old  and  imbecile,  was     vorutd. 
ruled  by  his  queen,  whose. wicked  passions  were  entirely   SSiu!Tll§ 
under  the  influence  of  the. base  and  unprincipled  Godoy,    ^S^STS^ 
who  had  beeii  raised,  by  her  guilty  love,  from  a  low  sta-  rtnmi  family. 
lion,  to  the  supreme  conduct  of  afl^irs.     This  ruling  junto 

was  held  in  jiatred  and  CQntempt  by  a  powerful  party,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Prince  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the 
throne.     While  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  was    nvoima. 
secretly  advancing  his  lOng-cherished  schdme^s  for  seizing 
tlie  throne  of  Spain,  the  royal  family*  was  engaged,  in 
petty  conspiracies  and  domestic  broils.      "Terrified  at  '^^iS/aX' 
Jength  by  a  popular  outbreak  against  himself  and  his     t^frone. 
minister,  the  king  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son 
Ferdinand.    ^ 

3.  *A  suitable  opportunity  was  now  presented  for  the   *^„S^C 
interference  of  Nappleon.     In  the  geti^raJ  confusion  which     Freruih. 
prevailed,  French  troops  crossed  the  frontiers,  occupied 

the  important  postsr,  and  a  large  army  under  Murat  took 
possession' of  the  c/ipital*    *In  the  meantime,  Charles  lY.,  *U?^I]^JL" 
regretting  the  steps  he  had  takep,  and  asserting  that  his   invoieatht' 
abdication  had  been  the  result  of  fear  and  compulsion,  ^tSSSmf 
appeal e4  to  Napoleon,  and  invoked  his  assistance  in  restor- 
ing  him  to  the  throne.     "Napoleon,  howeyer,  having  sue  a  The  rn%at 
ceeded  in  enticing  the  whole  royal  family  to  Bayonne,  com-  %uaSSr«n». 
pelled  both  father  and  son  to  renounce  the  throne ;  and  a 
few   days  later  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brbth^r  of  Napoleon, 
was  proclaimed  kipg  of  Spain. 

4.  ^Although  the  schemies  of  Napoleon  \Vere  abetted    t  ^*'»'*J5 
by  a  party  among  the  Spaniards  themselves,  yet  the  spirit    «»^«*  <n 
of  the  nation,  generally,  was  roused  by  the  usurpation,  and  TSetchemS 
first  a  central  junta,  and  then  a  regency,  was  established,  '^^'^^^^'^ 
which  was  declared  to  be  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
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ANALYSIS,  ing  a  populaticm  of  sixteen  thousand  inhalMtantSy  in  hctk 

of  which  places  the  property  of  the  EiVQpeans  was  eco- 

Sept.  99.     fiscated.     ^Oa  the  29th  of  the  same  months  Hidalgo,  ax 

/i£SSV^  the  head  of  a  force  of  60,000  men,  chiefly  Indians  pdoorij 

Quanaxuato.  armed,  eptered  the  city  of  Guanaxuato,*  oontaioing  a 

^  wiiS^too^    population  of  80,000  souls.     After  a  severe  struggle  he 

overpQwered  the   garrison,  put  the  Spaniards  to  death, 

gave  up  their  property  to  his  troops,  and  recruited  hia 

military  chest  with  public  funds  amounting  to  five  miUions 

»•  %Y^  of  dollars.     'On  the  17th  of  October  the  insuigent  fince, 

Oct  17.     already  numbering  nearly  50,000  men,  entered  Valla- 

dolidf  without  resisTaiice.. 

•  .gecMioiM      \\,  'At  Yalladolid  Hidalgo  was  joined  by  addioocal 
ifHidS^.  Indian  forces,  and  by  several  companies  of  w^ILamed 

provincial  militia  ;  but  a  still  greater  acquisition  was  the 

ft.  (Mo-ri-kM )  war-like  priest,  Mor61os,*  who  afterwards  became  one  of 

the   most   distinguished  characters    of  the    Revolutioa. 

••  ^/JJJJJJ '°  *Fi^m  Valladolid  Hidalgo  advanced^'  to  Toluc^  witfaia 

cOcL  i»tos8.  twenty-fiVe  miles  of  the  capital.      ^In  the  mean  time 

jj^wm-    Venega^,  the  new  Viceroy,  had  collected  abqut  7000  oien 

r^^vda;  in  and  near  the  city  of  Mexico  for  its  defence ;  a  small 

corps  of  whom,  under  the  command  of  Truzilloy  aaabled 

^ced  E^'?"  ^y  Jturbide,*  a  lieutenant .  in  the  Spanish  service,  having 

ve  da )      advanced  to  Las  Cruoes,§  was  beaten  back*^  by  the  insur- 

•^fiSwoT  €®"^S'     *^^  Hidalgo,  at  this  moment  of  alarm  among  tbe 

BUatgo. .   royalists,  had  advanced  upon  the  capital,  the  result  casooi 

bj8  doubtful ;  but  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  officers,  he 

made  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  retreat,  after  remaining 

two  or  three  days  within  sight  of  the  city. 

hJ^'^%      12.  *The  subsequent  career  of  Hidalgo  was  a  aeries  of 

Aeuico,     disasters.     On  the  7th  of  November  his  undisciplined  and 

''»*•'•      poorly-armed  troops  were  met  and  routed  in  the  plains  of 

•  *^;J|J*^:  Aoulco,*  by  the  royalist  general,  Calleja,  whose  force  wis 

composed  principally  of  Creole  regiments,  which  had  beea 

induced  to  take  arms  against  the  cause  o£  their  countrr- 

iiSaibSSe.  ^^^*     ^en  thousand  Indifms  are  said  to  have  perished 

.  at  Aculco,  Iput  Hidalgo  and  most  of  his  officers  escaped. 

t.  sangut-   »Calleja  Boon  after  entered  the  city  of  Guanaxuato^  where 

«2g<if     he  revenged  himself  and  his  "followers  for  the  excca«s 

^     which  the  insurgent  populace  had  previously  committed 

against  the  Eurbpcans.     To  avoid  the  waste  of  powder 

and  ball,  it  is  said  that  he  cut  the  throats  of  the  defeoce* 


*Gwmaxudto,  the  capital  o^  the  state  of  the  same  naiae,  is  aboat  190  miles  S.W.  tnm  As 
c^ofMexileo. 

t   VaUadolid,  the  ca^rftal  of  the  state  of  Valladolid,  or  Hlchoacan,  b  sataatcd  on  a  pWaaar 
thai^eOOO  ftet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  oontsias  a  popoJatioB  of  abovM  SDjOOO  istrV 
tants.    The  city  is  about  140  mfies  a  llttte  north  of  irest  fVoin  the  city  ot  Hezieo. 

%  Tbluea  is  a  large  town  aboqt  forty  miles  8.W.  ftom  the  Hexlean  espital.    (See  Mtp.  f-  U% 

i  Loi  Cruets  is  a  pass  la  ihe  mountain  ohaia  which  sepaiatas  the  falley  of  Blexiee  fl 
ofToluoa.    It  U  about  twelTemiLssS-W.  from  the  dtj  of  Mexico     (See  1|^»»  P*  MB-) 
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leas  inhabitants,  until  the  (>rinolpal  fountain  of  the  city    181#a 
literally  overflowed  with  gore. 


13.  'Hidalgo  retreated  to  Valladolid,  where  he  Caused     nor.  u. 
eighty  Europeans  to  1>e  beheaded  ;  and,  proceeding  thence  i'£So%Si 
to  Guadalaxdra,*  he  made  a  triumpbAt  entranoe  into  that  jfymimu 
city  on  'the  24th  of  Noveihber.  '  Here  he  committed  an-  ■''jJSSf*' 
other  act  of  ooM  blooded  massacte,  which  has  left  a  foul  (Gwaii-dah- 
Wot  upon  his  name.     AH  the  {Europeans  having  been  ***'****""'*"^ 
thrown -iato  prison,  and  being  ^sooii  after  charged  with  a 
conspiracy  against  the  insurgents,  flidalgo  determined  to. 
destiby  them  all.     Without  any  form  of  trial  or  previous 
examination,,  they  ^were  taken  out  in  small  parties, 'and 
conducted,  under  the  veil  of  night,  to  retired  parts  of  the 
neighboring  mouhtains)  where  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred,  wei^  butchered  in  secret ;— the  use  of  fire-arnls 

being  prohibited,  lor  fear  of  creating  any  alarm.  'This  t.  snwout^ 
remorseless  9ict  of  barbanty,  besidies  being  wholly  unjusti-  trmSemtlet. 
fiable  by  fh&  rules  of  war,  was  impolitic  in  4h^  extreme. 
It  prevented  many  respectable  Creoles  from  joining  the 
insurgents,  and  as  it  drove  the  Spaniards  to  despair,  it 
furnished  them,  ajtthe  same  time,  with  an  excuse  for  any 
atrocities  which  they  choee  to  coVnmitv 

14.  •On  the  I7th  of  January  following, -the  t Wo  armies     1811.  - 
again  met,  at  the  Bridge  of  Cblderon,-!*  a  short  distance    „Jaii.  it. 
northeast  from  Gnadalax&ra,  where  the  insui'gents  were  ^JS^SLff 
defeated,  although  with  a  smaller  loss  thiin  ^t  AoCflco.  '^SSi^S^ 
^Reduced  to  about  4000  men,  they  continued  thfeir  retreat    cau&ron. 
ferther  north  until  they  -arrived  at  Saltfllo,:^  neariy  500  *  niSti^ 
miles  from  the  Mexican  capital.     "Here  Hidalgo,  with    g^^^^ 
several  of  his  officers,  left  the  army,  with  the  design  of.  and  dtaxh  tf 
proceeding  to  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  where 

they  intended  to  purchase  arms  and  military  stores  with  a 

part  of  the  treasure  which  they-hf^d  saved.     On  the  road 

they  were  surjirised  and  made  prisopers*  by  the  treachery  t.  March  m. 

of  a  former  associate.     Hidalgo  was  brought  to  trial  at- 

Chihudhuai"  by  orders  bf  the  government,  depTriVed  of  his  (cW^hocyh- 

clerical  orders,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.     His  compan-  b  Note.p  ssi. 

ions  shared  his  fate.  ,     Juijrw. 

i 

*  Ovadalaxara^  the  seoohd  dtj  fai  Mexico,  1b  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Jalisco,  ftnmerij  the 
projlnoe  of  Gnadalaxara.  The  cUj  la  altaated  in  fk  liandaome  plain,  about  flfterai  mike  8.W. 
from  the  Rirer  Lerma,  or  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago.  The  atreetft  of  the  dty  arc  wide,  and  wanj 
of  the  houne  excellent.  There  are  ntmbrous  sqnares  tad  fonntaina,  and  a  xramber  of  oon- 
▼enta  and  chorchea.  Of  the  latter,  the  ci^hedial  ia  atill  a  magnlfloecft  hoUding,  altboufch  the 
capolaa  of  both  its  towers  were  destroyea  oy  an  earthquake  in  1^8.  In  1827  Qoadaiazacn 
cootained  a  mlnfrand  four  printing  preaaes,  all  establiahed  aince  the  ReTolntion. 

t  The  Bridge  of  Calderon  (Puente  de  Calderon)  ia  thrown  acroaa  a  no^em  branoh  of  iha 
Bio  Grande  de  Santiago,  forty -five  miles  N.£  from  the  city  d  Gnadalaxara.  The  banka  of 
tfa«  stream  Are  precipitously  ateep.  "  On  the  hill  towarda  Gnadalaxara  there  ia  atUI  k  moun4 
of  atonea,  covered  with  an  infinity  of  little  cToeaea^Moh  denote  the  spot  where  Qua  akinghter  if 
said  to  hare  been  greatest."    Ward's  Mexico :  1828. 

X  SaUiOo  in  a  large  town  In  a  monntAinona  region,  in  the  aootliem  part  of  the  provlnee  of 
Coahnllai  about  aerentj  milea  8. W.  from  Montsray,  (Moa-ter-4.)  '' 
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AiULTsia  15.  'Qi>  the  fall  of  ELidaleo,  Ray6a,  a  yoalbg  lawyei, 
Ljuvonat-  ^^o  h^  l'^'^  ^^G  confidentid  secretaiy  of  the  former,  as- 
SSSdtSrtSu  ^H™^  ^6  oommand  of  the  remains  of  the  fovces  at  Saltillo, 
imtargem$.  a])d  retreated  with  them  upon  Zacatecas  ;*  but  hia  author- 
iSa^titm  ^^  ^^  acfcnowledgied  by  none  but  his  own  men.  'Al- 
though insurgent  forces  were  organized  thioughcNit  aU  die 
internal  piovinees,  yet  th^re  was  no  conofert  amoag  their 
leaders,  and  the  authocity  of  the  Vicoro^  wais  a^now- 
*-4gomuqf\edged  in  all  the  principal  cities.     'In  the  mean  time 

a.  ttn  oot   Mor^los,  who,  after  joining  Hidalgo,  had  proceeded*  with  a 
iBift)      few  servants,  six  muskets,  and  a  dozen  lances,  to  raise  the 

standani  of  revolt  oii  the  southwestern  coast,  was  begia- 
ning  to  attrac^t  the  public  attentioa. 

*'SfmS'      ^^'  *'A.rriving  on  the  coast,  he  was  joined  by  a  nmaer. 

jb9tnieee$9.  ous  band  of  slaves,  eager  to  purchase  their  freedom  on  the 
•  field  of  battle.  Arms,  however,  were  scaMce  ;  and  twtatf 
muskets,  found  in  a  small. village,  were  deemed  an  ib. 
valuab]e  acquisition.  With  his  numbers  increased  to  aboot 
a .  thousaRd  men,  he  now  advanced  upcxi  A<»ipu]oo.t 
Being  met  by  the  cominandant  of  the  district,  at  the  head 

b.  om.»,  of  a  large  bo<ly  pf  well  disciplined  troops,  he  suriprised^ 
""'        and  routed  him  by  a  night  attack,  and  thereby  gained  poa* 

9ession  of  eight  hundred  rauskets,  five  pieces  of  artillery, 

a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  ^  a^nsiderable  sum  of 

s,m»trMt-  meney*     ^even  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  all  of 

jSSian.    wbo9i  were  treated  with  the  greatest  humanity.     ^Hm 

^eSimSiir  suocessful.  enterprise  was  the,  comer-stone  of  all  the  later 

triumpha  of  Moi^lqs,  and  from  this  moment  the  rapidity  cf 

his  progress  was  astonishing. 

rtflfStwu        ^^*  '^y  *  ^^^^  ®^  brilliant  victories,  which  were  never 

andadmoi  tarnished  by  wanton  cnietties,  during  the  year   1811  he 

eapUaL .    overcame  the  seareral  detachments  sent  against  him  by 

1812.     Ven^as ;  and  in  February,  1812,  his  advanced  Ibroes 

had  arrived  within  twenty  miles  of  the  gateis  of  MexiooL 

gJit^S^to  ^'^^^  alarm  preated  By  this  movement  drew  upon  him  a 

^^^Ajl*^   more  fofmidable  opponent,  and  Calleja  was  summoned  to 

defend  the  capital,  with  the  army  which  had  triumphed 

9.  RYNM4-   at  Aciileo  and  the  bridge  of  Calder6n.     'While  these 

tLoSSnSnihB  events  were  transpiring,  Ray6n  had  coneeived  the  idea  of 

****"*^    establishing  a  national  junta,  or  representative  assembly, 

for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  people  in  a  more  genenl 
!•  omgrtm  ^^^alition 'against  the  Spanish,  power. 
pfmaatun,      18.  '4n  accordance  with  these  views,  a  central  govera- 
ctedtng!^  ment,  composed  of  five  members,  elected  by  the  people  of 

,^  ZacaUeaSy  Hnb  capital  of  th«  state  of  the  noM  name,  b  alwat  vintitj  taOm  N.W, 
dtj  ot  San  Loli  Fotosi,  and  nearly  800  from  the  MezieaB  capita].  It  iliBdfl  in  a  v 
tween  hlghliilla,  in  which  an  namorons  mineff  i^allTer. 

t  Act^ulco  ifl  »  eeanorti  on  the  Paelflo  coasL  ne«r  the  tootlMni  exttcBl^  <tf  the 
Hiudoo.    (See  Map,  p.  668.) 
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the  district,  hi^ub  installed*  at*  tbe  tdwn  of  Zitacuaro,*  in    1819. 

the  plovince  of  VaHadolid.      This   body  acknowledged ■ 

the  authority  of  King  Ferdinand,  published  their  edicts  in  *  ^Sl?)"' 
his-nane,  and  evinced  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  in 
fdl  its  proceedings ;  but  the  flattering  hopes  at  Urst'  ex- 
cited by  it  among  the  Creoles  were  never  realized/"  The 
good  iiftentions  and- wisdom  of  the  junta  were  shown  m 
an  able  manifesto,  transmitted**  to  the  V'iceroy,  and  drawn  b  Mueh.in8. 
up  by  General  Cos,  one  of  its  members.     *This  pape^  the  i.jnmifa» 
Viceroy  ordered  to  be  •burned  by  th^  public  executioner  gnw  bumti 
in  the  great  square  of  Mexico;  W  notwithstanding  the  ^^fSy^^^ 
contempt  with  which  it  was  treated,  it  produced  a  great  ,«2jff5fi>. 
efiect  upon  the  ■publid  mind, — enforced,  as  it  was,  by  the    itomtnd. 
exam[^e  and  successes  df  Mor61off. 

19.  'CffHeja,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  at-  s.  Bauu-cf 
tacked  the  forces  of  Morales- at  the  town  of  C6aiitla  ;f  but    ^^"^'^ 
after  a  severd  action*  he  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  re-    *  flu^*** 
treat,  leaving  five  hundred  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
'Advancing  again  with  additional  forces;  he  comipenced**   »•  fi*gPMf 
the  siege  of  the  place  in  form,  which* wae  sustained  with   dMftnhi. 
fpneat  spirit  by  the  besieged,  until- famine  )Eif)d  diseefse  com- 
menced  their  frightful  ravages  in  the  'town.     <So  great  i,f)feSS 
was  the  scarcity  of  food  that  a  cat  sold .  for  six  dollars,  a  ^o/S»  be- 
lizard  for  two,  and  rats  for  one.     Yet*  the  soldiers  of  Mo-  S&StmSSi- 
Thlos  endured  all  their  sufferings  without  repining  ;  and   '^m'^ 
it  was  not  until  all  hopes  of  receiving  supplies  from  with- 
out were  abandoned',  that  they  consented  to  evacuate  the 

town,  which  they  edited  without  loss,  and '  uilknown  to 
the  enemy,  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  May;     ^It  "was*    Mays, 

during  the  events  attending  the  siege  y)f  Ciid(itla,  that  sna^mk 

Victoria  and  Bravo,  both  young  men,  first  distinguished  (^JJ?f°' 

themselves.     At  the*  same  time  .Gruerrero,  in  the  success-  oer  rl  ro  > 
.ful  defence  of  a  .neighboring  town,  l^l&gan  his  long  and 
perilous  career.           '                                          . 

20.  'During  the  summer,  the  tfcops  of  Morelos  ivere  e  sueemm 
almost  unifofralv  successful  i it  their  numerous^  enc6un-  iwa 
ters  with  divisions  of  the  enemy.     'In  August,  after  an  ]j^^^^ 
engagement  at  a  place  called  the  Palmar,  or  Grove  6f 
Palms,  that  l&sted  three  days,  the  village  to*  which  the  e  Am  so 
Spaniards  had  retired  was  stormed*  by  General  Bfavo,  ^fSvSn^ 


and  three  hundred  prisoners  were  taken.    *These  prison-   Snd^f 
era  were  offered  to  the  Viceroy  Ven^gas,  in  exchange  for     ^,!Sa 

..  ■ ...  ■        fc  ■  — — 

*  ZitMvaro  Wta.  ibe  eastern  put  of  Vb.4  prorlaoe  of  TaIladoU4)  or  Miehoaean,  about  sevaniy 
■aiks  west  fhnn  tbe  city  of  Mexico. 

t  CkAitla.  (Coo-ah-oot-la,)  or  C(i4utla  AmllpM,  a  yiU^^  about  sixty  luilefi  S.E.  flcom  tbe 
dii^  ot  llexieo.  is  ittaated  in  a  plalb  or  valley  at  Che  foot  of  the  first  terraoo  oa  the  defloent 
ftora  tbe  table-land  towards  the  Pacific.  The  plains  of  Cii/^titla,  together  .with  those  of  Cuer- 
Bttraea,  a  Tillage  about  thirty  miles  fiuther  westward,  are  occupied  by  numerous  sugar  plants- 
ttgne.  wMch  an  now  In  a  ftite  of  beautlAil  cultiratioii,  although  they  snlfered  greatly  during 
the  lievoUitkm.    (See  Map,  p.  609.) 
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AWALvaia.  the  father  of  Bravo*  then  a  prisoner  at  the  capital,  and 

''         ■      under  sentence  of  death  ;  but  the  offerr  was  rejected,  and 

the  sentence  was  carried  into  immediate,  execution.     Hie 

^oble-hearted  son,  instead  of  making  reprisals  by  the  nuM- 

sacre  of  his  prisoners,  immediately  set  them  A  tibeity;^- 

^  wishing,"  as  he  said,  '<  to  put  it  out  pf  his  power  to 

avenge  on  them  the  de^h  of  his  father,  lest,  in  the  fiist 

moment  of  grief,  the  temptation  should  prove  irresistible." 

Noy.  21.    4n   November  occurred  the   famous  expedidon 

^'a^SfiS&  Against  Oaxaca,*  which  was  carried  by  storm^  although  de- 

^*^       fended  by  a  strong  royalist  garrison.     'In  August  of  the 

ofStpuieL  following  year,  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Acapuleo 

1813.     surrendered*  after  a  siege  of  six  months,     "lathe  mean 

a.  Aiv. «.   time  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  meetinir  of  a 
omSm-     National  Congre^.     This  body,  composed  of  the  original 

'*'^^'      members  of  the  Junta  established  by  Rayoaat  Zitacaaro, 
and  deputies  elected  by  the  neighborix^g  prov^ces,  having 

b.  sapt  IS.  assembled**  at  the  town  of  philpanzingo,:|'  there  proclaimed* 
^J^^^^^  the  Independence  of  Mexico ;  a  measure  which  produced 
qfindtipendr  but  little  impressioQ  Mpon  Uie  country ;    as,   from  thsi 

period,  the  fortunes  of  Morilos,  the  founder  and  protector 
4-  fitoondtat-  of  the  oongress,  began  to  decline.     *It  was  during  the 
poimar.     sion  of  this  congress,  however,  that  the  royalists  su 

in  the  second  battle  of  the  Pahnar/the  piost  serious  cheek 

which  they  had  received  during  the  whole  war.'    At  this 

place  the   regiment  of  Asturias,  composed   enticely  of 

European  troops,  who  had  come  out  from  Spain  with  the 

proud  title  of^  '*  the  invincible  victors  of  the  victors  ii 

.Au3terlitz,"  was  cut  off  by  the  insurgent  general,  Mata- 

d.  Oct.  18.    moras,  after  an  action'*  of  eight  hours. 

sjtarchur      22.   'Leaving  Chilpanzingo  in  November,*  Morfilos, 

vatuaSS!^  with  a  force  of  seven  thousand  men,  marched  upon  Valla- 

0.  Nor.  8.    dolid,  where  he  found  a  formidable  force  under  Iturbide, 

then  protnoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  prepared  to  oppose 

^'tSSSSnSb-  ^^"^*  .*R6'^^'^<1  too  Confident  by  his  previous  successes, 
««»«r»f  nyt  without  giving  time  for  his  troops  to  repose,  he  advanced' 
£  D^9^  against  the  town,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  On  the 
following  day  Iturbide  sallied  from  the  wisills,  and  attacked 
the  insurgents  while  they -were  drawn  up  in  review  oo  the 
plains.  At  the  same  time  a  large  body  of  cavalry  coming 
to  the  assistance  pf  Morales,  but  mistaking  hiiQ  for  the 
eneiYiy;  made  a  furious  Charge  upon  his  flanks;  while 
•Iturbide,  taking  advantage  of  the  error,  succeeded  in  pot- 
ting  the  whole  army  of  the  insurgents  to  the  rout,  with  the 


*  Ooaxcco^theitepitBlof  thflrtateof  thefMiieiiaiiM)is<»tlMeutri<l»ofUMBIinBrV«r^ 
aOO  mUM  8.B.  from  the  city  of  Blexteo.    **  It  Is  the  neatest,  oleuMsL  and  most  ngnSmrtj  hsS 
city  of  Mazloo."    i^^tCMock.) 

t  ^Oiiipanzingo  k.a  large  town  in  the  state  of  Mexioo,  about  OAyMlTe  milea  NJB.  fi 
fittloo,  and  180  miles  soath  Aram  the  elty  of  Itfezieo. 
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lo8d  oYall  their  artillery.     'On  the  6th  of  Jtouary  follow-    18 14. 
ing,  Mor6lo6  was  agadn  attacked,  and  defeated  by  Iturbide.  ^ 


In  the  dispersion  which  followed,  Mati^dras  was  taken  ^  ^^ 
prisoner ;  and  although  Mc^los  offered  a  number  of  Span-  vui»»d,and 
ish  prisoners  in  exchange  for  him,  yetCalleja,  who  had  re-  uaSaHHSSn' 
oently  replaced  Venegas  aa  Viceroy,  rejected  the  propo-   ^JSae^ 
sal,  and  ordered '  him  to  be  shot.     'The  insurgents,*  by  «•  ^^rrttgu. 
way  of  reprisals,  drdefed  all  their  prisoners  to  be  put  to' 
death*. 

23.  'Mor^los  ne^er  recovered  fPom  the  reverses  which  a.  sygggiwii 
he  had  sustained  at  Valladblid.     Although  he  displayed   ^mfSo^ 
as  much  resolution  and  activity  as  ever,  yet  he  lost  action 

afler  action ;  all  his  strong  posts  were  taken ;  the  Con- 
grfess  of  Chilpani^go  was  broken  up .;  and  several  of  his 
best  generals  died  upon  the  scaffold,  or  perished  on  the 
field,  of  battle.     *In  November,  1815,  while  convoying,     1815. 
with  a  smalh-party,  the  deputies  of  the  congress  to  a  place    «•  jj^J^ 
of  safety,  he  was  suddenly  attacked*  by  a  large  body  of     mmmtr. 
loyalists.    Ordering  General  BrAvo  to  continue  the  mcgrch    ••  ^••-  *• 
with  the  main  body,  as  an  escort  to  the  congress;  and  re- 
marking that  his  life  was  of  little  consequence,  prc^vided 
the  congress  could  be  saved,  he  endeavored  with  bnly  fifty 
men  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards.     Having 
sought  death  in  vain  during  the  struggle  which  ensued, 
he  succeeded  In  gaining  time'  until  onfy  one  man  was  left 
fighting  by  his  side,  when  he  was  tak;en  prisoner. 

24.  *Me  was  at  first  treated  with  great  brutality^  strip-  s.  aif  |r«c^ 
ped  of  his  clothing,  and  carried  in  chains  to  a  Spanish  "JJSJS^^' 
garrison.     Heiip  ihe  Spanish  commandant,  Don  Manuel  "^J^SJlS^ 
Concha,  received  him  with  the  respect  due  io  a  fall^ 
enemy,  and  treated  him  with  mutual  humanity  and  atten- 
tion.    Being  hastily  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  Don 
Manuel  was  ordered  4o  remove  him  to  another  Spanish 

t>ost,  where  the  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
On  arriving  there,  he  dined  with  Qkn  Manuel-,  whom  he 
afterwards  embraced,  aud  thanked  for  his  Icindne^s. 
Having  confessed  himself,  he  walked  with  the  most  per- 
feet  serenity  to  the  place  of  execution,  whera  he  uttered 
the  following  simple  but  affecting  prayer :'"  Lord;  If  I 
have  done  well,  thou  knowest  it;  if  ill,  to  thy  ii^nite 
mercy  I  commend  my  soul."  He  then  t)ound  a  hand- 
kerchief over  his  eyes,  gave  the  signal  to  the  soldiers  to 
fire,  and  met* death  with  as  much  eomposuve  as  he  had  d^**" 
ever  shown  when  facing  it  on  the  field  of  battle. 

25.  •  After  the  death  of  Morales,  the  cause  of  the  insur-  •^^JJg 
gents  languished  ;  for  although  it  was  supported  in  many  fffJ^Jl^ 
parts  of  the  country  "by  men  of  courage  and  talent,  yet  no     jfonAv. 
one  poawased  sufficient  influence  todombine  the  operations 
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AVALvais.  of  the  wholes  and  prevent  the  jarjiog  intereate  of  the  difcr- 

i,Thsprin-  6nt  leaders  from  breaking  out  into  open  diso(Nnd.     *The 

fSnTdSeft^  prinoipal  insurgent  chi^if  remaining  .at  this  time,  wen 

tM^nme.     Terin,  Guerrero,  lUy6n,  Torres,  Br&vo,  and  Yietona. 
**  ^J^^      '^6.  'Teran  jremained  mostly  in  the  province  of  PiieUa»* 
A.  Dm.  15.    where,  after  having  (^sbanded*  the  Congiess,  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  him  for  protection,  he  ibr  some  tinw 
^parried  on  a  desultory  warfare,  in  which  he  was  generally 
successful,  although  straitened  greatly  by  the  want  c^ 
arms.     He  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  ^Ist 
of  January,  1817.     His  life  having  been  secured  by  the 
capitulation,  he  lived  in  obscurity  at  La  Puei»la,  until  the 
^  rara?*^  breaking  out  of  the  second  Revolution  in  1 821 .     Hjruerrte 
occupied  the  western  coast,  wJvsre  he  jnaintained  himsslf 
in  the  mountainous  districts  until  the  year  1821,  when  he 
4.  QfEmifon,  jo^ed  Iturbide.     ^Rayon  commanded  in  the  northeni  paits 
^'  f^if^*  ^^  ^^^  provifice  of  ValladpHd.^     His  pripcipal  stroog-hBld 
was.  besieged  l)y  Iturbide  in  January,  181 5^  and  an  attack 
upon  his  works  was  repelled  on  the  4th  of  March  fi)Uov- 
ing.     Finally,  during  his  absence,  the  fortress  surren- 
•.Jan. 9,1817.  (ji^red*  in  1817 ;  and,  soon  after,  Ray6n  himself,  deserted 
by  all  his  adherents,  was  taken  prisoner.     He  was  ooft- 
fined  in  the  capital  until  1821. 
'^[JJIJJ/      27.   *The  Padr^  Torres,  vindictive,  sanguinaiy,  and 
iv'^-     treacberoOs  by  nature,  had  established  a  sort  of  balf^ 
(Bu^e-o.)    priestly,  half-military  despotispi  in  the  Baxio,f  the  whole 
of  which  h6  had  parcelled  out  among  his  military  oom- 
mandantSy — ^men  mostly  without  principle  or  virtue,  and 
ffhoa^  'only  recommendation  was  implicit  obedience  to  the 
will  of  their  chief.     From  his  fortress,  on  the  top  of  the 
d.  (Sm  Note,  mountain  of  Los  Remedioa**,  he  was  the  scourge  of  tbe 
^''^^     country  around,-r-Kiey|ist^ting  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
the  Mexican  territory,  .and  sparing  jione,  whether  Creole 
or  Spaniard,  who  ha4  the  misfortune  to  offend  him.     Yet 
under  tl\e  auspices  of  this  man,  existed  for  a  time  the  only 
,    shadow  of  a  government  that  was  kept  up  by  the  insur- 
gents.    It  was  called  the  Junta  of  Jauixilla,  but  it  pos- 
sessed little  ^authority  beyond  the  immediate  adherents  of 
f.  oemni   Torres.     *Bravo  was  a  wanderer  in  different  parts  of  the 
*^'    'country,  opposed  by  superior  royalist  forces,  until  Decenw 
7  Fteforte:  ^^>  1817,  when  he  ^ was  taken  prisoner,  an4  sent  to  the 
^fSXi^  capital. 
agtSiiMm.      28. « 'Victoria,  at  the  heM  of  a  force  of  about  2000 


4  Hm  pvoTlnce  of  Putbbi  has  the  prorhiMS  of  Ven  Croi  and  Oazaea  on  tfa«  east,  and  tkt 
proTlnotofMerleooBtiwwMt     (Sea  Map,  p.  668.) 

t  TIm  Aizio,  oolebrated  hi  Mexico  as  Oia  pxincipal  aeai  of  the  agrieoltoal  imvuivm  gf  tftt 
repoblic,  and  the  aeene  or  the  moat  cruel  nracoa  of  the  citil  war,  embrace!  a  part  of  tta  i 
of  Qiier^taio,  MlchoBcan,  Oanaxaato,  and  the  aontfaMtftmi  pofCloa  «f  Qi 


Qjt^ttpied  Ae  impMttnt  piovinee  of  Vera.Cntz,*  whnne    1919* 
liQ  was  A  coi^^tant  source  of  uneasineflB  ia  the  Vioeroyy  — — ^ 
who  at  lengf;^  ibnned  a  plan  of  eatablishihs  a  chaia  of 
Ibitified  poB^y  aufficie&tly  strong  to  command  the  oominii* 
Bioatioii  hetween  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital,  and  restrain 


the  incursioDs  of  the  insurgents.    ^During  a  struggle  of  i-^gyr» 
upwards  of  two  yearaagainst  all  the  power  of  the  V^rov,.    irty^y^ 
and  sevefrai  thousand  regular  troops  seat  o<;t  from  Spain  SSjSSimmr- 
to  quell  this  last  and  /nost  fi>nnidafale  of  the  insurgent  "jbniw^ 
chiefs^  Yictpria  was  gradually  driven  from  his  strong 
holds ;  most  of  his  6ld  soldiera  fell ;  the  leal  of  the  in- 
habitants,  in  the  cause  of  th^  Revolution,  abated ;  the  last 
renuiant  of  his  jbllowers  deserted  him ;  when,  still  uasub^ 
dued  in  spirit,  he  was  left  actually  alone.    'Resolving  not  t.  mr  un- 
to yield  on  any  terms  to  the  Spaniards^  he  refused  the  ^^SSm^St 
xmk  and  rewards  which  the.  Viceroy  offered  him  as  iim-  ^'mSSS?^ 
price  of  his  subinission,  and,  unaccompanied  by  a  9ngle 
attendant,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  solitude  of , the  inoust* 
tains,  and  disappeared  to  the  eyes  of  his  oountrym^. 

29.  'During  a  few  weeks  he  was  supplied  with  pro-  \^JfS^ 
visions  by  the  Indians,  who  knew  him  and  raspeoted  his    rioimfi 
Dame ;  but  the  Viceroy  Apodaoa,  idaring  that  be  would    cmyiMM. 
again  emerge  from  his  retreat,  sent  out  a  thousand  men  t» 

hunt  him  down.  Every  villsge  that  bad  harbored  the 
fugitive  was  burned  without  «nefcy,  and  the  Indians  were 
struck  with  such  terror  by  this  unexampled  rigor,  that 
they  either  fled  at  his  sight,  or  closed  their  huts^  against 
him.  •  For  upwards  of  six  months  he  was  folbw.ed  like 
a  wild  beast  by  his  pursuers  ;  often  iturrounded,  and.  on> 
numerous  occasions  barely  escaping  .with  his  life.  ^At  4. 2n»  m^ 
length  it  was  pretended  that  a  body  had  been  fi>und,  whigh  '''^ 
was  recognized  as  that  of  Viotoq^  fiid  the  search  was 
abandoned. 

30.  *But  the  trids  of  Victoria  <^d  not  terminate  here.  LSfiKST 
At  one  time  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  remained  imtenmng 
eleven  days  at  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  stretched  on  the  TmS^ 

ground,  without  food,  hourly  expecting  ^  termination  of 
is  wretched  existence,  and  so  near  death  that  the  vul- 
tures were  constantly  hove^g  around  him  in  expectation 
of  their  prey.  One  of  these  birds  having  approached  to- 
feast  on  nls  half-closed  eyes,he  seized  it  by  the  neck  and 
killed  it.  Nourished  by  its  warm  blood,  he  was  enabled 
to  crawl  to  the  nearest  water  to  slake  his  parchinir  thirst.  ^  mimmiV 
•His  body  was  lacerated  by  the  thorny  underwood  of  the  jgg^ 
tropics,  and  emaciated  to  a  skeletcHi;  his  cloth^a  were 


«  The  proTlnae  of  TAft  Om  «sten4t  4l>evl  500  wSim  wk/ag  fh»  tpnthinjittm 
Onlfof  Mexico.  (8m  Maf,  p.  666.) 
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ANALTO8.  torn  to  pioces ;  in  summer  he  managed  to  sabsist  on  itxHi 

and  berries,  but  in  whiter,  aflei  being  long  deprived  of 

food,  he  was  oflen  glad  to  make  a  repast  in  gnawing  the 

bones  of  horses  or  other  apimals  that  he  happened  to  fiod 

dead  in  the  woods;  and  for  thirty  months: b? never  taslad 

-   '        bread,  nor  saw. a  human  bemg. 

^'lUtSSti^      31.  *Thus  nearly  three  years  passed  away,  fioai  tiia 

truhth^iatt  time' when  he  was  abandoned  by  all  his  followera  in  1918. 

^^  JUtf  rfVMia«  ^ 

pmkmiii^  The  last  who  had  linger^  with  him  were  two  Indians,  on 
'^^  whose  fidelity  he  knew  he  could  rely.  As  he  was  about 
to  Separate  from  them,  they  asked  where  he  wished  then 
to  look  for  him,  if  aiiy  change''  in  the  prospects  of  the 
country  should  take  place.  Pointing,  in  reply,  to  a  moun- 
tain at  some  distance,  particularly  rugged  and  inaceeasi- 
ble,  and  surrounded  by  forests  of  vast  extent,  he  tdd  them 
that  on  that  mountain,  perhaps,  they  might  find  his  bones. 
The  Indians  treasured  up  this  hint,  and  as  soon  astbefint 
news  of  the  revolution  of  1821  reached  theniy  they  set  ool 
in  quest  of  Victoria. 

axjMMMreft  8^.  'After  having  spent  six  weeks  in  examining ths 
itu.  woods  which  cover  the  mountain,  finding  their  little  slock 
of  provisions  exhausted,  and  their  effi»rts  unavailing,  they 
were  about  io  give  up  the  attempt,  when  one  of  them  dis- 
covered, in  btossitig  a  ravine,  the  print  of  a  foot  which  he 
knew  to  be  that  of  a  white  man.  The  Indian  watted  tvo 
days  upon  the  spot,  but  seeing  nothing  of  Victoria,  he  sor 
pended  upon  a  tree  four  little  maize  cakes,  which  were  a& 
he  had  Ibfi,  and  departed  for  his  village  in  order  Id  replen- 
ish his  wallet;  'hoping,  that  if  Victoria  should  pass  in  die 
meantime,  the  cakes  would  attract  his  attention,  and  ooii- 
vince^him  that  some  friend  was  in  search -of  him. 

^SS^SSn^  "33.  'The  plan  succeeded  completely.  Victoria,  in  cross- 
tii*^  ing  the  ravine  two  days  afterwards,  discovered  the  cakes, 
which,  fortunately,  the  birds  had  not  devoured.  He  had 
been  four  days  without  food,  apd  he  ate  the  cakes  before 
the  cravings  of  bis  appetite  would  allow  him  to  reflect 
upon  the  singularity  of  finding  them  on  that  solitary  sfMSl, 
where  he  had  never  before  seen  the  trace  of  a  humaa 
being.  Not  knowing  whether  they  had  been  lefl  there 
by  friend  or  foe,  but  confident  that  whoever  had  left  then 
intended  to  return,  he  concealed  himself  near  the  place, 
in  order  to  watch  for  his  unknown  visitor. 

^/fSrfSn^     ^^'  *The  Indian  soon  returned,  and  Victoria,  reco^nix* 

tmikkmdtt'  ins  him,  started  from  his  concealment  to  welcome  his 

nStoha.     faithful  follower,  who,  terrified  at  seeing  a  man,  haggard, 

engiaciated,  and  clothed  only  with  an  old  cotton  wrapper, 

advancing  upon  him  from  the  bushes  with  a  sword  in  fab 

hand,  took  to  flight,  and  it  was  only  oa  hearing  his  name 
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• 

repeatedly  oaUed»  t]iat>  he  recovered  hie  conipoeuie  miffi-    1891. 
£ie9tly  to  rec^oize  .his  old  geoeral.     'He  was  deeply  i.  Reception 
affected  at  die  state  in  which  he  ieuad  him,  and  conduct  Jtof^^ISff 
him  instabtly  to  his  village,  whefe  the  long  lost  Viotoria      "^^ 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.     The  report  of 
his  re^pearanoe  spre^  like  lightning  through  the  pro- 
vince, where  it  was  npt  credited  at  iijst,  so  firmly  was 
everyone  persuaded  of  his  death;  .but  when  it  was  known 
that  *  Guadaldpe  Victoria  was  indeed  living,  all  the  old 
insui^ents  rallied  around  him.     *A  farther  account  of  this  *•  ^"^'^JH^ 
patriot  mtd  friend  of  his  country  .will  he  found  in  connec-     vtMoc 
tion  with  later  events  in  Mexican  history,  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  be  a  prominent  actor. 

35.  'About  'the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  principal    %%£' 
insurgent  forees  in  1817,  a  daring  attempt  was  made  by  a 
foreigner,  Don  Xavier  Mina,  to  establish  the  independence    • 

of  Mexico  on  a  constitational  basis,  without  an  entire 
separation  from  the  mother  country.^  Mina,  afler  bavins 
been  driven  fvom  Spain  for  attempting  a  rising  in  ^vor  of 
the  Cortes  and  the  constitution  of  1812)  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Mexico,  and  resolved  to  advocate  the  same  ^cauae  of 
liberty  there. 

36.  *With  thirteen  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  two  £ng-     1816. 
lish  officers,  he  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  the  sum-  U^THm 
met  of  1816,  where  he  fitted  up  a  brig  and  a  schooner,  ^^^S;aSit 
procured  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  and  completed  his  ^'^j^SS^ 
corps,  which  included  k  large  proportion  df  officers.     *Late  5.  proceedt  to 
in  the  season  he  proceeded  to  Galveston,*  on  the  coast  of  Si^'SSit 
Texas,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  and' on  the 4 5th  of  •'w^^b^jM' 
April,  1817,  he  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,^  in  Mexico,  with  ^  p.i».)  ' 
an  invading  force  of  only  three  hundred' and  fifly-nine     1817. 
men,  including  effiOers ;  of  whom  fifty  «one,  composing  an 
American  regimetit  under  Colonel  Perry,  deserted  him  J^^**'^^^ 
before  he  commenced  his  maorch  into  the  interior  of  the  *^^%rcm. 
country. 

Z7>  'The  time  chosen  by  Mina  fo*  thi^  invasion,  and  ,J;iJ^2Si. 
tfie  circum/g^tances  imder  which  it  was  planned,  were  ex-  ^j^^^Jgg'jn^ 
ceedingly  unfortunate.    ^The  revolutionary  spirit  was    inva$iom. 
already  on  the  decline ;  the  principal  leaders  of  the  first 
insurrection  had  successively  departed  from  the  scene ; 
and  the  cause  of  the  revolution  Was  sustained  only  by  the 
chiefs  of  predatory  bands,  with  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to  ^  pri„ctfu 
be  associated.     *Mina  advocated  liberty  without  a  separa^  m^^S^ 
taon  from  Spain ;  a  principle  calculated  tq  awaken  little  ^'^^^'"HSS' 
enthusiasm  among  the  people  :  he  was,  moreover  a  Span-    a«  uiborei. 

«  The  Tillage  of  Soto  ta  JUarina  (Mah-vA-neh)  is  in  the  proTlnoe  of  ItaiavllpM,  about  UO 
mUM  Boxth  flrom  Tampioo.  It  rtanda  vpon  an  eieration  on  the  left  bank  df  the  BiTer  Santan* 
dar,  about  tUxtir  milei  from  Ita  entnoM  into  the  dulf  of  Mexloo. 
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ANALYSIS,  iard,  and  as  svich  ooold  not  obtain  the  ocmidenoe  of  the 
Spaniard-hating  Mexicans,  who  thus  bebigiiie  peasive  spec- 
tators of  the  contest  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter 
with  the  armies  of  the  king. 
1.  Mbui*«  04-      96. .  ^Leaving  a  hundred  men  to  garrison  a  fcrt  which  he 
*'StM^.'^  had  erected  at  Soto  la  Marina,  wiSk  the  remainder  of  his 
**  ulr  **'    ^^^^^  Mina  set  out*  ipr  the  interior,  in  the  faoe  of  several 
detaehments  of  the^rcyal  army,  greatiy  snpenor  to  him  in 
s.f«rai  eoi-  cumbers.     *Tfae  first  collision  with,  the  enemy  was  at 
tSa^^.   Valle  de  Maiz,*  where  he  routed  a  body  of  cavalry,  four 
iL  MMHrv  hundred  strong.     *A  few  days  later,  having  arrived  at  the 
^^j^^^  Hacienda  or  plantation  of  PeotfUos,f  he  was  met^  by 
b.  Jime  14.    Brigadier-general  Arminan,  at  the  hesd  oi  2000  met,  nine 

hundred  and  eighty  of  whom  were  European  infantry. 

4.  ckrornn-       39.  *A  part  of  Mina's  detachment  haviiig  been  left  in 

^SSSSmiSu.  charge  of  the  ammunition  and  baggages  the  remi^inder, 

^MMQf.   on^y  172  in  niimber^  were  posted  on  a  smlU  eminence, 

where  they  were  soon  enveloped  by  the  royalist  fonoee. 

Having  loaded  the^'  muskete  witli  buck-shot  instead  of 

balls,  and  rendered -'desperate  by  the  apparent  hopelesa- 

ness  of  their  situation,  they  desired  to  be  led  down  into 

the  plain,,  where  they  made  so  furious  a  charge  up6n  tiie 

Spanislriine,  that,, notwithstanding  its  iounense  superiority 

in  numbers,  it  was  broken,  and  me  enemy  sought  safety 

t.aemna   in  precipitate  flight.     *So  great  was  the  panic,  that,  al- 

^SS^mimi:  though  there  was  no  pursuit,  the  dispersion  was  general. 

Arminao  aild'his  staff  did  not  slop  until  they  were  many 

leagues  from  tl|e  field  of  battle ;  tmd  the  cavalry  was  not 

^TVMOwm.  heard  of  for  foi^r  days.     *The  Spanish  order  of  the  day, 

tktd^r    which  was  found  on  the  field,  expressly  forbade  quar- 

0.JUM19.   ter.      ''Five,  days  later  Mina   earned  by  surprise*  the 

'•^<gg{*^|^fertified  town  of  Pines,:):  iiji  the  proviaee  of  Zacatecas; 

^niMi^it   and  on  the  24th  of  June  reached  Sombrero,^  where  he 

j^^jii^     was  welcomed  by  a  body  of  tivs  insuigents;  having 

effected  a  circuitous  march  of  660  miles  in  thirty-two 

days,  and  been  three  times  engaged  witfi  an  ^lemy  of 

•.  MM  nw  greatly  superior  strength. 

^(fiScmik  ^^*  'Allowing  his  troops  "only  four  days  of  repoee  at 
d.  (Cm  tan-  Sombrero,  Mina,  with  a  force  of  four  hundred  men,  many 
•  Dtfeatof  0^'^honi  Were  poorly  armed,  went  in  search  of  the  royal- 
mSd^SSt-  ^ general,  Castanon,*^  who  commanded  a  well  disciplined 
nonktuad^  coips  of  scvcn  hundred  men.     *0n  the  29th  of  June,  the 


•  The  plMMi  called  VO-U  dt  Btahg  ii  user  the  RMer  Paomoo,  fai  the  ecmihetn  ptit  of  the 
ptorinoe  of  Sea  l4iii  Potoei,  neer  the  oonflnee  of  the  tehle-Und. 

t  Peotitto*  Is  about  thirty-flfe  miles  N.W.  from  Sao  Luis  Potod. 

t  Pmof  ie  «  nnaa  mining  town  la  the  eentel  pert  of  4he  eoothem  pettion  of  the  provliMe 
ef  remifnrn 

$  The  lbitrea>  of  SombrerOj  oalled  by  the  rojaUbis  Qn/uuy'aj  wee  on  s  monntein  helglit 
abont  tarty  ailee  N.W.  from  toe  eii^  of  Qoenairoeto. 
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A1UL1SI8.'  surprised  anj  captured*  by  the  Spani^  g^eral  Omnlia. 
^O^tr,    By  an  order  from  the  Viceroy  Apod&ca  he  wa«  ordered  ti 
be  shot,  and  the  sentence;  was  executed  on  the  elerench 
Nov.  11.     of  November,  in  sight  of  11)6  garrison  of  Los  Remedios. 
I.  DiwetifioiM «    43.  *  After  the  death  of  Mina,  dissensions  broke  out 
umHSu    among  the  Insurgent  leaders ;  ^  and  every  town  and  £>r. 
iSff^tf  tress  of  note  fell  ikto  the  hands  of  the  Royalists.    Torres 
fftfrnSH-  v^  killed  by  on'e  of*^  his  own  captahis ;  Guerrercs  with 
^*^       a  small  force,  was  on  the  western  coast,  cut  off  from  all 
'         communication  with  the  interior;  eind  Victoria,  as  has 
been  related,  had  sought  refuge  in  the   moontaios.    bi 
1819.     1619  the  revolutionary  cause  was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  tnd 
the  Viceroy  declared,  in  a  d^patch  transmitted  to  the 
government  at   Madrid,  that -he  would   answer  hr  the 
safety  of  Mexico  without  an  additional  soldier. 
%Mtmmk»       '44.  'Thus  ended  the  first  Revolution  in  Mexico,  widi 
jUMMion.  the  total  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Independent  paity, 
after  a  struggle  of  nine  years,  from  the  time  of  tl^  fint 
outbreak  at  the  little  town  of  Doldres.     The  Rerolutin 
was,  from  the  first,  opposed  by  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy,   and  but  coldly  regarded  by  the   more  opaleot 
Creoles,   who^  conciliated  to  the  government,   gave  to 
'  Spain  her  principal  support  during*  the  early  pan  of  the 
contest. 
t.otuuia       45.  *Iti  the  distractions  of  a  civil   war,  which  wmk 
'"'"^^  enemies'  of  Ibrmer  friends,  neighbors,  and  kindred,  the 
most  wanton  CMielties  were  often  committed  by  the  lead- 
4.  auaigo^  ers  on  both  sides^    ^Hidalgo  injured  and  di^raced  the 
hSi^em-'  cause  which  he  espoused,  by  appealing  to  the  wont  pts- 
■^**'^''"*:    sions  of  his  Indian  confederates,  whose  ferocity  appeared 
tl\e  more   extraordinary,  from  having   lain   dormant  so 
B.  CMtia.    long.     'But  the  Spaniards  were  not  backwards  in  retali- 
ating upon  their  enemies;  and  Gdleja,  the  Spanish  eacv 
mander,  eclipsed  Hidalgo  i»  much  in  the  details  of  cold 
blooded  massacre,  as  in  th^  practice  of  war. 
t.  Manim.        46.  ^Mor^^ps  was  no  less  generous  than  brave ;  aad 
.  with  his  fall  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  RevolotioB 
T.  P^^jf  terminated.     Tresh  troops  arrived  from  Spain,  and  th» 
Afodae^emd  Viceroy  Apodaca,  who  succeeded  Calleja,  by  the  adop- 
to^^to.     ji^jj  ^^^  conciliatory  policy,  and  the  judicious  distributke 
of  pardons  froiA  the  king,  reduced  the  armed  Insurgents 
8.  ataui^if»  to  an  insignificant  number.     *6ut  although  the  county 
^i^Mt^ftht  was  exhausted  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  open  hosdli' 
w^**^  ties  quelled,  subsequent  events  show  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence was  daily  gaining  ground,  and  that  Spain  bad 
entirely  lost  all  those  moral  influences  by  which  she  had 
So  long  governed  her  colonies  in  the  New  Worid. 


?  .CHAPTER  IV. 

i  MEXICO,  FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIRST  REVO-    SMiMof 

,  LUTION    IN    1819,   TO   THE   -ADOPTION    OF    THE  C*«iPMr/r. 

I  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  1824. 

1.  'The  establbhmetit  of  a  constitutional  government  in  ^-^^^^^ 
^  Spain,  ih  1820,  produced   upon  Mexico  an  effect  very  Mexico  by  iha 

'  different  from  wW  wad-  anticipated.     As  the  eonstitu-  ^theapmtui 

tion  provided  for  a  more  liberal  administration  of  govern-  ^*~***'***^ 
ment  in  Mexico  than  had  prevailed  since  1812,  the  in- 
creased freedom  of  the  elections  agahi  threw  the  minds 
of  the  people  into  a  ferment^  and  the  spirit  of  inde^. 
pendence,  which  had  been  only  smothered,  broke  forth 
anew. 
'  2.  'Moreover,  divisions  were  created   among  the  old  s-imommw 

I  Spaniards  themselves ;   some  being  in  favor  of  the  old  '"sSamu^f 

i  system,  whil6  others  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  con- 

I  stitution.     •Some  formidable  inrbads  on  ther  property  and  ^^JSJ?^ 

I  prerogatives  of  the.  church  alienated   the  clergy  froifH 

I  the  new  government,  and  induced  them*  .to  desire  a  re- 

turn to  the  old   system.     *The^  Viceroy,   Apodfrca,  en-  tJ^SSJJ^ 
I  cou  raged   by  the   hopes   keld   out   by  the   RoyaKsts  in 

Spain,  although  he  had   at  jBrst  taken  the  oath  to  sup- 
I  port  the  con^ifeution,  secretly  favored  the  party  opposed 

I  to  it,  and  arrange  liis  plans  for  its  overthrow. 

I  3.  *Don  Augustin  Iturbide^  the  person  selected  by  the  >■  ^^'Pf^ 

Viceroy  to  make  the  first  open  demonstration  against  the  ffiSruLin 
existing  government,  was  offered  the  command  of  a  body  '    - 
of  troops  on  the  western  coast,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
was  to  pnxHiaim  the  re-establishment  of  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  king.'    *Iturbide,  accepting  the  oom^is-   i.  jaitmis 
iHon,  departed  fixnn  the  capital  <6  take-c6mmand  of  the  yS^.^ 
troops,  but  with 'intentions  very  different  from  those  which  S^Sw^uxS* 
the  Viceroy  supposed  hkn  to  entertftin.     RellecUng  upon     **•<<»• 
the  state  of  the  country, -and  convinoed  o^the  facility  with 
which  the  authority  of  Spain  might  be  shakeii  off, — ^by 
bringing  the  Creole  troops  to  act  in  concert  with  the  old 
insurgents,  Iturbide  resolved  to  proclaim  Mexico  wholly 
independent  of  the  Spanish-  nation. 

4.    ■'Having   his  head 'quarters  at  the  little  town,  of     1821. 
Iguila,  on  the  road  to  Acapulco,  Ilurbide,  on  the  •24th  of     *■*•  ••• 
February,  1821,  there  proclaimed  his  project,  known  as  V^mS! 
the  *'  Plan  of  Iguala,"  and  induced  his  soldiers  to  take  an 
bath  tp  support  it.     'This  "  Plan'*  declared  that  Mexico   j  oefmoi 
should  be  an  independent  nation,  its  religion  Catholic,  and  vS^Sm^ 
its  government  a  constitutional  monarchy.   1?he  crown  was     **^* 
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ANJKysB.  offered  to  Ferdinand  TIT.  of  Spain,  provided  he  would 

'        oonsent  to  occupy  the  thto&e  in  person ;  and,  in  case  of 

his  refusal,  to  his  infant  brotheris,  Don  Carlos  and  Don 

Francisco.     A  constitution  was  to  be  formed  by  a  Mexi- 

can  Congress,^  which  the  empire  should  be  bound  by  oath 

to  obseiVe  ;  all  distinctions  of  caste  were  to  be  abolished ; 

All  inhabitants,  whether  Spaniards,  Creoles,  AiHcans,  or 

Indians,  who  should  adhere  to  the  cause  of  independenoe, 

were  to  be  citizens  ;  and  the  door  of  preferment  was  da> 

dared  to  be  opened  to  virtue  and  merit  alone. 

I.  Bvwftf-       5.  'The  Viceroy,  astonished  "by  this  unezpeoled  mofe- 

tMtvqfthe  ment,of  Iturbide,  and  remaining  irresolute  and  inacdve 

g^ServStMt.  at  the  capital,  was  deposed,  and  Don  Franeisoo  Novda, 

a  military  officer,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 

ment;  but  his  autiiority  was  not  generally  lecc^OBB^ 

and  Iturbide  was  left  to  {5ursue  his  plans  in  the  inteiior 

&]g«ffgi«'^  without  interruption,     'Being  joined  by  Grenerals  Giier. 

^itmdtnSi  rero  and  Victoria  as  soon  as  thev  knew  thfU  the  indepen. 

dence  of  thei&  oountry  wjbs  the  object  ef  Iturbide,  not  only 

all  the  survivors  of  the  first  insurgents,,  but  whole  detach- 

ments  of  ^Creole  troops  flocked  *to  his  standard,  and  Ibb 

success  wad  soon  rendered  certain.     The  dei^  and  the 

people  were  equally  decided  in  favor  of  independenoe ; 

the  most  distant  dktriots  s^t  in  their  adhesion  to  ds 

1821.     cause,  and^  befbre  the  month  of  July,  the  whtJe  (xmidCit 

recognized  the  authority  of  Iturbide,.  with  the  excepdon 

of  the  capital^  in  which  Novel^o  had  shut  hinaaelf  up  widi 

the  European  troops. 

ai  jte^itf     6.  *Iturbfde  had  already^  reached  Quei^taio*  widi  hk 

^S^  tX»    troops,  on  his  road  to  Mexico^,  when  he  was  informed  of 

'Sn/Sii^  t^e  arrival,  at  Vera  Cruz,  of.  a  new  Viceroy,  ^fao,  in  such 

nm  Yietray.  ^  crisis,  was  unable  to  adduce  beyond  thq  walls  of  the 

^  4.  Tht     fortress.     ^At  Cordova,f  whither  the  Viceroy  had  been 

conlSa"   allowed  to  proceed,  for  the  purpose  of  .an~  interview  with 

Iturbide,  the  lattdr  indupedvhim  to  accept  by  treaty  the 

Plan  of  Iguala,  els  th^jonly  means  of  securing  the  lives 

and  property  of  the  Spaniards  then  in  Mexicb,  and  of 

establishing  the  right  to  the  throne  in  the  house  of  Boor- 

■.  Avff.  94.    bon.     By  this  agreement,*  called  the  "  Treaty  of  Cor- 

'  dova,"  tha  Viceroy,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  his  nasler, 

recognized  the  indepeiidence-  of  Mexico,  and  gave  up  the 


•  QiurMarOy  the  oapitil  of  the  state  of  that  name,  is  situated  in  »  rich  md  fcrtfie  _ 
abovt  110  mites  N.W.  firom  the  dij  of  Mezioo.  IC  oontains  a  population  of  aboot  4(^091 
habitants,  one-tfaizd  of  iriMwi  are  Lotoians.  It  la  sapplled  wllh  water  by  an  aqnednct  tan  ariki 
in  kngth,  carded  acrosi  the  Talley  on  sixty  arches.  The  inhabitants  of  the  state  are  i  lapltyiM 
nuMtlr  in  agrienltara :  those  of  the  dQr,  either  in  small  trades,  or  in  wooDcn  mamA/^arim 
T%b  dty  oontaltts  maoy  fltae  ehOKohes  and  conTents. 

t  Cordova  is  a  town  about  tlhy  miles  S.  W.  firom  Vera  Cms,  on  tha  east  sida  d  the  feat  tf 
the  volcano  of  Oriaaba. 
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capital  to  the  army  of  the  insurgents,  which  took  posses-    18SI1* 

sion  of  it,  without  effusion  of  blood,  on  the  27th  cif  Sep- 

tember,  1821.  *•**  " 

7.  *A11  opposition  being  ended,  and  the  capital  oocu-  ,J^'J^' 
pied,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  Plan  of  Iguala 

a  provisional  junta  was  established,  the  principal  business 
of  which  was  to  call  a  congress  for  the  formation  of  a  con- 
stitution suitable  to  the  country.  *At  the  same  time  a  t.  ARj6g$nev. 
regency,  consisting  of  five  individuals,  was  elected,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  Iturbfde  as  president,  who  was 
also  created  generalissimo  and  lord  high  admiral,  and  as- 
signed a  yearly  salary  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

8.  'Thus  far  (he  plans  of  Jturbide  had  been  completely  y^SSSSfT 
successful :  few  have  enjoyed  a  snore  intoxicatingtriumph ;  ^^^fSia' 
and  none  have  been  called$^  with  greater  sincerity,  the   wukaruy 
saviour  of  their  country.     While  the  second  revolution    X^S^m 
lasted,  the  will  of  their  favorite  was  the  law  of  the  nation ;      '"***■ 
and  in  eveiy  thing  that  could  tend  to  promote  a  separation 

from  Spain,  not  a  single  dissenting  voice  had  been  heard. 

^But  the  revolution,  had  settled  no  prinpiple,  and  estab-  \^J^!^ 

lished  no  system ;  and  when  the  old  order  of  things  had      utwed. 

disappeared,  and  the  future  organization  of  the  govem- 

onent  came  under  discussion,  the  unanimity  Which  had 

before  prevailed,  was  at  an  pnd. 

9.  *When  the  provisional  junta  was  about  to  prepare  a  s.  niaagnt- 
plan  for  assembling  a  national  congress,  Iturbide  desired  itwHaAmd 
that  the  deputies  should*  be  bound  by  oath  t9  support  the  ^J^^S3l>' 
Plan  of  Iguala  in  all  its  parts,  before  they  could  take  their 

seats  in  the  congress.  To  this,  Grenerals  Br^ivo,  Guerrerp, 
and  Victoria,  and  numerous  others  of  tjie  old  insurgents, 
were  opposed  ;  as  they  wished  that  the  people  should  be 
left  unrestrained  to  adopt,  by  their  deputies,  such  plan  of 
government  as  they  should  prefer.  Although  Iturbide 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  point,  yet  the  seeds  of  discon- 
tent wers  sown  before  the  sessions  of  the  congress  com- 
menced. 

10.  'When  the  congress  assetoibled,*  three  distinct  par-     1822. 
ties  were  found  amongst  the  members.     The  Baurhardsis,    ^  ^^  m. 
adhering  to  the  plan  of  Iguala  altogether,  wished  a  con-  * ^^o^ 
stitutional  monarchy,  wAti\  a  prince  of  the  ho^se  of  Bour-   ^SSmS; 
bon  at  its  head  :  the  RepuhUtan,  setting  ^de  the  Plan  of  ^^^^S^ 
Iguala,  desired  a  federal  republic ;  whil^  a  third  party,      ^<<^<*- 
the  IturbidistSf  adopting  the  Plan  of  Iguala,  v^ith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  article  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons,  wished  to  place 
Iturbide  himself  upon  the  throne.     ^As  it  was  soon  learned  ^i^J2^J°!|* 
that  the  Spanish  government  had  declared''  the  treaty  of  hmtttparnf. 
Cordova  null  and  void,  the  Bourbonists  ceased  to  exist  as  ^  ^^  ^^ 

75 
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AN1LTBI8.  a  party,  and  the  struggle  was  confined  k>  tbe  IturbidiilB 

and  the  Republicans. 

^I^w^^        11.  1  After  a  violent  controversy  the  latter  succeeded  ia 

SSSSn!%  carrying,  by  a  large  majority,  a  plan  (of  the  reductioo  of 

thtp^uace.  the  army;  when   the   partizans  of  Iturbide,   perceiving 

that  his  influence  was  on  the  wane,  and  that,  if  tbej 

wished  ever  to  see  him  upon  the  throne,  the  attempt  idib: 

be  made  before  the  memory  of  his  former  services  should 

be  lost,  concerted  their  measures  for  inducing  the  annv 

and  the  populace  to  declare  in  his  favor.     Acoordinglj, 

uaj  18.     on  the  night  of  thei  18th  of  May,  1822,  the  soldiers  of  the 

garrison  of  Mexico,  and  a  crowd  of  the  leperos  or  beggais, 

by  whom  the  streets  of  the  city  are  infested,  assembled 

before  the  house  of  Iturbide,  and  amidst  the  brandishing 

of  swords  and  knives,  proclaimed  him  emperor,  under  tbe 

title  of  Augustin  the  First. 

•.Howtha       12.  'Iturbide,.  with  consummate  hypocrisy,  pr< 

eongremwB  to  yield  with  reluctance  to  what  he  was  pleased  to 

obtained.    ^^^  ^^  <<  ^jjj  ^  ^^  people,"  brought  the  subject  belbre 

congress ;  which,-  overawed  by  his  armed  partizans  who 

filled  the  galleries,  «and  by  the  demonstrations  of  the  imh- 

ble  without,  gave  their  sanction  to  a  measure  which  they 

ttMiSJrSm-  ^^  ^^*  *^®  power  to  oppose.     ?The  choice  was  ratified  by 

^^*^^^-    the  provinces  without  opposition,  and  Iturbide  found  faia- 

self  in  peaceable  possession  of  a  thro9e  to  which  his  owb 

abilities  and   a*  concurremse  of  favorably  drcumstaiioei 

had  raised  him. 

^'JSSch"**^      13.  ^Had  the  monarch  elect  been  guided  by  oomneb 

denee^aetated  of  prudence,   and  .allowed  his  authority  to  be  ^^Mifia^H 

vehJecL    with^n  Constitutional  Jimhs,'he  might  perhaps  have 

jD^J^j»»Jf  tinned  to  maintain  a  nx)dified  aiKhority ;  but  ibrye 

reign,      the  Unstable  foupdation  of  his  throne,  he  began  bis  reign 

•jr£&22?'  with  all  the  airs  of  hereditary-royalty.     •On  his  aooesskn 

^Si^H^  a  struggle  for  power  immediately  commenced  between 

him  and  the  congress.     He  demanded  a  veto  upon  all  the 

articles  o€'the  constittifion  then  under  discussion,  and  tbe 

right  of  a{)pointing  and  renfK>ving  at  pleasure  the  memben 

of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice. 

9.Event9that      14.  *The  breach  continued  widening,  and  at  lei^:th  a 

ftrdbudiiwh  law, -proposed  by  the  emperor,  fbr  the  estaUishmeot  of 

'aSS^i!**  military  tribunals,  was  indignablly  rejected  by  the 


c  Auff.  M.  gress.  Iturbide  retaliated  by  imprisoning*  the  mo^  d»- 
ttnguished  ^nembers  of  that  body.  Remonstrances  and 
reelamations'  on  the  part  of  congress  followed,  and  It«r- 
bide  at  length  terminated  thd  dispute,  as  Cromwell  and 
Bonaparte  had  dona  on  shnilar  occasions  before  him,  by 

b.  oet  M    proclaiming^  the  dissolution  of  the  national  assembly, 
substituting  ia^its  stead  a  junta  of  his  own  nominatioo 
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16.  'The  new'  assembly  acted*  as  the  readyecho  of  the    MSISI* 

imperial  will,  yet  it  never  possessed  any  ibfluence  ;  and  — ~ 

the  popularity  of  hurbide  hiniself  did  Yidt  long  survive    aattmbty, 
his  assumption  of  arbitrary  power.     'Before  the  end  of  bS^dSSn- 
November  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  nbrthem  pre-    *!^?3T 
vinces,   but  this  was   speedily  quelled  by  the  imperial      ^<»^' 
titx^     •Soon  after,  the  youthful  general  Santa  Anna,*   wS'JfSS" 
a  former  supporter  of-  Iturbide,  but  who  had  been  ha  ugh-      "**''*• 
tily  dismissed  by  him  from  the  government  of  Vera  Cruz,  santaAmSi 
published  an   address^  to  the  nation,  in  which  he  re-  ^^^S^ 
proached  the  emperor  with  having  broken 'his  coronatlbn  ^JS^'^JJ* 
oath 'by  dissolving  the  congress,  and  declared  his  determi-  &ui-tan-ja.> 
nation,  and  that  of  the  garrison  which  united  with  him,  to     **•  *^  •• 
aid    in    reassembling  the  congress,  and    protecting  its 
deliberations.' 

16.  ^Santa  Anna  was  soon  joined  by  Victoria,  to  whom     18!^. 
he  yielded  the  chief  command,  in  the  expectation  that  his  *  j^Jg^jy 
name  and  well'  kndwn  principles  would  inspire  with  Confi-  ^'^Jl^^^ZSf 
dence  those  who  were  inclined  to  favor  the  establishment  mwjw-ami 
of  a  republic.     A  force  sent  out  by  Iturbide  to  quell  the  ^^^SSSl^ 
revolt  went  over  to  the  insurgents  ;  Generals  Brftvo  and       ^^ 
Guerrero  took  the  field  on  the  same  sfde  ;  dissatisfaction 

spread  through  the  provinces ;  part  of  the  imperial  army 

revolted  ;  and' Iturbide,  either  terrified  by  tihe  storm  which 

he  had  so  unexpectedly  conjured  up,  or  really  amicus  to 

avoid  the  effiisidn  of  4>lood,  called  together  all  the  members 

of  ^he  old  congress  then  in  Ihe  capital,  and  oa  the  I9th  of    Hiich  ii. 

Mafch,   1828,  formally  resigned  the    imperial  crown ; 

stating  his  intention  to  leave  the  <!ountry,  leM  bis  presence 

in  Mexico  should  be  a  pretext  for  fanhef  dissensions.   "The  ^JJ'3*^. 

eoogress,  after  declaring  his  assumption  of  lihe  crown  to  jrr^,  tmd 

havel)een  an  act  of  violence,,  ami  consequently  null,  vni-  nrvrMdSv^ 

lingly  allowed  him  to  leave  the  -kingdom,  and  assigned  to  '**"**"'^- 

him  a  yearly  income  of  twehty-five  thousand  dollars  for 

his  support.     With  his  family  and  suite  Ae  <embarked  for 

Leghorn  on  the  eleventh  of  May.  mv  u. 

17.  ?0n  the  departure  of  Ititrbide,  a  .t^my;drary  exe-  •.  Temfmsry 
cutive   was  appointed,  consisting  of  GeAerals  Victorif^  appoint^ 
Bravo,  &nd  Negrete,*  by  whom  die  g6vernmen:t  was  ad-   jSSw^Sui 
ministered  until  the  meeting  of  a  new  congress,  which  **|g^2aA* 
assembted  at  the  capital   in  August,  1829.     Thi^  iliody       auc. 
immediately  entered   cm*  the  duties  of  preparing  a  new  ^  ««»•«>»•<»• 
constitution,  which  was  submitted  on  the  dlst  of  Janu- 
ary, 1824,  and   definitively  flancti<»ed   on   the    4th  of 
October  following. 

18.  'By  this  instrument,  modeled  somewhat  after  the     1824. 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  absolute  indepen-  V^r^m? 
dence  of  the  country  was   declined,   and  the  several 
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AWALYgte.  Mexican  Prorinces  were  united  in  a  Federal  RepdUiD. 

1  jifffffffffg  '"^^^  legislative  power  was  vested   in  a  Congiieas,  cam- 

99^^*^     sisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Ho^ise  of  Representatives.    *TW 

^rmi^    Senate  was  to  be  oomposed  of  two  Senatois  from  each 

*^^^'^*^'    State,  elected  by  the  L^islature  thereof,  for  a  term  of 

four  years.     The  House  of  Representadves  was  to  be 

composed  of  members  elected,  ibr  a  term  of  two  yeaiSr 

by  the  citizens  of  the  States.     Representatives  were  la 

be- at  lea^t  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  Senators  thirlj, 

and   each   must  have  resided   two   years   in  tlie  Stale 

from  which. he  was  chosen. 

n  3%j«*"^  19*  *The  supreme  executiyie  aulliority  was  vested  ia 
one  individual,  styled  the  **  President  of  the  United  Mexi- 
can States,"  who  was  to  be  a  Mexican  bom^  thixty-fiw 
years  of  age,  and  to  be  elected,  for  a  term  of  four  yeaza, 

*'  ^Smr"^  ^y  ^  Legislatures  of  the  several  States.  ^The  judicial 
power  was  lodged  in  a  Supreme.  Court,  oomposed  of 
eleven  judges  and  an  attcAmey-general,  who  were  to  be 
Mexican  bom,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  be  eleded 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  in  the  same  mannei 
and  with  the  same  formalities  as  Ute  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  who  were  not  to  be  removed,  unkss  ia 
cases  specified  by  law. 

nMnmmntB  ^^'  *'^^®  several  States  composing  the  confedency, 
were  "  to  oj^anize  their  govenunente  in  coD&rmily  to  the 
Federal  Act  ^  to  observe  &ad  enforce  the  geneial  laws 
of  the  Uniqn ;  to  transmit  ainnuaUy  to  the  Congreas  a 
statement  of-  the  receipts  and  expenditui^  pf  their  n- 
i^ctive  treasuries,  and  a  description  of  the  agricultiirri 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  each  State  ;  together  wiA 
the  new  branches  of  indnstay  that  might  be  intxodaoed, 

m^jLoni^ ^^^  ^^  ^^  mode  ot  dojng  so."     *Each  was  to  pmed 

Tffprm.    lis  inhabitants  "ixi  the  full  enjoyln^nt  of  the  libeily  of 

writing,  printing,  and  publishing  thei>  political  ofiakut, 

without  the  necessity  of  any  previoiis  lioense,  revisiaDf  oi 

T.  XM»MfM».  approbation."    ^No  individual  was  to  commence  a  suit  ai 

lawy  without  having  previou^y  attempted  in  vain  to  settle 

the  cause  by  arbitration. 

movSSm'^      ^^*  '^^^  Mexican  constitution  displayed   a  ktndaMe 

sh^pBderS  anxiety  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  by 

^^'^Pvm!*^  disseminating  the  blessings  of  education,  hitherto  ahnost 

totally  neglected ;  by  opening  roads ;  granting  oopy-rigte 

and  patento;  esteblishing  the  liber^  of  the  press;  pio- 

moting  naturalization;   and  thvdwing  open  Uie  pcxrts  to 

foreign  trade ;  and  by  abolishing  many  abuses  of  arfai- 

•ii^oitfae-  ^"^^  power,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of 

immSfilISi  ^^  colonial  government.     *Yet  some  omissions  are  to  be 

i^mtuwidm.  regretted.    The  trial  by  jury  was  not  introduced,  nor  was 
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the  requaite  publicity  given  to  the  administration  of  jus-    1894* 

tice.     Moreover,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  degree  of 

intolerance  was  exliibited,  hanily  to  be  expected  from 

men  who  had  long  struggled*  to  be  free,  and  who  even 

then  bore  fresh  upon  them  the  traces  of  their  bondage. 

As  if  to  bind  down  the  consciences  of  posterity  to  aU  fu-    jt^j^rfay 

lure  generations,  the  third  article  in  the  cone^ituiion  de-  *■*•***•*• 

idared  that  "  The  Religion  of  the  Mexican  nation  is,  and 

tciil  he  perpeiualiy,  the  Koman  Catholic  Apostolic.     The 

nation  will  protect  it  by  wisb  and  just  laws,  and  pro- 

Mbit  the  exerdst  of  any  other  whatever. '* 

22.  *The  &te  of  the  ex-emperor,*  Iturbide,  remains  to  i.  tub/uu 
be  noticed  in  this  chfipter.     From  Italy  he  proceeded  to  mSenr^Mt- 
Ljondon,  and  made  preparatioHfl  for  returning  to  Mexico  ;       ^*^' 
in  consecjuence  ef  which,  Congress,  on  the  28th  of  April* 
1824^   passed  a  decree  of  outlawry  against  him.     He 
landed  in  disguise  et  Sdtd  la  Marina,  July  14th,  1824; 
was  arrested  by  General  Garza;  and  shot  at  Padillo*  by 
Older  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Taraaulipas,  on  the 
l©th  of  that  month.     "The  severity  of  this  measure,  after  t^sgargyy 
the  seivices  which  Iturbide  had  rendered  to  the  country, 
in  efiectually  casting  off  the  Spanish   yoke,  can  be  ex- 
cused only  on  tHe  ground  of  the  supposed  impossibility  of 
avoiding,  in  any  other  way,  the  horfors  of  a  civil  war. 
'During  the  year  1824,  the*  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  »  Petty  *»• 
otherwise  di^urbed  by  a  few  petty  insurrections,  which 
were  easily  suppressed  by  the  government  troops^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

MEXICO,  FROM  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL    «/•«< 
CONSTITUTION    OF  1824,    TO    THE    COMMENCE-    CMPi«rK. 
MENT  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  1846. 

1.  *On  the  first  of  January,  1855,  the  first  congress  un-     1826. 
dcr  the  federal  constitution  assembled  in  the  city  of  Mexico ;      Jan.  i. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  General  Guadalupe  Victoria,  was  JJ^fJUC 
installed  as  president  of  the  republic,  and  General  Nicholas  roTcmgrm. 
BrAvo  as  vice-president.     *The  years   1825  and   1826    JifS^St. 
passed  with  few  disturbances ;  the  administration  of  Victo-  •jy^jjfjr' 
ria  was  generally  popular ;  and  the  coiXntry  enjoyed  a  high- 
er degree  of  prosperity  than  at  any  former  or  subsequent 
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period.  'But  towards  the  clese  of  the  year  1896^  ttn 
rival  faotionsy  which  had  already,  absorbed  the  entire  po- 
litical influence  of  the  couptry,  began  senoualy  to  thieeten, 
not  only  the  peace  of  society,  but  the  stability  of  die 
government  itself. 

2.  *The  masonic  societies,  then  numerous  in  the  ooon- 
try,  were  divided  into  two  parties,  known  as  the  Escseet 
and  the  YorkmoSf  or  the  Sootoh  and  the  York  lodges.  TV 
former^  of  Scotch  ongin,  were  composed  of  large  propiie- 
tors,  aristocratic  in  opinion,  in  favor  of  the  estaUishmear 
of  a  strong  government,  and  supposed  to  be  secretly  in- 
clined  to  a  constitutioni^  monarchy,  with  a  king  chosen 
from  the  Bourbon  family.  The  Yorkinos,  whose  kidge 
was  funded  py  Ae  New  York  masons,  through  the  agcacy 
of  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  envoy  of  the  United  States,  supported 
democracy,  and  opposed  a  royal  or  central  govenunent, 
and  were  generally  in  favor  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaa. 
ish  residents, 

3.  'Elaoh  party,  however,  mutually  eriminated  the 
other,  and  each  was  charged  with  the  design  of  overtnni- 
ing  the  established  institutions  of  the  country.  *1b  the 
elections  which  took  place- in  the  autumn  of  1826, -bribery, 
corruption,  and  .calumnies  of  all  kinds  were  resorted  to  k^ 
both  pavties,  and  some-of  4he  elections  were  daclaied  soU 
in  consequence  of  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  br 
which  they  had- been  effected;  ^Maby  ^uppoeed  cob- 
spiracles  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  abettors  were  d^ 
nounced  by  the  Yorkipos ;  and  projects  for  the  expokiaD 
of  the  Spaniards  were  openly  proclaimed.  *The  prea- 
dent  himself  was  repeatedly  chafed  by  each  party  witfc 
favoring  the  other,  and  with  secretly  designing  the  over- 
throw of  that  system  whfQh  he  had  spent  a  life  of  toil  and 
danger  in  establishing. 

4..  ''The  first  open  breach  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
treason  to  the  government,  which  led  the  way  lo  scenes  of 
violence  and  bloodshed,  and  the  final  prostration  of  tiie 
hopes  of  the  country,  proceeded  from  the  Scotch  party ; 
and  was  designed  to  counteract  .the  growing  influence  of 
the  Yorkinos.  *0n  th^  2dd.  of  December  1827,  Don 
Manuel  Montano*  proclainied,  at  Otumba,*  a  plan  fi>r  the 
forcil^le  '  reform '  of  the  government.  He  demanded  the 
abolition  of  all  secret  societies;  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministers  of  government,  who  wero  chai^ged  as  wanting 


•  Ohnnte  If  a  imall  town  aboat  ibrty  mllu  N.B.  ftom  the  tkty  of  MbxIdo.    A 
8.W.  from  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Saa  Joan  d«  Taodhaaoaa,  an  the  niina  of  two 
yjxamldi  of  unknown  origin,  but  which  are  usoaUr  aseribod  to  tbo  Toltacs.    On*  of  tho  l 
midi,  oalled  the  '*  Hooso  of  the  Sun,"  ia  stUl  160  Jbet  high :   the  other,  called  \km  *  fl«M«l 
the  Moon,"  iB  lil  feet  high.    (iSee  Hap,  p.  £66.) 
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in  piobityy  virtue,  and  merit ;  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  PoiB>-    1S9T» 

sett,  the  minister  accredited  from  the  United  States,  who 

was  held  to  be  the  chief  diseotor  of  the  Yorkinos  ;.  and  a 
more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  oonstitutioD   and  the^ 
existiog  laws. 

5.  ^The  plan  of  -Montano  was  immediately  dedaned  hy  i- 
the  Yorkinos  to  have  fi»r  its  object,  *  to  prevent  the.banish' 
ment  of  the  Spaniards,-  to  avert  the  chastisement  then  im- 
peodiag  over  the  conspirators  against  independency,   to 
destroy   republican  ii^titutibns,   and  place  the  country 
once   more   under  the  exeorable  yoke  of  a.  fiourbon.' 
'General  Bravo,  the  vice-president,  and  the  lead^er  of  the  a,pi/tofafi 
Scotch  party,  who  had  hitherto  been  the^adyocate  of  law     SSS^ 
and  order,  left  the  capital,  and  making  common  caus^  with     1628. 
the  insurgents,  issued  a  manifesto  in  favor  of  Montano,  in 
which* he  denounced  the  president  himself  as  connected 

with  the  Yorkinos.  .    . 

6.  'By  this  rash  and  ill-advised  movement  of  General  J^*?^^ 
Bravo,  the  president  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  into    vrttuiaiu. 
th^  arms  of  the  Yorkinos,  and  to  give  to  their  chief,  Gep^- 

xal  Guerrero,  the  command  of  the  government  troops  Xhat 
were  detached  to  put  down  the  oebellion. .   *The  insurrec-  *•  ^JJIT*^ 
tion  was  speedily  quelled;,  and  Bravo,  whose  object  was  fJJ^^^ 
an  amicable  arrangement,  and  who  would  allow  no  blood    qfBraoo. 
to  be  shed  in  the  quarvel  which  he  had  impFudently  pro- 
voked,.surrendeired  at  Tttlancingo,*  and  was  iMgiished  by 
a  decree*  of  congress,  with  a  number  of  his  adherents.        ••  ^vni  is. 

7.  'The  leader  of  the  Scotch  party  being  thu^  removed,   s.  tub  else- 
it  was  thought  that  in  the  ensuing   presidential  election,  ^*°^^"^ 
/September,  1828,).  the  success  of  General  Guerrero,  the- 
Yorkino  candidate,  was  rendered  certain ;  but  unexpect- 
edly a  new  candidate  was  brought  forward  by^the  Scotch 

party,  in,  the  person  of  Generd  Pedruza,  the  minister  of 
war ;  who,  aner  an  arduous  eontest,  was  elected  president 
by   a  noajority  of  only  two  votes  oyer  his  competitor. 
'The  successful  party  n()w  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment  •.  oonAMtor 
of  a  lo^g  period  of  tranquillity  under  the  firm  and  vigorous  %f]!^lfi^ 
administration  of  Pedraza;    but  their  opponents   were  «*«*'*A«. 
unwilling  to  bow  wi^  submission  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
expressed  acQording  to  the  forma  of  the  constitution  ;  and 
asserting  that  the  elections  hful  been  carried  by  fraud 
and   bribery,  and  that  Pedraza  was  an   enemy  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  they  determined  to  redress,  by  an 
appeal  to  arms,  the  injustice  sustained  by  their  chief,  upon 
whose  elevatbn  to  the  presidency  die  ascendancy  of  the 
Yorkino  party  naturally  depended ^     . 


•  J^tlq^dnge  k  at  tlw  ■onthwrtitn  «Ktn«ilt j  of  tbe  «te*»  of  QoMAtaro,  ■bmitriz^-ftv» 
BBDMNJS.flnimtiwdt7oflfMioo.  > 
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▲iff&LTBis.      6.  'At  this  moment  Santa   Anna,  whose   name  had 

Ljubeition  figured  in  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  the  RevoltttioQ 

^mS^    since  1821,  appeared  on  the  political  stage.     Under  tha 

plea  that  the  resuh  of  the  late  election  did  nol  diow  die 

real  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  at  the  head  of  500 

(Ptr-o-ti.)    men  he  took  possession  of  the  castle  o^  Perote,  where  he 

a.  Sept  10.   published*  an  address  deelaring  that  the  success  of  Ps- 

draea  had  heen  produced  by  fraud,  and. that  he  bad  taken 
it  upon  himself  to  rectify  the  error,  hy  proclaiming  Goer. 
reio  president,— as  the  onlyeflbctual  mode  of  maintaming 
the  character  and  asserting  the  dignity  of  the  country. 
^SSmSh'  ^*  *These  dangeroi^s  principles  were  met  hy  an  ener- 
lio^      getic  proclamation^  of  the  president,  which  called  upon 

b.  Sept  17.   ^jjg   States  and  the  people  to  aid  in  arresting  the  wiM 

schemes  of  this*  traitor  to  the  laws  and  the  constitatioii. 
t.  sjnM^-  'Santa  Anna  was  besieged  at  Perote*  by  <he  gOyenuneot 
Sirt  tfNosMi.  forces,  and  an  action  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  the 
castle ;  but  he  finally  succeeded"  in  efl^ting  his  escape, 
4.  Buue<^  with  a  portion  of  his  original  adherents.     ^So  tittle  dispo- 
^^SZSt/^  sition  was  shown  in  the  neighboHng  provinces  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  insui^ents,  that  many  fosudXj  imagined 
s.  Atn^o^  that  the  danger  was  past,     \3anta  Anna,  being  pursued, 
trS6ner,imt  surrendered  at  discretion^  to  General  Calderon,  on  the 
*^mrty.    14th  of  December ;  but  before  that  time  important  eTea!b 
had  transpired  in  the  capital ;  and  the  captiye  general,  in 
the  course  of  twenfy-four  hours,  was  enabled'  to  assume 
the  ccftnmatid  of  the  very  army  by  which  he  bad  beea 
tak6n  prisoner. 
•  Afftanin       10.  *About  the4ime  of  "the  flight  of  Santa  AnnA  fnm 
^^''^  Perote,  the  capital  had  become  the  rendezvous  of  a  num-  • 
brsr  of  the  more  ultra  of  |he  Yorkino*chie&,  ambitious  and 
I  dstless  spirits,  most  of  whom  had  been  previously  en- 
gaged in  some  petty  insurrections,  but  whose  Uvea  had 
^boS^^  been  spared  by  the  lenity  of  the  government.     'On  the 
fiSmta,     night  of  the  30th  of  November,  1828,  a  battalion  of  mi- 
1828.     litia,  headed  by  the  ex-M&^iuis  of  Cad^na,  and  assisted 
by  a  regiment  under  Colonel  Grarcia,  surprised  the  gov- 
emment  guartl,  took  possession  of  the  artillery  barracks, 
seized  the  guns  and  ammunition,  and  signified  to  the  pres- 
ident their  determination  either  to  compel  the  congress  to 
issue  a  decree  for  the  banishment  of  the  Spanish  residents 
within  twenty.four  hours,  or  themselves  to  massacre  all 
those  who  should  fall  into  theii^  hands. 


•P&Sie^  ftboat  ninetf  milM  In  a  direct  IIim  (ISO  by  tbe  tnTsUed  rotd,)  from  V«cm  Gkva,  !•• 
fDttU.  imgokily  built  town,  sitaAted  at  the  eaBtern  txtmaitj  of  tba  taUe-luid,  atest  8M 
ftet  aooTe  the  lerel  of  the  na.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  Is  the  oaatle  of  PMiMe,  «■•€< 
the  Ibur  flwtranes  etacted  in  Mealoo  by  the  Spanish  lotanuaent.  Tl»  other  thna 
•era  thoie  of  San  Jmm  da  Ulloa,  Aoapnlco,  and  San  Blai. 
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11.  'It  has  been  asserted  that  if  the  prandent  had    IMS. 

acted  with  proper  firmness,  he  might  have  quelled  the  "T^jj 

insunection  at  once ;  but  it  appears  that  he  had  no  force  «f«iMpcSi 
at  his  disposal  sufficiently  powerful  to  render  his  interfe-  ^TSSkm 
nance  effectual,  and  the  night  was  allowed  to  pass  in  *^™'"'""'" 
fruitless  explanations.    'On  the  following-  morning  the     p«»^i_ 
insurgents  were  joined  by  the 'leaders  m  the  Guerrero  %'SSjSHm 
party,  a  body  of  the  militia,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  the  inMtf-«mi«. 
rabble  of  the  city,  who  were  promised  the  pillage  of  the 

capital  as  the  reward  of  their  cooperatioil.     *£ncourag«d    A^^ 
by  those  reenfoicemeoli,  the  insurgents  now  .declared  cKot^^ 
their  ulterior  views,  by  proclaiming  Guerrero  president ;    ^""^^^ 
while  he,  after  haranguing  the  populace,  left  the  city  with 
a  small  body  of  men  to  watch  the  lesult. 

12.  ^In  the  mean  time  the  eovemment  had  received   <«  <^>0Mrn^ 
small  accessions  of  strength,   by  the  arrival  of  troops  <<grMJ?£5i 
from  the  countiy ;  but  all  concert  of  action  was  embar-    '^'^ 
nssed  by  the  growing  distrust  of  the  president,  wKose 
ind^ision,  perhaps  arising  from  an  aversion- to  shed  Mex- 
ican blood,  induced  many  to  believe  that  he  was  impli- 

cated  in  the  projects  of  the  Yorkinos.     ^The  whole  of  the  s.  Bvemaqr 
first  of  December  was  consumed  in  discussion^  and  prep-  '^^SV^ 
arations,  but  on  the  second,  die  government,  alarmed  by    ^^^H^' 
the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  resolved  to  hazard  an 
appeal  to  arms^  and  before  evening  the  insurgents  were' 
driven  from  many  of  the  post^  which  they  had  pre]^ously 
oo6upied;  but  on  the  following  day,  however,  they  were     n^a 
enabled  by  their  increasijdg  strength  to  regain  them  after 
a  severe  contest,  in  which  their  leader.  Colonel  Gareia, 
and  several  inferior  officers,  fell ;  while,  on  the  govern- 
ment siae,  Colonel  Lopez  and  numy  others  were  killed. 

Id.  *DiScoaragerfient  now  thread  omon^  the  govern-  •.  Meo«m- 
ment  troops,  and)  during  the  night  of  the  third,  many  offi-  ""^^^'^^ 


cers,  convinced  that  the  insurrection  would  be  successful,      ''*^''' 
sought  safety  in  fljghl.     *0n  the  morning  of  the  4th  the      ^^^*' 
iodsurgents  displayed  a  white  ^ag,  the  firing  ceased,  and  a  ^jSSSalS' 
conference  ensued,  but  without  leading  to  any  permanent    kSmXn 
arrangement ;  for,  during  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the 
insurgents  received  a  strong  reenforcement  under'Guerrero 
himself,  and  the  firing  recommenced. .  'The  few  parties  s.  wmouuim 
of  regular  troops  that  etill  continued  the  contest  were  soon      gnS^ 
ledliced,  and  the  congress  dissolved  itself,  after  protesting 
against  the  violence  to  which  it  was  compelled  to  yield. 

14.  ^he  city  rabble  now  spread  themselves  like>«  tor-    Deo.  s.t. 
rent  over  the  town,  where  they  committed  every  specios  of  ^'^ffSSh 
excess.     Under  pretence  of  seizing  Spanish  property,  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  whether  Mexicans  or  Spaniards, 
iRere  broken  open  and  pillaged ;  the  Parian,  or  great  oom- 
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AmxYais.  mercial  aquare,  where  most  of  the  retail  mercbanU  of 

~"  Mexico  fawi  their  shope,  containing  goods  to  the  ainoatt 

of  three  millions  of  dollars,  was  emptied  of  its  oootents  m 

mdpSSui.  ^^®  <»ttrsB  of  a  few  hours ;  ^nor  were  these  diagraoefiil 

scenes  checked  until  afler  ihe  lapse  of  two  days, 

order  was  restor^  hy  .General  Guerrero  himself^ 

the  president  had  appointed  minister  of  the  war 

ment,  in -the  place  of  general  Pedraza,  who,  ooDvinoed 

that  resistance  was  btopeless,  had  retired  fnun  the  capteL 

i^ffff^      15.  *A  civil  war  was  now  seriously  af^rehended ;  fcr 

^'^'       Pedraaa  had  numersus  and  powerful  friends,  both  amng 

the  military  ajud  %he  people, -and  several  of  the  more  iii»- 

^f^SSm!  P^^'^^*^^  States  were  ei^er  to  espouse  his  cause.     *Had  the 

contest  commenced,  it  must  have  been  a  long  and  a  bloody 

one,  but  Pedraza  had  the  generosity  to  sacrifice  his  in- 

dividual  rights  to  the  preservation  of  the  peaoe  of  his 

iiJSnS^  country.     ^Refusing  the  proffered  servicies  of  his  friend^ 

rnMtmif.  and  Recommending  submission  even,  to  an  uQcanadtutioBal 

president  in  preference  to  a  civil  war,  he  formally  re- 

signeot'  the  presidency,  and  obtained  permtssion  to  quit  the 

1829^    territories  of  the  Republic,     ^he  ooogress   which'  as- 

i^y^'  sembled  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1829,  declared*  Guerreio 

i**^      to  be  duly  elected  president,  .having,  next  ip  Pednza,  a 

i>*(Boo«ta-   niajority  of  votes.  *  General  Bustamentay^  a  riwtmgnishBd 

nuta.)    Yorkino  leader,  was  named  vioe-fMresident ;  a  Yorkiao 

ministry  was  appointed ;  and  Santa  Anna,  who  was  de- 

dared  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  Country,  was  uned 

minister  of  war,  in  reward  hr  Ms  jservices. 

mSTS^-      ^^-  *Thus  terminated  the  first  struggle  for  the  praa- 

^gggy-  dential  succession  in  Mexico, — in  scenes  of  violence  aad 

bloodshed,  and  in  tHe  triudph  of  revolutianary  force  orer 

the  oonstitution  and  laws  of  the  land.     The  appeal  then 

made  to  arms,  instead  of  a  peaceful  resort  to  the  oonli- 

tutionak  mode  of  settling  disputes,  lias  since  beeo  deeply 

regretted  by  the  -prominent  actors  dien^ves,  many  of 

whom  have  perished  in  subsequent  revolutiooa,  victims  of 

their  own  bloDd<<staine&  policy.  •  The  country  will  knig 

mourn  the  consequences  of  their  rash  and  guilty  mea* 

sures. 

ofi&nSSf-      ^^'  ^-^  Guerrero  had  been  installed  by  military  fiwes, 

^l^f^y  it  was  natural  that  he  shouldtrust  to  the  same  agency  ftr 

GMBrm't   a  continuancer  of  his  power.     But  the  ease  with  which  a 

titAjtre-     sucoedsful  revokkion  could  be  efl^ted,  and  the  supreoM 

'*'''*^-     authority  overthrown  by  a  bold  and  daring  chieftain,  had 

mmoSmSm-  l>een  demonstrated  too  fatally  lor  the  future  peace  of  ths 

rinwmS^  couQtry,  and.  ambitious  chiefe  were  not  long  wantii^  Is 

""'J^l''^  take  advantage  of  this  dangerous  facility. 

e.  jair  s7.        18.  'A  Spanish  expedition  of  4000  men  having  landed* 
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near  Tampioo,*  fisr  tke  invasioii  of  tlie  Mexioaft  RQfmUio,    IftM. 
Guerrero  was  invested  with  the  office  of  djictatoi*,  to  meet  ' 

the  exigeilciee  of  the  times.     ^ After  an  occupation  of  two  i  atmender 
months,  the  invading  army  surrendered  to  Santa  Anna  on  %Sm^!^ 
the  10th  of  Sept^nber ;  but  Guerrero,  although  the  danger  r?!^^SSm 
had  passed,  manifested  an  unwillingness  to  surrender  the  ^^jSSS!!^ 
extraordinary  powers  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him^ 
*Bustamente,  then  iq  command  of  a  body  of  troops  held  in  ^»-*!]^j 
readiness  to  repel  Spanish  invasion,  thought  this  ^  favor.' ^umi. 
able  opportunity   fi»r   striking  a  blow  lor   supremacy* 
Charging  Guerrero  with  the  desigo  of  p^petuating  the 
G^ctatpraiiip,  and  d^raaadiag  oonoessions  which  he  knew 
would  not  be  granted,  he  proceeded  towards  the  capital 
for  the  ostensible  puipose  of  reforming  ejbecutive  abuses. 
'Santa  Amia  at  fint'  feebly  opposed  this  movement,  but  at  ^^S!wunt 
length  joined  the  discontented  general,     *The  government  4.  omromm 
was  easily  overthrown,  Guerrwo  fled  to  the  mountains,  ^^'^^'^'^ 
aad  Bustamente  was  proclaimed  his  sucoeaM>r.     ^he  fiJSffii. 
leading  principle  of  his  ^ulministv^tbn,  which  was  san-  i^Mttnttm, 
gulnaTy  and  prosoriptivoy  appeareci  to  be  the  subversion 
of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  eoitral  government ;  in  whi6h  he  wad  supported 
by  the  military,  the  priesthood,  and  the  great  Creole  pro- 
prietors ;  while  the  Federatif^n  was  popular  with  a  nuu 
jority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  sustained  by  their  votes. 

19.  'In  the  spring  of  1890j  Don  Jos6  CodaUas  published     1880. 
a  *'  ?lm,'^  dem^ding  of  Bumamente  the  restoration  of  ^»Jjg» 
ci^il  authority.    Encouraged  by  thiademcyia^tion,  Guer-  ^^^& 
rero  reappeared  in  the  fieldi  .established  h|s  government  9auemn. 
at  Valladolidi^  ai|d  tl^  whole  country  was  again  in  arms. 

Tl^e  attempt  of  Guerrero,  however,  to  regain  the  su- 
preme power,  was  unsuccessful .  Obliged  to  fly  to  Aca- 
pulco,  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by 
the  oommandesof  a  Sardinian  v^ss^l,  conveyed  to  Oaxaca,*  a-Not«,».8n. 
tried  by  a  oourt^martiaf  for  bearing  ^rms  against  the  ei^ 
tablished  goveroment,  condemneci  as  &  traitor,  and  exe<> 
eouted  in  February,  1831.  1831. 

20.  ^After  thip,  tranquillity  prevailed  until  1832,  when     1832. 
Santa  Ann^  one  of  the  early  adherents  of  Guerrero,  hut  ''nSu&iS^ 
afterwards  the  principal,  supporter  of  the  r&vdlution  ^Y 'augSSS^ 
;vhich  he  was  overthrown,  pretending  alarm  at  the  .arbi-  *'*^i^[J^ 
:rary  encroachments  of  Buftamente,  plac^  himself  at  the 
^ead  of  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,f  and  demoded  > 


*  Tbntpieo  (Tan-p6-eo)  Is  at  Ui«  Krattieni  extrend^  of  Uie  state  of  TSmMdlps^,  210 
tr.W.  flrom  the  city  of  Vera  Cms.  and  aboat  260  Miles  8.  fttnb  Mataiaoras.    it  ii  on  Um  flk 
side  of  the  RiTer  Puiuco,  a  short  distance  ttom  its  entmaoe  into  Clje  Onlf  of  M ezieo. 

t  The  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  loipglEhe  principal  sea-port  of  Mexico,  stands  on  the  spot  whscv 
Coitea  first  landed  within  the  zeAtans-oT  Montescuaa,  (see  p^B«  l^)  ^«  ci^  is  ddtadsd  ^ 
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AiVALTBia  re-organisation  of  .the  miniatiy,  as  a  pntadi  Is '  i 

LOhvacMT  ^The  announoement  oiade  b j  Santa  Anna  m  ce : 

^MmT^  in  favor  of  the  oanstituticm  and  the  laws;  isdtk  t 

of  liberty,  and  of  the  democratic  federal  sy«kem,iinf ! 

\£^^lffkt  '"^^  ^'  ^  support.     'After  a  struggle  of  leuiy  i 

•gygrii^y  attended  bj  the  usual  proportion  of  anaroby  mi^  < 

MiMM  cfti  in  Deoembier,  Bustaroente  proposed  an  annudoe  ( 

TSSttofc     Anna,   which  terminated*   in  an  arrangemett  I 

•.Dte-n.    them,  by  which  the  Sonabr  resigned  the  govni 

favor  of  Pedraza,  Who  had  been  elected  by  tk 

the  states  in  1828;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  i 

both  parties  should  unite  in  support  of  the  fede ; 

tution  in  its  original  purity.      *" 

^JSSSS*     ^^'  '^^  ^^^  meantime  Santa  Anna  despatdie; 
for  the  exiled  Pedraza,  brought  him  back  to  tki 
^'Mdod    and  sent  him^  to  the  capital  to  serve  out  the 
"iSlaJt     three  mentiu  of  his  unexpired  term.     ^As  soon  n 
1838.     was  assembled,  Pediaza  delivered  an  elaborate 
muSunUt  *^**  ^>«3[yi  in  which,  after  reviewing  the  events 
congrtm.    ceding  foar  years,  he  passed  an  extravagant  ei 
Santa  Anna,  his  eariy  foe,  and  recent  friend,  ti 
^.^^V^j^  to  him'  as  his  destined  successor.     ^In  the  ele 
followed,  Santa*  Anna  was  chosen  president, 
Farias  vice-president.     Ob  the  15th  of  May  th 
dent  entered'the>capital,  and  oh  the  fcdlowing  < 
the  duties  of  his    office.      'The  federal  s^* 
iteMirS  had  been  outraged*  by  the  usurpations  of  t 
****"      leader  Bustamente,  was  again  recognized,  an 
re-established  under  the  new  administratiDn. 
Tmmmu      32^  ^Scarcely  ^  fortnight  had  elapsed  afle] 
Dtmm.     had  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,   vi 
«.jaML    Duran  promulgated*  a  plan  at  San  Au^ustii 
vas,*  in  favorof  thb  church  and  th6  army  ; 
time  proclaiming  Santa  Anna  supreme    d 
ii!i*fS!Snpflwld  M^^can  nation.    ^Although  it  was  believed 
jNji^oBttefi  dent  himself  had  secretly  instigated  this  i 
Si^  ^®  raised  a  large  force,  and  appointing  Arist 
tamente's  most  devoted  partizans,  his  second 
left  the  capital  with  the  professed  intention  € 
revolt.     The  troops  had  not  proceeded  fa 
suddenly  declared  in  fevor  of  the  plan  of 
samd  time  securing  the  president's  person,  av 
him  dictator. 


Os  itroBg  dftidttl  of  Bu  Joaa  da  UUoa,  bant  on  Ml  talMid  of  the  I 
ftoia*llie  >hore.  Tbe  hartiqr  of  V«n  Ornfti  a  nmn  iMdUMi*  ' 
tti,  and  Is  oxooedinglj  inaeeim. 

»  SM  AMgustm  d«  loM  Cbmu  (Ooo-i-iM)  li  a  tiBua  alMmi  twelre  d 
olty  of  Mezloo.  It  waa  abaadonad  daring  tlia  Bavolnna,  at&d  la  now  I 
dnrinff  Hm  great  ftJr,  whkh  is  held  than  annaall/  dnrtng  ttia  month  of 
alleiidedbj'Taatdrawdfftcntba'vafieaL    (See  MaiS  p.  M».) 


1 
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23.  'Whennewsof  this  movement  reached  the  miHtary    19  W* 
-  ' " '  ^.  the  capital,  they  prockimed  themselves  in  its  favor  with 
.  •■<  ^'^  louts  of  "  Santa  Anna  for  dictator."    "The  vioe-nresi- 


vice-presi-   <^^<^ 


••"**-•' int,  hoj¥ever,  distrusting  the  sincerity  of  Santa  Anna,  ,  Mimfiirif 
.  "• -^"^'id  convinced  that  he  was  employing  a  stratagem  to  test  ^^gS^f}^ 
.«.>"■  '^'e  probability  of  success  ia his  ulterior  aim  at  absolute      'mi- 

y^i.y^  wer,  rallied  the  federalists  against  the  soldiery,  and  de- 
,.  ^/l^'£:^"*^ed  the  ingenious  scheme  of  the  president  and  his  allies. 

..*^itfi« '  Effecting  to  make  his  escape,  Santa  Anna  returned  to  the  \SnSrSSa 

'  y  ff^'^^y^  and  having  raised  another  force,  pursued  the  indur-  ffSSSSgt. 

-^  ffk  21:  >^  nts,  whom  he  compelled  to  surrender  «t  Guanaxuato. 

.s  tad  s '^^''ista  was  pardpned,  and  Duran  banished  >  and  the  vic- 

:  ji.:e:^ious  president  returned  to  the  capital,  where  he  was 

...^  :.rrr     led  as  the  champion  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the 

.  v^'.-TfJ^-'^Her  of  his  country  I 

>  -ui  r.'^U.  *Soon  after,  Santa  Anna  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  «.  ThBvm- 
/.  y  .ci'Mntry,  when  the  executive  authority  devolved  on  Farias  -        "^ 


^i"'  vice-president,  who,  •  entertaining  a  confirmed  dislike  ffi^SX^^ 


'  .  ,.riS-^^''^  priesthood  andithe  military,  commenced  a  system  ^JStHSV 
-  tr  •^'retrenchment  and  reform,  in  which  he  wasr  aided  by    ^ll^StSa. 
\  y  ?i^  '^ ^  congress.     'Signs  of  revolutionary  .outbreak  aobn  ap-    s.strru  of 
/\,  if.tt^^red  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  the  priests,  my^Slmit. 
'  y.'^fissx^'  '  ™ed  at  the  apparent  design  of  the  congress  to  appro- 
*  ?.<i««^'^^  ^  P^  o^  ^®  ecdesiastic&l  revenues  to  the  public 
-^  ;^  i]^3;!'C  ^  so  wrought  upon  the  fears  ef  tiie  su^rslitious  popula- 
^^*Zi^f^t'^''\  as  to  produoe  a  reaction  dangerous  to  the  existence 
*^'t9t  ^^\}^'^  federal  s3^stem. 

^.\x'y^*^'  *Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  dosely  watching  the     1884. 
"^"^^^lei^Tess  of  events,  deeming  the  occasion  fhrorable  to  the  i^ffSSaSon 
••■'  .^g^f  ^^';ies8  of  his  ambitious  schcimes,  at  the  head  of  the  mill-  ^JJJJ^ggjf 
''^; ^.ffffM^'  chiefi)  and  the  aimy  deserted  the  federal  ropubUcan      iNviy. 
^!iX^es  d'^t.^  ^^  system)  and  espoused  the  cause,  and  assumed 
ifli 

A''^'^     .^^1liti#\nnl*v     an/I      •i«i#kAM«ftnfHfi/\*Mi1      AnnfrroftA     «riUl     mim«    ^IV?!^ 


^  ^''jjJ^itSii^'^lirection  of  bis  frrmer  antagonists  of  the  eentralist 
'^  'ith  ^^^f^'    'On  t^e  thirteenth  of  Mi^,  1834,  the  constitu- 

'^,  Wifit  ^  ^  congress  and  the  eouncil  of  government  were  dis-   ^^ 

^'       fijt^.id  by  a  military  order  of  the  president,  and  a  new  ^t^SfaSing 

was  sum*  ^JSy^'SS' 
^-  ^^"L^i^^^.id  bv  another  military  order.    Until  the  new  con.  •'£'?!£'/ 


/^'^Ij^iBsiiii'^^.lutionaty  and  unconstitntional  congress 
f  *^Tjjjppii2'?^  3d  by  another  military  order.  Until  thw  — ..  ^—  an^mA. 
'^^unizs'^'"'*^'  assembled,  the  authority  of  government  remained  in 
•<'^'  ^'0^.mAsoi  Santa  Anna,  who  covertly  used  hispowerand 
^'    >  fA  Bnjc«*;3nce  to  destroy  the  constitution  he -had*  sworn  to  de- 

^  ^-ik/*.^*^  •  *The  several  states  of  the  federation  were  mere  or  s.  ^gkm  tif 


^^^^^^tated  by  these  arbitrery  proceeding.     When  the   ryw^^ 
_    ^^;^^«onglpess  assembled,  in  the  month  of  January/ 1885,      rft 
^tf,>^*<w»»*''ons  and  declarations  in  favor  of  a  central  govern-     ^''^ 


"^  ^twdntj^^  were  poured  in  by  the  military  and  the  clergy; 
■'f^^fJJTtim^  protests  aoid  remonstrances,  on  behalf  of  the  federal 


Tttttkmomd 


}»•■ 
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ANM.TBI8.  re-organissation  of  .the  ministry,  as  a  pretext  fer  revolt 

i,charaeter  ^The  announoemefnt  fnade  bj  Santa  Anna  was  <»ertainly 

^'mmT^  in  favor  of  the  oensdtution  and  the  laws ;  and  the  friendi 

of  liberty,  and  of  the  democratie  federal  system,  imnied'ately 

^JJf^9^  rallied  to^his  support.     'After  a  stru^le  of  nearly  a  year, 

ttruggu,  ty  attended  by  the  usual  proportioD  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed, 

S^StlL  in  December,  Bustamente  proposed  an  amiistice  to  Santa 

''pmuS*'  Anna,   which  terminated*  in  an  arrangement  between 

«.  Deo.  0.    them,  by  which  the  former  resigned  the  govenmient  in 

favor  of  Pedraza,  Who  had  been  elected  by  the  voles  of 

the  statte  in  1828 ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  anmes  of 

both  parties  should  unite  in  support  of  the  federal  oaasd- 

tution  in  its  original  purity.      ^ 

VpSSSmT     ^^'  *^^  ^^®  meantime  Santa  Anna  despatched  a  vesKl 

for  the  exiled  Pedraza,  brought  him  back  to  the  repnbiie, 

%iiBft>Mod    and  sent  him**  to  the  capital  to  serve  out  the  remaining 

"iSJoSil"**  three  tnenihs  of  his  unexpired  term.     ^As  soon^as  congresa 

1833.'    was  assembled,  Pedsaza  delivered  an  elaborate  address  to 

iuSmfit  *^*^  ^^Yi  i*i  which,  after  reviewing  the  events  of  the  pra- 

eongrm$.    ceding  feur  years,  he  passed  an  extravagant  eulqgiom  on 

Santa  Anna,  his  early  foe,  and  recent  friend,  and  referred 

"-Jif^'.^  to  him*  as  his  destined  successor.  -  *In  the  election  whiA 

rrmumu.    followed,  Santa*  Anna  was  chosen  president,  and  Gomes 

Farias  vice-president.     On  the  16th  of  May  the  new  preaU 

dent  entered'the>capital,  and  oh  the  f(dlowing  day  aasuned 

ca^M»-  the*  duties  of  hi^   office.      *The  federal  system,  whidk 

UtoMnii  had  been  outraged*  by  the  usurpations  of  the  osntraliat 

"**•"      leader  Bustamente,  was  again  recognized,  and  apparendy 

re-estabSshed  under  the  new  administration. 

i.Mommmu      32/  ^Scarcely  %  fortnight  had  elap^  after  Santa  Anna 

dSSS^  had  entered  on  the  4utie8  of  his  office,  when  Genezal 

s-juieL    Duran  promulgated"  a  plan  at  San  Augustin  de  las  One. 

vas,*  in  favor-of  th%  church  an<i  th6  army  ;  at  the  same 

time  proclaiming  Santa  Anna  supreme^  <Mctillor  of  ths 

•M'fnSnpnSd  ^®^^c^  nation.    ^Although  it  was  believed  that  the  pran- 

fl^^St"*^  ^^^^  himself  had  secretly  instigated  this  movement,  yet 

MMtf^Mi^  he  raised  a  large  force,  and  appointing  Arista,  one  of  ^is- 

tamente^  most  devoted  partizons,  his  second  in  command^ 

left  the  capital  with  the  professed  intention  of  quelling  the 

revolt.     The  troops  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Arista 

suddenly  declared  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  Duran,  at  the 

samd  time  securing  the  president's  person,  and  proclaimii^ 

him  dictator. 


Os  itTOBS  dtMlel  of  Baa  Joaa  da  UUoA,  biaiU  on  an  liland  of  tiM  noM  0Ap«,  ate 
ftoia»fha  ahoro.    The  harbgr  of  Vaea  Qnaija  >  mera  wadrtiaad  betwaen  ttia  town  and 


Ua,  and  la  exceeding  inaecora. 

«-  Sbm  ^N^Mfm  d«  Vu  Ouevas  (Ooo-i-igaa)  ia  a  yVSam  aboot  twalva  itallia  aoath 
dty  of  Mazioo.  It  waa  abaadonad  daring  the  BaffolaaDB,  and  ia  now  Uttia  Tisftod,  aaBMS 
dnrinc  the  great  ftJr,  whioh  ia  held  than  annailly  dn^g  i|M  month  of  May^  and  wtteh  a 
rttendad hj yaat Oi^wda fhm tha'vafitaL    <8aa MJaf^,  p^StKk) 
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23.  'When  news  of  this  movement  reached  the  military    18  W. 

in  the  capital,  they  proclaimed  themselves  in  its  favor  with 

shouts  of  "  Santa  Anna  for  dictator."     'The  vioe-presi-  ^W^ 
dent,  however,  distrusting  the  sincerity  of  Santa  Anna,  ^  'Smmru 
and  convinced  that  he  was  employing  a  stratagem  to  test  '^Jf^ 
the  prohability  of  success  ia  his  ulterior  aim  at  absolute      'mi- 
power,  rallied  the  federalists  against  the  soldiery,  and  de- 

featted  the  ingenious  scheme  of  the  president  and  his  allies. 
'Affecting  to  make  his  escape,  Santa  Anna  returned  to  the  \SnSrSSS 
city,  and  having  rais^  another  force,  pursued  the  indur-  p^SSSit. 
gents,  whom  he  compelled  to  surrender  i|t  Guanaxuato. 
'  Arista  was  pardoned,  and  Duran  banished  ^  and  the  vic- 
torious president  returned  to  the  capital,  where  he  was 
hailed  as  the  champion  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the 
father  of  his  country  I 

24.  *Soon  after,  Santa  Anna  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  «.  Tfuvm- 
country,  when  the  executive  authority  devolved  on  Farias  aaSAnna, 
the  vice-president,  who,  •  entertaining  a  confirmed  dislike  ffi^SnvL 
of  the  priesthood  and  i  the  military,  commenced  a  system  %£S,!I^ 
of  retrenchment  and  reform,  in  which  he  was-  aided  by    £^JS&t 
the  congress.     *Sigi)s  of  revolutionary  .outbreak  soto  ap-    5.atgmif 
peared  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  the  priests,  JlS*SSImk 
alarmed  at  the  apparent  design  of  the  congress  to  appro- 
priate a  pfurt  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the  public 

use,  so  wrouffht  upon  the  fears  i»f  the  superstitious  popula- 
ti(»i,  as  to  pnxluoe  a  reaction  dangerous  to  the  existence 
of  the  federal  system. 

25.  *Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  dosely  watching  the     1884. 
progress  of  events,  deeming  the  occasion  niTorable  to  the  ^ftoerfSii 
success  of  his  ambitious  schcgmes,  at  the  head  of  the  mil^  ^|2S|jg£f 
tfity  chiefi^  and  the  aimy  deserted  the  federal  republican      iNviy. 
party  and  system,  and  espoused  the  cause,  and  assumed 

the  directicxi  of  his  former  antagcxiists  of  the  centralist 
faction.     70n  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1834,  the  constitu-     SJ^JJL^. 
tional  congress  and  the  aouBcil  of  government  were  dis-  'huuHSSP' 
solved  by  a  military  order  of  the  president,  and  a  new  overthrowing 
revolutionary  and  unconstitutional  congress  was  sum'  'SSmrl'SS' 
moned  by  another  military  order.    Until  the  new  con-   a'S^J^ 
gress  assembled,  the  authorif]^  of  government  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Santa  Anna,  who  covertly  used  his' power  and 
influence  to  destroy  the  constitution  he -had*  sworn  to  de- 
fend. 

26.  *The  several  states  of  the  federation  were  merer  or  s.  ^ffketa  tf 
less  agitated  by  these  arbitrary  proceedings.     When  the  ^^^' 
new  congress  assembled,  in  the  month  of  January/  1835,      rft 
petitions  and  declarations  in  favor  of  a  central  govern-  p^^^l^ 
ment  were  poured  in  by  the  military  and  the  clergy;     rroie$tt. 
while  protests  amd  remonstrances,  on  behalf  of  the  federal 
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AiuXiVBis.  constitution,  were  presented  bysome  of  the  stat^  legislt- 
..omtrtated  tuTGs  and  the  people.     'The  latter  were  disr^arded,  and 
^grtS^   ^^^^  supporters  persecuted  and  imprisoned.     The  for- 
met  were  received  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  a  cor- 
rupt aristocratic  ccHigress  acted  accordingly,     ^he  vice- 
president,  GSomez  Farias,  was  deposed  without  impeadi- 
ment  or  trial ;  and  General  Barragan,  a  leading  oentraloiy 
was  elected  in  his  place. 
8  Di$armktg      27.  K)ne  of  the  first  acts  of  congress  was  a  decree  fiw 
^'Su&tatS.  reducing  and  disarming  the  militia  oT  the*  several  states: 
^tSS'^^Sa'  ^'^^  opinion  that  the  congress  had  the  power  to  change 
eentrangor  the  Constitution  »at  pleasure,  was  openly  avowed ;  and 
qrvamr.  ^^^^  successive 'Step  of  thjB  party  in  power  evineed  a  8c^ 
tied  purpose  to  establish  a  strong  central  government  <n 
the  ruins  of  the  federal  system,  which  Ihe  constitution  of 
4(M<^  1824  declared  could  "  never  be  reformed."  '  *The  stile 
^imcSSa!:  of  Zacateeas,*  in  oppoiiition  to  the  decree  of  congress, 
""p^sM)^'  refused  todishand  and  disarm  its  militia,  and  in  April  had 
recourse  to  arms  to  resist  the  measures  in  progress  ht 
^rSSSSr^  overthrowing    the    federal    government.      *Santa  Anna 
mibmimum,  marched  against  the  insurgents  in  May,  and  aAer  an  ea- 
kMAjii.   gagement^  of  two  hours,'  totally  defeated  them  oh  the 
plains  of  Guadalupe.*     The  city  of  Zacate^^asf  soon  sor- 
rendered,  and  all  resistance  -in  the  state  was  averoome. 
^'Jni^     26.  'A  few  days  aftef  thefall  of  Zacatecaa,  the  ^  Pin 
of  toluoa"  was  published,  ^sailing  for  a  change  of  the 
federal  system  to  a  central  government,  abolishing  the 
legblatures  of  ^  <sti^te8,  and  changing  -the  stales  mio 
departments  under  the  control  of  military  commandants, 
who  were  to  be  responsible  to  the  chief  authorities  of  the 
nationfO^-the  latter  to  be  canoentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 
JJ^^jW^  individual,  whose  will *was 'law.     "This  "  plan**'  generally 
^^fSvai  s^PP^'^  ^o  ^^^^  originated  with  Saiita  Anna  himself,  vbs 
tyttemoMr  adopted  by  the  congress ;  and  on  the  third  of  October  fcl- 
**  Central  ss-  lowing.  General  Barragan,  the  acting  president,  issued  a 
eJuSwud.  decree  in  (he  name  o{  congress,  abolishibg  the  fedeial 
system,   and  establishing,  a  <<  Central  republic."     fins 
frame  of  government  was  formally  adopted  in  1636  by  a 
9.  TfOi     convention  of  delegates  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
g^^Siwu      39.  'Several  of  the  Mexican  .states  protested  in  en^- 
tSaiwt^  getic  languages  against  this  assun^tion  of  power  oit  the  part 
^MM    of  the  congress,  and  avowed  their  determination  to  take 
10  ^AUMceat  ^P  <^i™s  ^^  support  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  and  against 
TesMTtdu-  that  ecclesiastical  and  military  despotism  which  was  de- 
%an.       spoilihg  them  of  all  their  rights  as  freemen.     '*They  were 


•  (Tuoila/iqie  to»auiUTll1agea%winlliBiNilflromaipaityor 

t  Zoeoiecoj,  the  capital  oftiie  state  of  the  aam»  iiaiiie,ls  aboat  890  laUia  N.W. 
«f  Maxko. 
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ally  however,  with  the  exoeption  of  Texas,  hitherto  tfa^ 
least  important  of  the  Mexiean  prtwincea.  speedily  reduced 
hy  the  arms  of  Santa  Anna.  ^Tezas,  destitute  of  aume*  J^^fS«ai 
rical  strength,  regular  troops,  and  pecuniary  resoarces,  cMt^nwi 
was  left  to  contend  single-handed  for  her  guarantied  rights, 
against  the  wholb  poWer  of  the  general  government, 
wielded  by  a  m&n  whose  unihterru^ted  military  success, 
and  inordinate  vanity,  had  led  him  to  style  himself  '*  the 
Napoleon  of  the  West." 

30.  'In  several  skirmishes  between  the  Texans  and  the  s.  TheMeft- 
troops  of  the  government  in  the  autumn  of  1935)  the  for-  Men^m 
mer  were  uniformly  successful;  and  before  the  close  of  '*^*^''***' 
the  year  the  latter  were  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
province.^   'In  the  meantime,  the  citizens  of  Texas,  hav-  ^  J^-S^ 
ing  assembled  in  convention^at  San  Felfpe,«  there  pub-    qfT«s<u. 
lished^  a  manifesto,^  in  which  they  declared  themselves  ■■  *^J^f*' 
not  bound  to  support  the  existing  government,  but  proffered    b  not.  t. 
their  assistance  to  such  members'  of  the  Mexican  confede-  «•  see  p.  eis. 
racy  as  would  take  up  arms  in  support  of  their  rights,  as 
gufltrantied^by  the  constitution  of  1824.     ^Santa  Anna,  ^JH^^^mm. 
alarmed  by  these  demonstrations  of  resistance  to  his  au- 
thority, and  astonished  by  the  military  spirit  extiibited  by 
the  Texans,  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
rebellious  province. 

81.  *In  November,  a  daring  but  Unsuccessful  attelmpt   s.  Aumpt 
was  made  to  arouse  the  Mexican  federalists  in  support  of    a-oSu^ 
the  cause  for  which  the  Texans  had  taken  arms.     Greneral  rJS^Sto 
Mexia,   a  distinguished   leader  of  the   liberal   party  in      ^'^^^ 
Mexico,  embark^<>  from  Ncfw  Orleans  with   about  one     ^-^^-^ 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  chiefly  Americans,  "with  a  few 
British,  trench,  and  Grenrians,  most  of  whom  supposed 
that  their  destination  was  Texas,  whch«  they  would  be  at 
liberty  to  take  up  arrhs  or  not  in  defence  of  the  country. 
•Mexia,  however,  altered  the  course  of  the  vessel  to  Tam-  •J'jfjJSlS' 
pico,«  and  oaused  the  party,  on  landing,  <o  join  in  an  vj^^S^tat 
attack  on  the  town.     The  vessel  being  wrecked  on  a  bar  «  (gg^  -^^^ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  the  ammunition  being       ^  <"  > 
damaged,  a  large  number  df  the  mfen  eag^ged  in  the  ex- 
pedition  were   taken  prisoners;  twenty-eight  of  whom,    ^-^*** 
chiefly  Americans,  weire  soon  after  shot'  by  sentence  of  a  ^  s^fa  Jn- 
court-martial.     Mexia,  the  leader  of  the  party,  escaped  to  na'^vreporn.' 
Texas  m  a  merchant  vessel.  invasion^ 

32  ^Early  in  the  folbwing  year  Santa  Anna  set  out'     ^  ^\ 
from  Saltillo^  for  the  Rio  Grande,'*  where  an  army  of  8000  h.  Note,p  sn 

m 

■ ^ % ' 

•  Tbe  Kxo  Grande  del  Norte,  (Ree-^  Onhn-da  del  Nor-ta,)  or  Great  IUt^  of  the  NoHih, 
flailed  uLso  the  Rio  Braro,  (Ree-o  Brah-TO^)  ftom  its  rapid  earrent,  rises  in  those  moantaiu  ranges 
that  form  the  point  of  separation  between  the  streama  which  flow  into  ^e  Gulf  of  Mezioo, 
■ad  those  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.    It  has  an  estimated  coarse  of  1800  miles,  wKh 
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AmJUTBM.  men,  composed  of  the  best  troops  of  Mezioo,   famiaiied 

with  an  unusually  lai^e  train  of  artillery,  and  coramaoded 

by  the  most  etperiefioed  officers,  was  assembUng  for  the 

I-  ^J^^  invasion  of  Texas.     'On  the  twelfth  of  February  Sanla 

Peb.  u.     Anna  arrived  at  the  Rio  Grande,  whence  he  depailed  on 

Feb. ».     the  afternoon  ef  the  sixteenth,  and  oo  the  twenty-thinl 

«.  See  p.  m.  halted  on  the  heights  near  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,*  where 

the  whole  of  the  invading  army  was  ordered  to  ooooeo- 

trate. 

^SbSSbt^      33.  'Bexar,  garrisoned  by  only  one  hundred  and  Ibity 

•^oimvoiMr  men,  was  soon  reduced  ;^  and  in  several  desperate  eo- 

Son/a  Anna,  couu^rs  which  foUowed,  the  viist  superiority  m  numben 

see^tu'  ^^  ^®  P^^  of  the  invading  army  gave  the  victory  to  Santa 

Anna,  who  disgraced  his  name  by  the  remorseless  cruel- 

LDiPMifii-  tito  of  which  he  was  guilty.    'His  hopes  of  conqueit, 

^^Jipm.      however,  were  in  the  end  disappointed  ^  and  as  he  was 

about  to  withdraw  his  armies,  in  the  belief  that  the  pn>> 

vince  was  efiectually  ^bdued,  he  metwith  an  unexpected 

e.  See  p.  Ml.  and  most  humiliating  defeat.* 

tifS^m      ^'  *^®  ^^  alr^y  advanced  to  the  San  Jacinto,  a 

hoauofsm  stream  which  enters  the  head  of  Galveston  Bay,  wheo 

MfiatanA   he  wss  attacked^  in  camp,  at  the  head  of  moi^e  than  1500 

Snta^nL.  men,  by  a  Texan  force  of  only  783 .men,  commanded  by 

d.  April  81.   Greneral  Houston,  formerly  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statei^ 

and  once  governor  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.     Altboa^ 

Santa  Anna  was  prepared  for  the  rfisault,  yet  so  vigorooi 

was  the  onset,  that  in  twenty  mfoutes  the  camp  was  ear- 

ried,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  put  to  flight*    Six 

hundred^  and  thirty  of  the  Mexicans  were  killed  durii^ 

the  assault,  and  the  attack  which  followed ;  more  than 

two  hundred   were  wounded,   and  seven   hundred  and 

thirty  were  taken*  prisoners, — among  the  latter  Santa  Anna 

himself.     Of  the  Texans,  only  eigH  were  killed  and  jev- 

eiUeen  wounded — a  disparity  of  result  scardely  equalled 

in  the  annals  of  warfare. 

^aSSa^fifM      ^^'  ^Although  a  majority  of  the  ^exan  troops  demanded 

•pmred,  and  the  executiou  of  Santa  Anna,  as  the  murderor  of  many  of 

ameiuded    their  countTyn^n  who  had  be^n  taken  prisoners,  yet  his  liie 

wttAMm.    ^^^^  spared  by  the  extraordinary  firmness  of  General 

JJ^    Houston  and  his  offiqers,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded 

^**^       with  him,  by  which  the  entire  Mexican  force  was  witb> 

•M^^t  drawn  from  the  province,     ^exas  had  previously  made* 

ImlfcirtrfbntarieB.  Like  meet  of  <beKrMt''riTnief  UMAnierieen  eondaeatrtbeBfoQiaafc 
hu  its  periodioel  rMnge.  Its  waten  bcgla  to  riee  in  Aprilf  they  are  at  tfieir  bdsirt  evlr  It 
Maj,  and  they  tiibekM  towardbi  the  end  of  Jane.  The  banka  are  eztrHnelj  ttetp,  aad  tiha 
craters  muddy.  At  its  cntranoe  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wliloh  is  over  a  shilUnc  — ■>!  hwi 
vlth  an  average  of  trala  three  to  five  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  the  width  of  the  Rio  Graade  is 
abont  800  yards.  From  the  bar  to  Loredp,  a  town  200  miles  ttom  the  eoast,  the  river  has  a 
smooth,  deep  enrrent.  Above  Loredo  it  Is  broken  by  rapids.  When,  however,  the 
at  a  moderate  lieight,  there  Is  said  to  be  no  obstacle  to  its  navigation. 
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a  declaration  of  independencey  and  the  tietory  of  San    tS9C 

Jacinto^  confirmed  it.  'Santa  Anna,  ailer  bekig  detainad  ^seepm. 
a  prisoner  several  months,  was  released  fit>m  confinement,  i  tuieateitf 
In  the  meantime,  >  his  authority  as  president  had' been  sus-  ^rettmHU 
pended,  and  on  his  return  to  Mexioo  he  reti)^  to  his  farm,  ^S^SUwSt 
where,  in  obscurity,  he  was  for  several  yeans  allowed  to  ^'^^'^'lij^^ 
brocxL  over  the  disappointment  and  humiliation  of  his 
defeat,  the  wreck  of  his  ambitious  sohemes,  and  his  exv 
oeeding*  unpopularity  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 

36.  'On  the  depa^ure  of  &Mita  Anna  fix>in  the  capital    l^^f^^* 
for  the  invasion  of  Texas,  his  authority  had  dexolved  on 
General  Barragan   as  vice-president     ^his  individual     1837. 
however,  soon  died ;  and  in  the  next  election  Bustamente  iBmtamtnu 
was  chosen   president,   having  recently   returned   from     •tdm^^ 
France,  where  he  had  resided  since  his  defeat  by  Santa 
Anna  in  1832.     *His  administration  was  soon  disturbed   4.  DUtvrh- 
by  declarations  in  favor  of   federation,   and  of  Gomez  ^^adrntnu- 
Farias  for  the  presidency,  who  was  still  in  prison ;  but     ''^■*^' 
with  little  difficulty  the  disturbances  were  quelled  by  the 
energy  of  the  government* 

3^.  'In   1838  the  unfortunate   Me^ia  a  second  time     1838. 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  central  gov*    \J^^. 
erament   ^ Advancing  towards  the  .capital  with  a,  brave  ^?;fC^<^ 
band  of  patriots,  he  was  encountered  in  the  neighborhood  gawnnmt 
of  Puebla*  by  Santa  Anna,  who,  creeping  forth,  from  his 
retreat,  to  regain  popularity  by'some  striking  exploit,  was 
weakly  trusted  by  Bustamente  with  th^  epmmand  of  tbe 
government  troops.     *Mexia  lost  the  day  and  was  taken  •JJJ'^SS?* 
prisoner ;  and  with  scarcely  time  left  for  prayer,  or  com-       tto^ 
muilication  with  his  family,  was  shot,  by  .order  of  his  .con 
qi^rer,  on  the  field  of  battl,^.     It  is.  reported  that  when 
refused  a  respite|  he  said  to  Santa  Anna,  '*  You  are  right ; 
I  would  pot  l\ave  granted  you  half  the  time  had  I  con* 
quered." 

38.  'Early  in  the  same  year  a  French  fleet  appeared  t.  ^^^^JJ^ 
on  the  Mexicai;[  coast,  demanding^  repivration  for  iniuries  ^mm^mioii 
sustained  by  the  plundering  of  French  citizens,  and  the  b^^Muhsi. 
destruction  of  their  propejty  by  the  contending  fb/Btions, 


•  FuMa^  %  qoftt  and  pleuant  dty,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  sam^  q^ue,  ft  about  elghtgrn 
dve  miles  S.E.  froA  the  city  of  Mexico,  («»  Map,  p.  569.)  It  contains  a  i»palafclo»  of  about 
eOiNX)  l«haMtant»,  and  haa.exta»lve  mairaftctalrleb  of  cetton,  eefthenwate,  and  vool.  .The 
gra»t  Cathedral  of  Pnebla,  in  all  to  details  alxH  arFan|;einent8,  is  tfato  most  magnificent  ia 
Be*:.  ,0.  Tfce  lofty  candlesttcks,  the  balustrade,  tiie  lamps,  and  all  the  ornamenta  of  the  prin- 
cipaa  altar,  aze  of  maasiFe  silTer.  The  great  cha^deUe^  suspended  ftropi  the  dome,  is  said  to 
««igh  tons.  A  curious  legend  about  the  building  of  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  Is  beliered  In 
by  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  and  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  ignorant  Spanish  popu- 
lation :  and  the  details  of  the  event  bare  been  recorded  with  dngular  care  in  the  Mnrents  of 
ttie  city.  lt»is  asserted  that,  while  the  bulldiug  was  in  progwcRs,  two  messengeri  from  heaven 
dsacended  every  night,  and  added  W  <ho  height  of  tbeTwalls  exactl:^  as  ,Eitch  as  had  been 
raised  bv  the  united  efforts  of  the  lAborcxs  during  the  day  !  With  »uch  assistance  the  wort 
advanced  rapidly  to  its  completlori,  an*,  in  commemonitlon  of  the  event,  the  city  aa^omad  the 
name  of  **  Pniihhr  de  loa  Angeida,"  Puebla  oftht  Angels. 
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ANALYSIS    and  by  forcible  loans  collected  by  violenoe.     'The  rejee- 

i.  Blockade  (^f  ^ion  of  the  demand  was  followed  by  a  blockade,  and  m 

^tSStupm  *^®  winter  following  the  town  of  Vera  Craz  was  attached 

ver^  Crust,    by   the   French  troops.      'An  opportunity  being  agam 

y^       afforded  to  Santa  Anna  to  repair  his  tarnished  reputab'oa 

na'9  ajtptw'  and  regain  his  standing  with  the  army,  he  proceeded  to 

ance  again.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  command  of  the  troops,  and  i^hile  folbwing 

a.  Dee  6.     the  Pr^noh,  during  th^ir  retreat,*  one  of  his  legs  was 
shatterisd  by  a  oatttion  ball,  and  amputation  be^aine  neces- 
sary. 
I84Q.         39.  'In  the  month  of  July,  1840,  the  federalist  party. 
\iS^S^  headed  by   Gefieral   Orrea  and  Gkmiez  -Farias,  excited 
euy^nux-  an  itisurrection**  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  seized  the 
b.^uiyi5.    president  himself.     Aftei*  a  conflict  of  twelve  days,  in 
which   many  citizens  were  killed   and  much   property 
destroyed,  a  convention  of  genera)  amnesty  was  agreed 
Upon  by  the  contending  parties,  and  hopes  were  held  out 
to  the  federalists  of  another  reform  of  the  consdtntioo. 
4.  Ywatan.       40.  *At  the  same  time  Yucatan  declared  fbr  federalism, 
vmhftto^:  and  withdrew  from  the  general  government.     ^This  sttte 
^"H&Im.     had^'been  a  distinct  csCptain-gieneral6y,  not'conaected  with 
Guatemala,  nor  subject  to  Mexico,  from  the  time  of  the 
eon()uest  tb  the  Mexican  revolution,  when  she  gave  up 
her  independent  position  andl)ecame  one  of  the  states  oi 
^'JfSltSat'  ^^^  Mexican  republic.     *After  buffering  many  years  fiwn 
fto.andrii^  this  uuhappy  connexion,  a  separation  followed;  ewiy 
twn^the    Mexican  garrison  was  Ij  riven,  from  the  state,  and  a  league 
w\f0dMracy.  ^^  entered  into  with  Texas  j  but  after  a  straggle  of  duw 
years  against  the  forces  of  'Mexico,  and  contending  6e- 
tions  at  home,  Yucatan  agaiiv  entered  the  Mexican  con- 
federacy. 
1841.         41.  'In  the  month  of  August,  1841,  another  imfxyrtant 
^itono/mi?*"  ^v<^^"^ion  broke  out  in  Mexico.     It  commenced  with  a 
declai^tion  against  the  government,  by  Paredes,  in  Gna- 
e.  (8<teMap.  dalaxafa;**  and  was  speedily  followed  by  a  rising  in  the 
'■  ^       cffphal,  and  by  another  bX  Veiu  Cruz  headed  by  Santa 
^Bomhqrdr  Anna  himself.     *Tfa^  capital  was  bombarded^  a  mooth*$ 
^Spltai,and  coutest  lu  thc  Streets  of  the  city  followed,  and  the  rcvolo- 
SUSSSHfM  tion  ck>sed  with  the  dbwnfan  of  Bustamente.     •!»  Sep- 
Sept/      tembei^  ^  convention  of  the  commanding  officers  was  held 
*  ^a^^  ^^  T^Quhaya  ;*  a  gencrral  amnesty  was  declared  ;  aad  a 
**  plan"  was  agreed  upon  by  which  the  existing  consdtii- 
tion  of  Mexico  was  supetseded,  and '  provision  made  fer 
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*  TittHhaya  to  %  Tillage  about  feur  mil^  S.W.  firtmi  the  gates  of  the  city  of  HudeoL  fte 
Map,  p.  66lf.)  R  coiitalpB  maoj  delightflil  reaidencea  (^the  Mexican  merehaiitif  b«i  b  dMr 
eelebratod  for  ha^ng  been  Ibnperly  the  cdiintiy  nsidenco  of  the  Arcfabtahop  of  Mexiett.  Ae 
Ajrchbishop^s  palace  i«  sitaated  upon  ai)  eleTafed  iqmt,  with  a  laree  olive 
Ihl  gaxtlena  and  groTes  attached  to  it. 
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the  calliog  of  a  congress  in  die  following  year  tp  form  a    IMl. 
new  one, 

42.  'The  "Plan  of  Tacubrtya"  provided  for  the  election,  i  PrvrMMw 
in  the  meantime,  of  a  provisional  president,  Vho  was  to  ^SjmD^ 
be  invested  with  "  all  the  powers  necessary  to  re-organize      •••^" ' 
the  nation,  and  all  the  branbh^s  of  administration/'     To 

the  general-in-chid f  of  the  arrhy  was  given  the  power  of 
choosing  a  junta  or  counoil,  which  council  was  to  choose       .  . 
the  president.  '  *Sdnta  Anna,'  being  at  the  head  of  the  '-J^?^' 
army,  sdeoted  the  junta ;  and  the  junta  returned  the  com.     amSt 
pliment  5y  selecting  him  for  president. 

43.  'The  new  congress^  Vhich  assembled   in  June,     1842. 
1842,  was  greeted  by  the  provisional  president  in  a  speeoh  g^S^AfmL 
strongly  declaring  his  partiality  fdr  a' Arm  ftnd  central  ^^gJJT 
government,  but  expressing*  his  disposition  to  acquiesce  in      grm. 
3ie  iinel  decision  of  that  intelligent  body.     *The  pro-  jj^SjJJi^ 
ceedings  of  that  body,  nbw^er,  not  being  agreeable  to  Bmaa  Anna, 
Santa  Anna,  the  congress  was  dissolved'  by  him  without  pUaiuSSm- 
authority  in  thj^  December  following;  and   a  national  ^'*»£j!&r^ 
junta,  or  assembly  of  notables,  was  convened  in" its  place. 

The  result  \rf  the  deliberatidtas  of  ^hiit  bbdy  was  a  new  b^w^- 
constitution,  called  the  "  Bases '  of  polittcar  x)rgani2ation     jb^nui, 
of  the  Mexican  republic,"  proclaimed  'on  the   13th  of     1848. 
J«ne,  1843;  '«~»»- 

44rf  •By*  this  instrument  .the   Mexican  territory  was  • '^•^gjg;^, 
divided  into  <^a/(m^2tf ;  It  was  declared  thai*  a  p^^tdar  ,    fi^****^ 
representative  system  Of  government  was  adopted ;  t)iat 
the  supreme  power  resfded  in  the  \aiion  ;  and  that  the 
Roman  Cathdic  religion  is  professed  aiid  protected  to  the 
exclusion  <f  all  others.     The  executive  power  Was  lodged  ^-^J^jg" 
in  the  hands  of  a  president-^  (p  be  elected  for  iivQ  years ;     ami*umt 
who  was  to  be  assisted*  by  a  ^uncil  of  government,  com- 
posed bf  seventeen  *  persons  natned  by  the  president,  and 
whose   tenure  of  pffice  is  pei;petual.      'The  legislative  8.  ui^iot 
power  W€w  to  reside  in  a  congress,  cbmj^sed'of  a  chamber 
of  deputies  and  a  senate.*    'Afl  annual  income  of  at  least  ^^SSSSjf 
two  hundred  dollars  was  to  be  required  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  *  •^•Every   five  hundred  ^J^g";!^ 
inhabitants  of  a  department  were  to  be  allowed  one  61^6-   •JJ^^ 
tor ;  twenty*  oi  the^e  were  to  choose  otie  membSi*  of  the 
electoral  collegfe  of  the   department ;  and   the  electoral 
college  again  was  to.  el6ct  the  members  of  the  chfwnber 
of  deputies :  so  that  by  this  J[hifd  remove  from  the-  people 
the  latter  were  left  with  searcely  a  skadow  of  authority  in 
the  geneml  council  of  the  nation. 

45.  "Onenhird  of  the  mefmbers  of  the  senate  were  to  "jJJ^JPgf 
be  chosen  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  president  of  the      teStu 
republic,  and  the  supreme  court  of  justice;  and  the  rb- 
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MmLYsia.  iQaining,  two-thirds  by  tiie  aaaemUies  of  the  aevcBd 
hCharaeur  departments.  'Theso  assemblies,  bowever,  scarcdj 
^^gglffff  amounted  to  more  tban  a  q»eciea  of  municipal  polioe»  aiid 
were  almost  entirely  under  tbe  ocmtrol  of  thenaftioiial  execa- 
s.  ^Btin"^  tive.  'Under  this  intricate  and  arbitrary  system  of  gor- 
^'SSiJi.  ^™™^i^^  Santa  Anna  himself  was  chosen  presideDt,  6r, 
'^mSUr^  as  he  should  with  more  propriety  have  been  caUad,  an- 

prepie  dictator  qf  the  Mexican  nation. 
••^!S1S*^     46.  »By  thp  sixth  section  of  the  **Plan  of  Tacabaya^ 
MmpMM  it  had  be^n  provided  that  the  provimnal  preeideot  dnoU 
SaSSaSnna,  answer  for  his  acts  befoM  the  first  constitutioBnl  eoDgicas; 
titiff^iSS  yet  befpre  Si^ta  Anna  assumed  the  office  of  cemttitMikmd 
^S!^    president,  he  issued  a  4ecree  -virtually  repealing,  by  bis 
own  arbitrary  wiU^  thai  section  of  the  '^  Pl&n,^'  by  declar- 
ing tb&t  a9  the  power  exercised  by  him  was,  by  its  venr 
tenor,  without  limitation,  the  responsibili^  relerred  to  was 
merely  i^  <  responsibility  of  oppuon j'  and  that  all  tbe  acte 
,  of  his  admini8tratio)[i^  weise  of  the  same  permanent  fbioe 
as  if  performed  by  a  constitutional  gqveromeDt,  and  mwt 
be  observed  a9.  s^ich  by  the  constitutional  congress. 
1844.         47.  ^Having  thu#  pLa^ed  himself  heyoQ^  all  ifspctaa- 

JJ2?5!?SS^  ^^i^y  ^'^^  ^^^  *^^  ^*  ^^  provisional  presidency,  Santa 

Jj^f^^g^  Anna  commenced  i^s^administni^on  \inder  the  new  gov. 

tion.      emment,  which  was  organized  by  the  assembling  of  Goa- 

h^^^  gress  in  January,  1844.   .  *The  congress  at  £rst  expressed 

grmtmi  its  acpord^nce  with  the  vie'^s  of  Safita.Anna,  by  voting 

thttiJSu^.^SiXi  exttaq^dinary  contribution  of  four  millions  of  doUaxs^ 

with  which*  to  prosecute  a  war  agaiiist  Texas ;  but  on  he 

requiring  .^thority  for  a  loan  of  ten  n^Uions,  oongreas 

hesitated  to  give  its,  assent,  although  but  a  small  poitioB 

of  the  hrmejc  contribution  had  been  realized^  and  tbs 

treasury  was  destitute^  not  pnly  of  suffic|«it  reeooroes  to 

carry  on  a  war,  but  ev.en  to  meet  the  .daily  expenses  of  the 

government^ 

rnMZibgvar      48.  *Mean while,   as  afiairs  proceeded,  the   opposiioa 

SwSySwg'*  against    Santc^    Anna   continued   to  Increase,   not  oBiv 

****^'*^"'  in  the  congressj  -but  also  throughout  the  republia    Bt 

had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  military  revolution,  rather 

than  by  the  free  clioice  of  the  people ;  who,  regardii^ 

with  jeajopsy  and  distrust  the  man  and  his  n^easuresr  were 

ready  for  revolt  against  a  government  whiph  they  had  little 

tneoeakm  sh&re  in  establishing.     'On  Santa  Anna's  expr^sing  a 

oMoiMf     wish^to  retire  to  his  farm  for  th^  nmnagement  of  his  pn- 

Vate  affairs,  it  becagie  the  duty  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a 

president  ad  interim,  to  officiate  during  his  absence.    So 

stfong.  had  the  .opposition  to  the  dictator  become  in  that 

boc^,  that  the  ministerial  candidate.  Canalize,  prevailed 

by  only  on^  vote  over  his  q>ponent,  of  the  liberal  paity. 
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49.  ^Scarcely  had  Saota  Anna  \ek  the  capital  wten  the    1844. 
anembly  of  Guadalazara,  o»  Jalisco,  called*  upon   the  "2n~77~ 
national  congress  to  make  some  feforms  in  the  constitution   i.  procMd- 
and  the  laws ;  and  among  other  things,  to  enforce  that  Smnfi^ 
article  of  the  "  Plan  of  Tacubaya"  which  made  the  pro-     ■''■'****■ 
tisional  president  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration.    'Although  this  tneasure  of  the  assembly  oT  Ja-  *  S't^SS^ 
lifloo  was  taken  in  itccordance  with  an  artide  of  the  con-    f^tiomre. 
stitution,  and  was  therefore,  nominally,  a  constitufiooal  act, 

yet  it  was  in  reality  a  revolutionary  one,  skilfully  planned 
for  the  overthrow  of  Santa  Anna. 

50.  'Up^o  this  time,  Paredes,  who  had  commenced  the  •-  j^jomm 
fevolution  of  1641,  had  aQted  with  Santa  Anna  ;  but  now,     ^SSii. 
at  the  head  of  a  -body  of  troops,  in  tfie  same  province  of 
GuadaJ&xara,  1^  openly  declared  ag&inst  the  dictator,  and 
assumed  the  fuactions  of  niilitary  chief  of  the  revolution* 
^Several  of  the  northern  provinces  ihimediately  gave  in  i-  Pngrmqf 
their  •adherenee  to  the  cause ;  andPaFedes,  at  the  head  of 

1400  men,  advanced  •  to  Lagos,*  where  he  established  his 
head  quarters,  'and  there  awaited  the  progress  of  events. 

51.  *Santa  Anna,  then  at  his  residence  pear  Ve^a  Cruz,  s.  cmouml 
was  immediately  invested  by  Canali^o,  the  acting  presi- 
dent, with  the  command  of  the  war  against  Paredes. 
•Collecting  the  troops  in  hia  neighborhood,  at  the  Kead  of  LJIf'^^J^ 
8,500  men  he  departed  from  Jalapa,  crossed  rapicTly  the  u>ti»eapuaL 
department  of  'Piiebla,  wliext  he  received  some  additional 

troops,  and  on  the  18th  of  November  arrived  at  Guada-     nov.js. 
lupe,-!*  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,     ^he  depart-  LJJJjgSjJS 
ments  through  which  he  had  passed  were  full  of  profes-    ,whim. 
sions  of  loyalty  to  his  government,  and  he  found  the  dame* 
in  that  of  Mexico  4  but  even  at  this  moment  symptoms  of 
the  uncertainty 'of  his  cause  l)egan  tor  appear. 

62.  'Although  congress  did  not  openly  supp(5rt  Parede^,   Jj^^SfJ^ 
yet  it  seemed  secretly  inclined  to  favor  the' revolution,  and,     congrm. 
moreover,  it  insisted  ikist  Santa  Anna  should  prdcecd  con- 
stitutionally, which *he  had  not  done :  for  he  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  military  in  person,  which  he  was  foroidden 
to  do  by  the  constitution,  without  the  previous  perftiission  ,  uarehqr 
of  congress.  .•Nevertheless,  on  the^Sd  he  left' Cuada- ^J^ggJ^jjjJ 
lupe  for  Queretaro,  where  he  e^ifpected  to  assemble  a  force     |iov.  ss. 
of  Id^OOO  men,  with  which  t6  overwhelm  the  little  afmy  ^^^Jj^^^^j^ 
of  Paredes.     "On  the  «ame  day  the  chamber  of  deputieV  «wm  qfeonr 
voted  the  impeachment  of  the  minister  of  war  for  sign-  smai  4mia. 

. . 1- -, — _: — 

*  Lagos  iMi  small  town  In  the  eafltcHi  part  of  OuadaIazar% 

f  OuadaJboie  to  a  nnall  Tillage  three  miles  north  h-om  the  eapltel.  (See  Map,  p.  669:)  It  la 
dhtingntohed  for  ita  magnlfloent  cAurcA,  dedicated  to  tl|e  *^  VIrgJn  of  Chiadalai^,"  the  Mfrm- 
mhu  of  Mexico.  The  chapel  and  other  buiidings  devoted  to  this  wint  fonuka  little  tlOage  OT 
tliwnnfilTrn,  leparate  ftom  the  aniall  town  that  ha  grown  up  in  th«  TieSnltjr. 
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anulLtsw.  iQaioing,  two-thirds  hy  tiie  aatemUiefl  of  the  wemBi 
i.Chanteur  departments.  'Tbess  assemblies,  however,  scarcdj 
nSmfSa  cusiouHted  to  inore  than  a  species  of  municipal  pc^ce,  and 
were  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  naftioiial  ezeco- 
s.  sgjgt^  tive.  'Under  this  intricate  and  arbitrary  system  of  gor- 
*5aito<wi<y  emmenty  Santa  Aana  himself  was  chosen  presideiit,  &r, 
'^rnSUr^  as  he  should  with  more  propriety  have  been  caUad,  ao- 

pre^ie  dictator  of  the  Mexican  nation. 
••Wi^g*^     46.  »3y  th^  sixth  section  of  Ae  **Plan  of  Taoteya'' 
nntmptiim  it  had  be^n  providied  that  the  provukmal  preeideot  AoM 
Sa^Sui,  answer  for  his  acts  before  tlie  Ant  constitutioBel  oongi 
»  ^?^pSm  yet  before  S^ta  Anna  asstimed  the  office  of 

^P^    president,  he  issued  a  decree  -virtually  repealing,  by  bis 
own  arbitrary  will^  thai  section  of  the  "  Pl^^  by  declar- 
ing tb&t  a9  the  power  exercised  by  bun  was,  by  its  veij 
tenor,  without  limitation,  the  responsibilitxr  referred  to 
merely  i^ '  responsibility  of  opfnionj'  and  thai  all  the 
of  his  administratio)!/  wei:e  of  the  same  permanent  foioe 
as  if  performed  by  a  constitutional  government,  and  mwt 
be  observed  a9«  s:^ch  by  the  ponstitutional  congress. 
1844.         47.  ^Having  thu#  placed  him^If  heyoii^  all  igspoMi- 
jj^ffgfgff'  biiity  for  the  acts  of  his  provisional  presidency,  Santa 
£nMSrL  -^'^'^  commenced  his^administni^on  under  the  new  got. 
ttaii.      erament,  which  was  organized  by  the  assembling  of  Goa- 
h^^^S^   gress  in  January,  1*844.   .  *The  congress  at  first  expreased 
grm,ttnd   its  acpord^uce  with  the  vie^s  of  Sapta.Anna,  by  votiii^ 
th$  trtanJy.^an  extraordinary  contribution  of  four  millions  of  doUais, 
with  which-  to  prosecute-  a  war  ^gi^inst  Texas ;  but  on  he 
requiring  ^thority  for  a  loan  of  ten  nullions,  congres 
hesitated  to  give  its,  assent,  although  but  a  small  poftioa 
of  the  fbrmejc  contribution  had  been  realized,  aad  tiv 
treasury  was  destitute^  not  pnly  of  si^cient  reeonrces  to 
carry  on  a  war,  but  eT,en  to  mept  the  .daily  expenses  of  the 
government' 
USSSSi^      48.  "Meanwhile,   as  affairs  proceeded,  the   oppositian 
ZXSjSmS*  against   Santi^    Anna  continued   to  Increase,   not  odIt 
gwwnnuat.  ^  ^^  congressj  4>ut  also  throughout  the  republic.    He 
had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  miliary  revolution,  nther 
than  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people ;  who,  regardiBg 
with  jeaJopsjT  and  distrust  the  man  and  his  n^pasures,  wen 
ready  for  revolt  against  a  government  which  thoy  had  litde 
j.neateakm  sh&re  in  establishing.     ^On  Santa  Anna's  expressiqg  a 
o^toMf     wish^to  retire  to  his  farm  for  the  management  of  his  pn> 
Vate  afiairs,  it  becapie  the  diity  of  the  senate  to  a|^x)iot  a 
president  ad  hUerimy  to  officiate  during  his  absence.     Ss 
strong .  had  the  .opposition  to  the  dictator  beeome  is  ikax 
boG^,  that  the  ministerial  candidate.  Canalize,  prevailed 
by  only  on^  vote  over  his  opponent,  of  the  liberal  party. 
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49*  ''S9ar€ely  had  Sapta  Anna  \ek  the  capital  wh^n  the    1844. 
anembly  of  Guadalaxara,  o»  Jalisco,  called^  upon  the    ^j^^  ^ 
national  congress  to  make  some  refonns  in  the  constitution   i.  pne$«i' 
and  the  laws ;  and  among  other  things,  to  enforce  that  SSuS^ 
article  of  the  "  Plan  of  Tacubaya"  which  made  the  ph)-     •'"'*»■ 
tiaional  president  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tratioQ.     'Although  this  fneasure  of  the  assembly  oT  Ja-  *  ^^*JSt^ 
lisco  was  taken  in  accordance  with  an  artide  of  the  con-    vinMwt. 
stitutioD,  and  was  therefore,  neminally,  a  constitutional  act, 
yet  it  was  in  reality  a  revolutionary  one,  skilfully  planned 
for  the  overthrow  of  Santa  Anna. 

50.  'Up^  tbb  time,  Paredes,  who  had  commenced  the  s-  tm  ««m 
fevolution  of  1641,  had  aojted  with  Santa  Anna ;  but  now,     riHiS. 
at  the  head  of  a  -body  of  troops,  in  the  same  province  of 
GuadaJ&xara,  h^  openly  declared  ag&inst  the  dictator,  and 
assumed  the  fuactions  of  jnilitary  chief  of  &e  revolution. 
^Several  of  the  northern  provinces  itnmediately  gave  in  4.  Pngrm$qr 
their -adherence  to  the  cause ;  andPaFedes,  at  the  head  of 

1400  men,  advanced '  to  Lagos,*  where  he  established  his 
head  quarters,  and  there  awaited  the  progress  of  events. 

51.  "Santa  Anna,  then  at  his  residence  pear  Vera  Cruz,  s.  cmoum. 
was  immediately  iia vested  by  Canali^o,  the  acting  presi- 
dent, with  the   command  of  the  war  against  Paredes. 
"Collegting  the  troops  in  hia  neighborhood,  at  the  h'ead  of  tj[{"'2^ 
8,500  men  he  departed  from  Jalapa,  crossed  rapicTly  the  ioU»ot»uaL 
department  of  'Piiebla,  wliere  he  received  some  additional 

troops,  and  on  the  18th  of  November  arrived  at  Guada-     not..ib. 
lupe,f  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.     ^The  depart-  JvJUJggJJJJ 
mentB  through  which  he  had  passed  were  full  of  profes-    .  w  Mff^ 
flions  of  loyalty  to  his  government,  and  he  found  the  ^ame* 
in  that  of  Mexico  ;  but  even  at  this  moment  symptoms  of 
the  uncertainty 'of  his  cause  \tegan  kr  appear. 

52.  'Although  congress  did  not  openly  supptJrt  Parede^,   Jj^^SJJJ^ 
yet  it  seemed  secretly  inOlined  to  favor  the' revolution,  and,     eongrm. 
moreover,  it  insisted  tliat  Santa  Anna  should  prdceed  con- 
stitutionally, which  "he  had  not  done:  for  he  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  military  in  person,  which  he  was  foroidden 

to  do  by  the  constitutf on.  without  the  previous  perftiission  p  jm^,^^ 
of  congress.  .  •Nevertheless,  on  the^2d  he  1^^  Cruada-  ^'gjj^igjjj 
lupe  for  Queretaro,  where  he  expected  to  assemble  a  force     ^lov.  as. 
of  IS^OOO  men,  with  which  t6  overwhelm  the  little  afmy  ^^^J^°'^ 
of  Paredes.     "On  the  «ame  day  the  chamber  of  deputieV  tiima  qfcon- 
voted  the  impeachment  of  the  minister  of  war  for  sign*  ^mtu%ma. 

: , , — '^ _. — _: 

*  Lagos  iMi  unall  town  In  the  eafltcHi  part  of  Oui^alaxani^ 

f  OuocfaJiqiM  tea  Rnall  Tillage  thi«e  miles  north  m>m  the  capital.  (See  Map,  p.  669:)  It  la 
dirtingniched  Ibr  ita  magnifleent  ekurch^  dedicated  to  U|e  '^  Virgin  of  Ckiadalaf*,*'  the  Mfrm- 
aatftf  of  MtxUo.  The  chapel  and  other  buHdioga  deroted  to  this  faint  fom«a  little  tlOage  of 
tkMDuatres,  lapante  ftom  the  miall  town  that  ha  grown  np  in  the  ilcinlty. 
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Aiia»TOw>  loaining.  two-tbirds  hy  the  aasemUies  of  die  mewcai 
LCharaeur  departments.  'These  assemblies,  however,  mcMJoekf 
iSUUSt  <^^ouB^  to  more  than  a  species  of  municipal  police,  sbmI 
were  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  national  exeqn- 
t.  amtm^  tive.  'Under  this  intricate  and  arbitrary  system  of  gov- 
"ScAMdoT  emment,  Santa  Aana  himself  was  chosen  presidttt,  »^ 
'^mSSr^  as  he  should  with  more  propriety  have  been  caUied,  aa- 

pre^ae  dietator  qf  the  Mexican  nation. 
^^^nSSi^     46.  >By  th^  sixth  section  of  the  <^Plan  of  Tacubaya'* 
tmumpiim  it  had  be^n  provided  that  the  proviskmal  president  sbonld 
SSStZmi  answer  for  liis  acts  before  the  first  constitutioBal  oongies; 
^^P^'&St  yet  befpre  S^ta  Anna  asstimed  the  office  of  comtiiMimid 
^Hpf^    president,  he  issu^  a  decree  -virtually  repealing,  by  bis 
own  arbitrary  wilF^  that  section  of  the  ''  Plto,^  by  declar- 
ing tb&t  a^  the  power  exercised  by  hun  was,  hy  its  veiy 
tenor,  without  limitation,  the  responsibility  referred  to  was 
merely  ^  <  responsibility  of  oppibn  f'  and  thai  all  the  ads 
,of  his  administratio^L  wei»  of  the  same  permanent  fbiee 
as  if  performed  by  a  constitutional  gqvemment,  and  mot 
be  observed  a%  such  by  the  ponstitutional  oengreas. 
1844.         47.  ^Having  thu#  placed  himself  beyond  all  ifspond- 
^IfSu^fflSm  ^^^ty  ^o'  ^^0  ^^  o^  ^^  provisional  presidency,  Santa 
gSnfrBJyg-  '^^^'^  commenced  hi^^administni^on  under  the  new  gov- 
tkui.      ernment,  which  was  organized  by  the  assembling  of  Coa- 
^jn^o^  gress  in  January,  1-844.   .  ^The  congress  at  £rst  expressed 
gnmiond    its  accordanoe  with  the  vie^nrs  of  Sa^ta.Anna,  by  voting 
c/te  ly-Mrary.y-an  extraordinary  contribution  of  four  millions  of  doUazs, 
with  which*  to  preaecuta  a  war  aga&ist  Texas ;  but  on  ins 
requiring  <^thority  for  a  loan  of  ten  n\illioDs,  oongren 
hesitated  to  give  its,  assent,  although  but  a  small  portkn 
of  the  fermeyr  contribution  had  been  realized,  and  thft 
treasury  was  destitute,  not  pnly  of  sufficient  resources  t» 
carry  on  a  war,  but  ev,en  to  me^t  the  jdaily  expenses  of  th^ 
government** 
•jnMMiqr      48.  *Mefinwhile,   as  afiairs  proceeded,  the   oppoattoa 
jjBto^jnwSi  against    Santa    Anna   continued   to  Increase,   not  o^ 


in  the  congress,  4>ut  also  throughout  the  republic^ 
had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  military  revolution.  Father 
than  by  the  free  ctioice  of  the  people ;  who,  regarding 
with  jeajofis^r  and  distrust  the  man  and  his  nieasures,  weie 
ready  for  revolt  against  a  government  whiqh  th^y  had  little 
^'fyfi^'^''^  share  iji  establishing.  *0r  Santa  Anna's  expressing  a 
jofcfeMri  wish'V)  retire  to  his  farm  for  the  management  of  his  pri- 
vate afiairs,  it  becaQae  the  duty  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
president  ad  interim^  to  officiate  during  his  absence.  Ss 
stfong.  had  the  .opposition  to  the  dictator  become  in  that 
bo4y,  that  the  ministerial  candidate,  Canalize,  prevailed 
by  only  one  vote  over  his  c^iponent,  of  the  liberal  pacty. 
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49.  ''Scarcely  had  SaDta  Anna  \eA  the  capital  whbn  the    1844. 
AflBembly*  of  Guadalaxara,  o»  Jalisco,  called*  upon  the  ^'^vwV 
national  congress  to  make  some  tefonns  in  the  constitution   i.  pn^ 
and  the  laws ;  and  among  other  things,  to  enforce  that  ^mfi^ 
article  of  the  "  Plan  of  Tacubaya"  which  made  the  pro-     -""^^ 
^iaional  president  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration.    'Although  thb  Ineasure  of  the  assembly  oT  Ja-  ^T^^'^ 
lisco  was  taken  m  i(ccordance  with  an  artide  of  the  con-    i?Mat«re. 
■titutioD,  and  was  therefore,  nominally,  a  constitutional  act, 
yet  it  was  in  reality  a  revolutionary  one,  skilfully  planned 
for  the  overthrow  of  Santa  Anna. 


60.     *Up^o  this  time,  Paredes;  who  had  conimenced  the  s.  ta* 
levolution  of  1^41,  had  ac^ted  with  Santa  Anna ;  but  now,     ~     ' 


at  the  head  of  a  ixxly  of  troops,  in  the  same  province  of 

Guadafaxara,  h^  openly  declared  ag&inst  the  dictator,  and 

assumed  the  fuactions  of  jnllitary  chief  of  the  revolution. 

^Several  of  the  northern  provinces  ihimediately  gave  in  «.  ^""gJJJ^ 

their  adherence  to  the  cause ;  andPavedes,  at  the  head  of 

1400  men,  advanced  <  to  Lagos,*  where  he  established  his 

bead  quarters,  and  there  awaited  the  progress  of  events. 

51.  *Saata  Anna,  then  at  his  residence  peac  Vera  Cruz,  6.  cmcUmi 
was  immediately  invested  .  by  Canalize,-  the  acting  presi- 
dent, with  the   command   of  the  war  against  Pa  redes. 
"Collecting  the  troops  in  hia  neighborhood,  at  the  h'ead  of  Jjf^jjjj 
8,500  men  he  departed  fTom  Jalapa,  crossed  rapicfly  the  lothteapuuL 
department  of  'Piiebla,  where  he  received  some  additional 

troops,  and  on  the  18th  o£  November  arrived  at  Guada-     nov.jb. 
lupe,f  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.     ^The  depart-  LjJgSBSSJ 
ments  through  which  he  had  passed  were  full  of  profes-    ,»him. 
sioDs  of  loyalty  to  his  government,  and  he  found  the  ^ame* 
in  that  of  Mexico,;  but  even  at  this  moment  symptoms  of 
the  uncertainty 'of  his  cause  began  to*  appear. 

52.  'Although* congress  did  not  openly  supp<5rt  Parederf,   J,JJ^2?JJ; 
yet  it  seemed  secretly  inclined  to  ftivor  the'  revolution,  and,     eongrm. 
moreover,  it  insisted  that  Santa  AnfUi  should  prdceed  con- 
stitutionally, which 'he  had  not  done  :  for  he  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  military  in  person,  which  he  was  forbidden 

to  do  by  the  constitution,  without  the  previous  permission  ,  March  tif 
of  congress.  •Nevertheless,  on  the  '22d  he  left  Guada- ^J'^^JJ^^JJJ 
lupe  for  Queretaro,  where  he  expected  to  assemble  a  force  |fov.  92. 
of  13-,000  men,  with  which  t6  overwhelm  the  little  artny  ^°^JIJ^2^ 
of  Paredes.  **0n  the  same  day  the  chamber  of  deputies  noru  qfoon- 
voted  the  impeachment  of  the  minister  of  war  for  sign-  ^Snta%ML 
■  ■  i  ■  ■        I  ■■■.'...     .  1  ,  «         ■■     . — , J 

*  Lagos  Is^  small  toim  In  th«  euteiii  pitrt  of  Ouf^alazara^ 

\  Ouadalupt  if*  nnan  ▼lUage  thi«e  miles  north  from  the  capital.  (See  Map,  p.  660:)  It  ia 
dlatlngniafaed  fi>r  ita  magnllloent  ehttreh,  dedicated  to  tl|e  "  Virgin  of  Quadalai*,''  the  patnm^ 
mint  of  Mexico.  The  chapel  and  other  buildiDgB  deroted  to  this  saint  form^a  little  YiiJage  of 
fhnmnfilTfa,  sapaiate  ftom.  the  aniaU  town  that  has  grown  np  in  tha  Ticinity. 


In 
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uuL'wsiB,  iQaining.  two-tbirds  by  the  assemblies  of  the  serciil 
i.charaetm'  ^departments.  'These  assemblies,  however,  mcMJoekf 
mStillSt  ^^^ouHted  to  more  than  a  species  of  municipal  police,  ami 
were  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  nadonal  ezeoa- 
t.  amtoAn-  tive.  'Under  this  intricate  and  arbitraiy  sjrskem  of  gov- 
IS/AMKUf  emment,  Santa  Aana  himself  was  chosen  piefltdeat,  er, 
'^mSUr^  as  he  should  with  more  propriety  have  been  caUsd,  mt- 

piBQie  dictator  qf  the  Mexican  nation. 

a-injg;^     46.  >By  th^  sixth  section  of  the  <^Plan  of  Tacubaja" 

tmumpiim  it  had  be^n  provided  that  the  provigkmal  presideni  abonlid 

BaSiaSmL  auswev  for  his  acts  before  the  first  constitutioiial  congicsB ; 

^SSF^'nS  yet  befpre  S^ta  Anna  asstimed  the  office  of  cowgtffwtiwMf 

^(^Ipf^    president,  he  issued  a  decree  -virtually  repealing,  bj  ha 

own  arbitrary  wilF^  that  section  of  the  ''  Pl^^  by  ^fedar- 

ing  th&t  a^  the  power  exercised  by  him  was,  by  its  veiy 

tenor,  without  limitation,  the  responsibility  referred  Id  was 

merely  ^  *  responsibility  of  opiaiDn  ^'  and  that  all  the  ads 

^  of  his  administraXio)!^  wece  of  the  same  permanent  foxoe 

as  if  performed  by  a  constitutional  government,  and  most 

be  observed  a%  such  by  the  ponstitutional  oengress. 

1844.         47.  ^Having  thu#  placed  himself  heyo^fl  all  ripspatasi- 

J;^yiimmoj-  bility  for  the  acts  of  his  provisional  presid^ocy,  Santa 

w^jwS|;|^  Anna  commenced  his^administr^on  under  the  new  gor. 

Hon.      erament,  which  was  organized  by  the  assembling  of  Coa- 

B,  Frooftir   ffress  in  January,  1-844.   .  'The  congress  at  £rst  expreand 

gremtand   its  acpordancc  With  the  views  of  Sa^ta.Anna,  by  vooog 

SStStSSJl.^Bn  extra<)rdinary  contribution  of  four  millions  of  doUaia; 

with  which-  to  proaecuta  a  war  agaikist  Texas ;  but  on  bii 

requiring  authority  ibr  a  loan  of  ten  nvllions,  oongies 

hesitated  to  give  its,  assent,  although  but  a  small  poitioa 

of  the  fi>rmeyr  contribution  had  been  realized^  and  tlie 

treasury  was  destitute,  not  pnly  of  sufficient  resources  to 

carry  on  a  war,  but  ev;en  to  me^t  the  .daily  expenses  of  tb^ 

government^ 

rFteMv^T      48.  'Meanwhile,   as  afiairs  proceeded,  the  oppodtion 

j8£ttujnw&  against    Santa    Anna   continued   to  Increase,   ooi  onlr 

•••***"*"*  in  the  congress,  4>ut  also  throughout  the  republic    He 

had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  miliary  revolution,  rather 

than  by  the  free  ctioice  of  the  people ;  who,  regarding 

with  jea)o)isy  and  distrust  the  man  and  his  nieasures,  were 

ready  for  revolt  against  a  government  whi^h  they  had  little 

r.ThBetsetkm  share  in  esttKblisbinfl:.     'On  Santa  Anna's  expressimr  a 

J  or  M  VTth  '  o  It     ^ 

vMofMt  wish^V)  retire  to  his  farm  for  the  management  of  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  it  becai^ne  the  duty  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
president  ad  interim,  to  officiate  during  his  absence.  So 
stfong  had  the  .opposition  to  the  dictator  become  in  that 
bo4y,  that  the  ministerial  candidate,  Canalize,  prevailed 
by  only  ono  vote  over  his  c^|>ponent,  of  the  liberal  party. 


^. 
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49,  ''Scarcely  had  SaDta  Anna  \ek  the  capital  wh^n  the    1844. 
AflBembly  of  Guadalaxara,  o»  Jalisco,  called*  upon  the    ^j^^  ^ 
national  cuongreas  to  make  some  fefonns  in  the  constitution   i  pneee^ 
and  the  laws ;  and  among  other  things,  to  enfoice  that  Smm^^ 
article  of  the  "  Plan  of  Tacubaya"  which  made  the  pro-     ■^•**«- 
f  iaional  president  r^ponsible  for  the  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration.     'Although  this  hieasure  of  the  assembly  oT  Ja-  ^^fJS'Sl?^ 
lisco  was  taken  in  Accordance  with  an  arti<4e  of  the  con-    iina$ur€. 
stitution,  and  was  therefore,  nominally,  a  constitutional  act, 
yet  it  was  in  reality  a  revolutionary  one,  skilfully  planned 
for  the  averthrow  of  Santa  Anna. 

60.     *Up^o  this  time,  Paredes;  who  had  commenced  the  s.  Th»  count 
reyolutioD  of  1641,  had  aqted  with  Santa  Anna ;  but  now,     pmtaT 
at  the  head  of  a  ixxly  of  troops,  in  the  same  province  of 
Guadajazara,  1^  openly  declared  ag&inst  the  dictator,  and 
assumed  the  fuactions  of  jnllitary  chief  of  the  revolution. 
^Several  of  the  norlhem  provinces  immediately  gave  in  «.  Pwgrigqr 
their  4idhereDC6  to  the  cause ;  andPavedes,  at  the  head  of 
1400  men,  advanced  •  to  Lagos,*  where  he  established  his 
head  quarters,  'and  there  awaited  the  progress  of  events. 

51.  *Santa  Anna,  then  at  his  residence  pear  Vera  Cruz,  &  cmcUmi 
was  immediately  invested  .  by  Canali^,-  the  acting  presi- 
dent, with  the  command  of  the  war  against  Pa  redes. 
^Collecting  the  troops  in  hia  neighborhood,  at  the  Kead  of  L^JJjJjJ 
8,600  men  he  departed  from  Jalapa,  crossed  rapicfly  the  tothteapMU, 
department  of  "Fuebla,  wliere  he  received  some  additional 
troops,  and  on  the  18th  q£  November  arrived  at  Guada-     not.js. 
lupe,f  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.     ^The  depart-  JvJJJJjSBSSI 
ments  through  which  he  had  passed  were  full  of  profes-    ,ioian^ 
sioos  of  loyalty  to  his  government,  and  he  found  the  ^ame* 
in  that  of  Mexico  4  but  even  at  this  moment  symptoms  of 
the  uncertainty 'of  his  cause  t)egan  to*  appear. 

62.  'Although  congress  did  not  openly  support  Parede^,   j;J7!SvS£ 
yet  it  seemed  secretly  inclined  to  favor  the' revolution,  and,     oongnm. 
moreover,  it  insisted  that  Santa  Anna  should  prdceed  con- 
stitutionally, which 'he  had  not  done  :  for  he  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  military  in  person,  which  he  was  foroidden 
to  do  by  the  constitution,  without  the  previous  permission  ^ nfyrehnf 
of  congress.  .  •Nevertheless,  on  the  '22d  he  left  Guada-  jf  qJ54!SS 
lupe  for  Queretaro,  where  he  expected  fo  assemble  a  force     ^m.  ss. 
of  ISjOOO  men,  with  which  t6  overwhelm  the  little  artny  "jg^JrS^*? 
of  Paredes.     "On  the  same  day  the  chamber  of  deputieV  tiom  qfeonr 
voted  the  impeachment  of  the  minister  of  war  for  sign-  ^^n  4nna.' 

: . '-. ^ . 

• 

•  Lagos  !■-»  small  toim  in  the  raatehi  put  of  Ouf^alazan^ 

t  Quadahate  to  »  onall  yttlage  thiM  miles  north  from  the  cnltal.  (See  Map,  p.  660:)  It  ia 
dbttngalahed  ft>r  its  magnifieent  ehureh^  dedicated  to  tl|e  "  Tirgfn  of  Ooadalai*, ->  the  ptunm- 
mint  of  Mexico.  The  chapel  and  other  boHdlDgB  deroted  to  this  saint  fonba  little  tfOage  of 
thmniwlTTW,  separate  from  the  anlAll  town  tliat  htt  grown  up  in  the  Ttcinit/. 
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AiyuLYgia.  ing  the  order  by  which  Santa  Anna  held  the  eomnnad 
of  the  troops.     It  also  resolved  to  receive  and  print  the 
declarations  of  the  departments  that  had  taken  up  Knm, 
showing,  in  all  this,  no  friendly  disposition  towards  Santa 
Anna. 
i^pi^MMtf-       53.  *0n  arriving  at  Quer6taro,  Santa  Anna  found  that, 
r£n!*^  although  the  military  were  professedly  in  his  &vor,  yet  the 
theimaJ&f  departmental  assembly  had  already  pronounped  in  favor 
*Santa2!uM!  of  the,  reforms,  demanded  by  Jalisco.      He  therefoce  in* 
formed  the  members  that  if  they  did  not  re-promoumee  in 
his  favor  he  would  send  them  prisoners  to  Perote  ;  and  on 
their  refusal  to  do  so,  they  were  arrested  by  bis  order. 
^.%£^.*^  *When  news  of  these  proceediqgs  seachedthe  capital,  the 
Ordered  to  ap- mimaXer  ^01  wa.T   and  the  acting  president  were  imme- 
^'consSSm!   diately  ordered  to  appear  before  Congress,  and  to-  inform 
that  body  if  t|^ey  had  authoriz;^  Santa  Ai^na  to  imprtaon 
the  members  of  the  assembly  of  Quer6taro. 
3  jkfburary       54.  '6ut  instead  of  answering  to  this  demand,  on  the 
JSiSSnSt^.  first  of  Deceipber  the  txiinisteTs  caused  the  doors  of  Con. 
Dec  1.      gress  to  be  closed,  and  guarded  by  soldiery  ;  and  on  the 
^^1^^    following  day  appeared  a  proclamation  of  Canalizo,  de- 
dimotvedby  claring  Congress  ^dissolved  indefinitely,  ,and   oonlerring 
upon  Santa  Anna  all  the  powers  of  government,  legislative 
as  well*as  executive  ;  the  ssgfne  to.be  exercised  by  Cana- 
^j^^P«jwj*J-  liao  untiLotherwise  ordex;^d  by  Santa  Anna.   *  When  inteL 
Santa  Sm.  Hgence  01  these  proceedings  reached  Puebla,  the  garriaoB 
n#e.  s.      and  people  declared  against  the  government,  and  oSered 
an  asylum'  to  tha  members  of  Congress, 
s.  Rsvoiuthn      55.  ^During  several  days  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
**  nirr'*  gouernment  produced  no  apparent  e&ct  in  the  capital,  but 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  the  people  arose  in  ams ; 
the  military  declared  in  favor  of  the  revdutiQD;  and  Ca> 
n«o  T.      nalizo  and  his  ministers  w^re  imprisoned.     *On  the  sev- 
*  iiSIff*'  enth,  Congress  reassembled ;  General  Herrera,  the  leader 
fvnntd.  ^   Qf  ^Yie  constitutional  party,  was  appointed  Provisional  Pre- 
sident  of  the  Republic,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed. 
lndf!imS$      ^^'  ^Rejoicings  and  festivities  of  the  people  folkrved. 
cS»w^  The  tragedy  of  "  Brutus,  or  Rome  made  Free,"  was  per- 
ta  Anna't    formed  at  the  theatre  in  honor jof  the  success  of  the  revoln- 
'  tionists ;  and  ^very  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Santa  Anna. 
— ^his  trophies,  statues,  portraits — ^were  destroyed  hy  tin 
pepulaae.     Even  his  amputated  leg,  which  had  been  em- 
balmed and  buried  with  militfiry  honors,  was  disinterred. 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  broken  to  pieces,  witk 
^  .      every  mark  of  indignity,  and  contempt. 
8.  sfttM^       ^^'  *^^^^  Anna,  however,  was  still  in  command  of  a 
SSnnuSfM  ^*''?®  ^7  ^^  ^®  regular  army,  at  the  head  of  whidk, 
ytithSferiod.  ea.ny  in  January,  he  marched  agamst  Puebla, 
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strike  an  efiective  blow  hj  the  capture  of  that  plase,  or    1849. 

to  open  his  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  whence  he  might  escape *" 

fipm  the  country  if  that  alternative  became  necessary. 
But  at  Puebla  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  insur- 
gents in  increasing  number&-^his  own  troops  began  to  de- 
sert him — and  .after  several  un3,uecessful  attempts  to  take 
the  city,  on  the  11th  of  the  month  he  sent  in  a  coramunica-     jan.  li. 
tion  offering  to  treat  with  and  submit  to  the  government* 
'His  terms  not  being  complied  with,  he  attempted  to  make  i.  nu  eaptw 
hi»  escape,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the  "'^'l^St^ 
castle  of  Perote .    A  iter  an  imprisonment  of  several  months, 
Congress  passed  a  decree  against  him  of  perpetual  b$uaish- 
ment  from  the  country. 

58.  *In  the.  mean  time  the  province  of  Texas,  having  s.  sttwatm 
maintained  its  indepencCe^ce  of  Mexico  during  a  period  %St^SiaL 
oi  nine'  years,  and  having  obtained  a  recognition  of  its- in- 
dependence  from  the  Unit^  States,  and  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  had  applied  for  and/ obtained  admission 

into  the  American  confederacy,-  as  one  of  the  states  of  the 
U^on.     *0n  the  6th  of  March,  1645,  soon  after  the  pa»-    Mareiic. 
sagQ  of  the  act  of  annexation  by  the  American  Congress,  ukS^^ 
the  Mexican  minister^  at  Washington  demanded  his  pass- .  JS!S!la^a$ 
port^-^eclaring  his  mission  terminated,  and  protesting  ^*JJ{^JJJ[^ 
against  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  by  which,  as  «he  alleg-       te ) 
ed,  "  an  integral  part  of  the  Mexican  territory"  had  been 
severed  from  the  state  to  which  it  owed  obedience."    ^Qn    i  Byti» 
t^e  arrival  in  Meiuco^f  the  news  of  the  passage  of  iij^e    vraumt. 
act  of  annexation,  the>,provisipBal  president,  Hi^rrera,  is- 
sued a  proclamation^''  i^orobating  the  measure  as  a  breach    *»•  Jium-4. 
of  national  faith,  and  catling  upon  the  citizens  to  rally  in 
support  of  the  national  independence,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  being  seriously  threatened  by  the  aggressions  of 
a  neighboring  .power.  .  . 

59.  'Small,  detachments  of  Mexican  troops  Were,al-   s.Bhg*atn 
ready  near  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  and  larger  bodies  were  'SSSnfnn- 
ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande,  ivith  the  avowed  object  of  en-       '*^' 
£}rcing  the  claim  of  Mexico  to  the  territory  so  Ipng  with- 
drawn from  her  jurisdiction,  and  now  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  powfer  ftble  and  disposed  to  protect  the 

newly  acquired  possession.     "In  view  of  these  demonstra-  •.  Amertean 
tions  made  by  Mexiob,  in  the  latter,  part  of  July  the  Gov,  '^eiSf  * 
emment  of  the  United  States  sent  to  Texas,  under  the 
command  of  Greneral  Taylor,  several  companies  of  troops, 
which  took  a  position  on  the  island  .of  St.  Joseph^,  near  «.  an  Map, 
Corpus  Christ!  Bay,  and  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  riycr   jjf  "J[* 

Nueces.  -'.'..  '  r  Herrera*» 

60.  ^n  the  elections  that  were,  held  in  Mexico  iri  Au-  ■*^"*' 
gust,  Herrera  was  chosen,  president,  and  on  the  16th  of     8ept.it. 


6i6v  manoRY  of  SExioa  moos  wl 

ANALTBls.  September  took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  presence  of  the  Men. 

■'  ican  Ck>QgreflB.     His  administration^  however,  was  of  aliort 

continuance.    Evideiitly  convinced  of  the  inability  of  Mex- 

ico  to  carry  on  a  successful  war  for  the  recovery  of  TexM^ 

he  showed  a  disposition  to  negotiate  with  the  United 


1.  KMwtty  fer  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  controversy.     'Parades^ 
^"^^^    then  in  command  of  a  portiqin  of  the  army  desigBed  hr 
the  invasion  of  Texas,  seized  the  opportunity  for  appeal- 
ing  to  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  and  demand 
against  the  admlnistratioa  of  Herrera,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  preventing  the  latter  ih>m  concluding  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  a  part  of  the  Republic  was  to  be 
Dee  ti.     ceded  to  the  United  States.      On  the  21st  of  December 
i5SI2I!?#  the"  Mexican  Congress  conferred  updn  Heriiera  ffictatorial 
oMTiArpwfi.  powers  to  o^able  him  to  quell  the  revolt,  but  on  the  ap. 
proach  of  Paredes  to  Mexico,  tit  the  head  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  men,  ,the  regular  amy  there  declared  in  his  fin- 
vor,  Aid  the  administration  of  Herrera  was  terminated. 
1846.         61.    The  hostile  spirit  which  the  war  party  in  Bfexioo, 
iJjnSrietm  beaded  Ky  Paredes,  had  evinced  towards  the  United  States, 
gj^*g^  induced  the  latter  to  take  measures  for  guarding  against 
airy  hostile  invasion  of  the  teixitory  claimed  by  Texas; 
and  on  the  11th*  oi  March,  1846,  the  ^rmy  of  Qeneiai 
Taylor  broke  tip  its  encampment  at  Corpus  Chrisd,  and 
commenced  its  march  towaras  the  Rio  Grande.     On  the 
28th  of  the  same  month  it  tooi  a  position  opposte  Mats- 
Mireh.     mdras.     *Open  hostilities  soon   follpwed,   the   Mexicans 
MtrASr  making  the  first  attack.   'The  battles  of  Pah  AMo  and 
^^'J^*^  Resaea  de  la  Palma,  fought  on  the  soil  clisiimed  by  Texas, 
Vnited     '^^^sulted  in  victory  to  the  American  arms ; — Matamon^ 
Btatea      sufreudered  ; — during  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d  of  Sepfena- 
^omSSu    ^T  the  heights  of  Motltereyf  were  stormed,  and  on  the 
•too^.    24th  the  city  capitulated  to  General  Taylor.     Upper  Csl- 
.  ^         ifomia  had  pseviously  submitted  to  an  American  squadron, 
command^  by  Gqmmodore  Sloat,  and  the  city  and  valley 
of  Santa  Feij:  had  surrendered  to  Greneral  Kearney. 
8.  Another       62.  *Such  i^lrere  the  events  which  opened  the  war  on 
'^tfieo      the  frontiers' of  Mexico.     In  the  mean  time  another  do- 
^n^'^SS  tnestic  revolution  had  broken  out,  and  Paredes,  while  en- 
f^S^MMM.  E^^  ^^  preparations  to  meet  the  foreign  enemy,  found  the 
pdiVer  which  he  had  assumed  wrested  from  him.     Santa 


*  MatanumBj  a  Moxioan  town,  and  the  tepitel  of  th*  Sfeite  cfTteiwiHpM,  (Tbai-aw-k^  f  .> 
«nee  eontainlng  U^KX)  inhaUtentB,  ia  iltaattd  on  the  ■oath  rids  of  Uic  Bl»  Gnnda,  abovi  JC 
mUM  tarn  to  mouth.     (Bee  Map,  p.  620.)  • 

t  Monterejf,  (Mon-teir-4,Kthe  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Leon,  oontdns  a  iieynliHw  ctt 
10.000  InhaUtantsi     (See  Map,  p.  020.) 

I:  SafOa  jF<,  the  capita]  of  tne  territory  of  New  Mexloo,  is  a  town  of  about  4000  Inl 
AtuMbd  16  milrn  E.  of  the  Rio  Onnde,  1100  uilet  M.W.  tnui  tha  eify  ofllaioo,! 
Bike  from  New  Orleans.    (See  Map,  p.  026.) 
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Asna  had  been  reoaUed  by  the  rdrolutiomuy  pavtj,  and,    lS4fi. 

entering  Mexico  in  triumph,  was  again  placed  at  the  head  ^" 

of  that  government  which  had  so  recently  sat  in  judgment 
affainst  him,  and  which  had  awarded  to  him  the  penalty 
of  perpetual  banishments 


CONCLUDINa  KKMARKS  X>N  MEXIO^iN  HISTORY. 

1.  With  the  oommcBoeiiiffit  of  the  war  betwen  the  UniM  States  sad  MiK- 
ieoi,  in  1S46,  we  close  <mT  brief  aoooanti  of  the  faistwy  of  the  latter  oooatiyi 
hoping,  thoagh  Almost  eg^nst  hope,  thai  we  haTO  arrived  a^  the  period  of  the 
kut' of  the  (knidestio  revolutiomT  that  were*  destined  te  distnot  that  iinhappy 
land,  and  lookiag  anxiously  Ibrwaard  to  the  time  when  Fkaos  may  bestow  apoB 
Mexico  internal  tranqnilllty^  sad  the  blessings  of  a  penpaneafc  bat  free  govern* 
nient. 

2.  As  Ameirioaas,  we  feel  a  deep  aad  absorbing  iatereet  in  an  tboeecoaatries 
of  the  New  World  which  have  brbken  the  chains  of  £arep4an  vassslage,  and 
established  independent  governments  of  their  own ;  but  as  dtisens  of  the  flnfe 
itepublio  on  this  continent,  which,  for  more  t^aa  half  a  centurj,  has  laaiatained 
an  honorable  standing  amoi^  the  nations  «f  the  earth,  withent  one  seirioas  «U» 
mestic  insorreoticm  to  sally  the  fUr  page  ef  its  history,  we  have  looked  with 
unfeigned  grief  apon  the  aameroos  soeaes  ef  saagoinary  oontentaon  whioh  hares 
eiiavalse^  nearly  all  the  American  repablios  that  have  aspired  to  f|^low  in  Hm 
path  whioh  we  havctroddea. 

3.  If  the  task  of  tracing  the  caosed  of  the  erents  ^ridoh  have  rendered  these 
repablios  less  peaceful,  less  preaperoas,  and  less  happgr  than  evrs,  shewld  be  aa 
unpleasant  one,  yet  it  may  i^t  be  wholly  naproitable5  Ibr  it  is  by  the  past 
only  that  we  can  s^ely  jadgie  of  the  ftitore,  and  by  knowing  the  thAm  apd 
shoals  on  which  others  have  broken,  we  may  be  the  better  eoabled  to  gosid 
against  the  dangers  which,  at  sOme  ftitoro  day^  ihay  threaten  ns.  In  the  his* 
tory  of  modern  Mexico  we  perceive  a  oombination  of  nearly  all  those  ouraam* 
stances  that  have  rendered  the  Soath  Amerkaa  rspablics  a  grief  and  a  shame 
to  the  friends  of  liberal  institationathroQ^oat  the  world ;  juid  te  Mexioo  we 
shall  con^ne  earselves  for  examples  <tf  the  evils  to  which  we  have  referred. 

4.  Mental  sfaR^ery,-  air  entire  sabjeotion  €0  the  will  and  jadgmeat  of  spiritoal 
leaders,  was  the.Mcret  of  that  system  of  arhttrarv  rale  by  which  Spain,  during 
nearly  three  oentaries,  so  qoieUy  governed  her  AaieruMUi  colonies.*  As  ear^r 
as  1502  the  Spanish  monarch  was  oonstitated  head  of  the  American  church; 
and  no  separate  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Jloman  pontiff  was  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  royal  prerogative,  in^whioh  was  concentrated  every  branch  of 
authority,  and  to  which  all  classes  were  taught  to  look  Tor  honor  and  prefos 
meat  Under  this  system,  the  security  of  the  power  df  Spain  depended  upon 
the  ignorance  and  blind  idolatry  of  thep^ple,  whom  edncfition  woold  hare 
made  impatient  of  a  yoke  which  comparisoa  would  have  renderad  doubly  gall- 
ing. Spain  was  held  up  to  the  Mexicans  as  the  qaeen  of  nations,  and  the 
Spanish  as  the  only  Christian  langnage ;  and  the  people  were  taught  that  their 
ftte  waa  indescribably  better  than  that  of  any  others  of  mankiad. 


•  "What  bftye  we  erer  known  like  the  colonial  vaanlag*  of  Vtum  States  ?— When  dM  iva  « 
onano«0tonftel,UkeUMm,th«iPeightof  anoUttealtepotinnaiatprMMi'^  Mflh, 

OTofthaifeHgioaaintolenHwoivtalchvoiild  AatuphaaTaalbalLbattliobigotad?  WaaAva 
SPBovo  raoH  AMOTHaa  stock— wa  axLoif o  to  amotbie  aAoa.  Wa  h^ra  known  a^lhinf— ^ 
k»va  ftlUiothing— of  tha  polifcical  deapotinn  of  Spain,  nor  of  the  haat  of  her  flxas  of  tnUle' 
xanM.^'— WxHTsa's  ^'mc*  am  tAa  Bemama  Mman,  JpHi  14,  IfllB. 
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d.  To  perpetoate  thia  ignoniufie,  and  eifeotiiftny  gofl^  iaifr 

coDoesL  tke  "  Laws  of  the  uidies^'  xoade  it  a  capital  crime  for  a  foreigner  to  csilcr 
the  Spanish  colonies  without  a  special  license  from  his  Catholic  majestj. 
the  king  of  Spain ;  nor  were  these  licenses  granted  unless  researches  In  Katiini 
History  were  the  Ostensible  object  of  the  applicant  All  Protestamts  were  ia- 
discriminokely  condemned  as  heretics  and  unbelicTerSy  with  whom  no  good 
Catholic  could  hold  intercourse  without  contamination.  In  Mexico,  aa  well  as 
in  Spain,  the  Inquisition  was  firmly  established,  and  it  discharged  its  duties 
with  an  unbounded  zeal  and  a  relentless  rigor.  Its  tendency  was,  not  only  as 
direct  the  conacience  in  matters  of  reli^on,  but  to  stifle  inquiry  in  cTerythi^ 
that  could  throw  light  upon  the  science  of  politics  and  goremmakt.  Moden 
histories  and  politi^  writings  were  rigorously  proscriM.  in  Mexico,  wad  ao 
late  as  1811,  the  doctrine  of  the  aoTereigtaty  of  the  people  was  deBOonoed  as  a 
damnable  heraay.  Doctrines  directly  opposed  to  republican  principleL  and 
baaed  upon  ignorance  and  pr^dice,  were  thus  sedulously  intcrwyvca  with  tha 
religion  of  the  people,  and  while  the  intokaant  spirit  thua  inculcated  rraaaiai^ 
there  will  be  no  security  for  the  permanence  of  republican  inatitatknia. 

6.  From  the  past  history  and  present  prospects  of  Mexico,  compared  wkk 
those  of  the  United  States,  we  may  gather  one  of  the  most  important  I 
that  history  teaches.  .  Although  Mexico  was  settled  nearly  a  ceotary 
the  United  States,  yet  the  latter  had  gone  through  all  the  diiscouragcoMBta 
Iriala  of  their  eolonial  existence,  steadily  progressing  in  geneital  hiMwkdge  aad 
in  the  growth  of  liberal  principlea,  had  outgro?m  their  Taas^iage,  sad  fina^ 
aatablidied  their  indepenttenoeL  while  Mexico  waa  still  groping  in  spiritual  aaid 
intellectual  darkness,  without  being  ful^  aware  of  her  enalaTed  conditifln.  la 
the  case  of  the  United  States  the  declaration  of  Independence  waa  Ibe  deliba- 
nie  roEKilTe  of  a  united  and  intelligent  people,  amarting  undes  arrnmalaani 
trvenga,  rigidly  appreciating  the  Talne  of  freedom,  and  with  pradent  forcaght 
oalmly  wdghing  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  When  once  obtained,  the  idrtne  aad 
intelligence  of  the  people  were  sufficient  to  preserve  it,  and  to  goard  i^aiast 
Ha  natural  liabilities  to  perrersion.  A  system  of  goYernment  waa  adopt^  ic- 
pnbUcan  not  only  in  fbrm  but  .in  principle;  and  standing  oat  proBunestly  aa 
a  beacon  in  the  darknesa  of  the  age^  equal  protection  ai^d  toleration  were  gina 
to  all  religioaa  aects. 

7.  In  tho  case  of  Mexico,  the  first  resistanae  tor  Spanish  tyranny  was  bat  a 
sadden  and  isolated  moYement  of  a  few  indlTidnals,  with  no  ulterior  otysct  af 
jQreedom;  aihd  the  masses  of  the  ignorant- population  who  joined  in  the  iasai^ 
notion  were  Inflnenced  bv  no  higher  motiyes'than  those  of  plunder  aad  !»• 
Tenge.  A  deolaration  of  independence  found  the  people  diaunitc^d,  igaoraal  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  eyils  under  which  they  Wjere  sujffering.  uBawire  of 
their  own  resouroes,  and  ready  ^ to  follow  blindly  whenever  their  ^ida  led 
them.  ^  When  Independence  waa  i^  length  aooumplished,  it  was  merdy  te 
one  despotism  tog^TO  pboO  id  another,  and  in  the  struggle  of  eonteDdiag  !!■► 
tioni^  a  monarchy  arose  to  usurp  the  lioerties  of  the  people. 

.8  The  sudden  OYcrthrow  of  imoBarohy  gave  plaee  to  a  syaiem  repablicaa  ia 
^rm,  and  fair  and  comely  in  ita  proportions,  but  containing  one  cf  the  mart 
odious  features  of  despotism.  It,  was  declared  that  ofie  particular  rrligiw 
ahould  be  adopted,  t»  the  exduaion  and  prohibition  of  any  other  whatever.  A 
prindple  more  illiberal  and  unrepublican  could  not  have  been  imagined,  aad 
where  it-prevaila,  the  idea  of  a  free  govtmmaU  is  an  absurdity.  It  waa  a  vaia 
attempt  to  engraft  the  lyeshly  budding- germs  of  freedom  on  the  old  and  with* 
ered  stalk  of  tyranny,  as  unnatorol  as  to  hope  th^  the  most  tender  and  ddicite 
plant  would  bud  and  blossom,  in  vigor  and  beauty,  on  the  gnarled  oak  of  the 
foreata.    Of  all  tyranny,  that  which  is  exerted  over  the  oonsdenoes  of  the  aa* 

Serstitious  and  the  ignorant  is  the  most  baneftil  in  ita  effects.    It  not  only  rea- 
era  ita  suljeota  ^ore  than  willing  slavf^  and  n)ake&  them  glory  in  their  boa* 
dage,  but  it  incapadtatea  them  t^an.  appreciating  or  eiyoying  the  Uesdags  d 
l{l^ity  when  freely  offered  them. 
9.  Of  the  preaent  state  of  learning  among  the  Mezicaoa,  Mna  idea  asy  ha 
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formed,  when  it  is  oonsidered,  tliat,  so  late  as  1840,  among  the  entire  white 
population  of  the  country  not  more  than  one  in  five  oould  i^ad  and  write,  aiMl 
among  the  Indians  and  mixed  classes,  not  one  in  fifty ;  a  startling  fiict  for  a  re- 
public, and  one  of  the  prominent  causes  ef  that  incapacity  for  self-government 
which  the  people  have  thus  far  exhibited.  The  constitution  of  1824  indeed  dis- 
played a  laudable  anxie^  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  and  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge ;  but  the  easewith  whidi  that  constitution  was  over- 
thrown by  a  military  despot,  and  the  tacility  with  which  subsequent  revolutions 
have  been  effeoted,  without  any  object  but  the  restfoss  amUition  of  their  insti- 
gators, who  hoped  to  rise  to  powe^  over  the  ruins  of  thtir  predecessors,  show 
the  development  of  no  progressive  iirMd;?^^,  and  that  the  people  )isve  made  little 
advancement  in  that  knowledge  »whioh  is  requisite  to  fit  them  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

10.  As  yet  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more  than  two  classes  among 
those  who  are  citizens;  the  churchion  the  one  hand,  and  the  army  on  the  other: 
for  the  numerous  mixed  and  Indian  population  is  almost  wholly  unrepresentect 
in  the  government  The  stranger  is  Ireminded  of  this  double  dominion  of  mil- 
itary and  spiritual  powoc  by.  the  constant  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  bell,  which 
ring  in  lus  ears  from  morxktill  midnight,  drowning  the  sounds  of  mdustry  and 
labor,  and  by  their  paraphernalia  of  show  and  p£rade  deeply  impressing  him 
with  the  conviction  that  there  are  no  republican  influences  prevailing  around 
him.  A  large  standing  army  h^  been  maintiMned,  not  to  guard  ^e  nation 
against  invading  enemies,  bnt  to  .protect  the  government  against  the  people ; 
and  its  leaders  have' originated  all  the  revolution  that  have  oceuired  since  the 
orerthrow  of  the  power  of  Spain. 

11.  The  present  pondition  of  Mexico,  apart  from  considerations  of  the  results 
of  the  foreign  war  in. which  she  is'engaged,is  one  of  exceeding  embarrassment^ 
and  many  years  of  peace  must  elapse,  under  a  wise  and  permanent  administra- 
tioa  of  government,  before  she  can  recover  Arom  the  evils  which  a  long  period 
of  anarchy  and  misrule  has  entailed  upon  her.  The  country  presents  a  wide 
field  of  waste  and  ruin ;  agriculture  has  been  checked ;  commerce  and  manu- 
fbctures  scarcely  exist ;  a  foreign  and  a  domestic  -debt  weigh  heavily  upon  the 
people ;  and  the  n^orals  of  the  masses  have  become  coi^pted.  Under  such  dr- 
'oumstanoes,  the'future  pY^wpeots  of  Mezioo  are  dark  to  the  eyeof  hope^  and  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings  of  ^ those  who  l^ve  h^  welfiEire  threaten  to  be  realized. 
While  she  has  been  absorbed  With  domestic  contentions,  the  march  of  improve- 
ment has  been  pressing  upon. her  borders;  and  her  soil  is  too  fertile,  and  her 
mines  too  Taluable^long  to  lie  unimproved,  without  tempting  the  cupidity  of 
other 'nations.  Texas,  severed  from  her,  not  by  foreign  interference,  bat  by 
the  enterprise  of  a  hardy,  xmited,  and  intelligent  population,  that  had  oeen  in- 
Tiied  to  her  soil  te  make  her  waste  and  wilderness  lands  fertile,  may  be  to  her 
a  warning,  and  a  prophetic  page  in  her  history. 

12.  Ana  whether  the  Anglo- American  race  is  destined  to  sweep  over  the  val- 
leys and  nlains  of  Mexico,  and  in  that  direction  cfurry  ojiward  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  under  the  mild  and 
peaceable  influences  of  republican  institujtions.  or  whether  the  Hispano-Mexi- 
«Bns  shall  continue  to  rule- in  the  la^d  which  they  ha^e  polluted,  in  thdr  do- 
mestic quarrels,  with  semes  of  viotenee  and  blood,  and  over  which  the  intole- 
rance of  spiritual  despbtisin  has  so  long  exerted  its  bliehting  influence,  is  a 
probleoi  which  the  MexicSm  people  alone  can  solve.  If  they  will  be  united 
tmder  a  government  of  their  ojm  choice ;  if  th^  wAl  foster  learning  and  the 
arts;  cultivate  good  morals.  4nd  banish  the  imtolerattee  of  their  religion;  they 
may  yet  become  a  respected,  a  great,  a  p6werful,  and  a  h4ppy  nation;  but  if  do- 
mestic discord  and  civil  wars,  fomented  by  ambitious  military  chieftains,  shall 
much  longer  prevail,  the  nation  will  be  broken  into  fragments,  or  her  territory 
seized  upon  hj  some  more  powerful,  beeanse  more  united,  more  liberal,  mors 
intelligent,  and  more  virtuous  people. 
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HISTORY    OF    tEXAS. 


.GHATTEE  L 

TEXASj*  AS  A  PART  OF  MEXICO,  WHILE  UNDER  THE 

SPANISH  DOMINION. 

[1521  TO  1821.] 

1.  'Before  the  formation  of  European  settlements  in  IftSl* 

Texas,  that  country  was  the  occasional  insert,  rather  than  ,  sttuahm 

tilie  abode,  of  wandering  Indian  tribes,  who  had  no  fixed  S^^^^ 

habitations,  and"  who  subsisted  chiefty  by  huntihg  and  pre-  ««y<w»^ 


datory  warfare.     Like  the  modem  Comanches/  diey     ti0mem$ 
were  a  wild,  unsocial  race,  greatly  inferior  to  the  agricul-  ^  (ge«Nau, 
tural  Mexicans  of  the  central  provinces,  who  were  sub-      p-  **•> 
dued  by  Cor^eK. 

2.  "The  establishment'  of  the  Spanish  power  upon  Ae  ^Jjjjjj^^ 
ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Montezuma  was  not  followed  iiti-  th§  mmntrv 
mediately  by  even  the  nominal  occupation  of  the  whole  BptSaofdK. 
country  embraced  in  modem  Mexico.     Mofe  thaii  a  cen- 

*  The  tenitoiy  eUnwd^by  Tum,  aooordinf  to  a  booiulMT  act  paited  Deo.  19Ch,  1886,  ex- 
tandi  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Bio  Oraade,  and  from  tbiiB  latter  Htw  end  the  Oulf  of  Uexleo  to 
the  boundezy  line  of  the  United  Statte ;  embiachig  an.araaof  more  tha<k  900,000  aoaare  mike 
--«  greater  extent  of  surface  than  Is  Included  iq  the  itatee  of  New  York,  PennByivania,  Vfar- 
glnla,  and  0^. 

Jn  the  Ticiiii^i>f  the  ooaet,  and  ranging  from  thirty,  to  sevuity-flTe  miles  inland,  tiie  snrflMse 
of  the  oonncry  is  rery  leyel,  but  singularly  free  flrom  swamps  and  marshes.  Bordering  on  the 
Sabine  the  eoontiyis  flat  and  woody;  from  the  fiabide/to  QalTcston  Bay  it  Is  moaUy  a  banen 
prairie,  destltate  of  trees,  except  on^e  margin  of  the  water  courses.  The  remaining  poitioa 
of  the  eoast,  southwest  from  Oalyeston,  Is  low  and  sandr,  reUeVe]^  towards  the  interior, 
■ad  on^tiie  mar|^  of  the  steeama,  by  insulated  grovos  and  beautlfril  prairies.  The  soil  of  the 
lerel  regfcm  is  a  rich  aUnrion  of  gnat  depth,  and  owing  to  its  porous  chanwter,  and  Its  general 
fteedomfhmi  stagnant  waters,  the  climate  is  less  unhealthy  than  in  theticinily  of  the  lowlands 
orthesovthcni  United  States^  , 

Beyond  the  lerel  region  is  the  "  roIUng  county.''  Anrnlng  the  largest  of  the  natnial  dlTiiioos 
of  Texas,  and  extending  fhmi  150  to  200  miles  in  width.  Tliis  ngion  presents  a  delightftal 
Taziety  of  frrtile  prairie  and  Taluable  woodland,  enriched  with  springs  and  rInUets  of  the 
purest  water  This  district  possesses  all  the  natural  adyantages  requisite  |br  the  support  cS  a 
dense  population  The  soil  is  of  an  excellent  quaUty,  the  atm'osphere  is  purer  than  in  the  1*« 
ooiufery.  ajid  no  local  causes  of  disease  are  known. 

The  cUnuite  ef  Texas  Is  beUeved  to  be  suQ^rior.  on  the  wholb,  to  that  of  any  other  portion  of 
North  AnMrica ;  the  winters  being  milder,  and  the  heat  of  summer  less  oppreesiTe  than  in  the 
BCTtheastem  sectloB  of  the  United  States.  The  ftnests  of  Texas  are  de^tute  of  that  rank 
wndeii^wth  which  prerails  in  the  woody  di8t^;iets'of  Louisiaua  and  IfissiasippI ;  and  the  lerel 
TSglon  is  cenerally  free  from  ttiose  pntiid  swamps,  the  exhalations  ttma  wUeh,  under  the 
xajs  of  a  Imming  sun,  poison  the  atmosphere,  and  piDdnce  stekness  and  death.  In  Texas 
Am  baniCB  of  the  water-eonrsee  rise  gradually  from  ttie  beds  of  the  streams ;  from  rirer  to 
Tfrer  the  country  is  an  open  accllTity ;  while,  in  the  low  dirtriets  of  fcouisiana  and  Uls- 
siaslpirt,  the  banks  of  the  rirers  'are  suddenly  abrupt,  %ad  the  eonn^  mostly  a  swampy  and 
Mmpeelly  wooded  lerel,  retaining  the  waters  of  annual  inundations,  which  generate  nozloiu 
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uuz.nn.  deaign  of  rapresenting  the  oontinued  asaeitkn  ot  the  ligfat 
-_„„      of  aoveraignty.     But  Uiia  poat  never  acquired  any  impor- 
I.  wmim  taoae,  uid  wu  aoon  abandoned,     'in  1763  France  ceded 
'^SS^    ^  Spain  that  porticm  of  Louisiana  weat  of  tke  Hiaauapfi 
'^^STia   -^"^^  i  ^^^  ^^^  conflicting  claims  of  tke  two  countries  to 
nw"*«    the  territory  of  TezEis  were  ior  a  tiitie  settled ;  but  in  tba 
1800      y*'  1800,  Lcuisiana  .waa  ceded  back*  to  Pnnc«,  with 
k.BHp  M.' the  same  undefiued  limits  that  it  had' when  previou'dy 
1803.     ceded  to  Spaiu.     'Three  ye^rs  later,  the  same  territoiy 
I  Pta£'S  '^^  Louisiana  was  ceded'  by  France  to  the  United  Staie% 
^m^LimM-  by  which  latter  power  the  claim  to  Texas  was  still  for- 
vl^l&mH.  mally  contibied,  jvithout,  however,  any  attempt  to  en- 
force it. 
1810.         10.  'At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Mexica 
Vlvnu   revolution,  in  1810,  the  population  of  Texas  was-  several 
iKiM|t«'M>  thousand   less  than  it  wa«  fifty  years  previous,  and  tbe 
ttfjtnjjtoii-  only  settleroenls  of  importance  were  thoee  of  San  Antonio 
""hhl  "  de  Bexar,*  Nacogdoche8,f  and  Lb  Bahia,  or  Goliad.^    A 
few  Spanish  garrisons,  and  missions  of  the  Romish  chnicfa, 
scattered  through  the  wilderness  of  the  interior,  gathered 
around  thenx  a  few  miserable  Indian  proselytes,  whose 
spiritual   welfiire  was  generally  less  cared  fer  than  the 
benefit  their  labor  conferred  uprai  their  reverend  mooiton 
and  masters. 
vpM*^       11.  'These  missionary  establishments,  each  con:atfiBg 
^rmithmit-  of  a  massive  stone  foitreft  and  a  churoh,  tbe  latter  sor- 

[mSi'i mounted  with  enormous  l>ells  and  decorated  with  statues 

and  paintings,  presented  mora  t^e  appearance  of  fetidal 
castles  than  of  temples  for  religious  worship.  Tbe  mins 
of  some  of  these'  structures  still  reinain,  with  their  waBs 
almost  entire, — striking  nxmuments  of  the  past,  and  of 
the  sway  of  Catholicism  over  the  forests  of  Texas. 


„ ™».   (S«.M^.|    Th.*. 

!     f-rr  •'i-Ti  r  frnr  frrl  hi  Ihlninni     Ti-   "T 

obloDff  Inrlonm,  oobfi  ■  -        -      - 
ud  wtTjaautiA  br  i 
Uchiml  thn*  tetll.  .,     _.     .. 
wNn  put  «C  Um  ton,  eo  ttaa  li 

AnlonlgUiv.   p— ■-- 

ttOm  Bta  AUl , „.,, 

ttn  bIhIou-      ^hm,  fbPF  In  muhb**.   prrvai^  A* 
mud  RmbliiatfDa  or  chnRb  ukd  Summi.  tMi±  ■■■ 

t  ATKo^tU^,  (jmnniKV]  Iiiik.<i«-eladi.l  li  Id  *• 

invtbaS^w.    <SKlU|t,VfflDO  '"*' 

t  GfjUadj  ftnnarif  cmllvd  Ut  BoMti^  la  Wmutinill;  fir — ■-■'  —  ■*--  -*-* 
AatiHiki  Rinr,  nhont  20  ullst  fnna  th*  InUnRf '  - 
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The  estahlisbnieiit  formed  by  him  at  Matagorda  was  soon    16SY. 

' '  'iiter  broken  up  by  the  Indians. 


6.  > When  intelligence  of  La  Salle's  invasion  reaohed  i-  'SlSSi^ 
"Vfexico,  the  viceroy  held  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate   toespeithe 
'^  '"  »n  the  matter,  and  an  expedition  was  resolved  upon  to  oilcwJ^ 

cour  the  country,  and  hunt  out  the  French  if  any  were 
>  *  till  remaining.    ''Accordingly,  a  .suitable  force  Was  des*  '-^JJ^^ 
-•'  'atched   oomnaaoded  by  Captain  Alonzo  dcLeon,  who    Dtuon. 
'"'  rrived*  in  April,  1689,  at  the  site  of  La  Salle'^  fbrt,  which    «.  kvakn. 

.  "* '  3  found  deserted,  and  the  remains  of  one  of  the  French     1689. 
^    '^ssels  that  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  still  <  visible. 

c-  -  )e  }^on,  prompted  by  the  riimor  that  8ome,of  La  Salle's  JJ'^CJJJf 

•  -  mpanions  were  wandering  about  the  country  with  the 
.  - :  dians,  visited  the  tribe  of  the  Asimais,  who  received 
.    ^'"n  kindly,  but  he  could  -find  no  traces  of  the  fugitive 

. .'   enehmen.     *The  Spanish  commander  reciprocated  the  4  OHgtn^ 
1^'-  idness  of  the  Asimais,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  name  '^tSu.^ 
.^         **  Texas^  since  applied  to  the  country  they  inhabited, 
--.-•'•  ''i  which,  in  their  language,  signified  ^^ friends J-^ 

J'  :^'7'  *0n  the  return  of  De  Leon,  he  iif formed  the  viceroy  5:?2!f**^ 
,  .  ^-^  the  freedom  of  the  country  from  foreigners,  mentioned  ^u*""^ 
^- '  .'*  ;  amicable  disposition  of  the  Indians,  and  recommended  (Ac  Ftony.' 
.^. : ' '  establishment  of  missionary  posts  and  garrisons,  for 
.,^-  '♦■' purpose  of  (civilizing  the  natives,  and  preventing  the 

J ,.  I,  V  *  usion  of  Europeans.     *ln.«ccordance  with  this  recom-  ••  Jjj**  9m- 

^^^  '^^idation,  one  or  two  unimportant  missions^were  founded    menu  in 
^.  V  •  -'  '^'exas  in  the  year  1690,  and  two  years  later  a  small  set-     J^^' 


-T»#- 


^'lent  was  made  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  >> 


.  1 ->. .-        •  b.  See  Note 

"^  ..::^    'In  1699,  the  French,  under  Pe  Iberville,  having   „"SrtJiS'. 
.'.^^         led  a  few  settlements  in  southern  Louisiana,  assumed  7.  ThePrensh 
'J^^c^  inal  possession  of  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  jthe  Sf?SiSSS 
^'"rj-r'^ile   river  to  the  Bay  of  Matagorda.     •Some  years  'i^'^J.J*""* 
•|[J'.  -;>'  the  Spaniards  established  several  posts  in  the  vici-    s. Spanish 
\  '^  yX''^  of  the  French  settlement  at  Natchitoches,*  which  they  j^SuSiitSSva. 
'"'.  V:  :-'ted  to  consider  within  their  limits;  and  by  a  royal  "'li^ir'* 
•■  "^/.I-::^---"*  in  1718,  a  detachment  of  fif\y  light  infantry  was     1718. 
''■  ^..  ■.♦r»*ned  at  Bexar.     »The  French,  at  Natchitoches  soon  t.?**'"'?/* 
-  \.r:^'-'  attacked   the  neighbonng  SpanLsh    missions,   and  ^^J^ 
■^2^5*^^'^^  the  inhabitants  to  seek  a  temporary  retreat  at 
T;  but  the  French  were  soon  attacked  in  turn,  and 
^d  to  retire  beyond  the^Sabine. 
.  icsf^ii^-  "Although  thus  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  Texas,    ";J^^ 
:^V>'^'^  -;^^:^j^rench  did  not  abandon  thejr  claims  to  the  country,  (hebt^qpta 
-  \V-,n2'fii*.'^  1720  they  established  a  small  garrison  at  La  Salle's     ^S^n 
'.  \-.^tiK*nd  raised  there  the  arms  of  France  anew,  with  the 

-      r^.aJo"'- . . 

'''' '  ^  eoBFova?^  tchitofhes,  (pronouiiced  Natch-l-toeh,)  1b  In  LonisUius  on  Ihe  west  lidA  of  the  Bwt 
^^  in  thi*  nc^bout  200  milw  from  Ita  month.    It  wm  lettled  by  the  Fionch  about  the  yew  1717. 
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tiut.T»n.  dengn  of  leprasentiDg  the  cootinued  uaertian  oC  the  ligh 

"Yjgs      of  BovereiKoty.     But  this  post  never  «c<]iiired  any  impor- 

L  wum  tMMe,  and  was  aooa  abaadoiied.     'Id  1763  Fmice  ceded 

^g^Jjy    to  SpaiD  that  portjoo  of  Loui'siaaa  west  of  the  Miflwwpp 

^^*j™  River ;  and  the  conflicting  otuim  of  the  two  countriea  to 

fnKuiA    the  territory  of  Texas  were  for  a  tithe  settled ;  but  ia  the 

1600      7**^  1800,  Louisiana  .was  ceded  back*  to  Prance,  with 

«.SHp.nL- the  same  undefined  limits  that  it  had- when   previcwdy 

1808,     ceded  to  Spain.     'Three  yeara  later,  the  wine  tertitoty 

V  SHti. tm  of  Louisiana  was  ceded*  by  France  to  the  United  Stato^ 

ttmerumM-  by  which  latter  power  the  claim  to  Texas  was  still  for- 

aSu&aai.  malXy  ooDtinmed,  Trithout,  however,  any  attempt  to  ea- 

force  it. 

1810.         10.  'At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Mexican 

\fnSSa  reTOliition,  in  1810,  the  population  of  Texas  was-  sereral 

'^SaiS^  thousand   less  than  it  was  fifty  years  previous,  snd  tbe 

MajtrMifeff-  only  settlements  of  importiUice  were  those  of  San  Antooio 

""itM.  "  de  Bexar,*  Nacogdoches.f  and  La  Bshis,  or  Goliad4    ^ 

few  Spanish  garrisons,  and  miasiooaof  the  Romish  church, 

scattered  through  the  wilderness  of  the  interior,  gathered 

around  them  a  few  miserable  Indian  proselytes,  whose 

spiritual  welfare  was  generally  less  cared  fer  than  the 

benefit  their  labor  conferred  upon  their  rerereod  moniton 

and  masters. 

t£^ffSt       11-  "fhoM  missionary  estsblLshments,  each  conaatiiig 

o]|M>ir>w»-  of  a  massive  stone  foitrett  and  a  churob,  the  latter  sui- 

MfciMwi.    mounted  with  enormous  bells  and  decorated  with  statues 

and  paintings,  presented  more  tite  appearance  of  IcikU 

oostlea  than  of  temples  for  religious  worship.     The  ruins 

of  some  of  these'  structures  still  reinoin,  with  their  walls 

almost  entire, — striking  monuments  of  the  peat,  and  of 

the  sway  of  Catholicism  over  the  forests  of  Texa«. 


t  Natt^ttJk^i,  fprnbdUDnd  Kkk-fv-doBA.I  b  I 
JtsiB  put  of  Tcui,  on  II  bMDdi  ct  th>  liiw  Ifa 

t  GbHuiI,  Rmnui;  alM  La  Baliia.  la  bMOtiftill;  sllnMil  on  Uw  right  tank  at  m 
MDnto  Ntw,  sbont  SO  bHm  fnn  th*  iDtHHcttua  or  ih>  8u  Antoolp  wlita  tb*  So* 
L4iboBt«iiiJI*-y.W.ft(iB0i>vwi-    (So  lf4>  P' «H0 
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12.  'The  plundering  habils  of  the  rovifig  Comanches,*    ISM* 
and  other  tribes  on  the  northern  frontier,  limited  the  range   i.  opant$h 
of  missions  in  that  direction ;  and  the  policy  of  Spain,  JjSSJjj^ 
aiming  at  interposing  between  her  more  populous  Mexicjan  taianem^ 
provinces  and  the  republican  states  of  the  north,  a  wilder- 

ness  barrier,  studiously  guarded  against  the  introduction 
of  emigrants  in  numbers  sufficient  to  reclium  the  country 
from  the  native  Indieui.  *So  jealous  of  ft)reif  n  influence  ^  ^^'^^^J^ 
were  the  Spanish  authorities,  that  it  was  made  a  capital  eiMs. 
crime  for  a  foreigner  to  enter  the  Spanish  provinces  with- 
out a  license  fi-om  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  «uch  was  their 
dread  of  the  Anglo-Americans  in  particular,  that  it  Was  a 
favorite  ss;  :ng  of  a  captain-general  of  one  of  the  eastern 
Mexican  provinces,  that,' if  he  had  the  power,  he  would 
prevent  the  birds  from  flying  across  the  boundary  line 
between  Texas  dnd  the  United  States. 

13.  *Owing  to  these  circumstances,  Texas  remained  &  7*e««  Nrm 
almost  entii'ely   unknown   to  the  people  of  the  United  vmiZstatet 
States  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  revolu-  "^ '*'*«**»^** 
lion.     *During  the  year  1812,  Toledof  and  Gjuttierez,j:     i812. 
Mexican  officers  attached  to  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  «.  rteesTw- 
then  in  the. United  States,  devised  a  plan  for  inyadisg  the   ^SomL 
eastern  Mexican  provinces  by  the  aid  of  American  aux-  ^'^^^^^ 
iliaries.     Attracted  by  the  excitement  of  military  adven- 
ture,, ojbout  two  hundred  Americans,  mostly  the  sons  of 
respectable  planters  in  the  south-western  states,  led  by 
officers  Magee,  Kemper,  Locket,  Perry,  and  Ross,  and   w^penim 
joined  by  two  or  three  hundred  French,  Spaniards,  and   ^C^rfan^ 
Italians,  crossed  the  Sabine,§  routed  a  body  of  royalist   ^'f^S^ 
troops  near  Nacogdoches,  dnd  on  the  first  of  November  of       j^^ 
the  same  year  took  possession  of  the  fortified  town  of 

Goliad  without  resistance. 

14.  *Here  they  were  besieged  during  three  months  by   ^gv^ 
about  2000  Spaniards,  whose  repeated  assaults  were  sue-      ^*^^^ 


*  The  CoTrtianeheSj  still  firaod  in  Tvsu  in  conitdenble  numben,  occupied  mort  of  fbe  north- 
ern and  wMtem  portions  of  the  country.  They  are  a  nation  of  robbers,  cunning  and  decep- 
dTe,  mldom  engaging  in  war  where  there  Is  a  prospect  of  much  opposition,  but  committing 
their  depi«dataons  upon  the  weak  and  the  defcnoeleM,  whom  they  use  every  wile  to  betray 
by  prolfesslons  of  Mendship ; — deemlog  it  more  honorable  to  murder  a  man  in  his  sleep  than 
to  take  Um  in  open  combat.  They  violate  their  treaties  to  often  that  the  remark,—"  As 
faithlesB  as  a  Comanche  treaty,"  has  become  a  Mexican  adage.  They  have  learned  to  tame  the 
-wild  horses  of  tlie  prairie,  wtiioh  they  ride  with  the  ease  and  dexterity  of  Tartars.  They  are  a 
bardy,  temperate  race,— «Toiding  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  which  they  call  '^  fool^s  water."  Tliey 
Htc  hi  tents  made  of  buflhlo  skins.    Horse-racing  is  their  favorite  pastime. 

t  Don  JoK  Alvarex  de  Toledo. 

t  Don  Bernardo  Guttieres.  (Ooot-te-a-reth.) 

f  The  Sd^Mne  River  rises  in  tho  north-eastAn  part  of  Texas,  in  a  ftrtile  and  w«U-tlmberea 
country,  and,  after  flowing  in  a  B.E.  direction  abont  160  miles,  fimns,  during  the  remainder  of 
Ita  course,  the  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Before  entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
It  passes  through  Sabine  Lake,  which  is  About  SO  miles  long,  and  fh>m  one  to  seven  or  eight 
nUcflwide,  connected  with  the  Gulf  bv  a  narrow  inlet,  with  a  soft  mud  bar  at  the  entrance 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  Sabine  pasras  through  an  extended  and  tterile  piairlt.  It 
fti  navigable  60  or  70  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Sabine  Lake. 
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ANALYSIS,  cessfully  repeHed.     'On  the  tenth  of  February  fbUowmg, 

"TTTT"^  the  Americans  under  Kemper  sallied  out  and  mel  xke 

Feb  il'     enemy  on  the  open  plain,  although  outnumbered  Uy  them 

1.  The  be-    in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.     After  a  desperate  cooflict 

iafoHtf^  of  several  hours,  the  Spaniards  were  routfed  and  driven 

^?Sb?     from  the  field,  with  a  loss  of  three  or  four  hundred  in 

killed  and  wounded,  while  the  total  loss  of  the   Tictors 

Was  less  than  forty. 

«.  swwddtf.      15.  "On  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  towards  Bexar, 

ipaniards.   they  Were  attacked*  near  the  Salkdo  Greek*  and  defeated, 

m.Much».   ^i^j^  ^  result  similar  to  that  of  the  battle  of  Goliad  and 

with  a  farther  loss  of  their  military  stores,   and-  several 

'f  SS?«Mi  thousand   head  of  mules  and  horses.      'Resuniiag  his 

aaHmuuim  march,  Kemper  nrioved  on  to  Bexar,  and  denoand^  an 

Mtrvcpt.    unconditional  surrender  of  the  toH^n,    which  met  with 

k  ajmUi.    prompt  compliance.^     The  royalist  generals,  Salcedo  and 

Herrera,  and  twelve  other  Spaniards  of  distinction,  made 

a  formal  surrender ;  which  was  quickly  followed  by  the 

capitulation  of  al)  the  royalist  troops,  then   reduced  to 

4  AfMfflcn* height  hundred  men.     *The  latter* were  allowed  to  depart. 

tjlun.     but  the  former  were  condemned  to  death  by  a  Mexican 

junto  headed  by  Guttierez,  and  afterwards  massacred  in 

secret,'  in  order  to  conceal  their  fate  from  the  Americans. 

»  ww^oiwii  'Whtn  the  truth,  however,  became  known,  a  great  propor- 

from  tht  Mes-  tiou  of  the  Americans,  with  Kemper  at  their  head,  imme- 

oncauM.    jj^jgjy  abandoned  the  Mexican  service,  disgusted  with  a 

cause  stained  by  such  enormities. 

%.  Approat^nf      16.  *The  invadinff  force,  much  reduced  in  numbers  bv 

force.      the  withdrawal  of  Kemper  and  his  friends,  remained  inac- 

cJuneu.    ^iyg  j^j  Bexar  until  the  approach,"  in  June,  of  a  loyaliac 

1.  Advice  t)f  army  of  four  thousand  men.     'Suspicious  that  the  Mexi- 

OKmdonment  caus   Were  about  to  abandon  their  allies,  and  unite  with 

qftfuormw.  ^j^g  Spaniards,  Ross  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immedia^ 

retreat ;  but  the  majority  of  his  ofncers,  rejecting  the 

advice  of  their  superior,  determined,  at  every  risk,  to  ahukr 

the  issue  on  the  spot.     On  the  same  night.  Colonel  Ross 

deserting  his  men,  left  the  town  ;  and  early  on  the  fisUov- 

d.  June  17.    ing^  morning  Colonel  Perry  was  chosen  to  the  command. 

9.  AtumpteA      17.  "A  comn^unication  from  the  rovalist  eeneraL  Eli- 

sondo,  bemg  received,  givmg  the  Americans  perrmssioo  %^ 

retire   unmolested  from   Texas,  on  condition   that  thej 

would  deliver  up  Guttierez  and  the  other  Mexicans  who 

were  implicated  in  the  massacre  of  the  Spanish  prisoners. 

a  contemptuous  answer  was  returned,  and  all  capable  of 

bearing  arms,  both  Mexicans  and  Americans,  prepared 


*  TIm  SaUuiOf  a  naaU  but  WmiUAiI  8tte«m  which  Inmcs  Arom  a  spring  aboat  _  ^ 
north  firom  Bexar,  and  msses  within  three  inil^  east  of  that  place,  jouis  the  Saa 
tlrw  ahont  tUteen  miles  below  Bexar.  (See  Hap,  p.  62i.) 
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ibr  battle.   'Early  on  the  fbllowing  morning*  tliey  advanced    191d« 
against  the^nemy,  whom  they  found  celebrating  matins  on   ^  j^^  ^^ 
the  eaatem  bank  of  the  Alesan,  four  miles  west  from  Bexar,  i.  TJteBpan- 
In  the  conflict  which  ensued  the  Spaniards  were  routed,  a£i£i^ 
with  the  loss  of  their  baggage  and  artillery,  and  with  a     ^"^'^ 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 
fi>rce  brought  against  them. 

18.  'The  odium  that  fell  upon  Guttierez,  who  was  s-Jz«*MPa<ar 
deemed  the  prime  abettor  of  the  massacre  of  the  Spanish  and  appoint- 
prisoners  before  menticmed,  led  to  his  removal  from  the  roS^ro^ 
supreme  command  of  the  revolutionary  force  in  Texas^  ^SStrSohh 
and  to  the'  appointment  of  General  Toledo  in  his  place.  «*w«^n'J*»'<* 
•On  the  removal  of  Guttierez,  Kemper  returned  from  the  «  jKJJJ"  <«/' 
United  States,  and  took  post  at  Bexar  at  the  head  of  about  T^^tmhen 
four  hundred  Americans,  who,  with  seven  hundred  Mexi-  %^SSt 
cans  under  Manchaca,  a  bold,  but  rude  and  uneducated 

native  pfirtizan,  constituted  the  only  force  that  could  be 
brought  agdinst  a  royalist  army  of  several  thousand  men, 
already  advancing  under  the  command  of  Arredondo, 
captain-general  of  the  eastern  internal  provinces. 

19.  *At  the  head  of  his  small  force,  Toledo,  as  com-  auc-u. 
mander-in-chlef,  advanced  iigainst  the  enemy,  whom  he 
met  on  the  18th  of  August,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Medina.*  Kemper  and  Manchaca,  crossing  the 
stream,  pressed  on  with  their  Usual  intrepidity ;  the  enemy 
yielding  eround  and  retreating  in  cood  onler.  *In  this  »  nuirji^ 
manner  the  royalists  fell  back  three  miles,  when  a  vigor- 

ous  onset  caused  them  to  break  and  abandon  their  cannon. 
•Toledo,  fearinff  that  his  men  were  proceeding:  too  far, «.  owititf  «jf 
endeavored  to  call  them  from  the  pursuit ;  but  he  was   non^oea. 
opposed  by  the  fiery  valor  of  Kemper  and  Manchaca,  who 
issued  contrary  orders,  declaring  that  there  should  be  no 
retreat. 

20.  'The  pursuit,  therefore,  confintied,  until,  to  the  t.  ^>^^ 
surprise  of  the  Americans  and   Mexicans,   the    enemy  purmA,  and 
reached  their  intreochments,  where  half  their  army  hafl  ^^^SJo^- 
been  kept  in  reserve.  •  A  most  destructive  fire  was  now  ^'SJJiSt?' 
opened  by  the  entire  Spanish  force.     The  Mexicans  fled    "^^JST* 
at  the  first  volley,  and  the  Americans,  lefl  to  sustain  the 
contest  alone,  were  soon  beaten  batok,  with-  greatly  dimi- 
nished numbers,  and  finally  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 

flight.  The  Mexicans,  who  basely  deserted  their  standard 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  when  victory  might  still  have 
been  secured,  suffered  but  little  loss ;  but  nearly  all  the 

*  On  the  Presidio  road,  eight  or  nine  miloB  -#«0t  from  Beiar.  The  Mfidmn  River  enten  tti» 
San  Antonio  about  16  miles  below  Bexar.  (See  Map  )  li  b  a  handsoAie  stream  of  clear  water, 
about  80  feet  wide,  its  bed  lying  about  12  feet  below  the  sor&ce,  and  its  eurreat  flowing  aft  Ibe 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  It  hss  its  source  In  a  large  fountain,  in  an  extenaire  faUsf  of 
the  highlands,  about  80  miles  N.W.  from  Bexar. 
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ANALYSIS.  Americans  who  escaped  from  the  battle  field  were 
or  captured  in  their  flight  to.wards  LoiusiaQa*    Thus 
minated,  in  total  defeat  to  the  insurgents,  the  battle  of  libe 
Medina ;  and  with  it  was  suspendec^  during  the  fire  sob- 
sequent  yearn,  the 'Mexican   revolutionary   struggle  k 
Texas. 
1.  Conduct  tf     21.  'After  the  defeat  of  the  force  under  Toledo,  the 
statm     more  guarded  yi£:ilance  of  the  authorities  of  the  United 
contending  States^  acting  upon  principles  of  strict  neutrality  towaHs 
'Stoioa'    the  contendmg  parties  in'  Mexico,  prevented  expeditiow 
%caumtkai  on  a  large  scde  from  crossing  the  trontiers.     'Ajdventur- 
aoeinSS!^^  ers  in  small  parties,  however,  occasionally  viaked  Texas, 
^^<^   disseminating,  on  their  return,  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  its  climate,  soil,  and  natural  resouicces,  than  had  pre- 
viously be^n  obtamed ;   but  the  unsettled   slate  of  the 
country,  and  the  doubtful  result  of  the  Mexican  revola- 
r£^Sm^^^>    prev^ted  emigration,  and  it   was  not    unti]  tiie 
toioSxation.  achievemept  of  Mexican  independence,  in  1821,  that  any 
substantial  advances  were  made  towards  the  colooizatian 
of  Texas. 
3.  IgSSg^     22.  *In  the  meantime,  however,  the  ptiniSipal  bays  and 
menu  on  the  harbors  of  the  coast  had  been  explored,  and  some  temfKK 
raSw!     rary  establishments  had  been  made  where  fkMirishing  aet- 
J^J^JJUJgJ  tlements  have  since  been  formed.     *For  the  purpose  of 
«jJ2^A-    accommodating  privateers  sailing  under  the  Mexican  flig. 

the  agents  and  partisans  of  the  revplutionists  had 
aSMMap,  stations  at  Matagorda,*  Gralveston,*  and  other  pli 
^  ^*      most  of  which  became  piratical  establishments,  that 

eventually  broken  up  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States, 
s  jgioflt       23.  *lt  was  at  Gralvestpn,  then  containing  only  a  rode 
TrTb^   mud  fort  and  a  few  cabins,  that  Mina  passed  the  winter 
b.  sm.  p.  07.  ^^  1816  on  his  unfortunate  expedition^  against  MexieoL 
•.  nmjitteaf  *The  fate  of  the  small  band  of  Americana,  under  Colaael 
^SftmSi    Perry,  who  accompanied  Mina,  and  who  abandoned  the 
'  expedition  at  Soto  la  Marina,  deserves  to  be  meDtkned. 
^'tSSSy*    'Perry  had  served  in  the  army  o£  the  United  Stales ;  he 
was  with  Kemper  in  the  Texan  campaign  of  1813 ;  he 
had  a  hair-breadth  escape  at  the  battle  of  the  Medina,  and 
after  his  return,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

•  The  town  of  Gaheston  ia  Bltoftted  at  th«  noitheMMn  axtramltr  of-eal 
the  Moth  Bide  of  kbe  entnmee  Into  OalTeaton  Ba^r.    (See  IUp,j>.  669.)    Tike  ielaaA, 
defldtate  of  dmber,  with  the  ezoeptkm  «f  two  or  three  live  oalu  ninr  to  oeati*,  is 
mllai  in  length,  with  an  aTen«e  breadth'  of  three  or  Urar  milee.     It  rma  paralW 
eoaat,  and  Is  Bepaiated  trcm  the  main  land  b  j  a  aound  or  bay  ahoat  ftmr  milei  wid«.  aa 
tmx  to  elf ht  ftet  deep.    The  harbor  of  GalTteeton,  whJeh  Is  between  the  town  aad 
Idand  on  the  wert,  Is  epaeioiii  and  secure,  affording  firm  anehorege,  and  haa  a  | 
oTfktnnlStoaOftetof  water.    iVCieaii  XrioiMi  la  a  level,  san^y  tmet,  embcadaf 
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24.  'After  leaving  Mina,  as  befbre  mentioned,  he  at-    191T. 
tempted  to  return  to  the  United  States  through  Texas,  i,  mnmnk 
Harassed  by  royalist  troops  and  hostile  Indians,  the  small     'xSm^ 
but  intrepid  band  fought  their  way  to  Goliad,  near  the 

Bay  of  Matagorda.     ^Resolved  on  attacking  this  strong    s.  » de- 
position. Perry  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender,  but  tSfSSJ^^ 
while  the  Spanish  commandant  was  deliberating  on  the     *^*** 
sumnoons,  a  paity  of  two  hundred  royalist  cavalry  ap- 
peared.   *Encouragi^  by  this  reenibrcement,  the  garrison  J^^SSon^ 
sallied  out,  and  ia  the  bloody  contest  that  followed,  every  J^fHf^ 
man  of  the  Americans  was  killed    except  the  leader.   jtMnemu. 
Perry,  seeing  all  his  comrades  dead  or*  dying  around  hin^, 
retired  to  a  neighboring  tree,  and,  presenting  a  pistol  to 
his  head,  fell  by  his  own  l^uid,  rather  than  surrender  to 
the  foe. 

25.  *Two  years  after  the  fall  of  Perry,  General  Long,     1819. 
at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred  men  from  the  south-  A^''^ 
western  states,  altered  Texas,  €uid  joined  the  revolution-     aSo?^' 
ists  against  the  Spanish  authorities.     The  expedition,  how. 

ever,  proved  unfortunate,  and  disastrous  to  those  engaged  . 
in  it.     Although  Goliad  was  once  taken,  yet  Nacogdoches 
was  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Texas  were  driven  across  the  Sabine.     •Long  was  defeat-  ^^'J/^ 
ed  on  the  Brazos*  and  Trinityf  rivers,  and  finally,  by  the  >2niS/y  taken 
perfidy  of  the  Spanish  commandant  at  Bexar,  he  and  all    '"**'''*^ 
his  force,  then  amounting  to  180  men,  were  made  prison- 
ers and  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Mexico.     *Here  Lonir  •.  Dteth^ 
was  shot  by  a  soldier  as  he  was  passing  a  small  band  of  jtnairekoH 
the  military  on  guard.     His  noen  were  drafted  into  the    p^^iSm. 
Mexican  service,  but  were  finally  released  and  sent  home 
to  the   United  States,  through   the  interference  of  Mr. 
Poinsett,  the  American  envoy  .^: 

26.  ^To  complete  the  narrative  of  eventb  1.  Texas,  pre-    t  gjjjg 
vious  to  the  separation  of  Mexico  from  Spain,  it  is  requi-  •«///«  *»iito- 
site  to  notice  an  attempt  by  a  body  of  French  emigrants  *^ 
to  forrii  a  settlement  on  the  Trinity  River.     In  1817,  a 

«  The  Brazos  Rher^  which  enters  the  Gulf  about  50  mike  8.  W.  from  GalTestoa  Inlet,  b  a 
irfndlng  itreiun,  the  whole  extent  of  whkh  ia  snppomd  to  be  nearly  a  thousand  mMes.  (Bee 
Slap,  p.  620  and  Mi^,  p.  669- )  Its  waters  are  often  quite  red,  owing  to  an  earthy  deposit  of  fine 
red  clay.  They  are  also  salt,  or  brackish,— occasioned  by  one  of  its  branches  running  through 
«n  extendTe  sslt  rwlon  and  a  salt  lake.  When,  in  the  dry  season,  the  water  is  eraporatedjjan 
•xteiudTe  plain  in  tUs  salt  region,  ftr  in  the  interior,  is  eoTered  with  crystallised  salt.  The 
Bnaos  runs  through  a  rioh  country,  and  is  fHnged  with  raluable  timber  land.  Ite  banks,  to 
the  distance  of  200  miles  firom  its  month,  an  firom  20  to  40  ftet  in  d«pth,  and  are  seldom 
orerflowed.  ^ 

t  IHniiy  Jtiwr^  one  of  the  largest  risers  in  Texas,  rises  near  the  Red  RiTer,  In  its  great 
western  bend,  and  running  south-eastwardly  enters  the  north-eastern  exta«niity  of  Oalyestofi 
Bay.  (See  Map, p.  620 and  Hap,  p.  669.)  It  ts  generally  fh)m  60  to  80  yards  wide,  and  eight 
or  ten  l^t  deep,  with  a  rapid  current.  It  is  navigable  farther  than  any  other  river  in  Texas, 
liaTing  been  ascended,  by  steam  boats,  between  three  and  jbuz  hundred  miles.  Its  bcmks  are 
lined  with  the  choicest  land,  and  the-  best  of  timber. 

I  Footo's  account  of  General  Long's  expedition  difiers  somewhat  firom  the  abow.  We  hav« 
Mowed  Kennedy. 
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▲NALTM8.  number  of  French  officers,  soldiers,  and   laborers^  tfat 
'  leaders  of  whom  bad  been  obliged  to  lea?e  their  oountrf 

on  account  of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  restoring  Napo- 
leon to  power  a^r  his  retuni  from  Elba,  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  in  Alabama, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them  on  terms  almost  equiva- 
lent to  a  gift. 

27.  ^Dissatisfied)  however,  with  their  situation  in  Ala- 
bama, a  part  of  the  company,  with  Generals  Lallemand^ 


1.  Tlhiyr»- 
to 


A.  (R«fo.)  mj^  Rigaud*  at  their  head,  removed  to  Texas  in  the  win- 
ter of  1818^  and  north  of  the  Bay  of  GalTeston,  on  Tri- 
nity  River,  selected  a  spot  for  a  settlenfent,  to  which  tbej 

2.  Theifon  gave  the  name  of  Champ  d'Asile.'f     'But  scarcely  had 

am  country  Lallemand  began  to  fortify  his  post,  to  prescribe  legula- 
^SJHk     tionsj  and  to  invite  other  emigrants,  when  he  was  io£>niied 

•"t^oruiM.  Yyy  the  Spanish  authorities  that  he  must  abaDdon  the  set- 
tlement or  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Ferdinand. 
Unable  to  resist  the  force  sent  against  it,  the  little  odoiiy 
was  disbanded,  and  the  unfortunate  setders  were  diireD 
in  poverty  from  the  country. 


CHAPTER  n. 


atthfMtof 
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EVENTS  FROM  THE  TfME  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE,  TO  THE  TIME  OP 
THE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF 

TEXAS. 

[1821  TO  1836.] 


4.  Treaty  «^ 
isia. 

b.  See  p.  471. 


5  CoUmtxa' 

tkm  cfTesoM 

Jmooredby 

Mexico. 


1.  *We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  the 
Mexican  revolution,  when  the  power  of  Spain  received  its 
final  overUirow  in  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  when  Texas 
began  to  emerge  from  that  obscurity  in  which  she  had  ■> 
long  been  retained  by  Spanish  indolence  and  jealousy. 
*The  treaty  of  1819, »»  by  which  Spain  ceded  the  Floridis 
to  the  United  States,  established  the  Sabine  River  as  the 
western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  and  thus  gave  to  Mexica 
on  the  achievement  of  her  independence,  an  undisputed 
claim  to  the  entlrd  province  of  Texas.  *  Anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  settlement  of  the  country,  the  Mexican  govern, 
ment  adopted  the  most  liberal  system  of  colonization :  and 
emigrants  in  large  numbers,   mostly  from  the   United 


*  Foote  nyg  General  SoBeman^  probably  *  tTpocnphkel  error. 
f  Pronooneed  shawmg  da-seU^  and  a^Ufjmg    lifeetiUj,  ttie  FUld  of  tko 
"  riaoe  of  Beftige.*' 
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States,  began  to  flow  into  Texas,  the  most  fertile  of  the    ISd^. 
Mexican  pro^nces. 


2.  *Tbe  leading   pioneer  in  Texan  colonization  was   i     . 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  whose  father,  Moses  Austin,  a  native   hS/utAer. 
of  Durham  in  Connecticut,  visited  Bexar  as  early  as  1820, 
and  early  in  the  following  year  obtained  from  the  govern-     1821* 
inent  permission  to  plant  a  colony  in  Texas.     *As  Moses  »  TJuf^wid- 
Austin  died  soon  after  the  success  of  his  application  had   itf^^ 
been  communicated  to.  him,  his  son  Stephen,  in  obedience    ''* 
to  his  father's  last  injunction,  prosecuted  the  enterprise 
with  vigor,  and  proceeding  immediately  to  Texas,  selected 
a  site  for  a  colony  between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado.* 
Such  was  the  enterprise  of  Austin,  that  althpugh  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  emigrants,  before 
the  close  of  the  year  the  hum  of  industry  in  the  new  set- 
tlement broke  the  silence  of  the  wilderness. 


3.  *As  the  grant  to  Moses  Austin  had  been  made  by  the  s.  Cu^brmm' 
Spanish  authorities  of  Mexico,  it  became  necessary,  on  ttn'tgrmSi 
the  change  of  government  soon  after,  to  have  the  grant 
confirmed ;  and  Austin  was  obliged  to  leave  his  colony 

and  proceed  to  the  city  of  Mexico  for  that  purpose.      Af-     1823. 
ter  much  delay  the  confirmation  was  obtained,  £rst,*    ••p«i>-^ 
from  the  government  under  {turbide,  and  afterwards,'  on  .  ^-tSJ)*** 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment.    *In  consequence,  however,  of  Austin's  lon^  deten-  «.  suwaten 
tion  in  Mexico,  he  found  his  settlement  nearly  broken  up  MmS^ia 
on  his  return.     Many  of  the  early  emigrants  had  returned  ^^iSS£^ 
to  the  United  States,  and  others,  who  had  commenced  their 
journey  for  the  colony,  doubtful  of  the  confirmation  of 
Austin's  grant,  had  .  stopped .  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Nacog- 
doches, or  on  the  Trinity  River ;  and,  in  this  desultory 
manner,  had  commenced  the  settlement  of  those  districts. 
^But  after  Austin's  retuin,  the  affairs  of  the  colony  re-  ^SoMolSy? 
vived ;  and  such  was  its  prosperity,  that  in  twelve  years    «*•  "*•*•► 
from  its  first  settlement,  it  embraced  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants. 

4.  'In  May,  1824,  a  decree  of  the  Mexican  govern-     J ®*^^ 
ment  was  issued,  declaring  that  Texas  should  be  provis-    amtestd  n 
ionally  annexed  to  the  province  of  Coahuil a,  until  its  popu-  j  ji„g^u^ 
lation  and  resources  should  be  sufiicient  to  form  a  sepa-  t^JJJ/fJS* 
rate  state,  when  the  connexion  should  be  dissolved.     ^In  farmaiumef 
accordance  with  thi&^ecree,  in  the  month  of  August,  1824^    utnuim. 


•  The  Qdomdo  Rmr,  ttie  second  in  sbe  within  ttie  boundaries  of  Texas,  enters  the  Bnr 
of  Mategorda  firom  the  north,  by  two  oatlets  which  are  about  two  miles  anart.  (flee  Map,  p.  QV 
and  Map,  p.  644.)  The  banks  an  steep  and  are  seldom  oferfloisBd.  Aooat  60  miles  aboTS 
AnaUn  an  the  great  Mis  of  ttie  Colorado-*  saccession  of  cascades  extending  abont  100 
yafds,  and  embracing,  in  all,  a  perpendicular  height  oT^boat  106  feet.  Above  the  lUU  the 
liTes  flows  with  undiminished  site  and  uninterrupted  current  to  the  distance  of  200  miles  ^ 
In  these  charsetexistioii  resembling  ttie  Brasos.  During  the  dry  season  the  srtnfi  deptk 
or  the  Oolondo  is  fttn  six  to  eli^t  tak 
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ANALYSIS,  the  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  vas  assemUed, 
'  and  the  two  provinces,  then  first  united,  beeame  one  of 
the  states  of  the  Mexican  Republic  ;  although  the  stale 
eonstitution  was  not  framed  and  sanctikmed  until  Man^ 
1827. 
1825.         5.  'On  the  24th  of  March,  1825,  a  state  eolonizatian 
\i£if!!!^  I&v  ^^  passed,  under  which  grants  in  Texas  were  made 
^^"^xSlm^  ^^  numerous  empresarhs,  or  contractors,  the  greater  nran- 
1.  jmfortanot  heft  bf  whom  wcFB  from  the  United  States.     'As  most  of 
£lJ^Mf  Texas,  with  the  exception  of  Austin's  first  oolooy,  has 
'^'       been  settled,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  law,  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  law  may  be  interesting,  and  may 
correct  some  of  the  mistakes  that  have  existed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rights  of  the  emptesarios  or  contractors, 
t  '^t^      6.  'By  the  law  of  1825,  the  governor  of  the  stale  w«s 
tei^V  authorized  to  contract  with  persons,  called  empresarios, 
•to  settle  a  certain  number  of  families  within  specified 
limits,  within  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  contract.    To 
aflford  ample  choice  to  settlers,  a  specified  tract,  greatly 
exceeding  that  expected  to  be  settled,  and  usualfy  ooo- 
taining  several  millions  of  acres,  was  temporarily  set  off  to 
the  empresario ;  within  the  limits  of  which  the  oooteib 
plated  settlement  was  to  be  made. 
«•  '^^'^J^      7,  *For  every  hundred  families  introduced  by  the  em- 
otemtpraa-  presario,  he^  was  to  receive,  as  a  reward  or  premium,  about 
Miien.     23,000  acres ;  although  the  whple  thus  granted  to  him  was 
not  to-  exceed  what  might  be  regularly  allowed  for  the  set- 
tlement  of  eight  hundred  fanrilies.     To*each  family  thus 
introduced  the  law  granted  a  league  of  land,  or  about 
4,428  acres ; — ^to  single  njen  a  tjuarter  of  a  league, — to 
be  increased  to  a  full  league  wnen  they  should  marry,  and 
to  a  league  and  a  quarter  should  they  marry  native  Nexi- 
t-  JJlS?*^  cans.     •The  entire  cost,  including  surveys,  titles,  &c.. 
theteaisn.  lor  a  league  of  land  obtained  in  this  manner,  amounted 

to  little  more  than  four  cents  per  acre. 

r  ^*7tot£      ®*  'Under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  empresa- 

iSSeqfttM    rios  received  a  Aill  title  to  all  the  lands  included  witldn 

'l^m tmd  ^^  liroits  of  their  " grants,"  large  quantities  of  " Texan 

•crip"      land  scrip"  have  been  bought  and  sold  in  the  United  States, 

when  such  "  scrip"  was -utterly  worthless,  and  never  had 

T.  timtmutif  any  value  in  Texas.    *AI1  that  the  law  allowed  the  empre- 

^rSXrl^r  sario  was  a  regulated  proportion  of  "  premium  land"  in 

return  for  his  expenses  and  trouble,  and  after  this  bad 

been  set  apart  to  him,  and  the  emigrants  had  obtained 

their  portions,  the  residue  included  within  the  bounds  of 

the  grant  remained  a  portion  of  the  public  domain ;  and 

he  who  disposed  of  any  part  of  it  by  direct  contract,  or  by 

the  sale  of  ^*  scrips"  was  guihy  of  fraud. 
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9.  'In   all  the  oontracts  granted  to  tile  etnpresaiios,    19M* 
articles  were  included  expressly  sttipulating  that  the  set-  |  oomunom 
tiers  should  be  certified  Roman  Catholics;  and  ^^^QUt  a  .^«jf<MM« 
certificate  to  this  effect  from  the  authorities  of  the  place  <ifsiJmuitn. 
where  the  individual  designed  to  settle,  no  title  to  land 

could  be  given.     "This  law,  however,  so  totally  at  van-   ^fJJJJJJ* 
ance  with  the  interests  of  the  empresarios,  was  unscrupu- 
lously evaded ;  and  the  required  certificate,  which  was 
ccMisidered  as  a  matter  of  mere  form,  was  invariably  given 
by  the  Mexican  magistrate  without  hesitation.    'Accord-  \£jf"^ 
ins  to  law,  the  empresario  was  •  also  bound  to  establish  Me  empiSi 
schools  for  instruction  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  to     <^5S. 
promote  the  erection  of  places  of  Catholic  wondiip;  ye*  «*••«•*•♦♦ 
these  requirements  were  little  attended  to. 

10.  ^The  empresario  ^one  was  to  judge  of  the  qualifi-  tJ^!^^ 
cations  of  those  who  wished  to  settle  within  his  grant,  and'     'S*^ 
he  was  considered  responsible  for  their  good'  charactisr,  ««rraHit,f« 
being  bound  neither  to  introduce  nor  sunbr  to  remain  in' 

his  colony,  criminals,  vagrants,  or  men  of  bad  conduct  ox* 

repute.     *The  idea,  entertained  by  som6,  that  the  early  s.  ^rmmm 

colonists  of  Texas  were  chiefly  criminal  outcasts  f»om  the  ^vcATdC. 

neighboring  territories,  and  that  such  weit»  encouraged  to  ^JSHiSiSlt 

settle  there,  is  wholly  erroneous.    Although  fugitives  from 

justice  sometimes  sought  shelter  thel«,  as  in  all  new  ooim- 

tries  arrests  are  difficult  and  escape  comparatively  ea^, 

yet  measures  were  adopted,  both  by  the  government  of  the 

state  and  by  the  empresarios  also,  to  Shield  Texas  fW>m 

the  intrusions  of  foreign  delinquents. 

11.  *With  the  exception  of  Indian'  troubles,  no  events  %SSSSSP^ 
occurred  to  interrupt  the  quiet  of  the  settlements  in  Texas      mmm. 
until  1826,  when  an  attempt  was  made  in*  the  vicinity  of     1826. 
Nacogdoches  to  throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  and  establish' 

a  republic  by  the  name  of  Fredonia.  'This  outbreak  ori*  L^JgjJ^ 
ginated,  principally,  in  difficulties  Wiih  the  local  Mexican  wonuot. 
officers,  and  in  the  discontents  qf  a  few  indivkluals,  who 
had  either  been  unsuccessful  in  their  applications  fof 
grants  of  land,  or  whose  contracts  had  been*  annulled*  by 
the  government,  and,  as  the  latter  asserted,  for  an  igziorant 
or  wilful  perversion  of  the  law. 

12.  'Besides  the  expecteii  co-operation  of  the  Texan  ^JUSfS^ 
settlements  generally,  the  revolutionists  had  entered  into     SSmivMw 
an  alliance*  with  the  agents  of  a  band  of  Cherokees  who  ■•  dm.  ». 
had  settled  within  the  limits  of  Texas ;  and  hopes  were 
entertained  of  efibctual  aid  by  auxiliaries  from  the  United     1827. 
States.     'In  the  first  skirmish,^  with  a  small  body  of  gov-  ^^^ 
emment  troops,  the  insurgents  were  successful ;  but  the   fJJJj^JJJ. 
Cherokees,  upon  whom  much  reliaiy^e  had  been  placed;  ^SSL 
were  inducedf  to  turn  against  (heir  allies,  whose  agent»*      mm^ 
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AXALTBM.  they  murdered  ;  and  the  emissary  sent  to  arouse  the  oolo- 
nists  cm  the  Brazos  was  arrested  by  Austin  himself  who 
was  averse  to  the  project  of  the  Fredonians.  A  force  of 
three  hundred  men,  despatched  by  the  govenunent  Id 
quell  the  insurrection,  was  joined,  on  its  march,  by  Ai]s> 
tin  and  a  considerable  body  of  his  colonists ;  but  before  it 

jaa.       reached  Nacogdoches,  the  ''  Fredonian  war^'  had  already 
terminated  by  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents. 
1.  ^2^jf       13*  'This  insurrection,  although  disapproved  by  a  large 

tktn.       portion  of  the  Texan  colonists^  had  the  effect  of  shaking 


the  con/idence  of  the  Mexican  government  in  all  the 

rican  emigrants,  and  led  to  a  gradual  .change  of  policy 

^AjMhMM   towards  them.     'Under  the  various  pretences  of  convey- 

muMMed  ing  despatches,  transporting  specie,  securing  the  revenue, 

*•  r«*fl».    ^y  guaitiing  the  frontier,  troops  were  sent  into  Texas, — at 

first  in  small  companies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  men  in 

each,  and  at  considerable  intervals ;  but  these,  instead  of 

being  recalled^  were  posted  in  different  garrisons,  until,  in 

183^  the  number  thus  introduced  amounted  to  more  than 

ti^uLu  thirteen  hundred.     "There  were,  however,  doubtless,  other 


gajw^fci  causes  that  conspired  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the 
thsMa^  jealousy  of  Mexico^  and  alarm  her  for  the  eventual  secii- 
*"~"      rity  of  Texas. 

wSSioffS      ^^'  ^'^^^  ^^  American  minister^   accredited  to.  the 
^^Sistatm  Mexican  ^public,  was  furnished^  with  ipstriictions,  show- 
JuiJ^'  ing  that  his  government,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of 
a.  l^ptjfak-  ^®^^>  ^^^  cherished  the  hope  of  extending  its  national 
Mu.       jurisdiction,  at  some  future  day,  to  the  banks  of  the  Bio 
a£^S  m!S:  Grande.     In  1827,  the  envoy  of  the  United  States  was 
''nji*'    authorized  to  o^r  the  Mexican  government  one  millioo 
of  dollars  fbr  the  proposed  boundary  ;  and  among  the  ood> 
siderations  that  were  thought  likely  to  influence  Mexico 
in  acceding  to  the  proposal,  were,  the  apparently  small 
value  placed  upon  Texas,  and  the  difierences  of  hafaiis, 
feelings,  and  religion,  that  would  necessarily  arise  be- 
tween the  M^ican  population  and  the  Anglo- American 
settlers  of  Te^^as^  which  would  doubtless  lead  to  unpleasant 
2329.     misui^erstandings,  and  eventually,  to  serious  collisions. 
•.  Tkepntpih      15.  *Two  years  later,  during  the  first  year  of  Crenerd 
1mmi£3&  Jackson's  presidency,^  fresh  instructions  were  issued'  to 
c  ^^vu  *^®  American  envoy,  who  was  authorized  ''  to  go  as  high 
Bum,  siw.of  as  five  millions"  for  a  boundary  between  the  highlands  of 
Aiw  fls.     the  Nueces*  and  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  the  inducement  lo 


•  IIm  Ihueet  Rher  liset  in  tlM  G^adalape  mounlaliu,  abost  210  ndtes  JX.  W. 
and  mmiiiig  in  ft  8.  E.  direction  «nten  the  b«orf  of  Moeeee  and  OorpoB  Chzisli, 
mllea  nntii  of  the  nonth  of  the  Bio  Qnnda.    It  Iv  ft  heftoliftil,  deep,  nanov,  tai. 
til  awn,  with  Bteep  banks,  and  it  naTlgable  i>r  flDatl  boats  about  40  mike  from  its  ma 
and  with  scNne  improTcment  the  nati^Ktio]^  may  (e  eztBodsd  mueh  fltzthar.    (See  Map,  p. 
anl  Hap.  p.6M.> 
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make  this  offer  was  stated  to  be  "  a  deep  oooyiction  of  the    1899* 
real  necessity  of  the  proposed  acquisition,  not  only  as  a  ' 

guard  for  the  western  frontiers  and  the, protection  of  New 
Orleans,  but  also  to  secure  forever^  to  the  inhabitants  <^ 
the  valley  of  th^  Mississippi,  the  undisputed  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  that  river." 

16.  ^None  of  these  proposals,   however,   found  favor    i.  Aueni 
with  the   Mexican  government,   whose   altered    feelings   t^S!^ 
towards  the  Anglo-American  settlers  of  Texas,  and  in-   fSmSlo' 
creasing  jealousy  of  the  United  States,  were  Exhibited  by  SlSJSiSi. 
a  decree  of  the  Mexican  president  Bustamente,  dated  the 

sixth  of  April,  1830.     'The  law  promulgated  by  that  de-  1830. 

cree,.  and  evidently  directed   against  Texas,  suspended  ^J*i^ 

many  contracts  of  colonization  already  made,  and  virtu-  nfuieitogt- 

ally  prohibited  the  entrance  of  foreigners  from  the  United  ^jSmiTum. 
States, 'Under  any  pretext  whatever,  unless  furnished  with 
Mexican  passports. 

17.  'This  unforeseen  and  rigorous  enactment  subjected  •  J^^^ 
the  emigrants  to  great  injury  and  loss.     Many,  already  T^ntmt- 
settled,  were  deiiied  titles  to  laAd ;  and  others,  who  had  '^^"^ 
abandoned  their  homes  in  the  United  States,  were  ordered, 

on  their  arrival,  to  leave  the  country ; — being  the  first 
intimation    they  received  of  the  existence  of  ihe  law. 
^Measures  were  also  taken  to  induce  Mexican  families  to  \^^SSSJ^ 
settle  in  the  n^w  territories,  in  the  hope  of  counterbalanc-  Jj^SSlL, 
ing,  by  their  influence,  the  evils  apprehended  from  too 
large  a  mixture  of  foreign  population.     *At  the  same  time  -J^JS^JJJ^ 
additions  were  made  to  the  garrisons  of  Texas,  and  citil  martial  imf, 
authority  began  to  be  superseded  by  martial  law. 

18.  "Encouraged  by  the  general  government,  the  com-  Jj^^^ggJ 
mandants  of  these  garrisons,  illegally  taking  into  their  eanqffiean, 
own  hands  the  execution  of  the  law  of  April,  1830,  began 

to  commit  violent  and  arbitrary  acts,  in  c(Hitravention  of 
the  state  authorities ;  and  even  ventured  to  infringe  upon 
the  personal  liberties  of  the  settlers.     ^In  1831,  Colonel     1831. 
Bradbum,  commandant  of  the  military  post  at  Anahuac,*  ^^^SSi^ 
arrested  and  imprisoned  the  state  commissioner  of  Coa-  ^JJ^^J^J" 
huila  and  Texas,  who  was  actins  under  a  commission  from  siaugovmk- 
the  governor,  authorizing  him  to  put  the  settlers  on  the 
the  Trinity  River  in  possession  of  their  lands.     He  also 
abolished,  by  a  laconic  military  order,  the; legally  organ- 
ized municipality  of  the  town  of  Liberty ,f  on  the  Trinity 
River,  and  established  another  at  Anahuac,  without  either 
the  sanction  or  the  knowledge  of  the  state  government. 


•  AmoMmoc  Ib  on  the  eMt  dde  of  OidiMloii  Bay,  md  on  Om  iottth  dtto  of  Um  moaOi  «l 
Tortla  Creek.    (See  Ifmp,  p.  650.) 

t  The  town  of  Liberty  to  on  the  eeat  bulk  of  Trinity  Birer,  ftbout  tirelTO  mllet  abofv  Hi 
•ntrance  into  6alT«ttoin  Bt^.   (See  Mip,  p.  6G01) 
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ANALY8I8.      19.  ^Emboldened  by  the  impunity  which  attended  1 1 
1832      ^^0^6°^  <^<^  unconstitutional  proceedings,  he  next  arrest  i 
urnvrimm-  ^^^  imprisoned  at  Anahuac  several  respectable  citizei 
JSSgM9t    ^^^  ^^  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  him  ;  oni)  ( 
'^'•«*«««»-    whom  was  the  gallant  Travis,  afterwards  distinguish)) 
I.  Tkairf'  for  his  spirited  defence  of  the  Alamo.     'Incensed  by  thii 
mamM     lawless  ucts,  the  colonists,  assembling   to  the  number  • 
a.  JuM.     150  men,  headed  by  John  Austin,  respectfully  applied  I 
the  release  of  the  prisoners. 
B.  T^^rmru      20.  'Receiving  a  refusal,  they  threatened  to  reduce  i 
med:  dtda-  garrison ;  whereupon  the  commandant,  ordering  the  pi 
jSmSOmi  oners  to  be  piniohed  to  the  ground,  declared  that  the  ii 
shot  fired  by  the  colonists  should  be  the. signal  of  tl 
4  Drmfti.    fate.     ^Travis,  hearing  this,  called  on  his  friends  to  li 
and  not  regard  his  life,  as  he  would  rather  die  a  thousi 
deaths  than  permit  the  oppressor  to  remain  unpunisi: 
^-fJ^SSLu  *^^  reply  to  Bradbum's  menace,  the  colonists  vowed   i 
if  he  dared  to  execute  it,  the  crime  and  its  retribu 
should  be  written  on  the  walls  of  the  fort  with  his 
blood. 
•jrenmtif       21.  'After  a  few  shots  had  been  fired,  however,  tc! 
***"*'"**^'  of  adjustment  were  proposed  and  accepted ;  by  whic> 
commandant  agreed  to  release  the  prisoners,  on   oonii 
that  the  colonists  should  previously  retire  six  miles 
^'JD^iS'*'^  the  fort.     ^But  no  sooner  had  the  latter  withdrawn,  n 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  procure  some 
tional  military  stores,  Bradbum  retracted  his  a^reei 
B.  netafMinc-  and  bade  defiance  to  the  colonists.     'Leaving    his 
*te^Sb**  Austin  then  went  to  Velasco*  in  quest  <rf  artillery 
™*"*'      fearing 'that  Ugartechea,  the  officer  in  command  f 
place,  would,* in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Bradbuf 
tack  the  colonists  on  the  Brazos  during  his   absenf 
decided  on  dislodging  hitoi  before  he  rejoined  his  i 
at  Anahuac. 
'juea.         ^*  'Accordingly,  with  a  party  of  112  men,  the 
^aSSSif  was  made  early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  o( 
Until  dfl^  dawned'  the  Texans  fought  at  great  di^ 
tage,  as  they  were  directed  in  their  fire  only  by  tb 
of  the  ffuns  from  the  fort ;  but  with  the  return  o 
their   skill  as  marksmen  operated   with    deadly 
i^crfnot^f  Every  Mexican  who  showed  his  head  above  the  ^ 
*^^**^   the  fort  was  shot;  the  cannon  was  repeatedly  ei 
and  the  hands  that  successively  held  the  lighted 
without  exposing  the  rest  of  the  body,  were  shattf 
the  rifle,  with  the  precision  of  expert  pistol  practice 
at  last,  Ugartechea,  unable  to  man  the  bastion  „ 


•  fifajwtofttowiionttaaorthiMtof ••••'^•'thsfcMOi.   0mU$p^p^ 


/^ 
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"'  ^  terrified  mercenaries,  ascended  it  hiniself,  and  directed  the    IStt. 

->  gun.     The  Texans,  however,  admiring  his  gallant  bearing  "Zj^] 

as  a  soldier,  abstained  from  firing  ;  a  parley  ensued,  and 


•  i>% 


-  •*, 


"^'*  ^ 


the  fort  was  surrendered.     'In  this  affair,  eleven  Texans  i*  Th»umm 
ivere  killed,  and  fifty-two  wounded,  twelve  of  them  mor.      jMny. 
tally.     Of  the  125  Mexicans  who  composed  the  garrison, 
about  one  half  were  killed,  and  seventeen  lost  their  hands 
by  rifle  shots.* 

23.  *  After  the  fall  of  Yelasoo,  Austin  conveyed  the  s.  £MM*itaf 
cannon  to  the  force  assembled  at  Turtle  Bayou,f  for  the'^^M^^^JET 
siege  of  Anahuac ;  hut  before  his  arrival  the  object  of  the  ^^^tSSSSo^ 
colonists  had  been  accomplished.     Piedras,  the  command- 
ant at  Nacogdoches,  had  startled  with  a  force  for  the  relief 
of  Anahuac  j  but,  on  his  march,  he  was  intercepted  by 
the  Texans,  and  obliged  to  capitulate.     In  consideration 
of  being  permitted  to  return  unmolested  to  Nacogdoches, 
he  engaged,  as  the  superior  in  command,  to  release  the 
prisoners  at  Anahuac,  and  to  bring  Bradbum  to  trial. 
c       *The  latter,  however,  escaped  from  the  fort,  find  fled  to  t.  Braakmn** 
»---'^^         New  Orleans.  *~'*- 

^^  ,4^  24.  ^During  these  events,  the  revolution  in  Mexico  was  4.  rht  r^vo- 

progressing,  which  resulted  in  {he  overthrow  of  Busta-  jSSS5>*af 
mente,  and  the  restoration  of  the  federal  constitution,  ^^vtrtad. 
which  had  been  subverted  by  hite.     'Santa  Anna,  who  was    s.  G^narai 


L  J- 


^T   t 


"^  i, 


■t<-     .-^> 


J 


■^l  ,^     at  the  head  of  the  movement  against  Bustamente^  suppos-   ^pmf 


f. 


««     ing  that  the  object  off  the>  Texans  was  a  separation  from 


.,^     Me^co,  sent  against  them  a  fleet  of  five  vessels  and  four 
.  "!,»     hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Mexia,^: 
^  '^Z'-'    who  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Brazos  on  the. 16th  of     J«iyi«- 


V''* 


.'*; 
.1^" 


^  July.     "Influenced  by  the  representations  of  the  colonists,  •lSSJAJJ 

.'^  ^-'  ^ ':  ly  however,  who  gave  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  demre  to  wuhoraw 

^\  -y '^'*^^V  ^  sustain  the  constitution  and  the  laws  according  to  the        ''*^'*' 

.,  ,^  t:^.  "*  \  principles  of  the  federal  republican  party  headed  by  Santa 

''  "^ '^i^sf  ^'  Anna,  General  Mexia  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  troops, 

J  ^  " "         ,  taking  with  him  the  garrison  of  the  disn^ntled  fort  at  Ve- 

^HTi"'^'^  lasco.     *The  other  garnsons  were  at  the  same  time  with-  y-fi^jjtoj 

*  '^V5i  ^^If'  drawn,  and  in  August,  1832,  Texas  was  free  from  mili-    Aug.,vu% 

*  '"^t:^  ^  ^,  tary  domination  and  internal  strife. 

r''^^,V'j'.*y'-  25.  "In  October,  of  the  s&me  year,  a  convention  of  the       Oct 

\  ir'^^^V  people  of  Texas  assembled  at  San  Felipe,§  for  the  pur-  S^gSSfSSSK 

'  X-^  ^^  the^  poSe  of  framing  a  memorial  to  the  supreme  government,  (Faicepa.) 

•  t-iW^^^  — • ~ ' 

*  '^  ^/itrhted  M  *  1°  Footo'8  "  Texas  and  the  Texans.*'  the  Texan  loBi  k  stated  a(t  7  UUed  and  37  woondad : 

, yn^Lii^  ^j^^  ^  ^^  Mexicans  at  85  kUled  and  16  wonnded. 

..  tere  sJiattBlf  f  TurtU  Eayau^  or  Turtle  Creek,  enters  QalTeeton  Bay  firam  the  east,  a  short  dlataaea 

'  ^oractice't  ^-^  '^'*™  ^^  mouth  of  Trinity  AlTer.    (See  l|a]»,  p.  668.) 

y'r  _^       /.  •  t  The  same  who  afterwards  ftnight  against  Santa  Anna,  and  who  invaded  Mexico  In  1886 

1.  ifSSt/ao  wm  and  also  in  1888,  at  which  latter  time  he  was  taken  prisoner  a«d  shot.    (See  pp.  0D7  and  809.) 

^__^_  ^  San  Ffltpe.  or  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  is  a  town  on  Uie  west  hank  of  the  BrasM  Rirer, 
abonfe  60  miles  N.W,  fhwn  the  head  of  QalTSSton  Bay. 


{itfMtp,p.G600        course  of  the  BItvt.    (See  Map,  p.  (QO  ) 


li  is  160  mika  firom  the  Oulf,  by  ttit 
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AXALTSis.  they  murdered  ;  and  the  emissary  sent  to  arouae  the  ook>- 
nists  on  the  Brazos  was  arrested  by  Austin  himself^  vho 
was  averse  to  the  project  of  the  Fredonians.  A  force  of 
three  hundred  men,  despatched  by  the  govemment  to 
quell  the  insurrection,  was  joined,  on  its  march,  by  Aus- 
tin and  a  considerable  body  of  his  colonists ;  but  beibre  it 

jaa.       reached  Nacogdoches,  the  *'  Fredonian  war''  had  already 
terminated  by  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents. 
1.  ^JJ^^T       13.  'This  insurrection,  although  disapproved  by  a  large 

tton.       portion  of  the  Texan  colonists,  had  the  effect  of  shaking 


the  coi^dence  of  the  Mexican  govemment  in  all  the 

rican  emigrants,  and  led  to  a  gradual  .change  of  policy 

^AMtaMM   towards  them.     'Under  the  various  pretences  of  convey- 

muMi»h$d  ing  despatches,  transporting  specie,  securing  the  revenue, 

*•  2*«B«.    ^^  guarding  the  frontier,  troops  were  sent  into  Texas, — at 

first  in  si^all  .companies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  men  in 

each,  and  at  considerable  intervals ;  but  these,  instead  of 

being  recalled,  were  posted  in  different  garrisons,  until,  in 

1832,  the  number  thus  introduced  punounted  to  more  than 

^.S^Stt  ^irteen  hundred.     "There  were,  however,  doubtless,  other 


SSSmM^  causes  that  conspired  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the 
thsMa^  jealousy  of  Mexico,  and  alarm  her  for  the  eventual  secn- 
*"~'      Tity  of  Texas. 

imSSonf/SL      ^^*  '"^^^  ^^  American  minister^   accredited  ta  the 
^jSSdstutm  Mexican  |[epublic,  was  furnished^  with  instructions,  show- 
etaM^  ing  that  his  government,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of 
a.  t^Tobk'  ^^^^9  ^^  cherished  the  hope  of  extending  its  national 
••'t-       jurisdiction,  at  some  future  day,  to  the  banks  of  the  Bio 
scS'SPsteS;  Grande.     In  1827,  the  env^  of  the  United  States  was 
''nji*'    fiuthorized  to  oSer  the  Mexican  government  one  million 
of  dollars  f^r  the  proposed  boundary  ;  and  among  the  con- 
siderations  that  were  thought  likely  to  influence  Mexico 
in  acceding  to  the  proposal,  w^^,  the  apparently  small 
value  placed  upon  Texas,  and  the  differences  of  habiu, 
feelings,  and  religion,  that  would  necessarily  arise  be- 
tween the  M^ican  population  and  the  Anglo-American 
settlers  of  Te^^as^  which  would  doubtless  lead  to  unpleasant 
2929.     misui^derstandings,  and  eventually,  to  serious  collisions. 
•.  Tkepropo-      15.  *Two  years  later,  during  the  first  year  of  General 
Imw^SSSo  Jackson's  presidency,^  fresh  instructions  were  issued*  to 
c  ^Afovan  ^®  American  envoy,  who  was  authorized  "  to  go  as  high 
Baim.  seaof  as  five  millions"  for  a  boundary  between  the  highlands  of 
Auc  fls.     the  Nueces*  and  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  the  inducement  to 


•  IIm  Niuets  BintT  liset  la  tht  Gqadaliipe  moantaliu,  alwvi  210  ndtes  JR.  W. 
and  mnniiig  in  ft  8.  S.  dix«etion  enten  the  iMys  of  NoecM  aod  Oorpos  ChiMi,  i 
nflet  nOTCh  of  th«  mouth  of  the  Rio  Ormnde.  It  is  a  heaottfld.  de^,  butov,  ved  npU 
etraem,  with  steep  banks,  end  Ib  naTlgable  Air  inwll  boats  aboat  40  miles  from  iu  matA^-r 
and  with  some  improremeat  Uis  navlgatioi^  may  (e  extendsd  mneh  fltzthsr.  (See  Map,  p^  W 
Md  Hap.  p.  Mi.) 
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make  this  offer  was  stated  to  be  '<  a  deep  coaviotion  of  the    18M* 
real  necessity  of  the  proposed  acquisition,  not  only  as  a  ' 

guard  for  the  western  frontiers  and  the  protection  of  New 
Orleans,  but  also  to  secure  forever,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the^  Mississippi,  the  undisputed  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  that  river." 

16.  *None  of  these  proposals,   however,   found  favor    i.  Aum^ 
with  the   Mexican  government,   whoee   altered    feelings  ^tbSSS- 
towards  the  Anglo-American  settlers  of  Texas,  and  in-   tSSIm- 
creasing  jealousy  of  the  United  States^  were  Exhibited  by  uSS^tJ^ 
a  decree  of  the  Mexican  president  Bustamente,  dated  the 

sixth  of  April,  18d0.     'The  law  promulgated  by  that  de-  1830. 

cree,.  and  evi4ently  directed   against  Texas,  suspended  •****•• 

many  contracts  of  colonization  already  made,  and  virtu-  V^^SST 

ally  prohibited  the  entrance  of  foreigners  from  the  United  ^S^mmT 
States, 'under  any  pretext  whatever,  unless  furnished  with 
Mexican  passports. 

17.  'This  unforeseen  and  rigorous  enactment  subjected  s  lu^iaeta 
the  emigrants  to  great  injury  and  loss.     Many,  already  r^Simd- 
settled,  were  denied  titles  to  laAd ;  and  others,  who  had  ''^**^- 
abandoned  their  homes  in  the  United  States,  were  ordered, 

on  their  arrival,  to  leave  the  country ; — being  the  first 
intimation    they  received  of  the   existence  of  ihe  law. 
^Measures  were  also  teiken  to  induce  Mexican  families  to  ^jt^S^** 
settle  in  the  n$w  territories,  in  the  hope  of  counterbalanc-     Mesiean 
ing,  by  their  influence,  the  evils  apprehended  from  too 
large  a  mixture  of  foreign  population.     'At  the  same  time   Jl^J^^^ 
additions  were  made  to  the  garrisons  of  Texas,  and  citil  mamaiimo, 
authority  began  to  be  superseded  by  martial  law. 

18.  'Encouraged  by  the  general  government,  the  com-  •  '''^^JJ? 
mandants  of  these  garrisons,  illegally  taking  into  their  eonq^iMnu 
own  hands  the  execution  of  the  law  of  April,  1830,  began 

to  commit  violent  and  arbitrary  acts,  in  contravention  of 
the  state  authorities ;  and  even  ventured  to  infringe  upon 
the  personal  liberties  of  the  settlers.     ^In  1831,  Colonel     1831. 
Bradbum,  commandant  of  the  military  post  at  Anahuac,*  ^jy^^gjji. 
arrested  and  imprisoned  the  state  commissioner  of  Coa-  ^^^JJJ^^JPJ" 
huila  and  Texas,  who  was  acting  under  a  commission  from  siau  govern' 
the  governor,  authorizing  him  to  put  the  settlers  on  the      *"*^' 
the  Trinity  River  in  possession  of  their  lands.     He  also 
abolished,  by  a  laconic  military  order,  the. legally  organ- 
ized municipality  of  the  town  of  Liberty ,f  on  the  Trinity 
River,  and  established  another  at  Anahuac,  without  either 
the  sanction  or  the  knowledge  of  the  state  government. 


•  Anakuae  is  on  fhe  east  side  of  Qalwetoii  Bij,  and  on  tbe  willh  tide  of  this  moath  wt 
Turtle  Greek.    (See  Biap,  p.  660.) 

t  The  town  of  liberty  is  on  the  east  bank  of  Trinl^  Blfar,  ahont  twelTe  mOaa  alwva  Hi 
antrance  into  QalTeston  Bn^.    (Sea  Map,  p.  6601) 
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AWALTwa.  M^nclova.  'On  the  first  of  March,  1835,  the  l^islature 
1635  ^^  ^^*^  ^^^^  ^^  Coahuila  and  Texas  assembled  at  Moo- 
Much  i'     clova,  and  Augustin  Viesca,  who  had  been  elected  gov* 

iflSeSrmi  ^^^^^f  entered  up(m  the  duties  of  his  office. 
tunm         33.  'Among  the  grievances  which,  at  this  time,  in  addi- 
%  pn^ai  ^^^  ^o  those  before  mentioned,  were  considered  by  the 

*SSu£^  Texans  as  an  equitable  ground  of  separation  from  Coa- 

€tfT§»u.    huila,  was  the  prodigal  disposal  of  the  valuable  waste 

lands,  which  lay  almost  exclusively  within  the  limits  of 

Texas.     Large  tracts  of  the  public  domain  had   been 

Sauted  away  in  1834  by  the  state  legislature ;  and  in 
arch,  1835,  the  same  wasteful  and  iniquitous  policy  was 
•.MuchM-  followed  up  by  the  private  sale*  of  411  leagues  of  chodoe 

land,  for  the  inadequate  sum  of  30,000  dollars. 
1. 1*^^22^      34.  'The  Coahuilan  members  of  the  state  legislature, 
eroeudtn4i9  anticipating  the  period  of  separation^  and  availing  them- 
iag%^S^  selves  of  their  majority,  thus  profusely  squandered  the 
resources  of  their  constitutional  associates,  and  deprived 
Texas  of  the  best  portion  of  her  landed  capital.     These 
lands  were  purchased  by  8peculators,^and  resold  by  them 
at  a  profit ;  but  the  transaction  excited  the  deepest  indig> 
nation  among  the  Texans,  who  declared  it  a  ''  violation  of 
good  faith,"  a  <' death  blow"  to  their  rising*  country,  and 
'<  an  act  of  corruption  in  all  parties  concerned." 
r«im£cSofi      ^^*  ^Against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Santa  Anna. 
*^^p^  however,  a  majority  of  both  parties  united.     While  he 
was  engaged  in  subjecting  to  his  authority  the  state  of 
Zacatecas,  which  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  uncon- 
stitutional acts  of  the  new  government,  the  legislature  of 
b  April  &  Coahuila  and  Texas  framed  *>  an  **  exposition  to  be  pres»it- 
SmocS    ed  to  the  general  congress,  petitioning  that  no  reforms  be 
SoSgSi.    made  in  the  federal  constitution,  save  in  the  manner  theie- 
^'SlfaSI^  in  prescribed."    'This  measure,  virtually  a  protest  against 
numun.    the  proceedings  of  Santa  Anna,  showed  the  hostile  feel- 
dtttriniiMff  t9  ings  with  whiqh  the  dictator  was  regarded  by  a  majoritv 
^%^SSSm!^  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  induced  him  to 
«        despatch  his  brother.in^^law.  General  Cos,  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force,  to  put  down  the  incipient  rebellion. 
^inSSlMa       ^'  *^E^^  ^®  Centralist  party  was  organized  at  Sal- 
tillo,  powerfully  seconded  by  military  influences ;  while 
the  governor  endeavored  to  prepare  for  the  approaching 
storm  by  calling  out  part  ot  the  militia,  .and  applying  for 

T  UnrnmuTar-  *  ^^^  ^^  ®^®  hundred  men  in  each  of  the  three  depart- 

uy  qfthe    mcuts*  of  Tcxas.    ^But  so  unpopular  had  the  covemor  and 

SfTarrlti,   the  legislature  become,  in  consequence  of  their  misappio- 

priation  of  the  public  lands,  that  the  appeal  was  disie- 


*  vis  :-4luit  ot  NucogdoeheM,  of  th«  Staxot,  and  of  Bexar, 


a-  June  4. 
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gard^  by  the  Texans,  and  the  governor  was  compelled  to    1§M» 
8eek  safety  in  flight ;  and  although  once  arrested*  with  all 
his  party,  and  condemned  to  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  d'UUoa,  he  escaped  from  his  guards,  and  event- 
ually reached  Texas  in  safety.     *The  state  authorities  *PJJ 

were  deposed  by  the  general  congress  of  Mexico,  and  gtnernmmt. 
those  refractory  members  of  the  legislature  who  remained 
in  Coahuilc^  were  arrested  by  military  order,  imprisoned, 
and  ultimately  banished. 

37.  'Tlie  excitement  and  confusion  produced  in  Texas  ^^^J*J255 
by  these  proceedings,  together  with  the  alarming  encroach-     •^^JLJ" 
mcnts  of  the  military,  were  increased  by  disturbances 
arising  out  of  opposition  to  the  oppressive  amount  of  cus- 
tom-house duties,  and  the  vexatious  mode  of  collecting 

them.  "In  the  autumn  of  1834  a  revenue  officer  and  'JJafjnS*" 
guard  had  been  stationed  at  Anahuac.  These  were  as-  ^"^ 
saulted  by  a  number  of  disaffected  persons,  disarmed,  and 
obliged  to  withdraw  for  a  time  to  San  Felipe.  In  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  the  malcontents  again  as- 
sailed the  collector  at  Anahuac,  and  having  accomplished 
their  objept,  Withdrew  before  the  authorities  could  take 
measures  to  liepel  or  arrest  them. 

38.  *The  actors  in  these  high-handed  measures  were  ^^^^^^ 
principally  a  few  disappointed  land  speculators,  and  ambi-    turbanea. 
tious  adventurers,  who  clamored  fbr  an  open  and  imme-  9d%^coiO' 
diate  rupture  with  the  general  government ;  yet  a  great   *^nSS!^ 
majority  of  the  colonists  condemned  the  aggressions  in 

the  strongest  language  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Brazos 
hospitably  entertained  the  ejected  officer  and  his  men,  and. 
when  they  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  return  to*  their 
post,  assisted  them  to  proceed  to  Bexar. 

39.  *An   exaggerated  account  of  the  proceedings   at  ^^ji^*^^ 
Anahuac  having  reached  General  Cos,  he  despatched  an  inguireinto 
officer  and  an  armed  schooner  to  Galvestpn,  to  inquire  LgtatAnm' 
into  the  affair ;  but  the  captain,  altogether  unfit  for  his      ^'^' 
mission,  attacked  and  captured  a  vessel  engaged  in  the 

Texan  trade,  and  committed  other  lawless  acts,  under  the 
pretext  of  protecting  the  revenue.  ^This  schooner  was  •.  ThBrmat, 
soon  after  captured  by  an  armed  merchant  vessel  from 
New  Orleans,  whither  it  was  sent  with  its  commander,  on 
a  charge  of  piratically  interrupting  the  trade  of  Mexico 
and  the  Uniteid  states.  The  insolent  assumption  of  autho- 
rity on  the  one  hand,  and  the  insulting  seizure  of  a  Mexi- 
can vessel  on  the  other,  greatly  widened  the  breach 
already  existing,  and  imparted  greaier  boldness  to  those  ^  j^^^aiima 
who  desired  an  open  rupture.  *^!riS*»* 

40.  'When   intelligence .  of  the   "Plan  of  Toluca"'*  ^i^fc^f^^Vr** 
reached  Texas,  together  with  the  favor  it  received  from     T9iJ!t3f 
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A3ULT8ia  they  murdered  ;  and  the  emissary  sent  to  arouae  the  oolO' 
nists  on  the  Brazos  was  arrested  by  Austin  himself^  who 
was  averse  to  the  project  of  the  Fredonians.     A  ibroe  of 
three  hundred  men,   despatched  by   the  govemmeDt  to 
quell  the  insurrection,  was  joined,  on  its  march,  by  Aus- 
tin and  a  considerable  body  of  his  colonists ;  but  before  it 
ja^       reached  Nacogdoches,  the  "  Fredonian  war"  had  already 
terminated  by  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents. 
I-  y^^^      13.  *This  insurrection,  although  disapproved  by  a  Inrgt 
tton.       portion  of  the  Texan  colonists^  had  the  effect  of  shaking 
the  ooi^dence  of  the  Mexican  government  in  all  the  Ame- 
rican emigrants,  and  led  to  a  gradual  .change  of  policy 
t.  Memkm  towards  them.     'Under  the  various  pretences  of  convey- 
imbtMed  ing  despatches,  transporting  specie,  securing  the  revenue, 
4n  Team,    ^^  guarding  the  frontier,  troops  were  sent  into  Texas, — at 
fiist  in  small  companies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  men  in 
each,  and  at  considerable  intervals ;  but  these,  instead  of 
being  recalled,  were  posted  in  different  garrisoiis,  unul,  in 
1832y  the  number  thus  introduced  amounted  to  more  than 
t.  oikmr    thirteen  hundred.     'There  were,  however,  doubtless,  other 


that 

jgag*****  causes,  that  conspired  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the 

<te  MisT  jealousy  of  Mexico,  and  alarm  her  for  the  eventual  secn- 

*"~*      rity  of  Texas. 

^lSS^J^      14-  -The  first  American  minister^   accredited  ta  the 

^^Sm^tm  Mexican  ifepublic,  was  furnished'*  with  instructions,  show- 

eJoeSr  ing  that  his  government,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  <^ 


a.  MrPoin-  ^^l^'  ^^^  cherished  the  hope  of  extending  its  national 
■•'(>.       jurisdiction,  at  some  future  day,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
aii^SstaS:  (Grande.     In  1627,  the  envoy  of  the  United  States  was 
''laa^*'    authorized  to  oflfer  the  Mexican  government  one  millioD 
of  dollars  fbr  the  proposed  boundary  ;  and  amcHig  the  cod- 
siderations  that  were  thought  likely  to  influence  Mexico 
in  acceding  to  the  proposal,  were,  the  apparently  small 
value  placed  upon  Texas,  and  the  differences  of  habits, 
feelings,  and  religion,  that  would  necessanly  arise  be- 
tween the  Mo^clcan  population  and  the  Anglo-American 
settlers  of  Te^^as^  which  would  doubtless  lead  to  unpleasant 
1Q20.     niisuiylerstandings,  and  eventually,  to  serious  collisions. 
5.  Thepropth      15.  *Two  yoars  later,  during  the  first  year  of  General 
{S^TSSSeo  Jackson's  presidency,^  fresh  instructions  were  issued*  to 
c  Bwm%9in  ^®  American  envoy,  who  was  authorized  "  to  go  as  high 
Bum.  Sec  of  as  fivo  millions"  for  a  boundary  between  the  highlands  of 
Aiw  ».     the  Nueces*  and  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  the  inducement  to 


•  Hm  Ihueei  Rher  itet  in  Um  OvkdalQpo  monirtafaii  aboat  MO  ndlM  J(,  W. 
and  numliig  In  a  8.  S.  diraetlon  enters  the  bays  of  Nneoes  aad  Corpas  Chitetl, 
miles  nerth  of  the  month  of  the  Bio  Grande.    It  is  a  beantifnl.  deep,  nmtrom^  aad  mpM 
■lieeiii,  with  steep  banks,  and  Is  navigable  te  small  boats  about  40  miles  ftnm  its  momb 
and  with  some  improTement  the  naTigatftoi^  may  Se  extended  mneh  ftcthsr.    (See  Msn,  sl 
aBdMap.p.6M.> 
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make  this  ofier  was  stated  to  be  <<  a  deep  coaviction  of  the    iSM* 
real  necessity  of  the  proposed  acquisition,  not  only  as  a  ' 

guard  for  the  western  frontiers  and  the  protection  of  New 
Orleans,  but  also  to  secure  forever,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the(,  Mississippi,  the  undisputed  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  thaX  river.'' 

16.  ^None  of  these  proposals,   however,   found  favor    i.  Aiuni 
with  the   Mexican  government,   whoee   altered    feelings  ^l^SS- 
towards  the  Anglo-American  settlers  of  Texas,  and  in-   rUSmoSo- 
creasing  jealousy  of  the  United  States,  were  Exhibited  by  SS&Si2t 
a  decree  of  the  Mexican  president  Bustamente,  dated  the 

sixth  of  April,  1830.     'The  law  promulgated  by  that  de-     1830. 
cree,-  and  evidently  directed   against  Texas,  suspended     ^v^^ 
many  contracts  of  colonization  already  made,  and  virtu-  V^SSf 
ally  prohibited  the  entrance  of  foreigners  from  the  United  ^'ShlfXul. 
States, 'under  any  pretext  whatever,  unless  furnished  with 
Mexican  passports. 

17.  'This  unforeseen  and  rigorous  enactment  subjected  s  lu^iaeta 
the  emigranfis  to  great  injury  and  loss.     Many,  already  rSSimd- 
settled,  were  de\iied  titles  to  lartd ;  and  others,  who  had     •^•^* 
abandoned  their  homes  in  the  United  States,  were  ordeiced, 

on  their  arrival,  to  leave  the  country ; — being  the  first 
intimation    they  received  of  the  existence  of  ihe  law. 
^Measures  were  also  taken  to  induce  Mexican  families  to  ^JBS'^^ 
settle  in  the  h^w  territories,  in  the  hope  of  counterbalance     Mexican 
ing,  by  their  influence,  the  evils  apprehended  from  too  ''^'"*'*'*^ 
large  a  mixture  of  foreign  population.     *At  the  same  time  g-Mg^toaw 
additions  were  made  to  the  garrisons  of  Texas,  and  citil  fnartULUm. 
authority  began  to  be  superseded  by  martial  law. 

18.  'Encouraged  by  the  general  government,  the  com-  >  ^'iKSl 
mandants  of  these  garrisons,  illegally  taking  into  their  eofiq^iMnu 
own  hands  the  execution  of  the  law  of  April,  1830,  began 

to  commit  violent  and  arbitrary  acts,  in  contravention  of 
the  state  authorities ;  and  even  ventured  to  infringe  upon 
the  personal  liberties  of  the  settlers.     Un  1831,  Colonel     1831. 
Bradbum,  commandant  of  the  military  post  at  Anahuac,*  ^JJ^JStm. 
arrested  and  imprisoned  the  state  commissioner  of  Coa-  ^^*ni^^^ 
huila  and  Texas,  who  was  acting  under  a  commission  from  stau  govern- 
the  governor,  authorizing  him  to  put  the  settlers  on  the      '"'^' 
the  Trinity  River  in  possession  of  their  lands.     He  also 
abolished,  by  a  laconic  military  order,  the. legally  organ- 
ized municipality  of  the  town  of  Liberty ,f  on  the  Trinity 
River,  and  established  another  at  Anahuac,  without  either 
the  sanction  or  the  knowledge  of  the  state  government. 


•  Anakuae  la  on  fhe  eut  ride  of  Ckdvwtoii  B§j,  and  on  tba  ■ottth  tide  of  the  month  if 
TvrtlA  OrMk.    (See  Biap,  p.  66d.) 

t  The  town  of  Liberty  U  on  (he  eftsfe  bonk  of  Trials  Hirer,  ahont  tvelTO  milM  above  Hi 
tnteaace  iaio  QslTeiton  Bn^.    (See  Map,  p.  6601) 
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AXALTsia  they  murdered  ;  and  the  emissary  sent  to  arouse  the  oolo- 
nists  on  the  Brazos  was  arrested  by  Austin  himself^  who 
was  averse  to  the  project  of  the  Fredonians.     A  force  of 
three  hundred  men,   despatched  by   the  government  to 
quell  the  insurrection,  was  joined,  on  its  march,  by  Aus- 
tin and  a  considerable  body  of  his  colonists ;  but  before  it 
j^       reached  Nacogdoches,  the  "  Fredonian  war"  had  already 
terminated  by  the  dispersion  of  the  insuigents. 
I.  ^£J2^      13.  'This  insurrection,  although  disapproved  by  a  large 
fton.       portion  of  the  Texan  colonists^  had  the  effect  of  shaking 
the  ooi^idence  of  the  Mexican  government  in  all  the  Ame- 
rican emigrants,  and  led  to  a  gradual  .change  of  policy 
i.Memkm   towards  them.     'Under  the  various  pretences  of  cod irey- 
iuMMad  ing  despatches,  transporting  specie,  securing  the  revenue, 
**  ^••^    or  guaztling  the  frontier,  troops  were  sent  into  Texas, — at 
first  in  small  companies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  men  in 
each,  and  at  considerable  intervals ;  but  these,  instead  of 
being  recalled,  were  posted  in  different  garrisons,  until,  in 
1832,  the  number  thus  introduced  amounted  to  more  than 
Diiiwnjfiif  ^^^^^^1^  hundred.     'There  were,  however,  doubtless,  other 
«j^«<<^  causes,  that  conspired  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the 
vuUkX  jealousy  of  Mexioo,  and  alarm  her  for  the  eventual  aeca* 
*"~'      rity  of  Texas. 
^^S^J^      14.  -The  first  American  minister^   accredited  to  the 
^SsfsMt  Mexican  i^epublic,  was  furnished'*  with  iqstructions,  show. 
(£ie^  ing  that  his  government,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of 


a.  MriMn.  ^®10>  ^^  cherished  the  hope  of  extending  its  national 
■•'(>■       jurisdiction,  at  some  future  day,  to  the  bmiks  of  the  Rio 
aii^SsteS:  (Grande.     In  1627,  the  envoy  of  the  United  States  was 
''laa^*'    authorized  to  offer  the  Mexican  government  cme  millioa 
of  dollars  fbr  the  proposed  boundary  ;  and  anx>ng  the  con- 
siderations that  were  thought  likely  to  influence  Mexico 
in  acceding  to  the  proposal,  were,  the  apparently  small 
value  placed  upon  Texas,  and  the  differences  of  habits, 
feelings,  and  religion,  that  would  necessarily  arise  be- 
tween the  Mo^clcan  population  and  the  Anglo-American 
settlers  of  Te^^as^  which  would  doubtless  lead  to  unpleasant 
JQ20.     niisui^erstandings,  and  eventually,  to  serious  ooUisioos. 
5.  Tkepropth      15.  *Two  yoars  later,  during  the  first  year  of  General 
^SdTo'iSStoo  Jackson's  presidency,^  fresh  instructions  were  issued'  to 
^1?^    the  American  env(w,  who  was  authorized  *^  to  so  as  hich 

c  Bf  Mr.  Tin  Ml  •         »»  /•  "^      »  i  t  t       «  -    1  «        1       t» 

Bnmi.  secof  as  five  millions    lor  a  boundary  between  the  highlands  of 
Aiw  9k     the  Nueces*  and  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  the  inducement  to 


•  Hm  Niuea  Rwer  itet  in  Um  Giiadalapo  momiCaiiu,  aboat  MO  ndlM  V.  W. 
and  numiBg  In  a  8.  S.  direi^on  enters  the  bayt  of  Noeees  and  Oorpaa  Chiirti, 
BiUflB  narth  of  the  aiooth  of  the  Bio  Grande.    It  ie  a  beanttftU,  deep,  nanw,  aad  lapM 
■lieeiii,  with  ateep  banks,  and  ie  navigable  te  small  boats  aboot  40  miles  ftnm  its  Boatl 
and  with  some  1mpT0T«ment  the  naTigatftoi^  may  6e  extended  much  ftorttwr.    (See  ]iM,BL 
aadMap.p.8tt.> 
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make  this  offer  was  stated  to  be  "  a  deep  cooyiction  of  the    1§M* 
real  necessity  of  the  proposed  acquisition,  not  only  as  a  ' 

guard  for  the  western  frontiers  and  the. protection  of  New 
Orleans,  but  also  to  secure  forever,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the^  Mississippi,  the  undisputed  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  that  river." 

16.  *N(me  of  these  proposals,   however,   found  favor    i.  Au§nd 
with  the   Mexican  government,   whose   altered    feelings  ^S^SS- 
towards  the  Anglo-American  settlers  of  Texas,  and  in-   rSSmSSo- 
creasing  jealousy  of  the  United  States^,  were  Exhibited  by  vStMiSlL 
a  decree  of  the  Mei(ican  president  Bustamente,  dated  the 

sixth  of  April,  18d0.     'The  law  promulgated  by  that  de-     1830. 
cree,.  and  evidently  directed   against  Texas,  suspended      Apdit. 
nuiny  contracts  of  colonization  already  made,  and  virtu-  \faJ]llS!^ 
ally  prohibited  the  entrance  of  foreigners  from  the  United  ^^httual. 
States, 'under  any  pretext  whatever,  unless  furnished  with 
Mexican  passports. 

17.  *Tht8  unforeseen  and  rigorous  enactment  subjected  s  lu^iam 
the  emigraniis  to  great  injury  and  loss.     Many,  already  t^m  md- 
settled,  were  denied  titles  to  lartd ;  and  others,  who  had     *'^*^* 
abandoned  their  homes  in  the  United  States,  were  ordered, 

on  their  arrival,  to  leave  the  country ; — being  the  first 
intimation    they  received  of  the   existence  of  ihe  law. 
^Measures  were  also  talken  to  induce  Mexican  families  to  ^J^S!^^ 
settle  in  the  n§w  territories,  in  the  hope  of  counterbalanc-  J^!^^ 
ing,  by  their  influence,  the  evils  apprehended  from  too 
large  a  mixture  of  foreign  population.     'At  the  same  time  ^M^fcaw 
additions  were  made  to  the  garrisons  of  Texas,  and  citil  martuaimo. 
authority  began  to  be  superseded  by  martial  law. 

18.  'Encouraged  by  the  general  government,  the  com-  >  ^if^SS, 
mandants  of  these  garrisons,  illegally  taking  into  their  eanq£ken. 
own  hands  the  execution  of  the  law  of  April,  1830,  began 

to  commit  violent  and  arbitrary  acts,  in  contravention  of 
the  slate  authorities ;  and  even  ventured  to  infringe  upon 
the  personal  liberties  of  the  settlers.     Un  1331,  Colonel     1831. 
Bradbum,  commandant  of  the  military  post  at  Anahuac,*  iLSJ^rS*. 
arrested  and  imprisoned  the  state  commissioner  of  Coa-  ^JJ^J^^JJJ" 
huila  and  Texas,  who  was  acting  under  a  commission  from  sum  govern' 
the  governor,  authorizing  him  to  piit  the  settlers  on  the 
the  Trinity  River  in  possession  of  their  lands.     He  also 
abolished,  by  a  laconic  military  order,  the, legally  organ- 
ized municipality  of  the  town  of  Liberty ,f  on  the  Trinity 
River,  and  established  another  at  Anahuac,  without  either 
the  sanction  or  the  knowledge  of  the  state  government. 


•  Jnakuac  is  on  fhe  east  side  of  Qalwetoii  Bay,  sad  on  fhe  willh  side  of  this  monyi  wt 
Turtle  Creek.    (See  Biap,  p.  659.) 

t  The  town  of  Liberty  Is  on  the  east  hank  of  Trials  Blrer,  ahont  twelTe  milia  alwve  Hi 
anteaaee  into  QalTeston  Btj.   (See  Map,  p.  6601) 
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ANALYSIS,  tbey  murdered  ;  and  the  emissary  sent  to  arouse  the  oolo- 
nists  on  the  Brazos  was  arrested  by  Austin  himself^  wbo 
was  averse  to  the  proje(4  of  the  Fredonians.     A  force  of 
three  hundred  men,   despatched  by   the  goYemment  to 
quell  the  insurrection,  was  joined,  on  its  march,  by  Aus- 
tin and  a  considerable  body  of  his  colonists ;  but  befi>i«  it 
laa.       reached  Nacogdoches,  the  "  Fredonian  war''  had  already 
terminated  by  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents. 
I-  y^^^      13.  'This  insurrection,  although  disapproved  by  a  la^ 
fton.       portion  of  the  Texan  colonists,  had  the  effect  of  ghaking 
the  ooi^dence  of  the  Mexican  government  in  all  the  Ame- 
rican emigrants,  and  led  to  a  gradual  .change  of  policy 
i.Memkm  towards  them.     'Under  the  various  pretences  of  convey. 
iuMitfud  ing  despatches,  transporting  specie,  securing  the  revenue, 
4n  Team,    ^^  guarding  the  frontier,  troops  were  sent  into  Texas, — at 
first  in  small  companies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  men  in 
each,  and  at  considerable  intervals ;  but  these,  instead  of 
being  recalled,  were  posted  in  (liferent  garrLsons,  until,  in 
1832,  the  number  thus  introduced  ^mounted  to  more  than 
JiJSmSmt  thirteen  hundred.     'There  were,  however,  doubtless, other 
«g«<  c^  causes,  that  conspired  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the 
iheMeJ^  jealousy  of  Mexico,  and  alarm  her  for  the  eventual  secn- 
*"~"      rity  of  Texas. 
^Jj&JSt      ^^'  -'^^^  ^^  American  minister^   accredited  to.  the 
^^Stsuam  Mexican  ifepublic,  was  furnished'^  with  instructions,  show- 
JSie^  ing  that  his  government,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of 
a.  ^!7oin'  ^^^^»  ^^^  cherished  the  hope  of  extending  its  nalionaJ 
Mtt.       jurisdiction,  at  some  fixture  day,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
aJ^SstaS;  Grande.     In  1627,  the  envoy  of  the  United  States  was 
''%S*'    fiuthorized  to  ofier  the  Mexican  government  one  million 
of  dollars  ^r  the  proposed  boundary  ;  and  among  the  ooo- 
siderations  that  were  thought  likely  to  influence  Mexico 
in  acceding  to  the  proposal,  were,  the  apparently  small 
value  placed  upon  Texas,  and  the  differences  of  habits, 
feelings,  and  religion,  that  would  necessarily  arise  be- 
tween the  M^ican  population  and  the  Anglo-Americui 
settlers  of  Tej^as^  which  would  doubtless  lead  to  unpleasant 
IQ29.     misui^erstandings,  and  eventually,  to  serious  collisions. 
5.  Thepropo-      15.  *Two  years  later,  during  the  first  year  of  General 
Imim  Mesfao  Jackson's  presidency,^  fresh  instructions  were  issued*  to 
c  ^M?v«n  ^  American  envoy,  who  was  authorized  '^  to  go  as  high 
Bwra.  secof  as  fivo  millions"  for  a  boundary  between  the  highlands  of 
▲iw  9k     the  Nueces*  and  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  the  inducement  to 


•  Hm  IhucM  Rioer  itet  in  tiia  Giiadalnpe  moiuitaiiis, aboat  MO  allM^.  W. 
and  mnnfaig  in  a  S.  S.  direetlon  enters  toe  baji  of  Naeoet  aad  Oorpaa  Cliiitti, 
milee  narth  of  the  moath  of  the  Rio  Orande.    It  la  a  beaollfbL  deq»,  Bamm,  ami  lapM 
•tream,  with  iteep  banks,  and  is  navigable  ftw  onall  boats  abont  40  miles  ftnm  its  moatl 
and  with  some  improrement  the  naTlgatloik may  6e  extended  nineh  ftxthcr.    (See  Mi^p. 
and  Map.  p.  644.) 
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make  this  ofier  was  stated  to  be  ''  a  deep  cooviotion  of  the    1§M. 
real  necessity  of  the  proposed  acquisition,  not  only  as  a  ' 

guard  for  the  western  frontiers  and  the.  protection  of  New 
Orleans,  but  also  to  secure  forever,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the^  Mississippi,  the  undisputed  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  that  river." 

16.  'None  of  these  proposals,   however,   found  favor    i.  Aiunt 
with  the   Mexican  government,   whose   altered    feelings  ^S!S»n^ 
towards  the  Anglo-American  settlers  of  Texas,  and  in-  t^SSOSo- 
creasing  jealousy  of  the  United  States,  were  Exhibited  by  ^iSJSsiS!, 
a  decree  of  the  Mexican  president  Bustamente,  dated  the 

sixth  of  April,  18d0.     'The  law  promulgated  by  that  de-     1830. 
cree,-  and  evidently  directed   against  Texas,  suspended     ^^*' 
many  contracts  of  colonization  already  made,  and  virtu-  nfti»eUBsi- 
ally  prohibited  the  entrance  of  foreigners  from  the  United  'jl^rtlZui 
States, -under  any  pretext  whatever,  unless  furnished  with 
Mexican  passports. 

17.  'This  unforeseen  and  rigorous  enactment  subjected  s  nt^iteta 
the  emigrants  to  great  injury  and  loss.     Many,  already  rSSimid- 
settled,  were  deiiied  titles  to  lartd ;  and  others,  who  had     *'***^ 
abandoned  their  homes  in  the  United  States,  were  ordered, 

on  their  arrival,  to  leave  the  country ; — being  the  first 
intimation    they  received  of  the  existence  of  the  law. 
^Measures  were  also  taken  to  induce  Mexican  families  to  ^^^^^H^Sa 
settle  in  the  n§w  territories,  in  the  hope  of  counterbalanc-  Jj^f^sSL 
ing,  by  their  influence,  the  evils  apprehended  from  too 
large  a  mixture  of  foreign  population.     'At  the  same  time  ^iff^^l^ 
additions  were  made  to  the  garrisons  of  Texas,  and  citil  mmua  ima, 
authority  began  to  be  superseded  by  martial  law. 

18.  'Encouraged  by  the  general  government,  the  com-  jL^SjcS 
mandants  of  these  garrisons,  illegally  taking  into  their  canqffieen. 
own  hands  the  execution  of  the  law  of  April,  1830,  began 

to  commit  violent  and  arbitrary  acts,  in  contravention  of 
the  state  authorities ;  and  even  ventured  to  infringe  upon 
the  personal  liberties  of  the  settlers.     *In  1831,  Colonel     1831. 
Brad  bum,  commandant  of  the  military  post  at  Anahuac,*  ^jy^jrSrSii. 
arrested  and  imprisoned  the  state  commissioner  of  Coa-  ^gJJ^^^JJJ' 
huila  and  Texas,  who  was  acting  under  a  commission  from  stau  govern' 
the  governor,  authorizing  him  to  put  the  settlers  on  the 
the  Trinity  River  in  possession  of  their  lands.     He  also 
abolished,  by  a  laconic  military  order,  the. legally  organ- 
ized municipality  of  the  town  of  Liberty ,f  on  the  Trinity 
River,  and  established  another  at  Anahuac,  without  either 
the  sanction  or  the  knowledge  of  the  state  government. 


•  Anakuae  fa  on  the  east  ride  of  Ctalvwtoii  B§j,  tad  on  tbe  ■ottth  tide  of  this  mouth  if 
Turile  Cieek.    (See  Biap,  p.  669.)  .         ^       ^       ^ 

t  The  town  of  Liberty  la  on  the  eftsfe  bulk  of  Trinl^  Blrvr,  ahont  twelTe  milM  ahM«  n 
flnftnnM  iaio  QslTeaton  Bi^.    (See  Map,  p.  6601) 


1  Mexican  r^  \^y  Colonel  Ugartechea  with  300  men ;  Init  during  ihe  fill- 


^"^^^^^^ni.  ^^^^%  night  the  Tesuuis  penetrated  to  a  building 
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AMALY81B  whilo  that  of  the  enemy  was  severe,  as  the  rifle  bixwigiit 
them  down  as  often  as  they  showed  their  faces  at  a  loop- 
Deo.  8.      hole.     *0n  the  fourth  day  the  Mexicans  were  reenlbreed 

lextcain 

Progrtn  ^ 

tht  TtsaitM.  -         — 

manding  the  square,  which  exposed  the  bulk  of  the  garri- 

»cg^jMj€^  son  to  their  deadly  fire.     •But  before  the*occupants  of  thp 

Deo.  9.      house  had  the  benefit  of  daylight  for  rifle  prac^oe,  the 

black  and  red  flag,  which  had  been  waving  from  the 

Alamo  during  the  contest,  in  token  of  no  quarter,  was 

withdrawn,  and  a  fiag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the  Texaiii» 

with  an  intimation  that  the  enemy  desired  to  capitulate. 

Dee.  II.         59.  'On  the  11th  of  December,  terms  of  capituladon 

iecSuuSh  ^^^  agreed  upon  and  ratified.     General  Cos  and  his  offi- 

'«*»•       cers  were  allowed  to  retire  to  Mexico,  under  their  parole 


of  honor  that  they  would  not  ill  any  way  oppose  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  constitution  of  1824 ;  and  the 
troops  were  allowed  to  follow  their  general,  remain,  or  go 

«-  'Y'^  to  any  point  they  might  think  proper.  ^A  large  quantity 
of  military  stores,  in  the  town  and  the  fort,  was  delivered 
to  General  Burleson,  including  nineteen  pieces  of  oid. 
nance,  and  two  swivel  guns,  several  hundred  stands  of 
arms,  with  bayonets,  lances,  and  an  abundance  of  ammo- 
»m- »  nition.  *On  the  15th,  General  Cos,  with  his  discomfited 
•igTMe^fS-  fi>llowers,  commenced  his  march  for  the  interior;  and  in 

fomtroopt.  Q  fg^  ^^yg  j^^  u^  Mexican  soldier  was  to  be  seen  from  the 

Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
**  uom9^      ^^^*  ^Although  the  fall  of  Bexar,  for  a  time  put  an  end 
nSnvioSnt  ^ ^^  ^^^>  y^^ ^^  ^^  foreseen  that  another  struggle  awaited 
«tr^^teu7i£A  the  Texans,  more  violent  than  any  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  engaged ;  and  that  the  whole  available  force 
of  Mexico  would.be  brought  into  the  field,  if  necessary,  to 
wipe  off  the  di^race  arising  from  the  unlocked  for  de- 
feat of  one  of  her  ablest  generals.     Nor  was  it  long  before 
1836.  '  these  anticipations  were  realized.     ^On  the  1st  of  Febni- 
7.  f>twam-  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  moriths  from  the  date  of  the  capitulaiicn 
woiM^^a  of  Greneral  Cos,  Santa  Anna  set  out  from  Saltillo  for  the 
^ectuauy    Rio  Grande,  where  an  army  of  8000  men,  composed  of 
'"rLm.     the  best  troops  of  Mexico,  was.  assembling  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  exterminating  the  rebels,  and  driving  the  Ame- 
ricans out  of  Texas.  \ 
ImvtSSy      ®^'  '"^"  unusually  large  train  of  artillery  followed  ia 
hagrtur^  '  the  rear  of  the  army,  together  with  an  immense  mass  of 
trmSori,    baggage,  with  several  thousand  mules  and  horses  for  its 
^       transport ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  preparations  were  upon  a 
scale  of  grandeur  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  con- 
temptuous terms  in  which  the  **  handful  of  rebel's"  wis 
spoken  of,  whose  destruction  the  expedition  was  desigaed 
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to  acoomplish.    'Mexican  emiflsaries  were  de^Mitched  to    18M. 
the  north-eastern  frontiers  of  Texas  to  obtain  the  co-opera.  ~J~ 


tion  of  the  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  reoion-  'o<    ^^ 
strances  against  the  interference  of  the  American  people 


in  a  *'  question  purely  domestic,"  had  been  addressed,*  by  tmd 

the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affiurs,  to  the  government  ^SUniiu 

of  the  United  Slates.'  P^^ISSl 

62.  *The  Mexican  govemmJbt  had  also  declared  that      "*^L,^ 
armed  foreigners,  lan£ng  on  the  coast  of  the  Republic,  or  da^Decao! 
invading  its  territory  by  land,  would  be  deemed  pirates,  ^  p^J^ 
and  dealt  with  as  such^  and  that  a  like  punishment  would   <^]!S!!!*' 
be  awarded  to  all  foreigners  who  should  introduce,  either  M«tfnin 
by  sea  or  land,  arms  or  ammunition  of  any  kind  fojr  the    *%££* 
use  of  the  rebels.     *ln  consequence  .of  the  representations  >-  Jmenem 
of  the  Mexican  government  on  the  one  side,  and  the  friends  rrtaar^enm- 
of  Texas  on  the  other,  the  Executive  of  the  United  Stat^  "^Siim^ 
directed  Major  General  Gaines  to  take  command  of  the    t^fSSnT 
troops  on  the  western-  frontier  of  Louisiana,  for  the  pur- 

pose  of  preserving  a  strict  neutrality  towards  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  for  the-  arrest  of  all  indixiduals  who  might 
be  engaged,  under  the  orders  of  Santa  Anna,  in  exciting 
the  Indians  to  war. 

63.  ^In  the  meantime,  unfortunate  divisions  existed  in  4- 
the  councils  of  Texas ;  and,  although  not  of  a  serious  na*  lnV!t 
ture,  they  were  in  a  measure  detrimentid  to  the  public  in-  ^"'^ 
terests,  where  entire  unanimity  IVras  so  requisite.     ^Austin    s.  duttm. 
and  other  influential  citizens  had  gone  to  the  United  States 

as  commissioners  to  obtain  the  means  for  carrying  on  the 

war.     'General  Houston  had  been  withdrawn  from  the   c  amuna 

army  to  treat  with  the  Indians  on  the  frontier;  and  a    SSUSS^ 

difficulty  had  arisen  between  Grovemor  Smith  and  the    ^'^*>^- 

council,  which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  former  from 

ofllce. 

64.  ^The  reduction  of  Matamoras,  .a  strong  Mexican  JlSI?^*'^ 
town  west  of  the  Rio  Grande^  had  been  proposed  without    tamorot. 
due  consideration  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  ;  but 

the  project  was  finally  abandoned  in  consequence  of  disa- 
greement among  the  parties  who  had  undertaken  to  carry 
it  through.  •Two-thirds  of  the  disposable  force  at  Bexar,  ifSSS!^ 
however,  had  been  withdrawn  for  .this  and  other  purposes,  Btsar. 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  a  part  of  the  garri- 
son, and  the  manifest  impropriety  of  leaving  this  strong 
post  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy  in  case  of  attack. 

65.  *Such  was  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country,  when,     fm>.7. 
on  the  7th  of  February ,4nformation  reached  Colonel  Fan.  A^ff^ggy^ 
nin,  the  commandant  at  Goliad,  that  the  enemy  were  ad-  gwjfa^ 
vancing  in  several  divisions  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  and 

that  their  .troops  already  collected  at  Matamoraa  amounted 

82 
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ANALYSIS,  to  a  thousand  men.     ^He  immediately  wrote  to  the  Pio- 
I.  jFtannin'*  visional  Government,  complaining  of  the  apathy  oi  the 
'^^iSSSi^  colonists  who  iremained  at  home,  imploring  that  the  militia 
jypgwwgg  might  be  ordered  out  in  mass,  and  urging  the  absolute  oe- 
jferew  to     cessity  of  providing  elothing,  shoes,  &c.,  for  the  troops  in 
*^m«my.     service,  and  the  immediate  supply  of  ammunition.    On 
^^^  ^^     the  16th  he  wrote  to  the  government  again,  informing  it 
of  the  routes  of  the  hostile  forces,  and  ui^ently  imploring 
that  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  might  be  immediatelj 
sent  to  Bexar,  and  from  five  to  eight  hundred  to  Goliad, 
and  that  an  army  of  reserve  might  be  formed  on  the  Colo- 
lado. 
s.  DOatary       66.  'But  the  movements  of  the  colonists  were  too  dila- 
theooioniUM,  tory  to  meet  the  approaching  crisis ;  and  scarcely  had  they 
^santm  An-  discemed  the  gathering  of  the  storm  that  was  to  ^uead 
MMJtesor.  jjnyoQ  jyjj  desolation  over  their  fields  and  dwellings,  be- 
t.  Feb.  as.    fore  Santa  Annti,  with  the  van  of  his  forces,  had  halted^  on 
the  heights  of  the  Alesan,  near  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
where  the  whole  jnvading  army  was  ordered  to  oonoeo- 
Rmiu  <f    trate,  with  the  exception  of  a  division  under  General  Urrea, 
^^*^^     which  had  marched  from  Matamoras,  for  the  Irish  aecde- 
ment  of  San  Patricio*  on  the  river  Nueces. 
^SmMoS^     ^'^*  *^  ^^  appearance  of  the  Mexicans  at  Bexar,  the 
dimio.     Texan  force,  numbering  only  150  men,  under  the  con- 
mand  of  William  Barret  Travis,  retired  to  the  Alamo, 
where  were  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  and  among  them  one 
b.  Feb.  St.    eighteen-poiinder.    ^Travis  immediately  sent^  an  expres 
Ty^SSreaST  to  Sau  Felipe;  soliciting  men,  ammunition,  and  provs- 
mi^St^  ^ns ;  and  on  the  following  day  despatched  a  second  let- 
'^'Sm!'^*^  ter,  informing  the  colonists  that  he  had  sustained  a  bom- 
bardment and  cannonade  during  twenty-four  Jiours  with- 
out losing  a  man  ;  thaf  the  enemy  had  demanded  an  im- 
conditional  surrender,  threatening,  if  the  demand  were  not 
Complied  with,  to  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword  if  the  fort 
should  be  taken ;  that  he  had  answered  the  summons  with 
a  cannon-shot;  and  that  the  flag  of  Texas  still  wared 
proudly  from  the  walls. 
i.BuappMtt     68.  "Calling  on  the  colonists  in  the  name  of  liberty,  of 
nwJUaid  patriotism,  and  of  everything  held  dear  to  the  American 
detaSSta-  character,  to  come  to  his  aid  with  all  despatch,  he  de- 
^'SiifSZr^  clared,  <'  /  shall  never  surrendernor  retreat     The  enemy 
Morrgfreoi.  ^^  receiving  reenforcements  daily,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in- 
crease to  four  or  five  thousand  men   in   a  few  days. 
Though  this  call  may  be  neglected,  i  am  determined  to 
sustain  myself  as  long  Bs  possible,  and  die  like  a  soldier 


*  San  Patrido,  irhUAi  wtts  afhriving  Irlnh  Mttlement  bdbre UkQ  ivw,  ii  oo  tiM 
irfbBNiiMe«,26or80iBllwabo?»lto«DtcaaMtBl(»GocpafGhfMIBi^.    ifimUm^fP^etL) 
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who  never  forgets  wbat  is  doe  to'hifi  own  honor  and  'that    1836» 
of  his  country." 

69.  *0n  the  3d  of  March  Traris  sncceeded  in  conveying    lUiah  ^ 
his  last  letter  through  the  enemy's  lines,  directed  to  the    ^'iSti^ 
convention  then  sitting  at  Washington.*     'He  stated  that    J^^- 
the  Mexicans  had  encircleid  the  Alamo  with  intrenched  *jff3^ 
encampments  on  all  sides ;  that  since  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  they  had  kept  up  a  heavy  bombardment  and 
cannonade ;  that  at  least  Iwo  hundred  shells  had  fallen 
within  the  works ;  but  that  he  had  thus  far  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  not  to  lose  a  man  from  any  cause,  although  many 
of  the  enemy  had  been  killed. 

70.  'Earnestly  urging  that  the  convention  would  hasten  3. 
on  reenforcement^  as  soon  as  possible,  he  declared  that    ''TJtur'' 
unless  they  arrived  soon,  he  should  have  to  fight  the  ene- 
my on  their  own  terms.     "•!  will,  however,"  said  he,  "  do 

the  best  I  can  under  the  circumstances ;  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  determined  spirit  and  desperate  courage  here- 
tofore evinced  by  my  men  will  not  fkil  them  in  the  last 
struggle ;  and  althoQgh  they  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  a  Grothic  enemy,  the  victory  will  cost  that  ene- 
my so  dear  that  it  will  be  worse  than  a  defeat."        « 

71 .  •Nor  did  subsequent  events  show,  when  the  aiitiei-  «•  I2jL"g5^ 
pated  hour  of  trial  came,  that  the  gallant  Travis  had  mis-   %m!IUii§d 
calculated  the  spirit  of  the .  men  under  his  command.  ''StnStSl^ 
With  the  exception  of  thirty- twa  volunteers  from  Gonza- 
lez, who  made  their  way  into  the  fort  on  the  morning  of 

the  first  of  March,  no  succor  arrived  to  the  garrison,  whose 
physical  energies  were  worn  down  by  their  unceasing 
duties  and  constant  watching,  but  whose  resolution  still 
remained  unsubdued.     *In  the  mean  time  the  reenforce-  5.  r^jbrw 
ments  of  the  enemy  had  increased  their  numbers  to  more  mSif^^- 
than  4000  men,  with  all  fhameims  and  appliances  of  war ;  -^  ^^''^ 
and  this  force  had  been  baffled,  during  a  siege  of  two 
weeks,  in  repeated  attempts  to^  reduce  a  poorly  fortified 
post  defended  by  less  than  two  hundred  men.     'These     Huohc 
things  were  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to  the  Mexican  iJJn^St 
generals ;  and  soon  afler*  midnight,  on  the  Qth  of  March,  ^'^J'^ 
their  entire  army,  commanded  by  Santa  Anna  in  person, 
surrounded  the  fort  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  by  storm, 
cost,  what  it  might. 

72.  'The  cavalry  formed  a  circle  ctround  the  infantry  ^a^%SS? 
for  the  double  object  of  urging  them  on,  and  preventing  twSt^Hui- 
the  escape  of  the  Texans ;  and  ftmidst  the  discharge  of    ted,  but  an 
musketry  and  catmon,  the  enemy  advanced  towardb  the     eSS^ 


of  QalTWton  Baj. 
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AIIALT8I8.  Alamo.  Twice  repulsed  in  their  attempts  to  scale  the 
walls,  they  were  again  impelled  to  the  assault  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  their  officers ;  and  borne  onward  by  the  presBuie 
from  the  rear,  they  mounted  the  walls,  and,  in  the  expres- 
sive letnguage  of  an  eye-witness,  **  tumbled  over  like  sheep." 
1.  TKt  tart  73.  ^  'Then  oonunenced  the  last  struggle  of  the  garrisoa. 
SSuffliim.  Travis  received  a  shot  as  he  stood  on  the  walls  cheering 
on  his  men ;  and,  as  he  fell,  a  Mexican  officer  rushed  far- 
ward  to  despatch  him.  Summoning  up  his  powers  far  a 
final  effort,  Travis  met  his  assailant  with  a  thrust  of  his 
sword,  and  both  expired  together.  The  brave  defenders 
of  the  fort,  overborne  by  multitudes,  and  unable  in  the 
throng  to  load  their  fire-arms,  c(mtinued  the  combat  with 
the'  butt-ends  of  their  rifies,  until  only  seven  were  left,  and 
these  wese  refused  quarter.  Of  aU  the  persons  in  the 
I  place,  only  two  were  spared — a  Mrs.  Dickerson,  and  a  ne- 

I  gro  servant  of  the  commandant. 

I  %  Boofu,        74.  'Major  Evans,  of  the  artOlery,  was  shot  wiule  in 

I  mniOnckitt.  the  act  of  firing  the  magazine  by>oider  of  Travis.     Cob- 

I  nel  James  Bowie,  who  had  been  confined  several  days  by 

sickness,  was  butchered  in  his  bed,  and  his  remains  sav- 
agely  mutilated.  Among  the  sla^l,  surrounded  by  a  heap 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  fallen  under  his  powerfiil  arm, 
a  AoMm  was  the  eccentAc  David  Crockett,  of  Tennessee.  *The 
jfewfoofiA  obstinate  resistance  of  the  garrison,  and  the  heavy  price 
which  they  exacted  for  the  surrender  of  their  Uvea,  had 
exasperated  the  Mexicans  to  a  pitch  of  rancorous  fary,  in 
which  all  considerations  of  decency  and  humanity  were 
VStfSSSr  ^<^^^^i^-  ^The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  stripped,  thrown 
into  a  heap  and  burned,  after  b^ing  subjecied  to  brutal  in- 
iJiiiSZ^  dignities.*  *No  authenticatefd  statement  of  the  loss  of  the 
'  Mexicans  has  been  obtained,  although  it  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  a  thousand  to  fifben  hundred  men. 

■  *      t : ! '■ 

•  "Inflifl  perpetraHon  of  ttwtefaiWgnMfW  Bairta  Anm  bag  l^em  chMfed  irfth  hdag  •  1 
tDf  iBftnim«ot."i-Xinme<fy'«  Texa$. 

^  Suita  Anna,  when  tM  bodj  of  Major  Sfsna  wm  pointed  cnt  to  him,  dnw  Ui  dtak 
ftebbod  U  twice  Hi  tho  hnuL^^-^NftodP*  Rgcokaim^  m  nxat. 
.  (^floMnd Oo>  dieir  his  iwwd  and  BMotfad  tbo  Am  sod  UrnkB  of  Itefii  villi  iht 
MM*  aattngi  if  ft  MTafe."— Jfi'«.  BoOif'a 


Chapter  m. 

EVENTS,  from'  THE  DECLARATION  OP  THE  INDE-  StOOea^ 
PENDENCE  OF  TEXAS,  TO  THE  ANNEXATION  «*«»«»■  ™' 
OP  TEXAS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  UNION. 

[1836  TO  1845.] 

1.  *  While  the  events  narrated  at  the  close  of  the  pre-  ^'JSHSSiSS 
ceding  chapter  were  occurring  at  Bexar,  a  general  con-  ^^So^umi! 
vention  of  delegates  had  asseinJbled  at  Washington,  on  the 
Brazos,  in  obedience  to  a  call  of  the  Provisional  govern. 

ment,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  Uie  important  ques- 
tion, whether  Texas  should  continue  to  struggle  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Mexican  Federal  Constitution  of  1824, 
or  make  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  form  a  repub- 
lican government.     'In  the  elections  fpr  delegates,  those  J^^J^'gt 
in  favor  of  a  total  and  final  separation  from  Mexico  had  fata  to  t^ 
been  chosen,  and  on  the  2d  of  March  the  convention  ^^g. 
a£:reed  unanimously  to  a  Declaration  of  Independence,,  in  Deekwtaion 
which  the  provocations  that  led  to  it  were  recited,  and  the      mSeT^ 
necessity  and  justice  of  the  measure  ably  vindicated. 

2.  "*  The  Mexican  government,"  (he  Declaration  as-  '  P'if 
serted,  "  by  its  colonization. laws,  invited  and  mduoed  the  unoerwhich 
Anglo- American  population  of  Texas  to  colonize  its  wil-    tee»  eoto- 
demess,  under  the  pledged  faith  of  a  written  constitution,      "'^^ 
that  they  should  continue  to  enjoy  that  constitutional  lib- 
erty and  republican  govemipent  to  which  they  had  been 
habituated  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  the  United, States  of 
America. 

3.  *" In  this  expectation  they  have  been  cruelly  disap-  ^SlSSSSI^ 
pointed,  inasmuph  as  the  Mexican  nation  had  acquiesced   '^^J^Jj^ 
in  the  kite  changes  made  in  the  govemmept  by  General 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  who,  haying  overturned 

the  constitution  of  his  country,  now  offers  to  us  the  cruel 
altemativQSy  either  to  abandon  our  homes,  acquired  .by  so 
many  privations,  or  submit  to  the  most  intolerable  of  all 
tyranny,  the  combined  despotism  oii  the  sword  and  the 
priesthood." 

4.  *Afler  a  repapitulation  of  numerous  grievances  en-  ^J^*jS^if!^ 
dured  from  Mexican  mal-administra^on  and  faithlessness,      mem. 
the  Declaration  thus  continues :  "  These  und  other  griev- 

.ances  i^ere  patiently  borne  by  the  people  of.  Texas  until 
they  reached  that  point  at  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be   ,  f;|^, 
a  virtue.     'We  then  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  na-  ^JJTJJSJ?^/ 
tional  constitution.     We  appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  the  natumai 
for    assistance;    our  appeal  has    been  made  in  yain.    qfueaZ^ 
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AHALTBis.  Though  months  have  felap&ed,  no  sympathetic 
has  yet  been  heard  from  the  interior.     We  are 
quently  forced  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that  the  Mex- 
ican people  have  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of  their 
liberty,  and  the  substitution,  therefore,  of  a  military  gov. 
emment ;  that  they  are  unfit  to  be  free,  and  incapable  of 
self-government.     The  necessity  of  self-preservation  nov 
decrees  bur  eternal  political  separation, 
i-ojjegjj^      6.  '"  We,  therefore,  the  delegates  of  Texas,  with  ple- 
ratUM.     nary  powers,  in  solemn  convention  assembled,  appealing 
to  a  candid  world  for 'the  necessities  of  our  condition,  do 
hereby  resolve  and  declare,  that  our  political  connexion 
with  the  Mexican  nation  has  forever  ended ;  and  that  the 
people  of  Texas  do  now  constitute  a  Free,  Sovereign,  and 
Independent  Republic,  and  are  fully  invested  with  all 
the  rights  and  attributes  which  properly  belong  to  inde- 
pendent states ;  and  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  our  in- 
tentions, we  fearlessly  and  confidently  commit  the  issoe 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
nations." 
Hueh  IT.        6.  'Fifty  delegates  subscribed  the  Declaration,  and  on 
s^OMg^  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  a  Constitution  for  the  Repab* 
and  govern-  He  of  Texas  was  adopted,  and  executive  officers  were  ap- 
'"^ISradf^  pointed  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  government  until  the 
•    first  election  under  the  constitution.     David  G.  Burnett, 
of  New  Jersey,  the  son  of  an  officer  of  the  American  Re- 
I.  jinourarai  volution,  was  appointed  Provisional  President.     'In  his  in- 
prSdmL    augural  address  he  reminded  the  delegates,  in  impressive 
terms,  of  the  duties  which  had  devolved  upon  them  in  the 
hazardous  but  glorious  enterprise  in  which  they  were  en- 

gaged ;   referred  to  that  inheritance  of  gallantry  which 
ley  had  derived  from  the  illustrious  conquerors  of  1776; 
and  exhorted  all  to  unite,  lik6  a  band  of  brothers,  with  a 
single  eye  to  on^  common  object,  the  redemption  of  Texas. 
«Jg|2J«»w«      7.  ^Reminding  them  that  courage  is  only  one  among 
tuude  enjoin-  many  virtues,  and  would  not  alone  avail  them  in  the  sol- 
^plSpie.  **  emn  crisis  of  their  afiairs,  he  thus  continued :  "  W'e  aie 
about,  as  we  trust,  to  establish  a  name  among  the  nations 
of  tlie  earth ;  and  let  us  be  watchful,  above  all  things,  thai 
this  name  shall  not  infiict  a  mortification  on  the  illustrious 
people  from  whom  we  have  sprting,  nor  entail   reproach 
on  our  descendants.     We  are  acting  for  posterity ;  and 
while,  with  a  devout  reliance  on  the  God  of  battles,  we 
shal troll  back  the  flood  that  threatens  to  deluge  our  bor- 
ders,  let  us  present  to  the  world  such  testimonials  of  our 
moral  and  political  rectitude  as  will  compel  the  respect, 
f.  AUiteum  to  if  not  coustraiu  the  sympathies,  of  other  and  older  nations. 
'**i1iiino.'**      8.  '"  The  day  and  the  hour  have  arrived  when  every 
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freeman  must  be  up  and  doing  his  duty.  The  Alamo  has  1880. 
fallen ;  the  gallant  few  who  so  long  sustained  it  have 
yielded  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  numbers ;  and,  if 
our  intelligence  be  correct^  they  have  perished  in  one  in- 
discriminate slaughter;  but  they  perished  not  in  vain  I 
The  ferocious  tyrant  has  purchased  his  triumph  over  one 
little  band  of  heroes  at  a  costly  price ;  and  a  few  more 
such  victoiies  would  bring  down  speedy  ruin  upon  him- 
self. Let  us,  therefore,  fellow  citizens,  take  courage  from 
this  glorious  disaster ;  and  while  the  smoke  from  the  fu^ 
neral  piles  of  our  bleeding,  burning  brothers,  ascends  to 
Heaven,  let  us  implore  the  aid  of  an  incensed  God,  who 
abhors  iniquity,  who  ruleth  in  righteousness,  and  will 
avenge  the  oppressed." 

9.  'While  Santa  Anna  was  concentrating  his  forces  at  x.Rniuqttht 
Bexar,  General  Urrea,  at  the  head  of  another  division  of  "^"qm^^ 
the  army,  was  proceeding  along  the  line  of  the  coast,      ^^** 
where  he  met  with  but  feeble  opposition  from  small  volun- 

teer  parties,  sent  out  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  colonists. 
"At  one  time,  however,  a  party  of  thirty  Texans,  under  a.  capture  of 
Colonel  Johnson  and  Dr.  Grant,  captured  a  reconnoitering    'lESSuu^ 
party  of  Mexicans,  led  by  a  person  named  Rodriguez,  who 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  remaining  a  prisoner  on  pa- 
role, the  lives  of  his  men  being  spared.     *A  short  time  9.Texan»en- 
after,  Johnson  and  Grant,  with  their  followers,  were  seve-  jnutode^th. 
rally  surprised  by  the  Mexicans ;  the  captor  of  one  of  the 
parties  being  the  same  Rodrigi|ez,  who  had  rejoined  his 
countrymen  by  violating  his  parole.   Notwithstanding  the 
generosity  with  which  the  Mexicans  bad  been  treated  on  a 
similar  occasion,  with  their  customary  cruelty  they  caused 
their  captives  to  be  put  to -death,*  with  the  exception  of   a-Manhn 
Johnson   and   another,  who  succeeded  ia  making  their 
escape. 

10.  Oolonel  Fannin,  then  at  Goliad,  hearing  of  the    <  capture 
advance  of  the  Mexican   army  towards  the  Mission  of  qfKZrani 
Refugio,*  ordered  a  detachment  of  fourteenf  men,  under    *****^'''- 
Captain  King,  to  efiect  the  removal  of  some  families  resi- 
dent there  to  a  place  of  safety.     King,  ailer  a  successful 
skirmish  with  some  Mexican  cavalry,  lost  his  way  in  at- 
tempting to  retreat,  and  being  stirrounded   on  an  open 
prairie,  his  ammunition  being  wet,  and   no  chance  of 

escape   leil,   he  was  obliged  to  surrender.^     Six  hours  b.  Match  it. 
after,  he  and  his  men  were  shot  by  the  command  of  Urrea. 

» __^ ^ _^___  _ 

*  The  Mission  of  Rejvgio  is  a  settlement  on  the  east  iMe  of  the  Reftagio  RiTer,  about  96 
mllee  from  Oollad.  (See  liUp,  p.  644.)  There  was  a  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  MftTrifun 
ride  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

t  Note.  **  According  to  Newell  twenty-eight ;  bat  General  Urrea^s  Diary  speoiflea  fimrteen 
as  the  number  taken,  and  I  hare  seen  no  account  of  die  escape  of  any." — Ketmedv^s  ZIsms. 

iL  aoi.  — *  F      — ^ 
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JUVALT8I8.  A  courier  despatched  by  Fannin  to  hasten  the  return  of 

'  the  detachment  shared  the  same  fate. 

L  o^^      11.  'No  tidings  having  arrived  from  King,  Fannin  de- 

forty.      spatched  a  second  and  larger  detachment  towards  Refugio, 

under  Colonel  Ward,  the  second  in  command  at  Goliad. 

Ward  had  two  engagements  with  the  Mexicans,  in  the  first 

of  which  he  was  victorious ;  in  the  second  he  was  over- 

t.  Situation  powered  by  numbers,  and  forced  to  surrender.    *With  his 

iSfS^  force  now  reduced  to  275  effective  men,  Fannin  was  is 

Yi^iil    danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  division  of  Umea, 

whose  cavalry  was  seen  within  a  few  miles  of  Goliad  on 

the  17th  of  March.     Still  hoping,  however,  that  Ward 

would  come  in,  Fannin  lingered  until  the  morning  of  the 

Bfefch  18.    18th,  when  he  crossed  the  river,  and  commenced  a  icCrett 

towards  Viotoria.* 
»•  swj^^nd-      12.  'About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
enemy,     day,  he  was  overtaken  and  surrounded  on  an  open  prairie^ 
*■  ^pfsMO**'  l>y  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  was  soon  after  joined  by 
4.  Tte  enemy  a  body  of  infantry,  and  some  Campeachy  Indians.     *Tbe 
^  n^wHO.    •p^j^jyjjg^  forming  themselves  into  a  hollow  square,  facing 
outwards,  successfully  resisted  and  repelled  all  the  charges 
of  the  enemy  until  dusk,  when  Urrea  bethought  himself 
VSy*    ^^  *  more  successful  plan  of  attack.     •The  Indians  were 
directed  to  throw  themselves  into  the  tall  grass,  and  ap- 
.proach  as  near  the  Texans  as  possible.     This  they  dnl 
and  Crawling  within  thirty  or  forty  paces,  they  commenoed 
a  destructive  fire,  which  wounded  fifty  and  killed  four  in 
the  space  of  an  hour ;  but  as  soon  as  the  darkness  ren- 
dered the  flashes  of  their  guns  visible,  they  were  rapHfly 
picked  off  by  the  adertness  of  the  Texans,  fixA  driven  from 
••JwrMrgjai  the  ground.     •Urrea  then  withdrew  his  troops  aboat  a 
oBfw.      quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side,  where  they  rested  on  their 
r.LoMMon   arms  during  the  night.-  ^The  Mexican  loss,  during  the 
*■**•*'*'    day,  was  e^mated  at  five  or  six  hundred  men  ;  while  that 
of  the  Texans  was  only  seven  killed  and  about  sixty 
wounded. 
t.  rarthar       13.  'During  the  night  the  Texans  threw  up  a  breaat- 
tSSSu  tm-  work  of  earth,  and  otherwise  fortified  themselves  with  their 
praetieaitie,  jjj^gg^gg  ^^^  ammunition  wagons  as  well  as  possible ;  but 

the  morning's  light  discovered  that  their  labor  had  been 
^'Jrvrud   ^^  y^^*     'Urrea  had  received  a  reenforcement  of  500 
fresh  tKX)ps,  with  a  supply  of  artillery  ;  against  which  the 


slight  breastwork  of  the  Texans  would  have  furnished  no 

Marahis     defence.     A  surrender,  therefore,  became  necessary:  a 

whit^  flag  was  hoisted,  and  terms  of  capitulation  were 

agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  Mexican  and  Texan 


•  netoria  ia  on  tlM  mat  buk  of  the  Onadalape,  hmtIj  2S  mUoi  N.S.  fton  GaBidL   (fm 
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manders.     'These  terms  provided  that  Fannin  fuid  his    1830* 
men  should  be  marched  back  to  Groliad,  and  treated  as  ,  T^^nu^^ 

Srisoners  of  war^  that  the  volunteers  from  the  United  '^^^H^' 
tates  should  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  at  the  expense  of 
the  Mexican  government,  and  that  private  property  should 
be  reepected  and  restored,  and  the  side-arms  of  officers 
given  up. 

14.  *fiut  notwithstanding  the  capitulation^  the  truth  of  s-tacmpa^ 
which  was  afler^yards  denied  by  Santa  Anna,  the  Texans,      uuJl 
afler  being  marched  back  to  Groliad,  were  stripped  of  every 

article  of  defence,  even  to  their  pocket-knives,  and  served 
with  an  allowance  of  beef  hardly  sufficient  to  support  life. 
Afler  being  detained  here  a  week,  their  number,  in- 
cluding those  of  Ward's  detachment,  aitiounting  to  about 
400  men,  orders  arrived  from  Santa  Anna  for  Uieir  exeeu- 
Hon ;  in  accordance,  as  he  aflerwards  declared,  with  a  law 
of  the  supreme  government.* 

15.  *0n  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  March,  this  cruel    Marahir. 
outrage  was  consummated ;  two  or  three  medical  men,  and  ^J^S^Se» 
some  privates  employed  as  laborers,  being  all  who  were  pf*ttodeaih, 
spared.     The  prisoners,  under  the  escort  of  a  strong  Mex- 
ican guard,  were  taken  out  of  their  quarters  in  four  divis- 
ions, under  various  pretexts,  and  after  proceedinff  about 

three  hundred  yards,  they  were  ordered  to  halt  and  throw 
off  their  blankets  and  knapsacks.  Before  they  had  time 
to  obey  the  order,  without  suspecting  its  object,  a  fire  of 
musketry  was  opened  upon  them,  and  most  of  those  who 
escaped  the  bullets  were  cut  down  by  the  sabres  of  the 

*  Aeeordfaig  to  the  aoooant  glTen  bv  General  TlUsola,  an  Italian  "by  birth,  but  tiien  In  th* 
Mwleaft  servlee,  and  next  in  authonliy  to  the  eQnimander-in<ehief.  Santa  Anna  gate  orden 
to  General  Urrea,  ^*  that  under  his  most  etxlet  reepooaibilitj,  he  sbould  ftijAl  the  orders  of 
goremment, ehooCing  all  the  prisoners;  and  as  imards  those  lately  made  (Fannin  and  his 
men)  that  he  should  order  the  oommandan^  of  Gonad  to  ezeeute  them— the  same  instruetloas 
being  giv«n  to  Generals  Gaona  and  Sesma  with  respeot  to  all  lS»and  with  aons  in  their  hands, 
andtofwtt  those  who  had  not  taken  np  arms^  to  leave  the  coimiry."  This  war  was  designed, 
therefore,  to  ezterminato  the  Texans  entlreljr. 

After  the  delbat  of  the  Mexican  forces,  General  Urrea  and  Uie  other  subordinates  in  command, 
wers  anxious  to  exeulpato  themselTes  from  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  at  the  expense  of  Santa 
Anna.  But  General  FUisola,  who  a|>psars  to  hare  been  a  man  of  honorable*  feelings,  savs  of 
Vrrea^s  successes :  **  lor  every  one  of  these  skirmishes  Urrea  deserved  a  court  martial,  and 
condign  punishment,  for  having  ossataAuUed  in  them  'a  number  of  brave  soldiers,  as  he  might 
have  obtained  Uie  same  resu)te  without  this  sacrifice." 

Santo  Anna,  when  afterwards  a  priioner,  and  reproached  with  his  eruel^  to  the  Texans  who 
had  follen  into  his  power,  espeoially  at  the  Alamo  and  Ctoliad,  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Mexican  government.  To  this  it  was  Justlv 
repUed.  that  he  was  tiiat  government,  and  that  on  him  the  responsibility  of  its  orders  rested. 
Santa  Anna  moreover  denied  that  anor  terms  of  ci4>it«lation  liad  been  entered  into  with  the 
unfoHnnato  Fannin  ;  and  he  supported  his  assertion  by  a  summary  of  General  Urrea^s  offldal 
rspi.*,  which  stated  that  Fannin  surrendered  at  discretion.  On  the  contrary  it  Is  poslttvetv 
maintained  by  the  Texans,  and  supported  by  the  evidence  of  three  survivors  of  Fanniini 
ftree,  that  terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  Mexican  and  Texan  com- 
manders ;.  and  there  is  no  reason  fhr  supposing  that  Fannin  and  his  men  would  have  laid  down 
their  arms  without  an  understanding  that  their  lives  wete  to  be  spared.  The  prisoners  wen 
dheered  also  by  repeated  promlBss  of  speedy  liberation,  evidenUy  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  surrender;  and  General  FUisola,  in  alluding  to  Urrea^s  report  of  their  capture,  uses 
the  word  eapitulationy  Indicating  thereby  his  belief  that  stipulations  had  preceded  the  sur- 
render. But  even  had  Fannin  surrendered  uncondltiopally,  it  would  have  fhmlshed  no  pal- 
liation for  the  foul  oiime  with  which  Santa  Anna,  as  head  of  the  MexJewi  government,  strachl 

83 
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ANALYSIS,  cavalry.     ^A  very  few,  who  were  uninjured  by  the  filst 
i,^f^    fire,  leaped  a  fence  of  brushwood,  concealed  thesiBelfes 
^*^^^      in  a  thicket,  and,  swimming  the  San  Antonio,*  succeeded 
in  rejoining  their  countrymen  beyoud  the  Colorado. 
9.  K^ement      16.  'Such  WAS  the  lefinemeot  of  cruelty  practised  upon 
tit  cruelty,   ^^^  prisoners  by  their  unfeeling  captors,  that,  when  led 
unconsciously  to  execution,  their  minds  were  dieered,!^ 
specious  promises  of  a  speedy  liberation,  with  tbethoogfatt 
8.  inddtns  of  homo.     'One  of  the  prisoners  who  escaped  relaleSfthai, 
onf^r^    as  the  division  to  which'  he  belonged  wa^  oomplyiDg  vith 
turvivon.    ^y^^  command  of  the  officer  to  sit  dowli  with  their  bicb  to 
the  guard,  without  suspecting  its  object,  a  young  man 
named  Fenner,  on  whose  mind  first  flashed  a  convictioDof 
the  truth,  suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  exclaiming— ''fioyi, 
they  are  going  to  kill  us— die  with  your  faces  to  them  like 
men.** 
r«?2if?f        ^^'  *FanniD>  who  had  been  placed  apart  from  his  men, 
pSSon.    was  the  only  one  of  the  prisoners  who  was  apprised  of  his 
intended  fate.     He  asked  the  favor  of  being  shot  in  the 
breast,  instead  of  the  head,  and  that  his  body  might  be  de- 
cently interred ;  but  the  last  request  of  the  gallant  soldicf 
was  unheeded,  and  on  the  following  day  his  body  was  &- 
covered  lying  in  the  prairie,  with  the  fatal  woimd  in  )m 
head. 
s.rteeta;       18.  *Thi^massacre  of  Fannin  and  his  bfareoompanioos 

ifUMMrft.    m  «rms,  an-  act  of  more  than  barbanaa  cruelty^  stanfM 
with  inftimy  the  government  which  authorized  it,  end  the 
officers  under  whose  immediate  command  it  was  executed. 
••  ^UfJ^*^  *As  a  matter  of  policy,  moreover,  this  systemized  butchery 
of  prisoners  was  an  egregious  blunder,  by  which  ereij 
chance  of  the  establishment  of  Mexican  rule  in  Tens 
was  utterly  swept  away.     From  the  hour  that  the  fitfe  of 
the  garrison  of  the  Alamo,  and  of  Fannin  and  bis  com- 
rades, was  known   in  the  United   States,  a  spirit  wis 
awakened  among  the  hardy  population  of  the  west,  which 
would  never  have  slumbered  while  a  Mexican  soldier  re 
mained  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
i.TheaMed      19.  »Afler  the  fall  of  the  Alimo,  and  the  capture  of 
Banta  Annm  Johnson  and  Grant,  Santa  Anna  was  so  much  elated  with 
m      period.  ^^  successes,  that,  under  ihe  impression  that  the  enemy 
would  make  no  farther  resistance,  he  began  to  appoilioo 
his  force  to  difierent  quarters  for  taking  possessioD  of 


•  The  But  Xmofiio  River  flows  Into  the  Omdahipa  » Ibw  mUes  abow  Um  eatnacMf  A* 
IfOtorlBto  the  Bay  of  Esplrlta  Smio.    (See 
BtoftU  eminenoe  a  short  cUstanoe  from  San 
•boat  a  ndieabofe  the  t6wn,  foim  the  river, 

•nrer  pore,  ever  flowtng,  and  presorylng  an  cqnaltty  of  temperature  throtighMt  thfj^^- 
Vhe  rapid  waters  of  the  San  Antonio,  nmnini;  orer  a  pebblj  bed.  are  remarkmU/  wMws^ 
and  so  clear  thai  small  flsh  may  be  seen  distinctiy  at  a  depth  of  ton  feet.  Hie  ilvir  ii  f» 
gable  for  tmaU  steamboats  to  wlttdn  ten  miles  of  OoUad."-— JCnmcdy. 


ee  Map,  p.  644.)  "  IVmr  springs,  whkh  ri«^ 
(I  Antonio  de  Bazar,  (see  Mep,  p.  6M,)  nd  ■"" 
r,  whleh  Is  60  yards  wide,  and  10  or  IS  fet  *'?'-' 
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Tasas.     "OBe  ^naion  of  his  arrny  was  directed  to  orms    tSS#. 

tbe  Colondo  and  Uke  poawemtm  of  San  Felipe  de  Auitin ;  "„: ~ 

■Dotfaer  diviaioa  was  to  march  for  Goliad ;  while  a  third  f* 
wax  oidend  to  aecura  the  post  of  Naoogdoches,  near  &e 
American  froDtier. 

30.  'The  oonfident  spirit  which  direclod  these  move-  *■  a^aj^ 
■Dents  waa  heightened  when  he  heard  of  the  ahan^oament  "ntjwjff 
of  Goliad  and  the  capture  «f  Fannin  ;  and  believing  that    r«*.£ 
bis  preaenoa  in  the  country  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  'jj.'aS.ffl 
that  be  ought  to  return  lo  the  capital  of  Mexico,  he  made  ^ZtSSr 
prepaTBlioos  for  resigning  his  oommand  lo  General  Fili- 
aota.     He  also  announced,  in  a  general  order  of  the  day,' 
that  the  whole  hrigade  of  cavalry,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  artillery,  should  be  got  in  readiness  to  leave  Texas,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  for  San  Luis  Potosi. 

21.  'Remonstraaoee  from  some  of  his  generals,  bow-  l^wumc 
ever,  and  information  that  the  Tetans  showed  a  disposi-  lonua^uUi 
tion  lo  defend  the  passage  of  the. Colorado,  induced  him  to  '^S^I^SS 
suspend  the  order  for  a  return  of  part  rf  his  army,  and  to  "«™ 
Tolinquiah  his  intention  lo  depart  for  the  Mexican  capital. 
*His  forces,  in  several  divisions,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  ^^teS™? 
Colorado  in  different  places ;  and,  on  the  31st  of  March,  Bnunimm 
Saota  Anna  and  his  staff  leil  Besar,  and  followed  in  the  n.^,..,  ' 
fear  of  the  army. 

23.  *ln  tbe  meantime,  General  Houston,  the  comman-  *Jwmihw> 
der-in-ohief  of  the  Texan  foroes,  had  remained  on  the  left  JJ^mSZT 
txuik  of  the  Colorado  until  the  2fllh  of  the  mooth,  at  the  '^if^SrS* 
head  of  about  1300  men  irapaiient  for  action ;  when,  ap-     ^^nn. 
prebensive  of  being  surrounded  with  the  army  that  was  i.  mmmhb 
then  the  main  hope  of  Texas,  he  ordered  a  retreat  to  San  "ta^^w 
Felipe  on  the  Brazos,  which  he  reached  on  the  27th.  Hav-  SSftfUuk 
ingseoured  thebeslcrossing.placeaof  theriveT,hereniain-  '^'^ij!!''** 
ed  on  its  eastern  bank  until 
the  12th  of  April,  at  which 
lime  the  advanced  division  of 
the  enemy,  led  by  Sanla  Anna 
himaelf,  had  reached  the  river 
lower  down,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Columbia. 

38.  'On  the  15lh  the  ene- 
my reached  Harrisburg,*  and 
on  the  16th  proceeded  toNew 
Washingtonf  and  vicinity,  at 
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AHALtBiB.  the  head  of  tbe  west  branch  of  OalvestoD  Bay.*  General 
Houston,  in  the  meantime,  diverging  from  hn  much  eeal- 
ward  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  with  die  deternOM- 
tion  of  giving  battle  to  Santa  Anna,  proceeded  nfUty 
towards    Harrisbuig,    the    neighborhood    of   whieb   he 


Aptfl  u^     reached  on  the  18th.    >By  the  capture  of  a  Mexican 
^^SSom   rier  on  the  same  evening,  he  fortunately  obtained 
''^'^-     sion  of  despatches   from  Filisoia,  showing  the  eueniy's 

position,  plans;  and  movements, 
▲prfl  !••        24.  'On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  after  leaving  has  beg 
^mSSi^  eage,  the  sick,  and  a  sufficient  camp  guard  in  the  leer. 
*>mMU0  he  crossed  Buffalo  Bayouf  below  Harrisbiirg,  and  de- 
scended the  right  bank  of  ihe  stream ;  and  by  mnichb^ 
April  m     throughout  the  night,  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  99lb 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  junction  of  the  Bayou  with  tba 
*JpgMy»  San  Jacinto  River.f    'A  short  time  after  halting,  the 
iiMM.      army  of  Santa  Anna,  which  had  been  encamped  a  km 
miles  below,  on  the  San  Jacinto,  was  diaoovered  to  be  ap 
proaching  in  battle  array,  and  preparations  were 
«•  ^JKfSST  ^*toly  made  fi>r  its  reception.     ^Some  skirmidiing 
mmm.     when  the  enemy  withdrew  to  the  bonk  of  the  San  Jadmcs 
about  &ree-quarters  of  a  nile  from  the  Texan  camp,  a»^ 
commenced  fortifications.     In  tiiis  position  the  two  eranst 
remained  during  the  following  night, 
s.  jlSmuii^     ^'  *^^"^  °^^  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tbe  2UI,  the 
'^fSeS^  enemy  were  reenforoed  by  500  choice  troops  under  the 
■^^"      command  of  Greneral  Cos,  increasing  their  efieetive  9ant 
to  nearly  1600  men ;  while  the  aggregate  force  of  the 
VaS^SSw  Texas  numbered  but  783.    *At  half-past  three  o'doek  on 
«^^-      the  same  day,  Houston  ordered  hb  officers  to  parade  their 
respective  commands,  having  previously  taken  mcasnn?! 
ibr  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  on  the  only  road  com- 
municating with  the  Brazos ;  thus  cutting  <^  all  poaaifad- 
rAiikMttaM  ity  of  escape  for  the  enemy,  should  they  be  defeated. 

j^Srony        '  26.  *The  troops  paraded  with  alacrity  and  qnrit ;  the 

t^Mflj^  disparity  in  numbers  seeming  to  increase  their  enthoaasm, 

•anmm     and  to  heighten  their  anxiety  for  the  conflict.     The  oider 

mSSv-     of  battle  being  formed,  the  cavalry,  sixty-one  in  nomber, 


•  OukftttoH  Bag  tslMidi  about  85  milM  ft«m  noitli  to  loalh,  oad 
ftank«Mt  to  ««st.    Tho  str«un>  that  enter  k  an  wmmwm,  the  noat  faa] 
Mnily  Blver,  from  the  north.    Tba  sTvcafa  depth  of  water  in  the  bay 
Abont  18  nllea  aboira  OalTeeton  Island  the  baj  la  wotd  bj  Bed  VMi 
water  Is  enlj  ty  or  ilz  aet  deep.    The  pcfndpal  entranoe  to  the  bior. » 
Uand  and  BoUrar  Point;  Is  about  half  a  mile  fai  width.    At  low  water  the 
at  the  entnnee  Is  onlj  ten  ftet.    A  sonthwestem  ann  of  Qalveston  Baj 
coast,  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  BfMOs  Birer.    Thers  Is  also  an 
■nt  Baj^i  at  the  head  of  which  enteis  a  deep  ereek  whose  sonree  is 
snek  that  enters  SafalBe  lake.    (See  Map.  pneedinf  page.) 

t  Bn^tJo  Bayou,  flowing  from  the  weet,  enten  the  northweatem  eitieiBllj  of 
Bay.  It  is  naiigable  at  all  masons  Ibr  steamboats  drawing  dz  feet  of  watar,aaftrai 
about  85  mllm  from  Its  month  bjr  the  rlrer's  eoarae.    (See  Map,  precedlqg  pa^) 

%  The  San  Jadnio  Jttoer.  flowing  from  the  north,  enters  the  novtiiwestam 
QslvittoB  Bay.    It  Is  naTi(s!bIe  onlj  a  short  distance,  for  snudl  iteswibmti     (Bi 
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CKxnmaoded  hy  Coloael  Mimbeau  B.  Lamar,  were  dee- 
patched  to  the  front  of  the  enemy's  left  for  the  ipurpose  of 
attracting  their  notice,  when  the  main  body  advanced  ra- 
pidly in  line,  the  artiUery,  consisting  of  two  six  pounders, 
taking  a  station  within  two  handred  y^rds  of  the  enemy's 
breastwork.  *With  the  exception  of  the  cannon,  Which  «. »« 
commenced  a  vigorous  discharge  of  grape  and  canister^  ^ 
not  a  gun  was  fij^  by  the  Texans  until  they  were  within 
point  blank  shot  ojf  the  enenjr's  lines,  when  the  war-cry, 
Kemenbtr  the  Alamo  J  was  raised. 

27.  'The  thrilling  recollections  suddenly  revi¥ed  by  that  %.  nm^  . 
well  known  name,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  the  JSrSLrS^m, 
cowardly  assassins  of  Fanniu  and  his  comrades  were  before  ^Sm^ 
them,  gave  new  isxcitement  to  the  Texans,  and,  in  the 

frenzy  of  revenge,  they  threw  themselves  in  one  despe- 
rate chargje  on  the  enemy's  works,  and  after  a  c<iaflict  of 
fifteen  minutes,  gained  entire  possession  «f  the  encamp- 
ment ;  taking  one  piece  of  cannon  loaded,  four  stands  of 
colors,  and  a  large  quantity  of  <$amp  equipage,  stores,  and 
ba^age. 

28.  'Such  was  the  suddenness  of  the  onset,  and  ^e  fury  t  varour  •»- 
of  the  assailants,  that  the  Mexicans,  panic  struck  wilh  dis-  ^TmK^ 
may,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  in  eonfuaion  ;  losing 

all  thoughts  of  resistance,  in  the  eagerness  to  escape  from 

the  tempest  of  bullets  and  blows  that  was  showered  upon 

them.     The  Texan  cavalry,  falling  npon  the  fugitives,  and 

cutting  them  down  by  hundreds,  completed  the  work  of 

destruction  ;  and  never  was  a  rout  more  total,  or  a  victory 

more  complete.     <The  whole  Mexican  army  was  anni-^.  T^eonv*^ 

hilated — scarcely  a  single  soldier  escaping.     Of  nearly  nmmbud^ 

1600  men  who  commenced  the  sctiou,  630  were  killed,     fUnH. 

208  were  wounded,  and  730  were  made  prisoners ;  while, 

of  the  Texan  force,  only  eight  were  killed,  and  sevc^nteen 

wounded. 

29.  'On  the  day  following  the  .battle,  Santa  Anna  was     ^[jj*^ 
captured  on  the  banks  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  while  wandering    nat£m 
alone,  unarmed,  and  disguised  in  eommon  apparel.     *His  ^  ^^^^'^ 
captors,  ignorant  of  his  name  and  rank,  conveyed  him,  at  -^'"^^^^ 
his  request,  to  Greneral  Houston,  wiio  had  ^been  wounded 

in  .the  ankle,  and  who  was  found  slumberiog  upon  a  blan- 
ket at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow ;  when 
Santa  Anna  approached,  pressed  his  hand,  .and  announced 
himself  as  president  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  com- 
mandeY-in^hief  of  the  army.  *By  desire  of  the  Texan  '-gSSSIiST 
commander  he  seated  himself  on  a  medicine  chest,  but 
seemed  greatly  agitated.  Some  opium  having  been  given 
him  at  his  request,  he  swallowed  it  and  appeared  more 
oompoeed.     *He  Uien  said  to  Houston,  "  You  were  born   » onuton. 
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ARMflntt.  to  no  oidinary  destiny ;  you  have  oonqueied  the  Nt^toleon 

of  the  West  I" 

1.  Amis  An-      30.  ^He  00011  desired  to  know  what  disposition  wcnild  he 

**«££!»»    made  of  him ;  but  Houston  evaded  the  inquiry,  telliii^ 

£Smm^  him  that  no  assurances  could  be  given  until  he  had  order- 

'iSt^SSi£^  ^  ^^  ^  Mexican  troops  in  Texas  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

Sm&tSt  After  some  con  vernation  respecting  the  slaughter  of  the 
^^^'^^  gairison  at  the  Alamo,  and  the  massacre  at  GSoHad,  for 
whiQh  Santa  Anna  excused  hiniself  on  the  rround  that  he 
had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, Houston  gave  him  the  use  of  his  camp  bed,  and 
he  retired  for  the  night ;  harassed  with  anxiety  fi>r  his 
fate,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Texan  troops,  the 
majority  of  whom  demanded  his  execution  as  the  mur- 
derer  of  Fannin  and  his  comrades  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  exercise  of  extraordinary  firmness  on  the  part  of 
General  Houston  and  his  officers,  that  his  life  was  pre- 
served. 

t.  irwiiifet      31.  'After  due  deKberatJon,  the  Texan  jreneral  acreed 

%rtth Santa  upon  an  armistice  with  his'  prisoner ;  in  accordance  widi 

'^'"^      which  the  several  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army,  then  on 

&e  Brazos,  were  ordered  bv  Santa  Anna  to  retire  beyond 

the  Colorado ;  but  even  before  these  orders  had  reached 

Filisola,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army, 

that  officer  had  seen  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the 

a.  April  ST.    Mexican  forces,  and  had  actually  commenced^  a  counter- 

"*  ^SS!bf  niarch  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing.     'When  intelU- 

J^^^     genoe  of  the  armistice  reached^  Filisola,  he  despatched  to 

die  Texan  camp  an  officer' who  understood  the  Englisli 

t.  roeifcW   .)  imjg^iig^^  ^1^  assurances  that  the  conditions  ofthe  annis- 

tice  would  be  strictly  fulfilled. 
«.jeeDiMfqr      32.  ^Deluging  rains,  which  converted  the  rich  lanA 
Stf  jfoSevf  between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado  into  a  mass  of  mod, 
rendered  the  country  almost  impassable  to  the  retiring  in- 
vaders.    *<Had  the  enemy,"  observes  General  Filbola, 
then  commander-in-chief,  *^met  us  under  these  ciieom 
stances,  on  the  only  road  left  us,  our  provisiiDns  exhausted; 
our  ammunition  wet,  and  not  a  musket  capable  of  striking 
fire,  no  alternative  would  have  remained  bnt  to  die  or  sor- 
render  at  discretion."     The  Texans  watched  the  retreat, 
and  had  they  not  been  governed  by  fideKty  to  their  en- 
gagements, not  a  man  of  the  army  that  was  mustered  for 
their  extermination  would  have  recrossed  the  Colorado. 
ji  jniyyro-       83.  K)n  the  advance  ofthe  enemy,  the  provisional  gov- 
^^HSHumt  emment  of  Texas  had  removed  to  the  island  of  Galveston, 
cMt^tfifi.  ^jjgpg  intelligence  ofthe  victory  of  San  Jacinto  reached  it 
$,aiangm(^  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  Aoril.     "General  Houston, 
*^^*'     in  c<xisequence  of  his  wound,  haa,  in  the  mear  time,  re- 
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tired  from  active  duty,  tnd  General  Rusk  was  appointed    18SC* 

to  the  command  of  the  army ;  while  the  office  of  Secretary " 

of  War,  previously  held  l^  (xeneral  Rusk,  was  conferred 
upon  Mirabeau  Lamar.     Trom  Galveston  President  Bur-  i  PnHunt 
net  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  army  at  San  Jacinto,  »nvemion 
where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  May,  and,  on  the  14th,  con-  ^TUSStlUr 
eluded  a  convention  with  Santa  Anna,  by  the  terms  of    '^SS!^ 
which  hostilities  were  immediately  to  cease  between  the      May  i. 
Mexican  and  Texan  troops ;  the  Mexican  «rmy  was  to     ^^^^ 
retire  beyond  the  Rio  Grande ;  prisoners  were  to  be  ex- 
changed,  and  Santa  Anna  was  to  be  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  as 
soon  as  should  be  thought  proper. 

34.  'On  the  same  day  a  secret  treaty  was  signed  by  ^^^^ 
President  Burnet  and  Santa  Anna,  stipulating  that  the  lait-  ^l!£Jl9?Si 
ter  should  arrange  for  the  favorable  reception,  by  the  Mex-  smumJtmm. 
ican  cabinet,  of  a  mission  from  Texas ;  that  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  should  he  established  between  the 
two  republics ;  that  the  Texan  territory  should  not  extend 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  that  the  immediate  embarka- 
tion of  Santa  Anna  for  Vera  Ouz  should  be  provided  for ; 
*'  his  prompt  return  being  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  his  engagements.'' 

85.  'On  the  1st  of  June,.  Santa  Anna  and  suite  em-     Jvnti. 
barked  at  Yelasco  for  Vera  Cruz ;  but  some  necessary  ^tSTQS!^ 
preparations  delayed  the  departure  of  the  commissioners  ^^'SriSS^' 
who  were  to  attend  him»  and  on  the  8d  a  party  of  volun-   voiwuetn. 
teers  arrived  from  New  Orleans,  with  miods  long  inflamed 
against  the  Mexican  President  hy  reports  of  the  atrocities 

he  had  sanctioned.     ^The  indignation  at  his  release  spread  «•  ^S"^£i 
among  the  Texans ;  and  such  a  commotion  was  excited    rt^imuML 
that  President  Burnet,  apprehensive  of  danger  to  the  do- 
mestic tranquillity  of  Texas,  ordered  the  debarkation  of 
the  prisoners,  who  were  escorted  for  safe  keeping  to  Quin-  ]'f;i^^^ 
tana,*  on  the  side  of  the  Brazos  opposite  Yelasco.  ^bShI^ 

86.  'On  the  same  day  President  Burnet  received  an  ad-     a  Dated 

dress*  from  the  army,  requesting  that  Santa  Anna  might     ^SSona!' 

not  be  released  without  the  sanction  of  the  Congress.     'To  ,^J,^*^ 

this  address  the  president  returned  a  long  and  able  re-    'fmnet*^ 

monstrance,**  in  which  the  views  of  the  government^  in  sub-    to  thi»^ 

scribing  the  treaty  which  provided  for  Santa  Anna's  re-    b.  Daud 

lease,  were  defended ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  whether  the    '"^^  "* 

treaty  were  wise  or  not,  the  good  faith  of  Texas  was  ^'  ^omSiS^ 

pledged  for  its  consummation.     ^But  still  the  current  of  ^^AmS?!!^' 

public  sentiment  ran  against  the  liberation  of  Santa  Anna,   ^'^^^^ 

and  even  in  the  cabinet  itself  there  was  a  difference  of  otnaxa  & 

opinion  on  the  subject.     'General  Lamar,  the  Secretary  '"JLSm^ 
■  ■    .  ....  .  ■         ■  » .^ 

*■  Quttimna,  %  town  on  tho  soatli  dde  of  Om  month  of  the  BraiMj'oppodte  VelMco.    (Sat 
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ANALYSIS,  of  War,  strongly  opposed  his  liberation ;  regardiog  him  at 
an  abhorred  murderer,  who  had  forfeited  his  life  by  the 
highest  of  all  crimes ;  and,  although  he  disclaimed  reaoft^ 
ing  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  he  asked  that  eyen-haiidad 
ustice  might  be  meted  out  to  the  criminal :  bis  crimes 
being  sanguinary  in  the  extreme,  he  would  read  his  pon- 
ishment  from  the  code  of  Draco, 
a.  June  9.        87.  'Although  Santa  Anna  protested*  against  the  ▼io- 
\Jd!tSf£d  lation  of  fiuth  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Texas,  he 
9  primmer,   y^^  detained  a  prisoner ;  the  final  disposal  of  him  being 
reserved  for  the  government  about  to  be  estaUtsfaed  in 
Sept.      conformity  with  the  constitution.     'Early  in  September 
fionvST'  the  new  government  was  organized,  Samuel  Houston  be- 
'SSeTST  ing  elected  first  constitutional  President  of  the  repaUiCy 
*■"•**"'*?*•  and  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  Vice  President.     The  people 
^annesMttm  had  also  been  required,  in  the  presidential  elecdon,  to 
'"'^f^  express  their  sentknents  on  the  subject  of  anoexaBoa  to 
the  United  States,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  all  the 
votes  except  ninety-three  were  given  in  favor  of  the  mea^ 
sure  ;  and  Congress  soon  after  parsed  an  act,  empowering 
the  president  to  appoint  a  minister  to  negotiate  at  Wash- 
ington fot  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  American  Unioo. 
wffrifom'      ^^'  *^^^  much  discussiou,  Santa  Anna  was  ultinnaidy 
released  by  an  act  of  the  Executive,  who  desired  to  send 
him  to  Washington,  with  a  view  to  certain  diplomatic  ar. 
rangements  to  which  the  government  of  the  United  Stales 
^'It'miS  ^^^  to  be  a  party.    ^Santiei  Anna  had  previously  written* 
jaek$on.    to  President  Jackson,  exprossing  his  willingness  to  ihli3 
b.  On  Anr )  Ills  stipulations  with  General  Houston,  and  requesting  his 
f.rMifesf-  mediation.    *The  Mexican  'Congress,  however,  by  a  de- 
mncongrm.  ^^^^  of  the  20th  of  May,  had  suspended  the  presidential 
authority  of  Santa  Anna  while  a  prisoner,  and  had  gives 
inforraatioxi  of  the  same  to  the  government  of  the  Imiled 
^'nulSST  ^^^^'     *Yet  it  was  generally  believed,  owing  to  the 
wukrefcmi  friendly  professions  of  Santa  Anna,  that  should  he,  on  his 
na^Mm''  retum  to  his  own  country,  be  restored  to  power,  be  wooM 
'***'      use  his  authority  and  influence,  either  for  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  Texas  as  an  independent  nation,  or  as  a  state  of 
the  American  Union;  and,  under  this  impression,  Genend 
Houston  had  acceded  to  his  release,  and  assumed  its  re- 
sponsibility. 
D»-  !••         89.  ^n  the  ISth  of  December  Santa  Anna  reached 
^JwSSUr  Washington,  where  he  held  secret  conferences  with  the 
SS^JSio    Executive,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  mondi  left  the 
Mscim.     city,  being  furnished  by  President  Jackson  with  a  ship  of 
^Hikut     ^*'  ^  convey  him  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
wtheMeS-  20th  of  February  followinir.    *He  immediately  addressed 
VtMT.     a  letter  to  the  minister  of  war,  wherein  he  disavowed  ail 
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treaties  and  atipulationfi  whatever  aa  oonditional  to  hia  re- 
leaae ;  declariii^  that,  before  oonaenting  either  willingly  ~ 
or  through  force  to  any  oooditiona  that  might  bring  re. 
proach  upon  the  independence  or  honor  of  his  country,  or 
place  in  jeopardy  the  integrity  of  her  territory,  he  would 
have  sulfored  a  thousand  deaths  1  ^'This  disavowal,  how-  'j^^^^^ 
ever,  was  not  eflfeotual  in  restoring  him  to  the  fovor  of  his  jNtMbtST 
countrymen,  whose  want  of  confidence  in  him  was  in- 
creased by  his  duplicity ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  into 
retirement,  until  another  revolution  in  his  unhappy  coun- 
try enabled  him  to  regain  the  power  he  had  lost. 

40.  'The  batde  of  Bui  Jacinto  gave  peace  to  Texas,  and  jjjggjg 
the  rank  oi  an  independent  state  among  the  nations  of  the  amjmbuo. 
earth.     'On  the  dd  of  March,  1887,  her  independence  was    "^^ 
recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  aamSfni' 
was  followed  by  a  recognition  and  treaties  on  the  part  of  ***'ISS£"'' 
France*  in  1839,  and  on  the  part  of  £nglandi»  m  1840.  1889-40. 
'Mexico,  however,  still  maintained  a  hostile  attitude  to-  ^^"^ 
wards  her,  and  by  repeated  threats  of  invasion  kept  alive    ^nm.  it. 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Texans ;  but  the  Mexican  gov-     J"^ 
emment,  occupied  by  internal  disturbances,  or  dangers  \^Su 
from  abroad,  was  restrained  from  renewing  any  serious  ^S'SSSSf 
attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  the  new  repubbc. 

41.  'All  endeavors  to  establish  amicable  relations  with  *-j^gyS^ 
Mexico  were  unavailing.  A  diplomatic  agent  sent  to  )2J('a£2Sft 
Vera  Cruz  for  that  purpose  in  1880,  was  cautkmed  against  nitMM»wiih 


attempting  to  land ;  the  commandant-general  giving  him 
to  undentand,  that  should  he  do  so,  he  would  be  accora* 
modated  with  lodgings  in  the  citv  prison.     The  command- 
ant forther  informed  him  that  *'  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  nation  called  the  republic  of  Texas,  but  only 
of  a  horde  of  adventurers,  in  rebc^ion  against  the  laws  of 
the  Mexican  government''    'In  the  following  year,  how-    ^Jjffgtr 
ever,  Mexico  so  far  abated  her  pretensions  as  to  receive  a  {J^£g{|^ 
Texan  agent,  and  permit  him  to  submit  the  basis  of  a  Jg^^ 
treaty ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  Santa  Anna  to  power  in  mEmuSnmii. 
1841,  she  affain  assumed  a  warlike  attitude,  declaring  to  ^jfeSy 
the  world,  mat  she  would  never  vary  her  position,  "  till  %^S(i^S7 
she  planted  her  eagle  standard  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabine."       ^^^ 

42.  'Bariy  in  1841,  Greneral  Lamar,  then  president  <^     1841. 
Texas,  made  preparations  for  sending  to  Santa  Fe  three  ^tSrfSSmf 
commissionen,  who  were  authorized  to  take  measures  for  gfggygy 
opening  a  direct  trade  with  that  city,  and  for  establishinff  "^g^Jg^" 
the  authority  of  the  republic  over  all  the  territory  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande.    *This  river  was  datmed  by  Texas  as  JJ;^^ 
her  western  boundary,  and  had  been  virtually  admitted  as 
such  by  Santa  Anna  himself,  in  the  artieles  of  affreemeni 
jBgned  by  him  and  President  Burnet  soon  after  me  battle 
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AMAKven.  of  San  Jacbto.    *  Yet  Santa  Pe  was  a  nek  and  coauaadal 

i.jtoi9rofta   ^^^y»  inhabited  almost  exoluaively  by  Mezicana,  and  it 


^SStmpi    i^  to  ^  supposed  that  they  would  willingly  aanrender  it 
wMidquitHf  to  the  Texan  aurthorities,  which  were  regarded  as  having 
^S^tSSiS.  do  rights  to  the  country  in  their  actual  possession. 
^JJf^^Ji*'      43.  'Under  these  circumstances  this  measure  of  Prai- 
pjVgrjH^^  dent  Lamar  was  condemned  by  many  of  the  Texan  jour- 
nals at  the  time  it  was  undertaken ;  and  its  policy  became 
more  doubtiful  when  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  military 
farce  of  several  hundred  men  as  an  escort  to  the  wanmis- 
sioners,  although  the  principal  object,  doubtless,  was  thst 
of  protecting  them  against  the  warlike  Comancbes,  across 
whose  hunting  grounds  it  was  necessary  to  travel.    It 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  suspected  by  the  Biexicans,  how- 
ever,  that  this  military  force  was  designed  lor  ooereive 
measures,  if  the  pacific  effiirts  of  negotiation  should 
prove  successful. 
y^y*         44.*On  the  18th  of  June,  the  expedition,  under  the 
Jv£^^m1  mand  of  General  Hugh  McLeod,  accompanied  by  a  nmn- 
ZusfaSSi  her  of  merchants  and  private  gentlemen,  coniDriaing  in  all 
MfiiMMfiA.  niiQm  325  perscms,  left  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  and 
after  a  journey  of  nearly  three  months,  during  which  tims 
their  provisions  failed  them,  the  company  arrived  in  tws 
divisions^  and  at  different  times,  at  Spanish  settlements  in 
^SoSt^  the  valley  of  Santa  Fe.     ^Several  persons  who  were  seal 
forward  by  the  advance  party,  to  explain  the  pacific  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition,  were  seized,   and  immedialdy 
condemned  to  be  shot ;  but  afbr  being  bound  and  taken 
out  for  execution,  their  lives  were  spared  by  a  Mexican 
officer,  who  sent  them  to  meet  (aeneral  Armijo,  the  govenor. 
Two  of  the  party,  however,  who  attempted  to  escape,  were 
VcSmuSo?  ox^tt^*     *^n  the  meantime,  several  thousand  treops 
fM-iy.      were  concentrating  to  intercept  the  Texans,  who  were  all 
^^  ^''     finally  induced  to  surrender  their  anns,  upon  the  picmiss 
N«r.       of  a  safe  conduct  to  the  frontier,  a  supply  of  food  for  the 
maroh  home,  and  the  return,  to  every  man,  of  his  pn^ity, 
after  the  stipulations  had  been  complied  with. 
^m^JoSS!'     45.  'After  their  surrender,  the  Texans  were  bound,  six 
jtfff^  or  eight  tc^tber,  with  ropes,  and  thongs  of  raw.hide,  and 
qf  mtt»    in  this  condition  were  marched  off  for  the  city  of  Mexico ; 
T.rMr«|iMi  f^^  1200  miles  distant.    Stripped  of  their  hats,  shoes, 
<*"   and  coats ;  beaten,  and  insulted  in  almost  eveiy  possible 
manner ;  -  oflen  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle  of  the  horses  on  which  the  guard  was  mounted  ; 
draflged  upon  the  ground  ;  marched  at  times  all  night  and 
idl  day ;  blinded  by  sand  ;  parohed  with  thirst ;  ami  fam- 
ishing with  hunger ;— 4n  this  manner  these  un€irtnnala 
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men  were  hurried  oq  to  the  otty  of  Mexico,  whiofa  they  1841* 
leached  towards  the  cloee  of  Deoeraber.  " 

46.  *When  they  arrived  at  Mexico,  they  were  chained  i.  tm^ 
with  heavy  iron  by  order  of  Santa  Anna ;  confined  for  a  ^^STSU' 
while  ^'n  filthy  prisons ;  and  afterwards  condemned  to  labor  *ggg^*< 
as  common  scavengers  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  'After  &  ommm- 
the  lapse  of  seversd  weeks,  one  division  of  the  captives  '^fiSSL^ 
was  sent  to  the  city  of  Puebla,  and  compelled  to  work  in 

stone  quarries,  wiUi  heavy  chains  attached  to  their  limbs, 

and  under  the  supervision  of  brutal  task-masters,  some  of 

whom  were  convicted  criminals.    'Another  detachment,  hj^'^SSS 

including  Greneral  McLeod  and  most  of  the  officers  of  the     Fmm^ 

expedition,  was  remanded  to  the  castle  of  Perote,  where 

all,  without  distinction,  were  condemned  to  hard  labor,  still 

loaded  with  chains. 

47.  *0f  the  whole  company,  three  were  murdered  in  «oiiingtwi 
cold  blood  on  their  way  to  the  capital,  because  they  had  ^Sfl^Stt 
become  wearied ;  several  died  there  of  ill  treatment,  and      "''^ 
disease  incurred  by  exposure  and    hardships;    a  few 
escaped  from  prison,  some  were  pardoned  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  most  of  the  others  have  since  been  released.* 


The  treatment  of  the  Santa  Fe  cfaptives,  who  became  pri-  mHptk^^ 


soners  only  through  the  violated  faith  of  the  Mexicans,  is  ^ 
but  one  of  numerous  examples  of  the  cruel  and  barbarous 
policy  of  the  Mexican  government  during  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  Santa  Anna. 

48.  'Soon  after  the  result  of  the  Santa  Pe  expedition  •• » 
was  known,  rumors  became  more  frequent  than  ever,  that 
Mexico  was  making  active  preparations,  on  a  most  exten- 
sive scale,  for  a  second  invasion  of  Texas;  and  the  well 
known  hostile  policy  of  Santa  Anna,  who  liad  recently 
been  restored  to  power,  rendered  it  probable  that  all  the 
available  force  of  Mexico  would  be  brought  in  requisitioii 
for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  province. 

49.  ^Early  in  1842^  intelligence  of  the  assembling  of     1842. 
troops  west  of  the  Rk>  Orande  produced  great  excitement  '')^^SS^ 
throughout  Texas.     The  inhabitants  of  tSo  frontier  towns  evocuukm 
hastily  removed  their  effects  to  more  secur^  situations ;  ^^^'^^^ 
and  even  the  garrison  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  evacuated 

the  place,  and  retreated  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadalupe. 
"But  after  all  the  notes  of  preparation  that  had  been  con-  %.  rim  rmuu 
stantly  sounding  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  not-  ^^SUSS 
withstanding  the  boasting  declarations  oi  Santa  Anna 
himself,  the  invading  army,  imtead  of  being  an  advanced 


080.  W.  Kendall,  one  of  the  edlton  of  ttie  New  Oifaeiig  Ploejiuie,  who  aeoompttnled  tt«  Is* 
yedltloD,  and  irai  oonrejed  %  pdeoiier  to  Mexieo. 
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AHALYsm.  corps  of  twel^  or  fifteen  thousand  r^pilar  tnx^ 

to  be  only  a  few  poorly  equipped  maruiding  partfes^  num- 
bering in  all  aiK  or  eight  hundred  men,  which,   after 
irathering  up  a  large  quantity  of  spoil  left  behind  by  the 
■.  Uua:   fugitive  mhabitants,  and  plundering*  San  Antonio,  hastily 
retreated,  before  a  Texan  &me  oould  be  biougfat  against 
them. 
o^Smt^      50.  *In  the  ^ptember  following,  a  Mexican  force  of 
SsJjffiSSf,  ^^"^  ^^^^  °^^°'  under  the  command  of  General  WoU, 
'  approached  Bexar,  and  after  a  slight  resistance  iram  a 
small  party  of  Texans,  the  town  was  sunrendered  by  ca- 
%.  s^it  11.  pitulation.**    'A  few  days  later,  a  party  of  little  move  than 
iJSiStir  ^ Texans,  that  had  assembled  in  the  Salado  bottom,  five 
^'*^'     miles  east  from  Bexar,  was  attacked  by  Goieral  WoD, 
but  the  Mexicans  were  obliged  to  withdraw  with  consider- 
^^SSV^  able  loss.     'About  fifty  Texans,  however,  coming  to  the 
nS&mi  relief  of  their  countr3rmen,  were  attacked  in  an  -open 
mi»Kfr  |>rairie  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  force,  and  Imv- 
mg  nothiaff  but  small  arms  with  which  to  defend  them- 
selves agamst  a  Mexican  field-piece,  were  compelled  ts 
surrender.     A  sanguinary  butchery  followed,  and  before 
it  was  arrested  by  me  Mexican  officers  more  than  half  of 
^tStmSny^  ^  prisoners  had  fallen.     ^These  events  were  soon  fol- 
lowed bv  a  hasty  retreat  of  the  Mexicans  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  rapidly  pursued  by  several  parties  of 
Texan  volunteers. 
J^JJJJf^      51.  *A  general  determination  to  chastise  the  Mexicans 
nggryty  by  carrying  the  war  west  of  the  Rie  Grande  now  pte- 
'aiaonmu.  vailed  throughovt  Texas,  and  numerous  small  volunteer 
companies  were  raised  for  Aat  purpose,  but  no  efficieot 
measures  were  taken  by  the  government,  nor  was  any 
regular  invasion  intended.     *Barly  in  November  about 
700  volunteers  assembled  at  BoLar,  and  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Somerville,  but  the  return  of 
several  companies  soon  after,  reduced  this  number  to  500 
Dm.  t.      men.     ^On  the  8th  of  December  this  party  entered  Lareds 
^JmeSffSo*  without  resistance,  a  Mexican  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  ^d  a  few  days  later  crossed  the  river  lower 
down,  but  soon  after,  by  the  orders  of  their  general,  and 
to  the  gi^eat  dissatisfaction  of  most  of  the  troops,  reerosaed 
to  the  Texan  side. 

52.  'It  appears  that  no  plan  of  operations  had  been  de. 
cided  upon,  and  here  the  commander  and  300  of  the 
troops  withdrew  and  returned  to  their  homes,  while  900 

men  remained,  chose  a  leader  from  their  own  party,  and 

%^SS°md  declared  their  determination  to  seek  the  enemy.     *0n  the 
MiSa  22d  of  December,  a  paft  of  this  sBMOlforoecioflnd  the  Bis 
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Grande  near  the  town  of  Mier,*  to  which  a  deputation  was    184li. 
sent,  demanding  provisions  and  other  supplies.     These  ' 

were  promised,  but  before  they  were  forwarded  to  the 
Texan  camp,  a  large  Mexican  force,  commanded  by 
Generals  Ampudia  and  Canales,  had  arrived  and  taken 
possession  of  the  town. 

53.  'An  attack  upon  Mier  was  now  determined  upon,  i.AuMUm* 
and  on  the  25th  all  the  troops  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  for  ^^^^'^■ 
that  purpose,  and  in  the  evening  commenced  their  march 


towards  the  place.     'The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  *-^*^^ 
the  Mexican  force,  more  than  2000  strong,  was  advan-    •^•^^^• 
tageously  posted,  awaiting  the  attack.      'The  Mexican  s.^in«9M8itf 
picket-guarids  were  driven  in,  and  the  little  band  of  intre-  ^'^^SStXf^ 
pid  adventurers,  forcing  its  way  by  slow  degrees  against 
a  constant  fire  from  the  enemy,  in  spite  of  repeated  at- 
tacks, succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  in  a  number  of 
stone  buildings  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

54.  *At  early  dawn  the  fight  was  renewed,  with  in-  i^Mmtwa^ 
creased  desperation  on  the  part  of  the  Texans.     Several  £^jSiiiSlg 
times  the  Mexican  artillery  nearest  them  was  cleared,  and    '"^''''^^' 
at  length  deserted,  when  the  enemy  had  recourse  to  the 
house-tops.     These  again  were  cleared,  but  the  overpow- 
ering numbers  of  the  enemy  enabled  them  to  continue  the 

fight,  although  column  after  column,  urged  on  to  the 
attack  by  their  officers,  fell  by  the  deadly  dischaige  of  the 
American  rifle. 

55.  *The  action  was  continued  until  Ampudia  sent  a  b.  Ttnutf 
white  flaff  proposing  terms  of  capitulation,  accompanied 
by  several  Mexican  officers,  among  them  Greneral  La  V^a, 
to  enforce  upon  the  Texans  the  utter  hopelessness  of  efiec- 
tive  resistance,  as  Ampudia  stated  that  he  had  1700  regu- 
lar  troops  under  his  command,  and  that  an  additional  force 
of  800  was  approaching  from  Monterey.  'With  great  ^^^j^^^,^ 
reluctance  the  little  band  at  length  surrendered,  and 
marching  into  the  public  square,  laid  down  their  arms  be- 
fore an  enemy  ten  times  their  number.  ''In  this  desperate  l^^*"^ 
battle,  the  loss  of  the  Texans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was 
thirty.fi ve ;  that  of  the  Mexicans,  according  to  their  own 
statement,  was  more  than  five  hundred.  ^  Tkf  pHwi- 

56.  'The  Texans,  although  expecting,  in  accordance  ^^SJffSSSSt 
with  assurances  given  them,  to  be  detained  on  the  east  >^  ^^jfa^ 
side  of  the  mountains  until  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war,  ^"^^  sl 
were  now  strongly  guarded,  and  in  a  few  days  obliged  to  t^  J>wg*<g 


commence  their  march,  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  to  the 

city  of  Mexico.     'On  one  occasion,  two  hundred  and  four-    *'**^-'^ 


•  ISer  (immoiiiiosd  liMr)  li  M  Ow  MNrtfa  rid*  of  AOftll  iInuii  etlled  fhaRlo  d»l  Akma 
r  lUo  AkanUn,  %  iliort  diataaiM  aboro  tti  •ntcuM  Mo  tins  Bio  Gnada.   (8m  Hap,  p.  680.) 
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ANALYSIS,  teen  of  the  prisoners,  although  unarniedy  rose  upon  their 

uard  of  300  armed  men,  killed  several,  and  dispersiog 

le  remainder,  commenced  their  journey  honiewards,  but 

after  sufiering  greatly  from  hunger  and  fatigue — many 

having  died,  and  the  rest  being  ignorant  of  the  way  and 

destitute  of  ammunition,  they  were  compelled  to  surres- 

der  to  a  party  in  pursuit. 

LgeyMn-      57.  'For  this  attempt  at  escape,  every  tenth  man  among 

the  prisoners  was  shot  by  orders  of  the  Mexican  goYera- 

1.  BUb$$tmmt  ment.     'The  remainder  were  marched  to  Mexico,  and 

^tSlZnillt^  thence  to  the  castle  of  Perote,  where  they  were  subiected 
to  close  confinement.  A  few  escaped,  in  difierent  ways; 
about  thirty  died  of  cruel  treatment ;  and  most  of  the  n- 
mainder,  after  a  year's  imprisonment,  were  released 
through  the  eenerous  influence  of  the  foreign  represcsta^ 

t.£MH0tv.  tives  at  the  Mexican  capital.  *Such  was  tl^  resnlt  of  the 
Mier  expedition — foolishly  undertaken,  but  exhibiting, 
throughout,  the  same  desperate  bravery  that  has  character. 
ized  the  Texans  in  all  their  contests  with  saperior  Mexi- 
can forces. 

mrcsim       ^^'  *'^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  arrived  when  the  long-cherislKd 
foradmimim  hopes  of  a  majofity  of  the  Texan  people  for  admissioo 
^SamUMSSt  into  the  American  Union  were  to  be  realized.    That  wish 
umTmS^  ^^^  ^'^  ^'^  expressed  until  the  constituticm  of  1824  was 
^wMofi  overthrown,  and  the  federal  compact  violated ;  nor  until  it 
had  become  evident  that  the  Mexican  people  would  make 
no  serious  efibrts  to  regain  their  liberties,  of  which  the  des- 
f.  FUentifof  potism  of  military  power  had  deprived  thcQi.     'Faithful 
enrugemmtt  to  her  enirairements  until  their  binding  obligation   wis 
destroyed  against  her  wishes,  and  in  spite  of  her  effi>rts  to 
fulfil  them,  Texas  adhered  to  Mexico  even  longer  than 
Mexico  was  true  to  herself;  when  she  was  obliged  to 
throw  herself  upon  the  only  reserved  right  that  was  left 
her, — ^the  right  of  revolution — the  last  right  to  which  op- 
7.  Th^r^nu  pressed  nations  resort.   ''In  the  brief  struggle  that  followed, 
%£iJISm^  victory  crowned  her  efforts — independence  was  secured 
and  maintained,  and  other  governments  acknowledged  her 
claims  to  be  admitted  into  the  family  of  nations. 
!ttS?f?4£i      ^^-  'When  Texas,  soon  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
SiS^SfaS?  ^^^^  ^^  United  States  to  recognize  her  independence,  it 
foftog^  was  with  the  avowed  design  of  treating  immediately  for 
ftndettd    the  transfer  of  her  territory  to  the  American  Union.    The 
gJ^tSuqf  opinions  of  President  Jackson  on  this  subject,  as  expressed 
^^J»^   by  message  to  congress,  were,  that  a  too  early  recognitioQ 
smnoieei.  of  Texan  independence  would  be  unwise,  '  as  it  might 
subject  the  United  States,  however  unjustly,  to  the  impu- 
tation of  seeking  to  establish  the  claim  of  her  neighbon 
to  a  territory,  with  a  view  to  its  subsequent  acqnishioo  hj 
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herself/    *He  therefore  advised  that  no  steps  towards  re-   1849* 
oognition  should  be  taken  '  until  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  ,  mimyij, 
course  of  events  should  have  proved,  beyond  cavil  or  dis- 
pute, the  ability  of  the  Texan  people  to  ma'ntain  their 
separate  soversignty,  and  the  government  constituted  by  ^j^^^y 
them.'     'Seemingly  opposed  to  his  own  views  of  policy,  -SgJgJi. 
however,  on  the  last  day*  oT  his  administration,  he  signed  fa?SSiSC- 
the  resolution  of  congress,  for  the  acknowledgment  of      Tesm. 
Texan  independence.  ••  **^[*  •• 

60.  'In  August  following,  General  Hunt,  the  Texan  ^^p^ 
envoy  at  Washington,  addressed^  a  communication  to  Mr.  mumLoom. 
Forsyth,  the  American  minister,  in  which  he  urged  at  *»^'«- *•"•'• 
great  length  the  proposition  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 

to  the  American  Union.     *In  reply,  Mr.  Forsyth  commu-  ^J^^^ff 
nicated*  the  decision  of  President  Van  Buren,  as  averse       tvih. 
to  entertaining  the  proposition;  and  among  the  reasons   ^f^;"* 
stated  were,  *'  treaty  obligations"  to  Mexico,  and  "  respect 
for  that  integrity  of  character  by  which  the  United  Stales 
had  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  since  the  establish- 
ment of  their  right  to  claim  a  place  in  the  great  family  of 
nations." 

61.  *The  proposed  annexation  of  Texas  had  caused  <  ^^'^?£ 
much  excitement  in  the  United  States ;  the  manufacturing  uniMstatmt 
interests,  and  the  anti-slavery  party  opposed  it ;  the  legis-  ttontoSS!^ 
latures  of  New  York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio      *'**^ 
called  upon  Congress  to  reject  the  proposition ;  the  oppo- 

nents  of  the  measure  discovering  in  it  an  extension  of 
Southern  and  anti-tariff  influence,  detrimental  to  the  North- 
em  and  middle  sections  of  the  Union.     'The  violent  spirit  J^^^UJ; 
which  characterized  this  opposition,  and  the  vituperative   j!;Jy^ 
terms  too  frequently  applied  to  the  people  of  Texas,  greatly   ^^'^ 
abated  their  desire  for  the  contemplated  union;  and  in 
April,  1838,  a  resolution  was  introduced**  into  the  Texan   *  tJSJ!** 
Congress,  withdrawing  the  proposition.     The  resolution 
was  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  was 
lost  in  the  Senate,  although  by  only  one  vote.     'When,  J/JdgJJJJj 
however,  it  was  ascertained  that  foreign  nations  would  not  jj^^jyjj; 
recognize  the  independence  of  Texas  while  she  continued    nesattm, 
to  request  annexation  to  the  United  States,  the  proposition 
was  formally  withdrawn  by  President  Houston,  and  the 
measure  was  approved •  by  the  Texan  Congress,  under  the    ••  fj^^"* 
presidency  of  General  Lamar,  in  January,  1839. 

62.  'President  Lamar,  who  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  ••J2Jj5J5^ 
oflice  in  December,  1838,  took  strong  grounds  against  an-    Lamar  on 
nexation  ;  declaring,  in  his  first  message  to  Congress,  that       •«*-^«* 
he  "  had  never  been  able  to  perceive  the  policy  of  the  de- 
sired connexion,  or  discover  in  it  any  advantage,  either 

civil,  political,  or  oommercial,  which  could  posssibly  re- 
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4MALTaiia  Bult  to  Texas."     ^The  great  majori^  of  the  citizais  of 
Texas,  however,  were  still  favorable  to  annezatioD,  and 


'«fin<M^   during  the  succeeding  presidency  of  General  Houston, 
^reirV    from  December  1841,  to  December  1844,  the  roeasiune 
mimafwn,  g^^^^  additional  favor  with  them,  and  was  the  great  po- 
litical topic  in  the  American  Congress,  and  throughout  tl» 
t.  Artummtt  nation*    'The  arguments  lor  and  against  the  nieasure  took 
JSiSihi  ^  wide  range,  being  based  on  constitutiooal,  political,  aod 
*"*'"'*'    moral  grounds,  and  were  uiged  with  all  the  zeal  cbarao- 
toristic  of  party  politics ;  but  no  benefit  would  result  fram 
a  repetition  of  them  here. 
1845.         ^^*  ^he  final  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uiiilfd 
•^TheAMi  States  on  the  subject  took  place  on  the  28th  of  Febnniy, 
O/M0  2845,  when  the  joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses  in  favor 


^SrfSSi^  of  the  proposed  annexation  passed  the  Senate.     On  the  lat 
M»  mtjeet.  Qf  March  they  received  the  signature  of  the  preddent,  aod 
on  the  4th  of  July  following  a  constitutional  coDvendon, 
assembled  at  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  assented  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  government  of  the  United  Stales. 
^'tSSaStSt  *'^^^  convention  then  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a  stats 
99mmmmi,  constitution,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  organization 
of  the  state  government ;  and  in  the  winter  following  the 
senators  of  the  State  of  Texas  took  their  seats,  for  the  fint 
time,  in  the  national  council  of  the  American  Union. 
qJSui^iSi     ^^'  'Henceforth  the  history  of  Texas  is  merged  in  that 
v^Mj^  of  the  republic  of  which  she  has  become  a  part,  while  the 
muwu.     new  relations  thus  created  give  to  her  early  annals  an  ad- 
ditional interest  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri- 
^Jpf-    can  people.     'Time  only  can  decide  whether  any  aoqui- 
ruJni!'^  sitions  to  our  already  widely  extended  territory  are  Is 
prove  salutary  or  detrimentid  to  our  national  interests; 
but  while  we  would  deprecate  the  inoorporatian  with  us 
of  a  conquered  people,  estranged  from  our  citizens  in  cus> 
toms,  language,  laws,  and  religicm,  we  have  certainly 
much  U99  to  rear  from  an  extension  of  territory  gained,  as 
in  the  case  of  Texas,  by  a  re-admission,  into  our  politkal 
fold,  of  our  own  brethren  and  ooontrymen. 
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